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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  the  fixed  intention  of  the  editors  and  publishers  to  treat  every  subject  in 
this  volume  with  absolute  thoroughness,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  will  be  conceded  by  all 
who  are  interested  and  will  give  the  work  candid  inspection. 

Due  acknowledgment  is  made,  with  appreciative  estimate  of  the  value  of  “ Prominent 
Men  of  West  Virginia”  (by  Hon.  George  W.  Atkinson,  LL.D.,  and  Alvaro  F.  Gibbens, 
A.M.)  as  a source  of  reference  and  aid  in  the  preparation  of  many  of  these  biographical 
sketches.  It  is  fully  realized  that  a second  volume  will  be  required  for  other  biographies  of 
West  Virginia’s  citizens,  who,  like  those  appearing  in  these  pages,  are  justly  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  a standard  work  of  the  State.  Therefore,  following  such  patronage  as  may 
reasonably  be  expected  for  this  volume,  another  and  concluding  one  will  in  due  time  be 
published.  In  that  book,  as  already  suggested,  those  subjects,  living  or  dead,  who  are  not 
recorded  herein,  will  receive  careful  and  commensurate  attention. 


New  York,  1893. 
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WAITMAN  T.  WILLEY. 

HON.  WAITMAN  THOMAS  WILLEY,  of 
Morgantown  and  Monongalia  County,  an  emi- 
nent public  man  and  representative  citizen  of 
West  Virginia,  who  became  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  formation  of  the  new  State ; was 
United  States  Senator  from  Virginia  under 
the  restored  and  reorganized  government,  and 
was  chosen  to  the  same  office  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  first  two  terms,  beginning  August 
I,  1863,  and  ending  March  3,  1871,  was  born 
October  18,  i8ii.  The  copious  sketch  of  Sena- 
tor Willey,  following  herein,  is  from,  the  pen  of 
Hon.  John  Marshall  Hagans,  Judge  of  the  Sec- 
ond Judicial  Circuit,  and  is  reprinted  from  the 
“ History  of  Monongalia  County.”  Several  of 
the  speeches  selected  by  the  author  have  been 
omitted,  largely  for  want  of  space,  but  Judge 
Hagans  has  so  fully  elucidated  the  Senatorial 
career  of  his  subject  that  the  absence  of  these 
abstracts  in  no  wise  lessens  the  real  value  of  the 
biography,  which  includes  a concise  and  graphic 
narrative  of  some  of  the  most  important  events 
in  State  and  National  history.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  this  sketch  of  Senator  Willey  as 
embodying  the  most  interesting  and  significant 
facts  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  new  State, 
of  its  organization  of  government,  and  of  its 
constitutional  provisions ; comprising,  in  all,  an 
authenticated  chapter  of  events  the  accuracy 
and  fairness  of  which  will  hardly  be  disputed 
by  any  one.  Now,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
Senator  Willey  enjoys  the  blessings  of  sound 
health  and  unimpaired  faculties  in  the  midst  of 


life-long  scenes  and  associations ; and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  honor  and  distinction  sought  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  him,  in  opening  this  volume  with 
his  name  and  features  on  its  initial  pages,  may 
be  acceptable  to  all  of  whatever  political  creed 
in  West  Virginia  — north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  In  his  introduction  to  the  biography. 
Judge  Hagans  says:  The  settlers  who  founded 
the  communities  embraced  in  that  portion  of 
West  Virginia  which  earlier  in  the  century  was 
designated  as  Northwestern  Virginia,  were  for 
the  most  part  a hardy  race  of  pioneers  who  were 
chiefly  engaged,  in  the  localities  from  which 
they  came,  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  boundless  realms  of  wooded 
waste  which  only  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
advancing  tide  of  honest  toil  to  develop  fair 
fields  and  lovely  landscapes,  were  attractive  to 
the  eye  of  the  adventurous  sovereigns  whose 
limbs  had  but  just  donned  the  mantle  of  free- 
dom in  the  struggle  with  the  mother  country. 
The  emigration  came  from  New  Jersey  in  col- 
onies and  families.  A few  New  England  people 
in  search  of  a softer  climate  found  their  way  to 
its  hospitable  borders.  The  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vanian in  search  of  thrift  looked  with  admira- 
tion on  future  comforts.  Many  also  came  from 
Maryland  and  contributed  their  share  to  the 
labor  of  founding  in  toil  the  abodes  of  peace 
and  happiness.  From  the  eastern  portion  of 
Virginia  there  came  a large  number  who  brought 
their  slaves,  and  settled  in  the  valleys  where 
contentment  and  ease  promised  to  spring  from 
the  efforts  of  labor.  Others  came  from  the  shores 
of  the  gallant  little  colony  which  had  borne 
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on  her  bosom  so  much  of  the  struggle  in  the 
Revolutionary  conflict,  and  where  the  Brandy- 
wine had  been  reddened  with  the  blood  of  rela- 
tives and  neighbors.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  William 
Willey,  who  was  bom  in  Sussex  County,  Del., 
in  1767.  Although  a mere  child  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  of  the  colonies,  he  re- 
tained a vivid  recollection  of  many  of  the  in- 
cidents connected  therewith  in  his  own  locality, 
and  loved  to  recount  them  in  after  years  to  the 
willing  ears  of  the  rising  generation.  He  heard 
at  a short  distance  away  the  guns  at  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Brandywine  and  witnessed  some 
of  the  demoralization  following  that  untoward 
event.  He  was  the  son  of  W illiam  W illey , whose 
ancestry  came  from  Great  Britain.  In  the  year 
1782  or  1783,  the  grandfather  removed  to  Monon- 
galia County,  Va.,  locating  near  Collins’ 
Ferry,  then  called  Martin’s  Ferry,  on  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Burris  farm,  now  owned 
by  D.  I.  B.  Anderson,  Esq.  A few  years  there- 
after he  purchased  and  removed  to  the  farm 
near  Cassville  now  owned  and  occupied  by  John 
T.  Fleming,  Esq.,  where  he  died  a few  years 
later.  In  1802,  William  Willey,  the  younger, 
purchased  and  settled  on  a tract  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  present  site  of  Farmington,  in  the  now 
county  of  Marion,  on  Buffalo  Creek.  Here  the 
Hon.  Waitman  T.  Willey  was  born  on  the  i8th 
day  of  October,  1811,  in  a log  cabin  not  twenty 
feet  square.  His  mother  was  the  second  wife 
of  his  father,  and  her  maiden  name  was  Sarah 
Barnes,  daughter  of  Thomas  Barnes,  who  had 
removed  from  Frederick  County,  Md.,  in  1779 
or  1780,  where  his  daughter  was  born.  The 
ancestry  of  Thomas  Barnes  were  from  Eng- 
land, while  his  wife  was  of  Irish  descent.  He 
settled  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  then  in 
Monongalia,  now  in  Marion  County.  The  scenes 
which  surrounded  the  childhood  of  Mr.  Willey 
were  far  different  from  those  which  greet  the 
eyes  of  the  youth  in  the  same  locality  at  the 
present  day.  Then  it  was  an  exceptionally  iso- 
lated community.  The  few  scattered  settlers 
along  the  stream  from  thence  to  its  head  were 
thirty  miles  or  more  from  the  county-seat. 
They  were  situated  on  no  great  thoroughfare 
which  marked  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the 
great  West.  A few  log  cabins  with  the  curling 
blue  smoke,  in  the  midst  of  a small  “ deaden- 


ing,” were  all  that  denoted  that  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-American  courage  had  at- 
tacked the  vast  primeval  solitudes  of  the  upper 
waters  tributary  to  the  Monongahela.  The 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  population  were  simple, 
their  dress  plain,  and  their  manners  unaffected. 
The  chief  characteristic  that  distinguished  them 
in  their  primitive,  rustic  life  was  a cheery  hos- 
pitality that  was  unbounded  in  its  welcome. 
This  feature  was  exhibited  in  their  genial  inter- 
course with  each  other,  and  manifested  itself  by 
frequent  assemblages  at  their  respective  homes, 
where  feats  of  generous  rivalry  in  physical 
prowess  were  enlivened  and  interspersed  with 
simple  abundance  and  good  cheer.  The  educa- 
tional facilities  of  such  a stage  in  the  progress 
of  a people,  at  that  day,  were  not  great.  In 
this  section  the  grand  truth  that  the  stability  of 
the  Republic  depended  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
suffragans  had  not  been  popularly  brought  for- 
ward. Nor  had  it  been  necessary.  The  men 
who  had  wrested  the  principle  of  Republican  gov- 
ernment from  the  domination  of  the  old-world 
methods  of  ruling  were  still  on  the  stage,  and 
jealously  guarded  in  infancy  what  their  valor 
had  won.  It  is  not  until  the  memories  of  the 
participants  in  a struggle  for  human  liberty  fade 
from  men’s  minds,  or  its  echoes  have  died  away 
or  been  lost  in  the  surging  ocean  of  human 
pride,  ambition,  or  revenge,  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  hedge  it  about  with  all  the  barriers 
that  knowledge  can  oppose  to  ignorance  allied 
to  malevolence.  The  few  log  school-houses 
which  stood  as  lone  sentinels  of  knowledge  in 
the  midst  of  such  rugged  frontier  patriotism 
were  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  men 
engaged  in  a hand-to-hand  contest  with  the 
forces  of  nature.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  young  Willey  received  but  about  nine 
months’  schooling  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
twelve  years ; snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  im 
tervals  of  hard  labor  to  which  all  were  devoted 
as  soon  as  they  were  physically  competent.  In 
the  year  1823,  his  father  removed  to  a farm 
purchased  by  him  on  the  Monongahela  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  Pawpaw  Creek,  and  across  the 
creek  from  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Rivesville.  This  was  quite  a change  for  him. 
He  soon  felt  the  impulse  of  achievement,  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
dwellers  by  the  side  of  deep  flowing  streams. 
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He  never  wearied  of  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  listening  to  the  monotone  of  its  stead- 
ily moving  currents.  Still  hard  toil  as  a farm 
boy  was  his  duty,  and,  as  in  every  relation  of 
life  in  subsequent  years,  he  discharged  it  to  the 
full  measure.  Until  he  attained  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen years,  he  labored  assiduously  on  the 
farm,  developing  a magnificent  physique,  capa- 
ble of  immense  endurance,  and  which  was  the 
foundation  on  which  he  builded  largely  in  fu- 
ture years ; his  stature  then  being  six  feet  and 
two  inches,  and  his  weight  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  only  interruption  that  occurred  during 
these  five  years  to  his  daily  toil  was  his  attend- 
ance for  two  months  on  what  was  then  called  a 
grammar-school,  taught  by  a strolling  teacher 
from  Philadelphia.  In  this  school  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  re- 
solved to  enter  its  portals.  Among  the  house- 
hold treasures  that  found  a place  in  the  boyhood 
home  of  Mr.  Willey,  and  which  were  yellow 
with  age,  were  a time-worn  copy  each  of  the 
“ Iliad”  (Pope’s  translation)  and  the  “ Essay  on 
Man.”  These,  with  an  oft-perused  volume  of 
“ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  “ Pike’s  Arithmetic,”  and 
the  Bible,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  library 
to  which  he  had  access  until  he  left  home  to 
enter  upon  his  collegiate  course.  The  former 
of  these  works  he  was  most  diligent  in  reading 
and  re-reading,  although  he  early  formed  the 
habit  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  has  constantly 
practised  it  all  his  life,  until  long  passages  were 
at  his  command  from  memory  alone.  The 
more  he  read  the  more  his  wonder  grew,  and 
the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  father  of  epic 
story,  all  of  which  he  regarded  as  a verity,  filled 
his  imagination  with  a glowing  fervor  of  mental 
exaltation.  New  thoughts  rose  to  stir  within 
him  new  desires.  He  longed  to  join  in  the  scenes 
of  the  great  world  around  him,  and  for  himself 
to  observe  in  the  surging  multitude  which  he 
knew  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  rural  life, 
the  actions  of  men,  and  to  participate  in  the 
grand  conflict  where  eaeh  for  himself  hews  out 
the  pathway  to  honor.  These  feelings  oppressed 
him  until  he  besought  his  father  for  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  education,  and  was  at  length 
gratified  by  his  reluctant  consent.  Madison 
College,  subsequently  merged  in  Allegheny 
College,  located  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  being  the 
nearest  to  his  home,  was  selected  as  the  place 
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where  he  should  essay  the  arduous  tasks  of  the 
student.  On  Christmas  day,  1827,  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  left  his  father’s  house  for  col- 
lege. His  appearance  at  that  time  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  times  and  surroundings.  He  wore 
the  native  homespun  jeans  of  the  butternut 
hue;  his  entire  earthly  effects  were  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  a bandanna  handkerchief  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand,  as,  with  a light  heart  and 
an  unconquerable  courage,  he  walked  the  whole 
of  the  distance,  forty  miles,  in  one  day — a feat 
he  performed  at  each  vacation  during  his  college 
course.  His  advent  into  the  ranks  of  the  stu- 
dents was  signalized  by  general  diversion  at 
his  uncouth  appearance  and  manners.  He  cared 
little,  however,  for  all  this ; his  was  a deep  pur- 
pose. Silently  he  kept  in  his  unobtrusive  way, 
feeling  conscious  that  his  was  at  last  to  be  the 
hour  of  triumph.  It  was  soon  apparent  to  those 
to  whom  he  recited,  that  here  was  a gem  in  the 
rough,  and  his  rapid  advance  enforced  the  re- 
spect of  his  early  detractors.  Under  the  date 
of  December  22,  1829,  but  two  short  years  after 
he  entered  upon  the  course.  Professor  Fielding 
of  the  Faculty  wrote  to  his  father:  “Your  son 
Waitman  has  now  been  under  our  care  about 
two  years.  ...  It  affords  me  similar  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  give  a good  character  of  Waitman. 
His  natural  capacity  and  talent  are  of  a high 
order;  his  love  of  learning  is  intense,  and  of 
course  his  habits  of  study  have  been  assiduous. 
His  gentlemanly  deportment  and  his  amiable 
disposition  have  secured  him  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  who  know  him.  He  understands 
English  well ; he  writes  in  his  native  tongue 
with  purity  and  especial  elegance.  He  has  laid 
a good  foundation  in  mathematical  science,  and 
has  already  read,  and  carefully  read,  a larger 
portion  of  Latin  and  Greek  than  is  usually  read 
in  this  country.  From  his  capacity  and  dili- 
gence he  may  be  expected  to  graduate  much 
sooner  than  the  prescribed  period.”  By  dint  of 
great  exertions  he  outstripped  all  his  competi- 
tors, though  much  below  them  at  the  outset, 
and  finished  the  course  six  months  before  the 
allotted  time,  or  the  rest  of  his  class.  The  last 
year  he  taught  the  junior  class  the  course  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  Among  the  latter  was  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  who  subsequently  became  the 
profound  Hebrew  scholar  and  professor,  and 
between  whom  there  always  existed  the  warm- 
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est  ties  of  friendship.  In  June,  1831,  he  gradu- 
ated, bearing  away  every  honor  of  his  class.  It 
was  indeed  a triumph.  On  his  nineteenth  birth- 
day he  began  keeping  a journal.  His  first  entry 
is  brief  but  striking:  “Oct.  18,  1830. — Nineteen 
years  old  this  day.  Tenipus  fugit"  After  he 
had  passed  his  examination  prior  to  graduation, 
he  writes : “ The  fiery  ordeal  is  past.  The  ex- 
amination is  over  and  mine  are  the  first  honors.” 
The  trustees  declared  that  “ Waitman  T.  Wil- 
ley ...  is  well  entitled  to  that  honor.”  A 
month  later  the  pride  of  victory  had  subsided 
from  the  purple  flush  of  early  dawn  into  the 
beam  of  constant  and  generous  benignity,  when 
he  writes  under  date  of  July  30,  1831 : “ The  old 
college  looks  desolate.  ...  I love  these  old 
walls.  ...  I could  almost  shed  tears  on  de- 
parting from  these  old  bricks.  If  the  boys  were 
here  now,  I could  love  them  all.”  How  conso- 
nant with  the  views  and  actions  of  a long  and 
varied  life!  Madison  College  having  consoli- 
dated with  Allegheny  College,  the  degree  of 
A.M.  was  conferred  by  the  latter  in  due  course. 
Some  years  later,  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. 
was  conferred  by  Augusta  College.  Some  time 
after  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  authorities  of  Allegheny  College  voted  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  but,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  not  deeming  himself  entitled  to  so 
distinguished  an  honor,  he  let  the  matter  fail  of 
consummation  sub  silentio.  F rom  his  graduation 
until  May,  1832,  Mr.  Willey  remained  at  home, 
engaged  in  labor  on  the  farm  and  reading  at 
every  leisure  hour.  At  the  latter  period  he  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  Philip  Dod- 
dridge, at  Wellsburg,  Brooke  County.  Under 
his  direction  he  read  law  until  November  of  that 
year,  when  his  preceptor  died  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Willey  always  retained  for  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Doddridge  the  most  profound  admiration, 
and  it  was  a matter  of  pleasure  for  him  to  pre- 
pare, and  deliver  before  the  Historical  Society 
of  West  Virginia,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1875, 
an  address  which  comprises  a sketch  of  his  life. 
He  completed  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  John  C.  Campbell,  of  Wellsburg.  On  the 
24th  of  June,  1833,  he  located  in  Morgantown, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  September  of 
that  year,  forming  a partnership  with  the  Hon. 
E.  C.  Wilson,  which  lasted  two  years,  when  he 
opened  an  office  of  his  own.  That  he  meant  to 


be  serious  in  the  business  of  life  is  apparent 
from  an  entry  to  be  found  in  his  journal  of  the 
above  date,  of  his  location  in  Morgantown,  say- 
ing, “ where  I now  live  (M.)  and  where  I expect 
to  die.”  The  following  year,  on  the  9th  of 
October,  he  married  Elizabeth  E.  Ray,  daughter 
of  Patrick  Ray,  the  father  also  of  Thomas  P. 
Ray.  From  that  time  until  the  year  1841,  Mr. 
Willey  was  deeply  immersed  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  he  rapidly  built  up  a mod- 
erately lucrative  business.  He  soon  became 
distinguished  as  an  advocate  of  very  superior 
abilities.  He  ingratiated  himself  into  the  soci- 
ety of  the  place  by  his  genial  manners,  his 
versatile  powers,  and  his  very  accommodating 
disposition.  He  established  a reputation  for 
sobriety  of  habits  and  uprightness  of  character, 
that  laid  the  basis  for  the  respect  and  esteem 
subsequently  manifested  on  all  occasions  when 
he  was  before  the  people  for  their  suffrages. 
Flis  powers  as  an  orator  became  a matter  of 
State  repute,  and  in  1840  the  Whig  Convention 
held  at  Richmond,  Va. , placed  him  on  the  Har- 
rison and  Tyler  electoral  ticket.  Into  that  ex- 
citing canvass  he  entered  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  impassioned  orator  impelled  by 
profound  convictions  of  duty.  He  made  over 
forty  speeches  in  northwestern  Virginia  and 
western  Pennsylvania.  His  peculiar  oratory 
made  him  a favorite  with  the  masses.  He  not 
only  pleased  them  with  the  smoothness  of  his 
speech  and  convinced  them  with  the  soundness 
of  his  logic,  but  he  swayed  them  with  the  in- 
definable subtility  and  the  nameless  spirit  of 
eloquence.  Out  of  that  campaign  he  came  with 
a most  definitely  established  reputation  as  an 
orator ; it  was  reserved  for  other  times  and  is- 
sues to  demonstrate  his  ability  as  a statesman. 
In  the  spring  of  1840,  he  was  a candidate  for 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  for  the  coun- 
ty, but  was  defeated  owing  to  a popular  preju- 
dice against  his  profession.  At  the  election  of 
General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency,  he  was 
greatly  gratified,  and  at  his  untimely  death  he 
was  as  a patriot  deeply  affected.  His  journal 
bears  this  entry:  “Inscrutable  Providence!  I 
loved  him — his  country  loved  him.”  By  general 
request  he  delivered  an  address  on  the  life  and 
character  of  President  Harrison  in  the  Presby- 
terian church.  For  some  years  prior  to  this 
time  his  health  was  not  good.  The  excessive 
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application  to  his  studies  at  college  and  subse- 
quently had  brought  about  the  usual  results  in 
hepatic  affection.  In  November,  1841,  Mr. 
Willey  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  County  Court 
of  Monongalia  County,  succeeding  to  the  place 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  P.  Ray,  and  in  the  same  month  was, 
by  Judge  Fry,  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Chancery,  both  of 
which  offices  he  held  until  the  amended  Consti- 
tution of  1851  went  into  effect,  in  1852.  He  was 
a candidate  for  the  clerkship  of  the  county  court 
under  that  Constitution,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
small  vote.  During  the  years  he  held  these 
important  positions  his  life  was  a very  labori- 
ous one,  but  amid  it  all  he  performed  much  lit- 
erary work  and  kept  up  his  habits  of  study.  He 
began  the  collection  of  a library  which  devel- 
oped into  a large  and  well-chosen  stock  of  the 
highest  order  of  standard  works.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period  of  his  life  he  united  with  the 
church  of  his  choice,  although  his  journal  con- 
tains many  evidences  of  his  having  before  been 
deeply  moved  by  spiritual  influences,  and  fully 
recognizing  by  private  devotions  his  duties  to 
his  Maker.  Of  this  open  acknowledgment  of 
his  faith  his  journal  records:  “ But  more  impor- 
tant than  any  or  all  acts  of  my  life,  I recognize 
my  union  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  month  of  N ovember  last.  . . . May  I be 
a faithful  servant.”  In  the  year  1843,  he  deliv- 
ered before  the  literary  society  of  his  alma  mater 
an  address  that  indicated  the  line  of  his  thought 
and  studies,  and  his  habitual  tendency  to  incul- 
cate the  moral  virtues.  It  bore  the  title  of  “ The 
Influence  of  Virtue  upon  the  Character,  and  its 
Effects  upon  the  Higher  Attributes  of  the  Mind.” 
His  field  of  operations  was  not  alone  the  higher 
intellectual  sphere.  Wherever  good  was  to  be 
accomplished  he  was  ever  an  active  worker. 
The  Sunday-school  was  a favorite  arena  for  the 
exercise  of  his  genial  talents  and  sympathetic 
heart;  and  when  the  great  temperance  reform 
under  the  auspices  of  the  order  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  began  to  move  among  the  people, 
it  found  in  him  a most  willing  and  efficient 
coadjutor.  He  became  early  one  of  its  chief 
officers  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He 
travelled  extensively  in  the  year  1849  through- 
out his  own  section  of  the  State,  lecturing  and 
establishing  divisions  of  the  order.  He  also 


visited  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  was 
well  received,  producing  a most  favorable  im- 
pression of  his  powers  as  an  orator  and  charac- 
ter as  a man.  At  this  time  he  was  compli- 
mented by  a newspaper  of  Fairmount  in  the 
following  flattering  terms : “ In  view  of  his 
talents,  his  numerous  services  to  our  people, 
and  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  for  the  good  of 
others,  he  should  be  regarded  as  the  pride  of 
western  Virginia.”  Mr.  Willey’s  ability  as  a 
temperance  orator  at  this  period  was  of  no 
meagre  character.  He  was  deeply  in  love  with 
his  theme.  ' To  him  it  was  as  broad  as  human- 
ity and  as  vital  as  eternity.  His  pictures  of  the 
desolation  and  ruin  wrought  by  intemperance 
were  as  sombre  as  the  grave  and  the  magnetism 
of  his  glowing  fervor  pierced  the  shield  of  the 
stoutest  opposer.  Some  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  his  life  were  made  during  this  eventful  tem- 
perance campaign.  The  central  pivot  upon 
which  turn  all  revolutions  in  the  forms  of  govern- 
ments in  the  world,  whether  violent  or  peaceful, 
has  been  the  question  of  supremacy  in  the  few 
or  the  many.  The  people  of  Virginia  were  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Ever  since  the  adoption 
of  the  original  constitution,  after  her  allegiance 
as  a colony  had  been  severed,  there  had  been 
two  questions  which  agitated  her  people.  The 
convention  which  assembled  in  her  capital  in 
1829  had  been  the  scene  of  a very  vigorous  if 
not  acrimonious  debate,  on  the  question  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  State 
government.  The  western  members,  led  by 
the  intrepid  and  gigantic  Doddridge,  had  sought 
to  engraft  in  the  organic  law  the  just  principle 
of  all  true  Republican  government,  that  each 
and  every  citizen  should  have  equal  privileges 
in  the  affairs  pertaining  to  the  common  weal. 
They  had  not  been  successful,  but  an  arbitrary 
basis  had  been  assumed  whereby  property  was 
to  counterbalance,  in  some  measure,  the  mantle 
of  citizenship  in  the  legislature  of  the  State. 
This  was  a source  of  much  irritation  in  the 
trans-Alleghany  counties,  and  the  aspiring- 
young  men  of  that  section  readily  took  up  the 
theme  promulgated  by  the  leading  public  men 
of  the  day,  and  it  was  a fertile  field  to  till  in  the 
heat  of  a political  contest.  Another  of  the  grave 
questions  that  agitated  the  people  of  Virginia 
was  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise. 
From  the  first  organization  of  the  State  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  suffrage  had  been  confined  by  a prop- 
erty qualification  to  the  ownership  of  a freehold. 
The  advancing  tide  of  intelligence  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  were  beginning  to  chafe  under  the 
restraint  thus  imposed.  The  agitation  which 
followed  the  action  of  the  Convention  of  1829-30 
became  more  active  until  it  manifested  itself  in 
the  election  of  a legislature  which  submitted  a 
vote  upon  the  question  of  calling  a convention 
to  remodel  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The 
people,  by  a large  majority,  decided  in  favor  of 
the  convention,  and  an  election  for  delegates 
was  held  in  May,  1850.  For  one  of  these  dele- 
gates the  people  of  the  district,  composed, 
under  the  call,  of  the  counties  of  Monongalia, 
Preston,  Marion, and  Taylor,  instinctively  turned 
to  Mr.  Willey,  although  his  political  party  was 
in  a great  minority  in  it.  They  knew  of  his 
talents  and  they  relied  upon  his  fidelity.  He 
was  a genuine  son  of  the  people,  and  his  sym- 
pathies were  in  harmony  with  their  interests 
and  sentiments.  As  a member  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  followed  he  took  a conspicuous  part 
in  its  deliberations,  and  was  one  of  the  cham- 
pions of  western  views.  His  eloquence  and  his 
scholarly  acquirements  won  the  respect  of  his 
foes  and  the  admiration  of  his  friends.  It  was 
his  first  appearance  in  a deliberative  body,  and 
the  press  of  the  day,  in  speaking  of  his  extreme 
modesty  and  unassuming  character,  records  that 
after  he  obtained  the  floor  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility caused  him  to  fairly  stagger  under 
his  load.  The  old  question  of  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation soon  became  prominent  in  the  body. 
Mr.  Willey  made  a characteristic  speech  upon 
the  subject,  well  fitting  his  life  and  associa- 
tions ; it  breathed  of  the  spirit  of  his  native  hills 
and  of  the  freemen  whose  delegate  he  was.  He 
denied  that  wealth  is  properly  the  source  of 
political  power;  he  asserted  that  wisdom,  vir- 
tue, and  intelligence  are  the  true  elements  of 
political  influence,  and  that  wealth  is  often, 
from  its  corrupting  tendency,  a disqualification ; 
that  there  would  be  a preponderating  majority 
of  whites  in  western  Virginia,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  controlled  by  an  eastern  aristoc- 
racy ; that  the  materials  of  armies  had  much  to 
do  with  the  question ; that  he  would  not  permit, 
however,  majorities  to  oppress  minorities,  and 
would  prescribe  constitutional  checks  thereto: 
that  the  rights  of  persons  were  above  those  of 


property  even,  and  must  first  be  provided  for ; 
and  that  Virginia,  the  first  to  vindicate  inalien- 
able rights  from  English  encroachment,  ought 
not  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  their  potency  in 
the  regulation  of  her  own  domestic  affairs. 
The  effort  was  being  made  by  the  delegates 
from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  to  provide 
a system  of  representation  in  the  Legislature, 
based  upon  the  wealth  of  the  State.  This  was 
largely  in  the  ascendant  in  that  section  by  rea- 
son of  the  property  held  in  slaves.  It  eventu- 
ated in  that  convention  in  a provision  that,  after 
the  year  1865,  to  which  period  arbitrary  repre- 
sentation in  the  various  counties  and  districts 
was  provided  for,  two  modes  known  as  “ suf- 
frage basis”  and  “ mixed  basis”  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  State.  Speaking  of 
the  suffrage  basis  which  Western  members  were 
seeking  to  engraft  on  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Willey  in  conclusion  said: 

“ For  the  honor  of  the  ‘Old  Dominion’  I pray 
that  this  mixed  basis  shall  never  darken  her  an- 
nals. Liberty,  if  not  born  on  her  soil,  at  least 
escaped  from  her  bondage  here,  and  first  stood 
forth  in  all  the  graceful  attitude  of  her  mature 
proportions.  Shall  she  be  stabbed  on  the  very 
arena  of  her  original  triumph?  Shall  she  be 
wounded  in  the  house  of  her  friends?  Why, 
what  an  unenviable  position  gentlemen  are 
striving  to  place  this  proud  old  State  in ! Cling- 
ing to  the  relics  of  an  exploded  aristocracy, 
under  the  blazing  splendor  of  American  liberty. 
Star  after  star  has  been  added  to  the  glorious 
galaxy  of  American  States  to  increase  the  lustre 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
undimmed  by  the  faintest  shadow  of  the  dark 
dogma  of  property  representation.  One  after 
another  of  the  ‘Old  Thirteen’  have  thrown  off 
the  livery  of  colonial  vassalage,  from  which 
there  was  not  an  entire  escape  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  till  there  is  hardly  a vestige 
of  mixed  basis  remaining  in  the  Union.  All 
over  North  America,  where  our  banner  is  un- 
furled, it  floats,  with  exceptions  hardly  worthy 
of  being  named,  over  a people  not  only  by 
‘nature  equally  free  and  independent,’  but  so  in 
fact.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  moral  influences  of 
this  great  American  doctrine  of  political  equal- 
ity, and  its  practical  development  in  the  civil, 
social,  moral,  political,  and  religious  condition 
of  the  American  citizen,  have  crossed  the  seas. 
They  have)  reached  Asia.  They  are  recognized 
in  Africa.  They  are  felt  and  feared  in  Europe. 
Ancient  dynasties  and  hoary  thrones  are  crum- 
bling away  to  naught,  under  the  spreading  and 
potent  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty. The  pampered  minions  of  moneyed 
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aristocracy  ■ — the  proscriptive  children  of  a 
haughty  oligarchy,  are  trembling  for  the  tenure 
of  their  privileges  and  their  powers,  under  the 
influence  of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty. 
The  great  mighty  popular  heart  of  the  world 
has  received  an  impulse.  The  masses  are  mov- 
ing. The  divine  right  of  kings  has  been  ex- 
ploded, and  the  millions  groping  'in  the  dark 
labyrinth  of  despotism  are  being  quickened  and 
enlightened  by  the  great  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  be- 
neath the  noontide  effulgence  of  this  great 
principle  of  popular  supremacy,  a voice  is  heard 
in  old  Virginia,  rising  from  almost  the  spot 
where  the  clarion  voice  of  Henry  awoke  a na- 
tion to  freedom  when  he  exclaimed,  ‘Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death!’ — even  here,  where 
we  should  take  off  our  shoes,  for  the  earth  on 
which  we  walk  is  holy,  bearing  in  its  consecrated 
bosom  the  remains  of  George  Mason  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  one  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  other  of  the  Virginia  Bill 
of  Rights — even  here,  a demand  is  made  by 
honorable  gentlemen  to  give  superior  political 
power  to  the  property-holder,  and  virtually  in- 
vest goods  and  chattels  with  the  prerogative  of 
legislating  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth! I trust  this  can  never  take  place.” 

An  extract  from  this  memorable  speech  is 
necessary  to  depict  the  issues  of  the  times,  and 
exhibit  the  sentiments  held  by  the  people  of 
western  Virginia,  and  voiced  by  their  courage- 
ous and  undaunted  delegate.  In  the  light  of 
this  language  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the 
attitude  of  this  people  in  the  great  events  that 
followed  in  a few  brief  years,  and  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  line  of  remark  was  full  and  complete 
in  their  conduct  in  the  then  near  future.  This 
speech  attracted  much  attention  throughout  the 
State.  In  the  west,  it  was  universally  applauded 
as  a true  exposition  of  public  sentiment ; in  the 
east,  it  extorted  much  reluctant  compliment. 
The  correspondent  of  a Petersburg  paper  wrote 
of  it : “I  think  I do  no  one  injustice  when  I give 
the  opinion  that  his  is  the  best  speech  which 
has  as  yet  been  delivered  in  favor  of  the  white 
basis.”  The  Richmond  IV/u'^  gave  a long  syn- 
opsis of  it,  and  characterized  it  as  “ an  animated 
and  able  speech.”  The  Republican  Advocate  re- 
garded it  as  “ powerful,  argumentative,  and  elo- 
quent.” During  the  same  convention  Mr.  Willey 
made  two  other  notable  speeches — one  upon 
the  subject  of  an  elective  judiciary,  and  the 
other  upon  the  abolition  of  the  county  court  as 


then  constituted.  Upon  the  former  subject  he 
took  the  broad  and  philosophic  ground  that  the 
people  being  the  source  of  all  political  power 
would  always  select  the  judiciary  from  those 
who  were  in  harmony  with  themselves  in  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  legal  sense ; and  that  it  was 
as  well  to  trust  the  people  with  this  duty  as  it 
was  to  delegate  it  to  the  appointment  of  the 
executive  branch,  or  submit  it  to  the  caprices  of 
the  legislative  department ; that  in  fact  the  true 
theory  of  government  was  to  maintain  an  entire 
independence  in  the  three  departments  of  ad- 
ministration. Prior  to  that  time  the  judges  had 
been  elected  by  the  legislature  or  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Indeed  all  the  offices  in  the 
State,  and  in  the  county  organization  also,  had 
been  filled  by  election  by  the  legislature  or  ap- 
pointment, save  only  the  legislative  branch, 
which  was  the  solitary  department  filled  by 
popular  suffrage ; and  the  result  of  that  conven- 
tion brought  about,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Virginia,  a general  exercise  of  the  right 
to  select  State,  county,  and  district  officers  by 
the  people.  The  county  court  was  composed 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  scattered  throughout 
the  counties,  appointed  by  the  Governor;  it 
had  enlarged  powers  of  original  general  juris- 
diction in  law  and  equity.  But  it  had  evidently 
outlived  its  day,  and  was  illy  adapted  to  the 
times.  Mr.  Willey’s  practical  eye  as  an  at- 
torney had  discerned  its  imperfections,  and  his 
still  closer  contact  for  so  many  years  as  its  clerk 
had  disclosed  its  unfitness  for  the  new  condition 
of  things  which  he  fondly  hoped  was  dawning 
on  Virginia.  In  this,  however,  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful ; but  after  undergoing  an  eventful  career, 
the  county  court,  at  last,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  people  in  1879,  attained  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  its  final  repose.  The  Constitution 
submitted  to  the  people  as  the  work  of  this 
convention  was  not  satisfactory  in  many  as- 
pects, but  as  a whole  it  was  a great  advance. 
The  influence  of  the  West  had  been  impressed 
upon  it  in  many  features.  Property  qualifica- 
tion for  the  suffragan  was  omitted,  and  suffrage 
was  free  and  untrammelled  in  its  exercise.  It 
received  the  sanction  of  the  people,  by  a large 
majority,  in  1852.  Mr.  Willey  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  the  bar  of  Monongalia  in 
1852.  He  extended  his  practice  into  the  ad- 
ioining  counties  of  Marion  and  Preston.  He 
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became  a candidate  for  Congress  in  the  same 
year,  with  no  expectation  of  being  elected,  but 
to  bring  out  a full  vote  for  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He 
canvassed  the  district  thoroughly  and  awakened 
the  masses,  wherever  he  went,  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  issues  and  his  electrifying  oratory. 
He  ran  largely  in  excess  of  the  general  ticket, 
but  was  defeated.  In  1853,  he  delivered  a series 
of  lecturer  on  the  Spirit  and  Progress  of  Method- 
ism. They  were  highly  commended  by  the 
press  and  his  hearers.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  various  so- 
cieties throughout  the  country.  He  delivered 
temperance  lectures  in  many  localities  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Division  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance.  He  spoke  at  Pittsburgh  in 
favor  of  extending  slack-water  to  the  State  line. 
His  journal  at  this  period  is  filled  with  accounts 
of  active  labors  in  the  temperance  cause,  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  everywhere  that  good  could 
be  accomplished.  His  records  show  a broad, 
catholic  spirit,  free  from  bigotry  and  intolerance. 
Many  touching  domestic  scenes  are  committed 
to  its  pages.  He  speaks  of  his  step-mother  on 
one  occasion,  who  had  been  on  a visit  to  him, 
thus : “ She  was  a step-mother  only  in  name. 
She  was  always  to  me  truly  kind,  far  beyond 
my  deserts.  Heaven  will  reward  her.  She  was 
not  as  a mother  to  an  orphan.  She  was  a 
mother  to  me  in  a// her  conduct.”  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  but  three  years  old.  Of  her 
this  memory  appears : “ I recolleet  seeing  her 
corpse  and  wondering  why  my  mother  had  gone 
to  sleep  in  so  strange  a place.  I believe  I once 
heard  her  singing  with  other  voices  in  strains 
of  no  earthly  melody — but  this  will  be  ealled 
superstition.  I shall  never  forget  it.”  Mr. 
Willey  wrote  an  article  which  was  published  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review,  1853,  on  “The  Spirit  and  Mission  of 
Methodism.”  It  was  much  commended  by  the 
press  of  that  church.  The  Christian  Advocate 
atid  Journal,  of  New  York,  says  of  it:  “It  is 
peculiarly  timely,  as  called  for  by  the  state  of 
our  church,  and  clearly  pointing  out  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  the  essential  principles  of 
Methodism.  ...  We  should  greatly  transcend 
the  prescribed  limits  were  we  to  indulge  the 
fulness  of  heart  which  has  been  made  to  over- 
flow in  reading  the  artiele  to  which  we  refer.” 


In  1854,  he  delivered  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and 
also  at  Wheeling,  a lecture  on  “ The  Perpetua- 
tion of  Liberty  and  the  Union.”  It  was  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  and  was  widely  circu- 
lated and  read.  In  June,  1855,  he  delivered 
the  Annual  Address  before  the  Philo-Franklin 
Literary  Society  of  Allegheny  College,  which 
was  published  by  the  society.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  he  delivered  the  address  before 
the  Western  Virginia  Agricultural  Society, 
and  Industrial  Institute,  at  Wheeling.  It  was 
also  published.  In  it  he  drew  a picture  of  the 
model  farmer,  appearing  to  forget  nothing.  It 
was  an  able  speeeh,  full  of  suggestions.  In 
January,  1858,  he  lectured  at  Richmond,  Va., 
before  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  that  city,  and  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  same.  The  society  voted  that 
the  lecture  had  afforded  “ more  than  mere  grati- 
fication.” His  theme  was  “ Christian  Missions 
in  their  Secular  Influences.”  He  discussed  the 
rationale  of  Christianity  as  the  great  underlying 
basis  of  all  our  civilization,  of  all  our  social 
confidence  and  seeurity,  and  portrayed  in  a nar- 
rative manner  what  Christianity  had  done  for 
the  nations  that  had  encouraged  it.  In  address- 
ing the  literary  soeieties  of  Monongalia  Acad- 
emy, he  made  “ A Plea  for  Virginia,”  showing 
that  her  sons  must  develop  the  resources  of 
their  own  State.  On  the  lothof  February,  1859, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  State  Conven- 
tion at  Riehmond  as  a candidate  for  the  office 
of  Lieutenant-Governor.  During  the  campaign 
following  he  canvassed  a large  part  of  the  State, 
both  east  and  west  of  the  mountains.  He  so 
bore  himself  throughout  this  struggle  with  all 
the  dignified  courtesy  of  the  able  statesman  and 
true  gentleman,  that  he  received  many  compli- 
ments from  his  opponents  for  his  ability  and 
fairness.  The  ticket,  of  which  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam L.  Goggin  was  the  head,  was  defeated.  In 
his  own  county,  however,  which  the  Hon.  Henry 
A.  Wise  had  carried  four  years  before  by  over 
seven  hundred  majority,  his  majority  was  sev- 
enteen. The  following  year  he  was  a delegate 
to  the  Whig  National  Convention  whieh  met  at 
Baltimore,  and  nominated  John  Bell  and  Ed- 
ward Everett  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  ensuing  canvass, 
addressing  the  people  at  various  points.  In 
the  intervening  period  between  the  close  of  the 
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year  1852  and  i860,  Mr.  Willey  was  most  dili- 
gently busied  by  a large  and  lucrative  law  prac- 
tice. The  intervals  of  respite  from  the  demands 
of  his  profession  were  very  few.  But  these 
golden  hours  were  deemed  a season  of  recrea- 
tion if  he  could  but  pursue  in  quietness  the 
paths  of  literature  which  he  loved  so  well.  His 
desire  for  knowledge  had  abated  none  of  its 
vigor.  He  was  in  the  full  tide  of  his  mental 
powers,  and  his  physical  health  was  much  im- 
proved over  the  earlier  years  of  his  manhood. 
He  seemed  to  have  given  himself  wholly  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession  as  a means  of  advance- 
ment in  the  world,  and  was  living  happily  in  the 
enjoyment  of  great  domestic  felicity,  content 
with  the  thought  of  a quiet  existence  and  free- 
dom from  the  excitement  and  fierce  struggles 
incident  to  public  station.  The  near  future  was 
pregnant  with  events  in  which  he  was  destined 
to  be  an  actor  of  no  mean  bearing.  Foreseeing 
the  terrible  disasters  which  must  follow  seces- 
sion, Mr.  Willey  exerted  himself  to  stem  the 
tide  which,  during  all  the  autumn  of  i860, 
seemed  to  be  flowing  in  the  direction  of  national 
disruption.  He  predicted  from  the  hustings 
that  if  Virginia  attempted  to  secede,  one  of  the 
results  would  be  her  division.  He  wrote  and 
published  a long  article  of  the  date  of  December 
26,  i860,  which  concluded  in  the  following  em- 
phatic words : 

“ I am  for  Virginia  as  she  is  and  was,  as  our 
fathers  created  her — one  and  indivisible.  I 
have  deprecated  recent  manifestations  of  a de- 
sire for  her  dismemberment.  Let  her  be  in- 
tegral forever.  But  if  we  are  to  be  dragged 
into  secession  or  disunion ; to  be  made  a mere 
outside  appendage  to  a Southern  Confederacy, 
defenceless  and  exposed  as  we  must  be,  by  our 
geographical  position,  to  all  the  wrong  and  con- 
tumely that  may  be  heaped  upon  us,  our  op- 
pression may  become  intolerable ; and  I for  one 
will  be  ready  to  accept  the  only  alternative." 

The  Legislature  was  convoked  in  extra  ses- 
sion. It  issued  a call  for  a convention,  fixing 
the  time  of  the  election  of  delegates  thereto  in 
February,  1861.  The  convention  was  to  assem- 
ble in  Richmond  soon  thereafter.  Again  the 
people  of  his  native  county  turned  to  Mr.  Willey. 
The  action  of  the  Gulf  States  in  passing  ordi- 
nances of  secession,  and  confederating  for  mu- 
tual attack  and  defence ; the  inefficiency  and 
hesitation  of  the  Federal  Administration;  the 


treachery  of  high  officials  and  the  general  signs 
and  sounds  of  the  hour,  filled  the  masses  in 
western  Virginia  with  alarm.  Mr.  Willey  was 
known  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  people  of  his 
section  on  the  questions  most  vitally  affecting 
their  interests.  He  was  known  to  be  for  the 
Union  and  opposed  to  secession.  No  pledges 
were  exacted  from  him  in  the  canvass.  There 
was  no  canvass.  He  was  elected  without  oppo- 
sition. The  history  of  this  convention  is  re- 
markable as  an  example  of  the  coercive  power 
of  mere  local  surroundings.  When  it  assembled 
the  large  majority  of  its  members  were  thor- 
oughly opposed  to  any  action  which  savored  of 
the  severance  of  the  ties  that  bound  Virginia  to 
the  Federal  Union.  They  had  been  selected  by 
constituencies  equally  loyal  to  the  government 
established  by  Washington,  and  who  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  had  declared  that  any  action 
taken  by  the  convention  should  be  returned  to 
them  for  their  approval.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  true  purpose  in  assembling  the  body 
was  disclosed.  Resolutions  looking  to  a seces- 
sion of  the  State  soon  poured  upon  the  conven- 
tion from  those  whose  ultimate  object  could  no 
longer  be  doubted.  One  by  one  many  whose 
fealty  was  supposed  to  be  unquestioned  yielded 
to  the  clamor  or  threats  of  the  determined  spirit 
of  secession.  It  was  an  hour  of  grave  thought 
and  apprehension  to  those  whose  patriotism 
knew  no  faltering,  and  whose  anxious  hearts 
were  true  to  the  traditions  and  teachings  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic.  None  felt  a more 
poignant  sorrow  at  the  madness  of  the  hour 
than  Mr.  Willey.  He  exerted  himself  with  all 
the  ability  and  pertinacity  of  his  character  to 
stop  the  onward  rush  of  the  swelling  waters  of 
disunion.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1861,  he  deliv- 
ered a speech  of  great  power,  in  opposition  to 
the  scheme  of  secession.  Threats  of  violence 
had  been  uttered  on  the  streets  and  in  the  very 
corridors  of  the  capitol  against  any  who  dared 
to  raise  a voice  of  protest  against  the  contem- 
plated action  of  secession.  He  first  spoke  of 
the  attempts  to  suppress  free  speech,  and  de- 
clared that  he  spoke  more  with  a desire  to  vin- 
dicate the  right  of  free  speech  than  with  a hope 
of  enlightening  the  body;  that  he  represented 
a free  people  and  they  should  be  heard  through 
him.  The  right  of  free  speech  was  a funda- 
mental principle  of  republican  liberty,  and 
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whenever  it  was  destroyed  the  people’s  liberties 
were  overthrown ; whether  the  suppression  was 
the  result  of  an  imperial  edict  or  popular  vio- 
lence and  intimidation,  in  either  case  men  were 
slaves.  On  the  question  of  the  right  of  seces- 
sion he  said : 

" I am  not  here,  sir,  to  argue  the  right  of 
secession.  I do  not  intend  to  weary  the  con- 
vention by  entering  into  a discussion  of  that 
question.  I shall  not  even  pause,  sir,  to  vindi- 
cate the  founders  of  our  Constitution  from  the 
imputation,  which  seems  to  me  would  certainly 
apply  to  them,  of  a most  gross  self-stultification 
in  organizing  a great  government,  in  establish- 
ing a more  perfect  Union,  by  collecting  together 
a heterogeneous  mass  of  political  elements  that 
might  dissolve  and  fall  asunder  any  day.  I 
shall  never  believe  that  Washington,  and  Mad- 
ison, and  Franklin,  and  the  other  great  sages 
who  constructed  the  Union  in  the  first  place 
and  organized  our  Federal  Government,  brought 
their  labors  to  no  greater  results  than  this ; that 
is  to  say,  to  bring  the  States  of  the  Federal 
Union  together,  give  them  a simple  introduc- 
tion to  each  other,  and  place  them  side  by  side, 
under  the  flag  of  the  country,  without  any  legal 
bond  to  bind  the  Union.  Sir,  I believe  in  no 
such  voluntary  association.” 

He  said  that  he  could  not  conceive  that  the 
Federal  Government,  when  purchasing  Louis- 
iana, believed  that  that  State  could  foreclose  the 
great  commercial  advantages  arising  from  the 
freedom  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  at  her 
pleasure,  by  secession.  Nor  when  Florida, 
which  was  acquired  at  such  great  expense, 
chose  to  so  construe  the  bond  that  she  too 
could  quietly  walk  out  of  the  Union  with  all  the 
forts  and  arsenals  belonging  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. Nor  could  Texas  pass  out  of  the 
Union  after  so  great  a struggle  had  been  made 
in  her  acquirement.  If  so,  likewise  a State 
could  refuse  to  participate  in  a war  with  an  in- 
vading enemy,  or  after  it  was  over  and  the 
invader  expelled,  it  could  bid  adieu  to  its  asso- 
ciates whose  blood  and  treasure  had  been  ex- 
pended in  its  defence,  and  take  no  part  in 
meeting  the  results.  He  showed  that  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  did  not  so  esteem  the 
Constitution ; that  the  iron  logic  of  President 
Jackson  had  penetrated  the  weak  defences  of  the 
argument.  He  combated  the  various  positions 
offered  in  favor  of  secession  with  warmth,  and 
maintained  that  it  provided  no  remedy  for  the 
ills  complained  of,  but  rather  aggravated  them. 


To  the  argument  that  there  was  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South,  he 
spoke  as  follows : 

“ Against  this  mere  speculative  opinion  I op- 
pose stubborn  facts.  Against  this  mere  predic- 
tion I present  actual  history.  I appeal  to  the 
record  of  the  past  operation  and  effect  of  the 
Federal  Union.  It  is  no  longer  a problem  to  be 
solved.  It  has  had  a fair  trial ; it  has  been  in 
existence  seventy-five  years.  Look  at  the  result 
of  the  experiment.  I shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe it.  Some  traveller  records  that,  in  the 
great  temple  of  St.  Paul’s,  there  is  a tablet  upon 
which  the  name  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
great  architect,  is  engraved.  Beneath  it  is  this 
inscription — ‘Do  you  ask  for  his  monument? 
Circunispice.  Look  around!’  In  reference  to 
the  great  experiment  of  the  Union,  I can  only 
say  with  reverence,  awe,  and  patriotic  emotion 
— ‘Look  around!’  Whose  heart  does  not  throb, 
as  an  American  citizen,  in  view  of  this  experi- 
ment? Look  around  you,  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  from 
Texas  to  Maine.  Three-quarters  of  a century 
ago  we  were  only  four  or  five  millions  of  people 
in  number,  and  but  a few  scattered  and  impov- 
erished States.  Now  we  are  thirty-four  States — 
for  I will  not  admit  that  our  sisters  are  finally 
gone — with  cities  rivalling  in  wealth,  popula- 
tion, power  and  magnitude  the  oldest  cities  of 
the  oldest  empire  of  the  world;  with  a people 
unsurpassed  for  intelligence,  for  all  the  appli- 
ances and  means  of  self-subsistence,  for  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  and  the  like  of  whom  the 
sun  of  God  has  never  before  shone  upon.  And 
yet  we  are  only  upon  the  threshold  of  our  glori- 
ous destiny,  if  we  will  be  but  faithful  to  our 
duties  as  true  American  citizens,” 

He  spoke  of  the  evils  that  would  result  from 
secession,  in  the  establishment  of  a number  of 
weak  and  warring  confederacies.  He  declared 
that  the  moral  sense  of  the  world  was  against 
slavery.  He  said  that  one  of  the  evils  of  seces- 
sion would  be  the  destruction  of  nationality  and 
the  prestige  of  the  American  name  and  citizen- 
ship. 

“ How  is  it  now,  sir?”  he  exclaimed.  ‘‘  Where- 
ever  our  country’s  flag,  with  its  thirty-four  stars, 
floats  on  the  breeze,  any  Virginian  may  stand 
up  and  proudly  point  to  that  banner  as  a flag 
that  represents  his  country  and  his  country’s 
greatness  and  power.  Sir,  it  is  a noble  flag.  It 
is  a flag  upon  which  victory  has  perched  with- 
out interruption  for  seventy  years — a flag  which 
Perry  carried  in  his  hand  through  the  din  and 
smoke  of  battle  and  placed  it  victoriously  upon 
the  enemy’s  vessel — an  enemy  who  once  held 
the  empire  of  the  sea — a flag  which  waved  in 
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triumph  at  the  head  of  our  army  in  its  victori- 
ous march  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital  of 
Mexico,  and  at  last  floated  over  the  palaces  of 
the  Montezumas — a flag  which  protects  our 
commerce  in  every  port  and  on  every  sea — a 
flag  which,  in  short,  represents  our  national 
power,  gives  full  protection  to  every  American 
citizen,  go  where  he  will — whether  among  the 
savages  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  or  among 
nobles  in  the  abodes  of  kings  or  emperors,  or 
wherever  else  he  may  choose  to  wander.  Se- 
cession will  trail  that  glorious  banner  in  the 
dust — destroy  its  prestige  and  power — and  leave 
the  American  citizen  to  wander  abroad,  if  he 
shall  dare  to  go  abroad,  an  object  of  contempt, 
for  chuckling  tyrants  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at,  while  they  say,  ‘Behold  the  last  pitiable 
demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  the  dogma  of 
man’s  capacity  for  self-government.’” 

Notwithstanding  the  powerful  influence 
brought  to  bear  by  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, the  convention  held  out  against  the  efforts 
of  the  secessionists  during  the  month  of  March. 
At  length  the  chiefs  in  the  movement  deemed 
the  hour  for  decisive  action  at  hand.  The  con- 
vention went  into  secret  session,  and  after  a 
few  days  of  intense  but  brief  debate,  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  passed  April  17,  1861. 
On  its  passage  Mr.  Willey  and  other  members, 
a majority  of  whom  were  representatives  of 
western  constituencies,  voted  in  the  negative. 
For  a day  or  two  after  the  fateful  secret  found 
its  way  to  the  outside  world,  the  members  who 
had  voted  against  it  were  .the  objects  of  scorn 
and  contumely.  Many  of  them  yielded  to  the 
storm  that  came  from  the  various  quarters  of 
family  and  local  influences.  They  came  into 
the  convention  on  the  following  day  and  by  the 
appeals  of  their  associates  were  induced  to  sign 
the  fateful  document  after  its  enrolment.  The 
last  speech  made  by  Mr.  Willey,  in  the  conven- 
tion, was  in  resistance  to  these  vehement  ap- 
peals. He  cast  no  vote  after  the  one  which 
recorded  him  in  the  negative  on  the  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  took  no  further  part  in  the 
proceedings.  On  the  21st  of  April,  being  com- 
pelled to  procure  a permit  from  the  Governor 
(Letcher)  he  started  for  his  home.  On  arriving 
at  Alexandria  he  was  prohibited  from  going  to 
Washington,  and  was  forced  to  remain  over 
night,  during  which  he  was  seriously  beset  by  a 
band  of  self-styled  “ Regulators,”  who  threat- 
ened to  cast  him  into  the  Potomac  River.  He 
retraced  his  course  the  next  morning  to  Manas- 


sas Junction,  and  came  up  the  valley  to  Win- 
chester, where  he  found  the  place  full  of  volun- 
teers marching  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  He  arrived 
at  the  latter  place  next  day,  to  find  the  armory 
and  the  splendid  buildings  of  the  United  States 
Government  a mass  of  smoking  ruins,  and  the 
place  occupied  by  armed  volunteers  of  Virginia. 
Here  he  was  kept  under  military  surveillance 
until  evening,  when  he  boarded  the  cars  and  in 
due  time  once  more  breathed  the  free  air  of  his 
native  hills.  When  it  became  known  to  the 
loyal  people  of  northwestern  Virginia  that  the 
Convention  had  passed  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, the  excitement  became  intense,  which  was 
succeeded  by  a resolution  of  defiance  in  their 
minds  and  hearts.  The  remembrance  of  years 
of  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  eastern  oligarchy 
rose  up  to  stimulate  their  deep-seated  love  of 
the  government  of  the  fathers.  This  was  height- 
ened when  it  became  known  to  what  lengths  of 
usurpation  the  convention  had  been  extended. 
Its  proceedings  were  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Willey  in  a speech  delivered  subsequently  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

“ Before  the  seal  of  secrecy  was  removed  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention ; before  the 
people  knew  that  the  ordinance  had  been  passed ; 
before  the  people  had  voted  upon  it — yes,  sir ! 
on  the  very  next  day  after  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance,  the  convention  began  to  levy  war 
against  the  United  States — large  appropriations 
for  military  purposes  were  made ; field  officers 
were  appointed  and  commissioned ; the  military 
stores,  forts,  arsenals,  and  arms,  and  custom- 
houses of  the  United  States  were  seized  at 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  other 
places.  A fortnight  had  not  elapsed  until  the 
convention,  still  in  secret  session,  and  before 
the  people  knew  that  any  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion had  passed,  had,  by  solemn  compact  made 
with  commissioners  from  the  insurrectionary 
government  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States, 
annexed  Virginia  to  that  confederation,  and 
transferred  to  it  her  entire  military  resources 
and  placed  the  militia  under  the  control  of  the 
rebel  chief  of  that  insurrectionary  organization. 
All  this  was  done  by  these  secret  conspirators, 
not  only  before  the  people  had  voted  upon  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  but  before  they  were 
permitted  to  know,  or  did  know,  that  any  ordi- 
nance of  secession  had  been  passed.  Thus  were 
the  unconscious  people  of  Virginia,  like  beasts 
in  the  shambles,  transferred  to  a new  allegiance, 
a new  government,  and  new  rulers  and  political 
masters,  in  the  selection  of  whom  they  had  no 
knowledge  or  choice.  And  before  the  people 
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were  permitted  to  know  of  these  proceedings, 
the  ‘sacred  soil’  of  Virginia  was  trodden  by  the 
armed  legions  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf 
States,  and  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May, 
when  the  ordinance  was  to  be  voted  upon  by 
the  people,  thirty  thousand  glittering  bayonets 
surrounded  the  polls  from  the  Chesapeake  to 
the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies.  Portions  of  the 
Confederate  forces  had  been  pushed  across  the 
Alleghanies,  and  were  menacing  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  northwest  Virginia. 
Officers  had  been  commissioned  and  authorized 
to  raise  troops  there  and  to  organize  the  militia 
in  subjection  to  the  military  tyrants  at  Mont- 
gomery, and  in  hostility  to  the  United  States. 
The  civil  authorities  were  also  threatened  with 
condign  punishment  unless  they  instantly  rec- 
ognized this  new  order  of  things,  and  adminis- 
tered their  offices  as  under  the  authority  of  the 
Southern  Confederation.” 

Alarmed  and  exasperated  by  their  proceed- 
ings, the  loyal  people  in  some  thirty  of  the 
northwestern  counties  assembled  in  primary 
meetings  and  appointed  delegates  to  a mass 
convention  to  be  held  in  Wheeling  on  the  13th 
of  May  following.  The  object  was  to  consult 
upon  the  situation  and  concert  measures  for 
the  public  safety.  When  the  time  appointed 
arrived  there  was  a mass  convention  indeed. 
Some  three  hundred  delegates  were  present. 
Mr.  Willey  had  not  intended  to  be  present,  but 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Hon.  F.  H.  Pierpont 
he  was  induced  to  go.  The  latter  gentleman 
informed  him  that  the  Hon.  John  S.  Carlisle, 
who  had  been  a delegate  to  the  Richmond  Con- 
vention and  was  an  ardent  Union  man,  intended 
to  introduce  a proposition  to  immediately  create 
a new  State  out  of  certain  northwestern  coun- 
ties, without  first  having  obtained  the  consent 
of  either  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  or  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Such  a propo- 
sition was  introduced  by  Mr.  Carlisle  early  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  convention.  It  seemed 
to  meet  with  great  favor  both  in  convention  and 
among  the  throngs  of  people  outside  of  the 
body.  They  were  looking  to  the  end  without 
respect  to  the  means.  They  were  actuated  by 
a patriotic  and  proper  purpose;  but  were  not 
advised  of  the  essential  preliminary  steps  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
Governor  Pierpont  exerted  himself  with  great 
energy  and  ability  to  defeat  so  revolutionary  a 
project.  In  this  he  had  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Willey.  They  spoke  against  it  for  a con- 


siderable part  of  two  days.  At  first  their  efforts 
excited  much  angry  feeling — especially  against 
Mr.  Willey.  Placards  were  posted  in  the  city 
calling  a meeting  to  denounce  him.  But  plant- 
ing themselves  on  the  Constitution  and  the  law, 
they  maintained  their  position  boldly  and  un- 
flinchingly. The  convention  came  to  see  that 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  project  would  de- 
feat the  object  they  had  in  view,  and  most 
probably  involve  the  people  of  northwestern 
Virginia  in  disaster  and  disgrace.  It  was  at 
this  point  when  Governor  Pierpont  introduced 
the  following  proposition : 

“ Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  ordinance 
of  secession  being  ratified  by  a vote,  we  recom- 
mend to  the  people  of  the  counties  here  repre- 
sented, and  all  others  disposed  to  co-operate 
with  us,  to  appoint,  on  the  4th  day  of  June, 
1861,  delegates  to  a general  convention,  to  meet 
on  the  nth  of  that  month,  at  such  place  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  committee  hereinafter 
provided,  to  devise  such  measures  and  take 
such  action  as  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
people  they  represent  may  demand — each  coun- 
ty to  appoint  a number  of  representatives  to 
said  convention  equal  to  double  the  number  to 
which  it  will  be  entitled  in  the  next  House  of 
Delegates ; and  the  Senators  and  Delegates  to 
be  elected  on  the  23d  instant,  by  the  counties 
referred  to,  to  the  next  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  and  who  concur  in  the  views  of  this 
convention,  to  be  entitled  to  seats  in  the  said 
convention  as  members  thereof.” 

This  resolution  was  cordially  supported  by 
Mr.  Willey.  It  was  adopted  and  furnished  a 
happy  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
This  June  convention  was  called.  It  reorgan- 
ized the  State.  A Legislature  assembled  at 
Wheeling,  and  the  loyal  State  government 
peacefully  resumed  its  legitimate  functions, 
with  Governor  Pierpont  at  its  head.  Mr.  Willey 
has  often  said  to  the  author  of  this  sketch,  that 
through  this  prudent,  wise,  and  statesmanlike 
measure,  the  people  were  more  indebted  to 
Governor  Pierpont,  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  this  security  against  anarchy, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  ultimate  creation 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  than  to  any  other 
man  in  it.  Of  the  effect  of  Mr.  Willey’s  speech 
during  the  contest  in  the  convention,  Gen. 
George  R.  Latham,  who  was  a delegate,  in  order 
to  correct  a misapprehension  which  still  seemed 
to  prevail  in  some  quarters,  wrote  to  him  from 
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his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  in  1866:  “I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  to  yourself,  as  I have  said  to  others,  that 
your  effort  on  that  occasion  saved  us  from 
anarchy,  and  placed  the  restoration  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  upon  a basis  which  secured  it  at 
once  the  respect  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  con- 
fidence and  recognition  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.”  Among  the  first  acts  of 
the  Legislature  was  the  election  of  Senators  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Willey 
was  chosen  as  one  of  these  in  July,  1861.  A 
special  session  of  Congress  was  then  being  held 
at  Washington,  where  he  presented  himself, 
and  after  a brief  delay  in  which  the  credentials 
which  he  bore  were  carefully  considered,  he 
took  his  seat.  Thus  was  the  wisdom  of  the 
action  for  which  Governor  Pierpont  and  himself 
had  so  arduously  struggled  fully  demonstrated. 
By  his  recognition  as  a Senator  from  Virginia 
the  Federal  Government  was  not  embarrassed 
by  the  exigency  of  the  situation,  nor,  in  its 
efforts  to  encourage  loyalty  in  so-called  seceded 
States,  was  it  required  to  occupy  an  illogical  or 
inconsistent  position  upon  the  asserted  right 
of  secession.  Mr.  Willey  in  his  first  speech  in 
the  Senate,  December  19,  1861,  announced  his 
opinions  very  decisively  on  the  great  question 
that  was  at  issue  between  the  contending  forces. 
He  asks  the  question  as  a primary  one  in  the 
pending  conflict: 

“ Has  the  Federal  Government  become  so 
destructive  of  the  ends  of  its  institution  as  to 
create  the  right  in  the  people,  or  any  portion  of 
the  people,  ‘to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  in- 
stitute a new  government’?  Respectfully  ap- 
pealing to  the  ‘opinions  of  mankind,’  and  invit- 
ing the  most  rigid  scrutiny  and  criticism,  I 
confidently  declare  that  this  rebellion  is  wholly 
inexcusable.” 

After  showing  the  groundlessness  of  the  fears 
of  the  South  from  the  action  of  the  Republican 
party  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  again  asks : 

‘‘  What  has  the  Republican  party  done,  since 
the  avowal  of  its  policy,  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  Territories?  Why,  sir,  with  a decided 
majority  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  it  has 
allowed  several  territorial  governments  to  be 
organized  without  intervention  to  exclude  slav- 
ery. The  South  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  emi- 
grate there  with  their  slaves  if  they  thought 
proper.  Will  it  be  a sufficient  reply  to  this  fact 
to  allege,  as  Southern  politicians  have  alleged. 


that  this  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  North 
would  never  have  been  manifested  if  it  had  not 
been  known  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  those 
Territories  were  of  such  a character  as  to  prac- 
tically prevent  the  existence  of  slavery  there? 
Grant  the  fact ; what  wrong  has  the  N orth  done 
to  the  South?  Was  the  North  responsible  for 
the  climate  and  soil?  Sir,  this  outcry  against 
the  North  in  regard  to  these  Territories  applies 
only  to  the  God  of  nature ; and,  so  far  as  seces- 
sion is  predicated  upon  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  any  of  the  present  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  a revolt  against  the  inexora- 
ble laws  of  nature  and  Providence.  The  spirit 
which  dictated-  it  is  akin  to  the  spirit  which  in- 
spired the  angelic  revolt  in  Heaven.  May  its 
overthrow  be  as  complete.” 

He  thoroughly  examined  the  pretexts  for  se- 
cession, offered  the  opinions  of  the  founders  of 
the  government  in  opposition  to  them,  and 
maintained  that  the  pretences  set  up  by  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  were  false  and  that 
no  shield  of  ‘‘  peaceable  secession”  could  avail 
against  the  execration  of  the  future. 

“ Sir,  truth  will  ere  long  strip  these  conspira- 
tors naked  before  the  world,  and  the  people 
whom  they  have  so  cruelly  misled  will  rise  up 
and  curse  them.  History — impartial  history — 
will  arraign  and  condemn  them  to  universal 
contempt.  It  will  hold  them  responsible  before 
man  and  God  for  the  direful  consequences  al- 
ready brought  upon  country,  and  for  the  evils 
yet  to  come — for  the  desolations  of  war,  its  pil- 
lage, and  rapine,  and  blood,  and  carnage,  and 
crime,  and  widowhood,  and  orphanage,  and  all 
its  sorrows  and  disasters.  . . . What  shall  be 
said  of  those  who,  without  pretence  of  provoca- 
tion, have  conspired  to  destroy  the  unexampled 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  overthrow  the  wisest  and  best  Government 
which  the  annals  of  history  have  ever  presented 
to  the  admiration  of  mankind?” 

He  closed  this  able  speech  in  an  eloquent 
peroration,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  rebel- 
lion was  “ treason  against  universal  liberty 
that  ‘‘  we  were  to-day  in  the  last  intrenchments 
of  liberty,  fighting  her  last  battle,”  and  ‘‘if  she 
perish  in  the  conflict  she  will  sink  into  a grave 
from  which  there  will  be  no  resurrection and 
that  “ twenty  millions  of  loj’-al  people  struggling 
in  such  a cause  as  this  must  prevail.” 

‘‘  Sir,  this  Union  cannot  be  dissolved.  Nature 
and  Providence  forbid  it.  Our  rivers,  and  lakes, 
and  mountains,  and  the  whole  geographical 
conformation  of  the  country  rebuke  the  treason 
that  would  sever  them.  Our  diversities  of  cli- 
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mate  and  soil  and  staple  production  do  but 
make  each  section  necessary  to  the  other. 
Science  and  art  have  annihilated  distance,  and 
brought  the  whole  family  of  States  into  a close 
proximity  and  constant  and  easy  intercourse. 
We  are  one  people  in  language,  in  law,  in  relig- 
ion, and  destiny.  ‘Whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put  asunder.  ’ The  past  is 
glorious — the  future  shall  be  sublime. 

“‘No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers  ; 

But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours.  ’ ” 

In  all  the  movements  which  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  formation  of  a new  State  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  Mr.  Willey  was  among  the  orig- 
inal actors  and  chief  advisers.  These  acts  of 
the  loyal  people  of  western  Virginia  will  be 
viewed  by  the  impartial  historian  with  wonder- 
ment and  admiration.  Their  position  was  one 
of  extreme  perplexity,  because  of  their  geo- 
graphical position  and  because  of  the  complex 
nature  of  the  problems  they  had  to  solve.  In 
all,  however,  they  acted  wisely  and  well.  Be- 
ginning at  the  corner-stone  of  all  true  govern- 
ment, they  laid  it  well  in  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a detailed 
account  of  the  acts  and  events  in  the  formation 
of  West  Virginia.  We  must  hurry  on.  It  was 
with  feelings  of  pride  mingled  with  anxiety  that 
Mr.  Willey  presented  the  Constitution  of  the 
proposed  State  of  West  Virginia,  accompanied 
with  the  aet  of  the  General  Assembly  assenting 
to  the  formation  of  the  same  and  the  memorial 
requesting  its  admission,  on  the  29th  day  of 
May,  1862,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  showed  that  there  was  the  requisite  popula- 
tion to  entitle  the  people  to  the  privilege.  The 
geographical  position  of  the  territory  was  also 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  admission.  The  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  were  impassable  barriers,  he 
maintained,  to  a common  State  policy.  Vast 
sums  of  money  had  been  expended  in  works  of 
internal  improvements  in  the  eastern  section, 
while  the  west  had  been  denied  like  privileges. 
The  social  institutions  were  such  as  to  indicate 
the  propriety  of  a division  of  the  State.  Negro 
slavery  required  a system  of  laws  adapted  to  its 
peculiar  necessities.  Slavery  never  could  exist 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  bounds  of  the 
proposed  new  State.  It  was  not  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  West  Virginia.  This  argument  on 
the  divergence  of  slave  and  free  institutions  he 
offered,  to  show  that  the  communities  were  not 


homogeneous,  which  was  essential  to  every 
political  organization,  and  not  on  the  moral  as- 
pects of  the  question  of  slavery:  on  that  subject 
his  opinions  had  been  expressed  in  the  Senate. 
After  consideration  of  the  area  of  the  proposed 
State,  a glance  at  its  immense  mineral  and  tim- 
ber wealth,  and  the  statements  that  its  water- 
power was  sufficient  to  drive  all  the  machinery 
of  New  England  and  its  coal-fields  to  supply  the 
continent  for  a thousand  years,  Mr.  Willey  con- 
cluded in  the  following  eloquent  appeal : 

“ Sir,  these  eounties  of  western  Virginia, 
knocking  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a new 
State,  contain,  in  rich  abundance,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a great  commonwealth.  Why  have 
they  remained  undeveloped  in  the  oldest  State 
in  the  American  Union?  Why  are  our  mines 
unworked?  Why  are  our  waterfalls  forever 
wasting  away,  unappropriated  by  the  skill  of 
man,  chafing  and  foaming  in  their  channels,  as 
if  in  conscious  rage  at  the  long  neglect?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is  an  irrefutable  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  division  desired.  Unless 
the  State  is  divided,  these  natural  resources  of 
wealth  and  power  will  forever  remain  undevel- 
oped. Is  this  just  to  the  people  there?  Is  it 
just  to  the  country  at  large?  Thus,  sir,  we  pre- 
sent our  claims  for  this  new  State.  We  pray 
you  to  grant  your  assent.  It  will  send  a thrill 
of  joy  through  three  hundred  thousand  hearts, 
and  it  will  do  no  injustice  to  any.  Then,  sir, 
will  our  invaluable  virgin  mines  invite  the  es- 
pousal of  your  surplus  capital,  and  our  peren- 
nial streams  will  lend  their  exhaustless  power 
to  your  manufacturing  skill.  Then  shall  we 
soon  be  able  to  say,  in  the  jubilant  language  of 
the  Psalmist:  ‘The  pastures  are  clothed  with 
flocks : the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with 
corn;  they  shout  for  joy ; they  also  sing.’  Vir- 
ginia-East Virginia,  restored  from  her  tempo- 
rary aberration;  West  Virginia,  like  a newly 
discovered  star — East  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, twin  stars,  shall  thenceforth  shine  with 
ever-brightening  lustre  in  the  republican  zodiac 
of  States  encircling  our  western  hemisphere.” 

The  final  vote  on  the  admission  of  the  State 
was  not  reached  till  July  14,  1862.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  matter  was  reported  back  to  the 
Senate  by  the  committee  on  Territories.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Senate  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  constitution  of  the  new  State  concern- 
ing slavery.  While  arguing  the  propriety  of 
admitting  the  State  with  the  constitution  just 
as  the  people  of  West  Virginia  had  ordained  it, 
Mr.  Willey  was  nevertheless  willing  to  concede 
something  to  the  wishes  of  Senators.  He  pro- 
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posed  that  the  following  clause  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  constitution ; 

“ The  children  of  slaves  born  within  the  limits 
of  this  State  after  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  shall  be 
free ; and  no  slave  shall  be  permitted  to  come 
into  the  State  for  permanent  residence  therein.” 

But  even  this  did  not  meet  the  demand ; and 
Mr.  Willey’s  proposition  was  amended  so  as  to 
make  it  read  as  follows : 

“ The  children  of  slaves  born  within  the  limits 
of  this  State  after  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  shall  be 
free ; and  all  slaves  within  the  said  State  who 
shall,  at  the  time  aforesaid,  be  under  the  age  of 
ten  years,  shall  be  free  when  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years;  and  all  slaves  over 
ten  and  under  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  free 
when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years ; and  no  slave  shall  be  permitted  to  come 
into  the  State  for  permanent  residence  therein.” 

This  substitute  afterward  came  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  “Willey  Amendment,”  although  it 
had  not,  in  the  first  instance,  been  introduced 
by  him  in  its  exact  present  form,  but  only  ac- 
cepted by  him  in  deference  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Carlisle,  his  senatorial  col- 
league, who,  from  some  unexplained  reason, 
had  become  violently  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
the  new  State,  vehemently  assailed  the  measure 
now,  upon  the  ground  that  to  admit  the  new 
State  with  this  amendment  would  be  to  impose 
a constitution  upon  the  people  of  West  Virginia, 
which,  in  this  particular,  had  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  or  ratified  by  them.  There  was 
much  force  in  the  objection.  But  Mr.  Willey 
and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives representing  the  counties  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  new  State,  the  Hon.  William  G. 
Brown,  of  Kingwood,  and  the  Hon.  Jacob  B. 
Blair,  of  Parkersburg,  aware  of  Mr.  Carlisle’s 
defection,  had  prepared  themselves  for  such  a 
contingency.  Fortunately  the  convention  which 
framed  the  proposed  constitution  of  West  Vir- 
ginia had  not  finally  dissolved,  but  had  simply 
adjourned  to  be  re-convened  upon  the  call  of  a 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
body  for  the  purpose,  whenever  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  it  might  be  deemed  necessary 
and  expedient.  The  surprise  and  discomfiture 
of  the  opposition  was  very  great  when  Mr. 
Willey  asked  leave  of  the  Senate  to  introduce, 
by  way  of  substitute  for  the  original  proposi- 
tion pending,  a new  bill,  which  he  had  lying  on 


his  desk,  referring  the  constitution  as  amended 
back  to  the  convention  which  framed  it,  with 
the  provision  that  if  that  body  should  adopt  it, 
and  submit  it  again  to  the  people,  and  they 
should  ratify  it  as  thus  amended,  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  upon  being  properly 
certified  of  the  fact,  should  make  proclamation 
accordingly;  fixing  a certain  day  when  West 
Virginia'  should  become  one  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  form  the  bill  finally  passed  the 
Senate  on  the  14th  of  July,  1862.  It  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  it  being  near  the  close  of  the  session,  the 
consideration  of  it  was  postponed  until  a day 
early  in  the  next  session,  when  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  was  passed  by  a large  majority. 
The  committee  referred  to  did  recall  the  con- 
vention. It  met  again  at  Wheeling  early  in 
February,  1863.  Mr.  Willey  attended,  he  being 
a member  of  it  by  election  before  its  organiza- 
tion, and,  by  special  resolution  of  the  conven- 
tion, delivered  an  address  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary, which  was  thus  noticed  by  the  Wheeling 
Intelligencer: 

“ Mr.  Van  Winkle  moved  that  Mr.  Willey  be 
now  invited  to  address  the  convention,  and  that 
gentleman  accepting  the  invitation,  in  an  ad- 
dress of  some  two  hours,  of  such  breadth  and 
power  that  it  is  but  faint  praise  to  say  that, he 
exhausted  the  whole  new  State  question,  and 
left  nothing  for  others  to  say.” 

This  speech  was  translated  into  German,  and 
was  circulated  throughout  the  State.  In  it  Mr. 
Willey  examined  carefully  the  objections  made, 
both  legal  and  political,  to  the  admission  of  the 
State  into  the  Union.  He  declared  his  great 
surprise  that  any  of  the  people  of  the  State 
should  offer  opposition  thereto.  If  it  were  true 
that  no  assent  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  had 
been  given,  then  it  was  true  that  the  objection 
in  that  behalf  was  well  taken,  as  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  provided  that  “ no  new 
State  should  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  State,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Congress.”  He  then  proceeded  to  say: 

“ I hardly  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  controvert 
the  idea  before  the  people  of  West  Virginia, 
that  the  Richmond  Legislature  since  the  17th 
day  of  April,  i86i,  was  the  true  and  rightful 
Legislature  of  Virginia.  Traitors  may  think 
so,  but  loyal  men  cannot  think  so.  Those  who 
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believe  in  the  doctrine  that  a State  has  a right 
to  secede  from  the  Union  may  be  excused  for 
entertaining  such  an  opinion,  but  those  who 
believe  that  Virginia  is  still  in  the  Union,  and 
one  of  the  United  States,  cannot  tolerate  such 
a political  heresy.  Why,  sir,  those  men  at 
Richmond  were  rebels.  They  had  abjured  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  sworn  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States.  They  had  levied  war  against 
the  United  States.  Shall  they  be  acknowledged 
as  the  rightful  Legislature  of  Virginia?  Not 
by  me,  sir,  while  God  spares  my  life ! Not  by 
me  while  the  old  flag  of  my  fathers  floats  over 
one  foot  of  ground  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.” 

He  quoted  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Luther  vs.  Borden,  to  establish  the  pro- 
position that  Congress  having  admitted  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  under  the  government 
as  restored  at  Wheeling,  that  it  could  alone  be 
held  to  be  the  lawful  and  rightful  government 
of  Virginia ; and  its  decision  was  “ binding  on 
every  other  department  of  the  government.” 
As  to  the  objection  that  Congress  was  exercis- 
ing its  power  in  an  oppressive  and  unconstitu- 
tional way,  by  requiring  a clause  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  he  said  that  no  law  of  very  great  im- 
portance was,  perhaps,  in  all  respects  perfectly 
acceptable;  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  all 
had  to  be  consulted.  While  he  would  have 
preferred  to  have  had  the  State  admitted  under 
the  constitution  as  it  was  originally  framed, 
yet  he  could  not  hesitate ; the  advantages  of 
admission  embarrassed  by  the  change  proposed 
by  Congress,  over  its  total  rejection,  were  so 
overwhelming  that  there  was  no  apology  for 
hesitation.  He  cited  in  opposition  to  the  argu- 
ment of  Congressional  dictation  so  many  in- 
stances wherein  it  had  been  provided  by  Con- 
gress in  the  admission  of  States,  that  restrictions 
and  qualifications  had  been  imposed,  that  the 
precedents  gave  it  the  force  of  law,  if  it  were 
not  absolutely  so  in  fact.  In  the  ordinance  of 
1787  for  the  government  of  the  Territories  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  River,  slavery  was  absolutely 
forbidden  therein.  The  admission  of  Missouri 
was  upon  condition  of  a change  absolute  and 
imperative  in  relation  to  slavery.  Likewise  the 
State  of  Michigan  was  admitted  with  imposed 
conditions  by  Congress.  Wisconsin  was  ad- 
mitted with  explicit  fundamental  conditions  in 


the  act  in  relation  thereto,  which  were  to  be 
complied  with  before  it  took  effect.  The  same 
was  true  of  Texas,  and  finally  of  Kansas.  The 
principal  objection  to  the  measure  by  its  oppo- 
nents was,  he  thought,  not  because  of  alleged 
Congressional  dictation,  but  because  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted  West  Virginia  would 
become  a free  State.  This  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject he  discussed  in  the  aspect  it  presented  as  a 
question  of  political  economy;  maintaining  that 
slave  labor  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  com- 
petition with  the  white  labor  of  West  Virginia; 
that  slavery  was  not  adapted  to  the  soil  or  cli- 
mate of  West  Virginia,  and  cited  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  opinions  of  eminent  Virginians 
in  the  colonial  days  and  earlier  history  of  the 
State,  to  show  that  the  institution  everywhere 
was  pernicious  in  its  effects.  He  arrayed  the 
progress  of  the  free  States  of  the  Union  against 
the  inactivity  and  dulness  pervading  those  in 
which  slavery  existed,  by  pertinent  columns  of 
meaning  statistics.  He  declared  that  the  sepa- 
ration could  not  injure  Virginia  in  the  least, 
and  would  derange  no  mutual  interest.  No 
social  interest,  he  said,  would  be  disturbed,  be- 
cause “ in  the  East  the  tone  of  society  is  aristo- 
cratic; in  the  West  it  is  democratic.”  This 
latter  declaration  he  enforced  in  the  following 
words ; 

“ It  was  when  speaking  of  what  he  called  the 
‘peasantry’  of  the  West,  that  Benjamin  Watkins 
Leigh,  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1829, 
said  that  in  political  economy  slaves  fill  exactly 
the  same  place  as  the  white  laborers  of  the 
West.  ‘What  real  share,’  said  this  illustrious 
representative  of  the  aristocratic  sentiment  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  ‘What  real  share,  so  far  as 
mind  is  concerned,  does  any  man  suppose  the 
peasantry  of  the  West  . . . can  or  will  take  in 
the  affairs  of  State?’  Yes,  sir,  this  was  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Tidewater  and  Piedmont  districts 
of  the  State  at  that  time — an  assumption  of  so- 
cial and  political  superiority  based  on  slave 
labor  and  slave  property.  Nor  has  this  senti- 
ment at  all  abated.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
present  rebellion.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  provision  relating  to 
the  debt  of  Virginia,  he  said  that  in  the  matter 
of  assuming,  by  the  new  State,  of  a just  and 
equitable  proportion  of  it  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  " it  was  eminently 
right  and  proper;”  that  West  Virginia  would 
not  deserve  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
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any  other  terms.  “Any  attempt  to  evade  it 
would  be  dishonorable.”  He  deprecated  any 
attempt  to  bring  the  issues  of  party  politics 
into  the  arena  in  determining  this  great  ques- 
tion before  and  by  the  people,  as  it  was  under- 
stood the  opponents  of  the  movement  were 
seeking  to  do.  In  the  spirit  bom  of  his  native 
hills,  and  which  seemed  always  ready  to  leap 
from  his  lips  whenever  the  recollection  of  east- 
ern domination  rose  up  before  him,  he  closed 
his  exhaustive  argument  in  this  language : 

“ Sir,  I do  feel  that  the  long  and  chilly  night 
of  western  destitution  and  demoralization  is 
passing  away  forever;  and  that  a new  era  is 
dawning  upon  us — an  era  of  light  and  life  which 
shall  quicken  the  long  dormant  energies  of  our 
people,  reveal  and  develop  the  abounding  treas- 
ures everywhere  hidden  beneath  our  mountains 
and  valleys,  attract  labor  and  capital  and  skill 
from  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  elevate  us 
to  that  condition  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  phy- 
sical prosperity  and  happiness  which  we  have  a 
right  to  enjoy.  . . . Why  should  we  hesitate 
to  accept  the  great  advantages  before  us?  We 
have  complied  with  every  requisition  of  the  law. 
We  have  fulfilled  every  constitutional  obliga- 
tion. And  now  wealth,  and  popular  education, 
and  material  and  moral  progress  and  develop- 
ment, and  political  equality  and  prosperity  in 
every  department  of  political  economy,  so  long 
withheld  from  us,  are  all  within  our  grasp.  The 
‘golden  moment’  has  come  at  last.  If  we  fail 
to  improve  it  we  shall  deserve  the  degradation 
in  which  our  folly  will  have  forever  involved  us.” 

The  convention  accepted  the  amendment,  and 
the  people  by  a popular  vote  ratified  it.  The 
proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  was  the  final 
act  which  admitted  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
in  their  sovereign  capacity  into  the  Union  of 
States : which  admission  dates  from  the  20th  of 
June,  1863.  While  these  things  were  taking 
place  in  Congress,  Mr.  Willey  responded,  as 
usual,  to  the  demands  upon  him  for  popular 
addresses.  On  July  4,  1862,  he  addressed  the 
91st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  at  its  encampment 
near  Alexandria.  He  delivered  an  address  at 
the  forty-first  anniversary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  Missionary  Society.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  gave  utterance  to  this  sentiment : “ To 
my  mind  the  most  sublime  object  under  heaven 
ever  since  the  fall,  we  have  in  the  conversion  of 
a sinner.”  At  another  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
about  the  same  period  he  electrified  his  audi- 
ence by  his  glowing  oratory  as  he  pointed  out 


the  powerful  influence  of  the  Christian’s  Bible 
over  men’s  minds  in  the  righteous  government 
of  the  world : and  that  through  it  the  cause  of 
justice  and  public  liberty  which  the  nation  was 
struggling  to  promote  must  ultimately  triumph, 
because  it  was  just,  and  God  would  never  desert 
the  right.  The  chronicler  of  this  meeting  says 
that  at  this  point  “ the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
ence boiled  over  and  found  vent  in  fairly  shout- 
ing‘The  Star  Spangled  Banner.’”  In  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  he  delivered  a missionary  speech  in 
Brooklyn;  and  again  at  Wesley  Chapel  in  Wash- 
ington, on  the  nth  of  January,  1863.  On  the 
assembling  of  the  first  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Willey  was  elected  as  one  of  its  Sen- 
ators in  Congress,  on  the  4th  day  of  August, 
1863,  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  fifty  votes 
out  of  sixty-eight.  As  illustrating  the  delicacy 
of  his  views  upon  the  appointment  to  such  high 
and  honorable  trusts,  it  should  be  said  that  he 
remained  away  from  the  body  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the  question  and  sedulously  avoided  any 
personal  canvass  as  unbecoming.  With  his  col- 
league, the  Hon.  P.  G.  Van  Winkle,  of  Parkers- 
burg, he  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Monday,  December  7,  1863.  On  draw- 
ing the  lot  usual  under  such  circumstances,  Mr. 
Willey  drew  the  short  term  of  two  years.  In 
January,  1864,  Mr.  Willey,  by  invitation,  ad- 
dressed a mass  meeting  at  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall  in  Brooklyn  on  the  occasion  of  the  forty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  address 
was  thus  mentioned  in  the  organ  of  the  society : 

“ Hon.  W.  T.  Willey,  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, next  addressed  the  vast  audience  on  the 
material  and  moral  result  of  the  great  Gospel 
Mission  to  man.  His  comparison  of  the  differ- 
ent civilizations  with  Christian  civilization  was 
a triumphant  vindication  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  judging  it  by  its  fruits  even  in 
this  world.  It  was  not  an  unauthorized  view  of 
the  Gospel  Mission,  but  it  was  an  unusual 
view,  and  one  that  required  knowledge  and 
power  to  bring  it  out  clearly.  His  comparison 
of  ancient  and  modern  science,  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature,  was  as  just  as  it  was  mas- 
terly. The  whole  address  was  a luminous  com- 
mentary on  the  first  of  the  passage,  ‘Godliness 
is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  ’ ” 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1864,  Mr.  Willey  made 
a speech  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
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tional  amendment  abolishing  slavery.  In  entire 
harmony  with  his  character  he  is  always  found 
upon  the  side  of  order  and  precedent.  He 
argued  for  the  passage  of  the  amendment,  be- 
cause it  then  became  a part  of  the  organic  law, 
which  defied  the  turbulence  of  the  times  or  the 
sophistries  of  the  demagogue.  Nothing,  he 
maintained,  could  justify  a violent  step  outside 
of  the  obligations  of  the  national  Constitution. 
Of  his  speech  on  this  occasion  Forney’s  Wash- 
ington Chronicle  said : “ The  speech  of  Senator 
Willey  was  indeed  an  effort  of  commanding 
ability,  and  will  long  be  remembered  and  profit- 
ably read  by  patriotic  men.”  Mr.  Willey  voted 
for  the  amendment  on  its  final  passage.  In 
May,  1864,  Mr.  Willey  addressed  the  Laymen’s 
Convention,  assembled  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  admitting  lay  delegates  into  the  legis- 
lative councils  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Of  this 
address  the  Methodist,  of  New  York,  said  that 
“it  was  a notable  feature  of  the  convention.” 
In  September  following  he  delivered  the  annual 
address  before  the  Union  and  Philomathean 
societies  of  Waynesburg  (Pa  ) College.  And  dur- 
ing the  same  fall  he  canvassed  a large  part  of 
the  new  State  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
ticket  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  January  31, 
1865,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate,  this 
time  for  six  years ; being  the  only  person  nom- 
inated in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and 
receiving  fifty-three  out  of  sixty-nine  votes. 
The  bill  coming  up  on  the  27th  of  June,  1866, 
to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  negroes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Willey  offered  an 
amendment  confining  the  right  to  such  as  could 
read  and  who  could  write  their  names,  and  in 
support  of  his  view  made  a speech  which  was 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign  that  fall  in 
his  State,  at  which  Gov.  A.  I.  Boreman  was 
again  elected,  having  been  previously  chosen 
the  first  Governor  of  West  Virginia.  The  fol- 
lowing winter,  in  connection  with  President 
Garfield,  he  addressed,  by  special  invitation, 
the  meeting  of  the  managers  and  friends  of  “ The 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,”  at  the  Thirteenth 
Street  Baptist  Church  in  Washington.  In  March, 
1867,  by  invitation,  he  addressed  the  Sabbath- 
School  Association  of  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence at  its  anniversary,  held  at  Harrisburg,  on 


the  subject  of  “ The  Relation  of  the  Sabbath* 
school  to  the  Welfare  of  the  State.”  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  fervor 
into  the  presidential  canvass  which  resulted  in 
the  first  election  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  After 
this  election  he  was  suggested  in  several  papers, 
among  others  by  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  as  a 
proper  person  for  a cabinet  position.  Among 
other  questions  which  excited  great  attention 
about  this  period  was  that  of  compensation  to 
Southern  loyalists  for  their  private  property 
taken  for  public  use  owing  to  the  late  rebellion. 
In  March,  1870,  Mr.  Willey  made  a speech  upon 
the  subject,  in  favor  of  compensation.  In  the 
spring  of  1870,  Mr.  Willey  introduced  a bill  into 
the  Senate,  for  a division  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several 
States,  for  educational  purposes.  In  this  he  was 
the  pioneer  of  all  the  movements  that  have  since 
been  made  in  this  direction.  He  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  on  the  26th  of  April,  1871, 
in  some  carefully  prepared  remarks,  which  are 
replete  with  ripe  statesmanship  and  most  valu- 
able suggestions.  He  maintained  that  the  duty 
of  the  hour  required  that  the  mass  of  newly  en- 
franchised persons  upon  whom  the  mantle  of 
citizenship  had  been  cast  by  events  growing  out 
of  the  war  should  be  prepared  for  an  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  their  newly  acquired  rights. 
It  was  not  alone  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
African  race  that  dangers  were  to  be  feared. 
Mr.  Willey  showed  that  there  were  467,023  white 
voters,  according  to  the  census  of  i860,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  thought  the 
policy  of  American  statesmen  looked  too  much 
to  the  development  of  the  exclusively  material- 
istic— the  physical  resources  of  the  nation. 
These,  he  said,  were  not  the  only,  indeed  not 
the  principal,  elements  of  national  welfare. 
The  true  statesman  and  the  wise  political  econ- 
omist look  more  to  the  intellectual  and  moral. 
Here  they  find  the  only  safe  principles  which 
must  underlie  all  abiding  national  prosperity 
and  glory.  Moreover,  looking  only  to  the  de- 
velopment and  advancement  of  material  inter- 
ests, it  was  demonstrated  that  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  people  would  be  the  most  efficient 
and  reliable  basis  of  success.  A philosophic 
contemplation  of  the  future  of  the  country  must 
inspire  the  gravest  apprehensions  in  the  mind 
of  every  thoughtful  patriot.  The  territory  of 
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the  nation  was  expanding.  Already  every 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  borders  of  the  frigid 
zone  almost  to  the  tropic,  was  included  in  the 
realm.  History,  physiology,  philosophy  ad- 
monished of  the  effects  of  climate  on  the  char- 
acter, habits,  passions,  if  not  indeed  on  the 
opinions  of  men.  There  was  a vast  diversity  of 
economical  interests  that  would  be  constantly 
engendering  internal  antagonisms  of  policy. 
Differences  of  race  and  language  and  the  dis- 
cords of  heterogeneous  civilization  introduced 
by  the  large  influx  of  foreign  immigration, 
would  multiply  the  disturbing  influences  like- 
ly to  agitate  the  country.  The  European  and 
African  were  already  here,  and  Asia  was  begin- 
ning to  pour  her  hordes  upon  the  Paciflc  Coast. 
His  speech,  which  was  the  pioneer  in  this  direc- 
tion, attracted  much  attention  from  the  thought- 
ful who  heard  and  read  it.  The  Boston  Journal 
spoke  of  it  at  some  length,  concluding  as  fol- 
lows: “ When  Mr.  Willey  concluded  he  received 
the  hearty  congratulations  of  Mr.  Sumner  and 
others,  who  had  listened  to  him  with  evident 
interest  and  profit.”  In  July,  1870,  Mr.  Willey 
delivered  the  annual  oration  before  the  socie- 
ties of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
This  effort  was  most  highly  commended  by  sev- 
eral of  the  distinguished  persons  who  were  pres- 
ent. At  the  solicitation  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Republican  party,  he  can- 
vassed the  State  in  the  fall  of  this  year.  It  was 
in  this  campaign  that  the  political  scale  in  West 
Virginia  turned,  which  pending  event  Mr. 
Willey  intimated  to  his  political  allies  soon  after 
he  entered  the  field.  His  Senatorial  life  ended 
March  3,  1871,  his  term  expiring  at  three  o’clock 
P.M.,  on  that  day.  During  Mr.  Willey’s  Sena- 
torial career  it  can  be  said,  in  general  terms, 
that  he  cordially  supported  the  general  policy 
of  the  Republican  party.  Especially  is  this  so 
on  all  questions  relating  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Rebellion.  With  him  this  was  a duty  patri- 
otically and  religiously  paramount  to  all  others. 
When  the  questions  were  simply  of  a judicial 
character,  he  voted  against  the  majority  if  his 
judgment  so  dictated.  The  notable  instances 
in  which  he  differed  from  his  political  friends 
in  this  class  of  cases,  v/ere  on  the  resolution  to 
expel  Senator  Bright,  of  Indiana;  and  on  the 
right  of  Senator  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
retain  his  seat.  While  in  the  Senate  he  was  a 
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member  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions ; District 
of  Columbia;  Naval  Affairs;  on  Claims;  and  for 
several  years  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Patents  and  Patent  Office.  The  standing  of 
Mr.  Willey  among  his  fellow  Senators  was  highly 
creditable  to  his  State,  and  gratifying  to  his 
sense  of  personal  pride.  His  urbane  manners 
made  him  a favorite  with  partisan  friends  and 
foes  alike.  His  integrity  of  character  won  the 
esteem  of  all,  for  his  views,  however  variant 
from  others,  were  never  expressed  in  a manner 
designed  to  evince  any  other  than  an  honest 
purpose  to  arrive  at  the  very  truth.  His 
scholarly  acquirements  and  research  made  him 
early  a man  of  mark  in  a body  so  remarkable 
for  eminence  in  knowledge  and  learning.  No 
better  conception  of  his  position  can  be  advanced 
than  that  drawn  by  the  skilful  genius  of  one 
who  was  a member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  period  of  his  senatorial  life, 
who  subsequently  became  a Senator  and  Cabi- 
net minister,  and  whose  career  is  a very  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  In  a 
conversation  with  the  writer  he  remarked  that 
Mr.  Willey  was  a member  of  that  small  circle 
of  persons  who  in  every  deliberative  body  are 
known  and  recognized  as  wise  men ; and  are 
consulted  in  matters  of  great  moment  for  their 
safe  and  discreet  counsel.  Once  again,  after  a 
stormy  and  laborious  era,  Mr.  Willey  is  in  the 
private  walks  of  life.  He  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  immediately  on  his  return 
home  in  March,  1871.  He  for  the  second  time 
delivered  the  address  at  the  decoration  of  the 
soldiers’  graves  at  Morgantown,  on  the  30th  of 
May  of  the  same  year.  In  June  following,  he 
read  an  elaborate  paper  before  the  Historical 
Society  of  West  Virginia  on  the  Geographical 
History  of  Monongalia  County.  In  July  of  the 
same  year,  he  wrote  a series  of  articles  to  the 
West  Virginian  at  Fairmont,  at  the  request  of 
the  editor,  opposing  the  call  for  a convention 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  The 
convention  was  called  by  a popular  vote,  and, 
without  his  solicitation,  he  was  called  by  the 
people  of  his  county  to  represent  them  therein. 
He  took  no  very  active  part  in  its  deliberations, 
but  maintained  a dignified  and  watchful  inter- 
est in  all  the  proceedings.  When  the  Committee 
on  Taxation  and  Finance  reported  to  the  body 
the  provisions  as  now  found  in  sections  five  and 
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six  of  Article  X.  of  the  Constitution,  and  these 
had  been  adopted  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Willey  not  deeming  them  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit on  the  subject  of  the  unsettled  financial 
status  existing  between  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  offered  to  amend  the  report 
by  adding  thereto  as  an  additional  section  to 
the  article  the  following : 

“ An  equitable  proportion  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  shall  be  assumed 
by  this  State ; and  the  Legislature  shall  ascer- 
tain the  same  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  provide  for  the  payment  thereof.” 

This  was  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
1863,  under  which  the  State  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Union,  and  Mr.  Willey  strenuously 
maintained  that  a sense  of  fairness  and  political 
integrity  required  the  people  of  the  State  to 
retain  and  fully  recognize  this  obligatory  provi- 
sion. The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a vote 
of  twenty  ayes  to  forty-six  noes.  When  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Elections  was  under  consideration,  he  moved  to 
amend  the  amendment  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  sixteen 
which,  as  reported,  closed  thus,  “ The  people  of 
this  State  have  the  inherent,  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  regulating  the  internal  government  and 
police  thereof,”  these  words:  “But  every  citi- 
zen of  the  State  owes  paramount  allegiance  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.”  This 
amendment  was  also  rejected,  by  a vote  of 
seven  to  fifty-six.  The  convention  did  not  com- 
plete its  work  and  adjourn  until  the  9th  day  of 
April,  1872,  but  Mr.  Willey,  being  in  delicate 
health,  asked  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session  on  the  30th  of  March  previous, 
which  was  reluctantly  but  unanimously  granted. 
He  then  arose  and  in  a very  impressive  manner 
addressed  the  body,  saying  among  other  things : 

“Mr.  President,  the  past  cannot  be  recalled; 
it  has  gone  into  the  province  of  history,  by 
whose  impartial  record  all  men  and  all  parties 
must  ultimately  abide.  While  we  may  not 
wisely  reject  the  lessons  it  would  teach  to  all 
thoughtful  men,  yet  our  especial  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities relate  to  the  present  and  the 
future.  But  the  interests  of  neither  the  present 
nor  the  future  will  be  promoted  by  cherishing 
needless  animosities,  personal  or  political.  For 
myself,  I desire  to  see  all  the  causes  of  such 


strife  removed — forever  removed.  Sir,  I love 
peace  and  those  moral  and  intellectual  achieve- 
ments which  can  be  accomplished  only  in  times 
of  peace.  I abhor  war  and  all  its  inseparable 
atrocities:  and  to-day  and  here,  on  the  eve  of 
sundering  those  personal  and  social  relations 
with  the  members  of  this  body,  which,  although 
they  have  been  brief,  have  been  uniformly  cor- 
dial and  kind,  I can  and  do,  with  the  deepest 
sincerity  of  heart,  repeat  the  language  put  by 
Shakespeare  into  the  mouth  of  Henry  IV.  of 
England : 

“‘No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children’s  blood; 
No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 
Nor  bruise  her  flowerets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces  : those  opposed  eyes, 

Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a troubled  heaven. 

All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred — 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery. 

Shall  now  in  mutual  well-beseeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way ; and  be  no  more  opposed 
Against  kindred,  and  allies ; 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill  sheathed  knife. 

No  more  shall  cut  his  master.  ’ 

“ In  all  free  governments,  political  parties  are 
inevitable;  perhaps  they  are  necessary.  Prop- 
erly controlled,  they  contribute  to  the  public 
welfare ; unregulated  by  reason  and  patriotism, 
they  will  again,  as  they  have  done  in  time  past, 
lead  to  the  direst  calamities.  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  henceforth  let  our 
only  strife  be  the  noble  emulation  of  the  states- 
man, seeking  who  can  best  promote  the  peace 
and  advance  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  young 
State,  and  of  our  common  country.  I now  per- 
form what  I have  no  doubt  will  be  my  last  act 
of  public  life,  in  offering  the  resolutions  which 
I send  to  the  chair;  'Resolved,  That  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  convention,  without  distinction  of 
parties,  the  time  has  come  when  it  would  be 
wise  and  judicious  that  all  political  disabilities 
growing  out  of  any  connection  with  the  late 
civil  war  should  cease  in  West  Virginia:  and 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  hereby  requested 
to  use  their  influence  in  securing  the  passage  of 
an  act  of  Congress  removing  all  such  disabili- 
ties. Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  res- 
olution, with  the  ayes  and  noes  recorded  in  the 
vote  thereon,  be  transmitted  by  the  President 
of  this  Convention  to  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Houses  to  which  they  respectively  belong.’” 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
The  remarks  and  the  resolutions  are  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  magnanimity  of  Mr.  Willey’s 
character,  and  were  a fitting  close  to  a career  of 
great  activity  in  a field  in  which  the  fiercest 
human  passions  had  been  stirred,  and  had  been 
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allayed  in  blood,  but  over  which  the  sense  of 
duty  which  fills  the  superior  mind  was  the  guid- 
ing star,  although  tears  might  be  shed  during 
its  exercise.  Although  practically  retired  from 
the  political  arena,  Mr.  Willey  was  induced  by 
the  Central  Committee  of  his  party  to  take  some 
part  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1872,  mak- 
ing several  speeches  at  prominent  points  in  the 
State.  He  was  nominated  for  Congress  at  the 
Cranberry  convention  in  1874,  against  his  ex- 
press will,  and  declined.  During  the  following 
years,  until  1876,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Monongalia  and 
surrounding  counties.  He  did  not,  however, 
relinquish  his  literary  labors  and  studies,  but 
delivered  addresses  before  religious  and  other 
bodies  on  various  subjects:  his  chief  lectures 
being  “ Wesleyan  Hymnology  versus  Doggerel 
and  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  Philip  Doddridge, 
his  law  preceptor,  before  the  West  Virginia 
Historical  Society.  In  1876,  he  was  a delegate 
to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  was  chairman  of  the  delegation 
from  his  State.  He  voted  steadily  and  to  the 
end  for  the  nomination  of  the  Hon.  James  G. 
Blaine  of  Maine.  He  subsequently  took  a part 
in  the  canvass  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
President  R.  B.  Hayes.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  six  laymen  by  the 
Board  of  Bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  six  ministers,  to  confer  with 
other  Methodist  churches  concerning  questions 
of  fraternity  and  union.  In  1878,  he  delivered 
the  fourth  in  the  series  of  lectures  at  the  West 
Virginia  University,  his  subject  being  “ The 
Relation  of  Law  to  Civil  Liberty;”  which  he 
subsequently  repeated  by  request  before  the 
Philomathean  Society  at  Kingwood.  In  May  of 
the  same  year,  he  delivered  the  address  on 
Decoration  day  at  the  Grafton  National  Ceme- 
tery. He  was  a delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  M.  E.  Church  which  met  at  Cincinnati 
in  1880,  and  spent  the  month  of  May  attending 
its  sessions.  He  participated  in  the  discussions 
pertaining  to  the  report  of  the  Cape  May  com- 
mission, which  had  reported  an  adjustment  of 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  M.  E.  Church  and 
the  M.  E.  Church  South,  in  relation  to  the 
church  property  in  the  South.  He  insisted  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
made  by  the  commission  on  behalf  of  the 


Church,  as  a matter  of  good  faith,  and  because 
a repudiation  of  it  would  reopen  the  questions 
of  strife  and  bitterness.  He  was  a member  of  a 
committee  of  the  legislative  department  which 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  submitting  a plan 
for  two  distinct  houses  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, composed  respectively  of  ministerial  and 
lay  delegates.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  report 
in  the  body,  and  the  plan,  although  defeated, 
received  a large  vote.  He  maintained  that 
sooner  or  later  its  adoption  was  inevitable.  He 
again  took  part  in  political  affairs  to  a limited 
extent  during  the  campaign  of  1 880.  His  friends 
thought  that  he  never  appeared  to  a better  ad- 
vantage than  during  this  canvass.  His  wisdom 
was  ripened  into  the  fullest  maturity  of  his 
powers,  and  although  singularly  free  from  self- 
ishness in  the  sincerity  of  his  opinions  all  his 
life,  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  absolved  from  any 
interest  in  the  pending  events  save  that  of  a 
high  patriotic  resolve  for  his  country’s  welfare. 
This  purpose  made  his  speeches  interesting  to 
all  parties,  and,  as  they  breathed  a pure  pur- 
pose, however  their  sentiments  might  be  disap- 
proved, and  were  free  from  the  acrimonious 
tone  too  often  heard  in  the  heat  of  the  canvass, 
they  were  listened  to  with  most  respectful  at- 
tention by  the  opposition,  and  with  warm  ad- 
miration by  his  allies.  In  May,  1881,  b3r  special 
request,  he  made  the  inaugural  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Lincoln  Club  in  Wheeling.  In 
August,  1882,  he  addressed  the  Teachers’  Insti- 
tute of  Monongalia  County  on  the  subject*  of 
“National  Aid  for  Public  Schools,”  which  was 
published  by  request.  On  the  death  of  Capt. 
Wm.  S.  Cobun,  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of 
Monongalia  County,  Mr.  Willey  was  appointed 
to  the  vacancy,  in  November,  1882,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  It  is  impossible  in  the  limits 
assigned  to  this  sketch  to  give  even  a synopsis 
of  all  of  Mr.  Willey’s  efforts  and  works  in  the 
various  spheres  which  he  has  filled.  Those 
heretofore  given  have  been  included  with  a 
view  to  indicate  his  position  on  current  events, 
and  to  illustrate  them,  rather  than  as  specimens 
of  his  style.  He  was  a frequent  contributor  to 
public  journals  and  reviews,  both  religious  and 
political,  and  wielded  always  a graceful  and  able 
pen.  Of  Mr.  Willey’s  oratorical  powers  it  can 
be  said  they  are  of  no  ordinary  character.  They 
are  best  shown,  perhaps,  in  some  of  his  unstudied 
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bursts  of  eloquence  in  advocacy  at  the  bar.  On 
such  occasions,  the  sweep  of  his  power  seems 
utterly  irresistible  as  the  electric  current  can 
almost  be  seen  to  scintillate  from  the  tip  of  his 
long,  bony  finger,  and  his  high  genius  illumes 
his  kindling  eye.  His  triumphs  at  the  bar  are 
scattered  over  a period  of  a half-century,  and 
would  alone  furnish  material  for  an  interesting 
volume.  His  reasoning  powers  are  distinguished 
more  for  breadth  of  analysis  than  subtlety  or 
acuteness ; hence,  he  is  not  so  well  known  in  the 
ranks  of  the  special  pleaders.  He  understands 
more  of  the  philosophy  of  the  law  than  the 
mere  forms  by  which  it  is  too  often  made  suc- 
cessful in  its  practice  by  men  of  less  culture  and 
intellect.  As  a statesman  his  record,  so  imper- 
fectly sketched  here,  is  before  his  countrymen. 
While  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  did 
not  fill  so  large  a place  in  the  public  eye,  or  oc- 
cupy so  much  space  in  the  public  prints,  as 
many  others,  yet  it  is  believed  that  his  fame 
will  be  in  comparison  like  the  silent,  colorless 
rock  at  the  foot  of  the  nodding,  waving  monarch 
of  the  forest,  enduring  when  the  winds  shall 
have  ceased  to  rustle  through  its  branches  and 
its  trunk  will  have  returned  to  native  mould. 
In  the  sphere  of  citizenship,  Mr.  Willey  has 
ever  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow- 
men.  He  has  participated  in  all  the  public  en- 
terprises in  which  the  community  has  engaged, 
and  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  for  his 
discretion  and  sterling  integrity.  His  reputa- 
tion for  probity  in  public  and  private  life  is  as 
unsullied  as  the  new-fallen  snow.  Through  his 
church  relationship  his  name  has  become  famil- 
iar to  thousands  of  the  homes  of  the  land  as  the 
synonym  for  purity  and  exalted  Christian  char- 
acter. His  friendships  are  firm  and  unselfish. 
But  in  no  manner  will  his  memory  be  perpetu- 
ated in  the  future  more  signally  or  with  more 
lasting  certainty,  than  through  the  influence  of 
a lofty  example,  exhibiting  all  the  noble  quali- 
ties that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a charac- 
ter which  combines  a just  pride  without  osten- 
tation, candor  without  dissimulation,  humilit}' 
without  affectation,  learning  without  vanity, 
generosity  without  selfishness,  and  truth  with- 
out fear.  All  of  these  elements  are  the  environ- 
ments of  his  daily  existence  and 
“ Bespeak  the  good  man  who  acts  out  the  whole — 
The  whole  of  all  he  knows  of  high  and  true.” 


Much  and  in  fact  nearly  all  of  Senator  Willey’s 
local  career  is  passed  over  for  want  of  space, 
but  the  history  and  the  progress  of  Morgantown 
for  fifty  years — yes,  sixty  years — has  been  his 
history  as  a citizen.  One  of  the  foremost  law- 
yers of  his  day,  he  has  been  all  this  time  quietly 
yet  busily  engaged  in  civil  cases  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance.  A member  of  the  Bar  of 
Monongalia  says  of  him : “ As  a casuist,  I know 
of  no  lawyer  in  the  State  who  is  his  equal.  No 
matter  how  complex,  conflicting,  and  para- 
doxical a case  might  be,  he  would  eventually 
fathom  its  depths,  and  do  exact  justice  in  his 
conclusions.”  Senator  Willey  married  Eliza- 
beth E.  Ray  in  the  year  1834.  To  this  union 
were  born  the  following  children:  Mary  E., 
who  intermarried  with  M.  D.  Caselberry,  M.D., 
and  who  deceased  in  September,  1862;  Sarah 
B.,  who  intermarried  with  J.  M.  Hagans, 
living;  Wm.  P.  Willey,  now  Law  Professor 
in  the  West  Virginia  University,  married; 
Julia  E.,  intermarried  with  ex-State  Senator 
W.  C.  McGraw,  living ; Thos.  R.  Willey,  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, in  the  Pension  Office,  married;  Louisa 
A.,  living  with  her  father  on  Chancery  Hill,  un- 
married; Jno.  B.  Willey,  living  with  his  father 
at  the  old  homestead,  unmarried.  Senator 
Willey  resides  on  “ Chancery  Hill,”  in  the  home 
built  by  him  in  1839.  It  is  not  a high  dwelling, 
but  broad  and  deep,  with  spacious  halls  and 
rooms,  and  looks  as  substantial  to-day  as  ever. 
If  the  Senator  had  not  been  conspicuous  in  pub- 
lic life,  his  continued  residence  on  Chancery 
Hill  would  entitle  him  to  local  celebrity,  at 
least.  For  fifty  years  he  has  traversed  the  long, 
steep  hills  between  his  home  and  Morgantown’s 
business  centre,  nearly  a mile,  and  all  this  time 
has  found  both  health  and  safety  in  his  summit 
abode,  and  four  times  a day  makes  the  journey. 
He  is  to  be  foiind  in  the  handsome  new  Court 
House  at  half-past  seven  to  eight  o’clock,  and 
as  late  as  five  in  the  afternoon.  At  his  home, 
he  is  to  be  seen  surrounded  with  the  brightness 
and  newness  of  a man  in  middle  life.  Around 
him  and  in  the  library  are  the  latest  publica- 
tions on  religion,  science,  art,  and  political  econ- 
omy, and  to  these  he  is  as  devoted  as  ever.  In 
truth,  he  is  a noble  example  of  a Christian 
statesman  whom  West  Virginians  will  always 
be  glad  to  honor. 
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SAMUEL  PRICE. 

HON.  SAMUEL  PRICE,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
member  of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions of  1850-51  and  of  1860-61,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Virginia,  President  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Constitutional  Convention  of  1872-73,  and 
United  States  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  was 
born  July  28,  1805,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Lewis- 
burg,  February  25,  1884.  A portion  of  the  fol- 
lowing sketch,  with  a few  corrections,  is  copied 
from  “ Prominent  Men  of  West  Virginia “ Hon. 
Samuel  Price  was  one  of  the  able  men  of  Vir- 
ginia, when  both  Virginias  were  one.  Not  par- 
ticularly aggressive  in  spirit  or  ambitious  for 
distinction,  he  nevertheless,  by  the  native  sim- 
plicity of  his  tastes,  his  habits  of  life  and  educa- 
tion, and  better  still  by  his  enlightened  sense 
of  justice  and  hatred  of  wrong,  was  the  fearless 
advocate  of  truth,  morality,  and  right.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  in  his  public  or  private 
life  that  was  fictitious  or  artificial.  His  success 
in  private  life  as  well  as  in  his  professional  un- 
dertakings, and  his  influence  in  public  position, 
did  not  come  to  him  by  accident,  but  by  the  in- 
herent energy  and  force  of  his  mental  constitu- 
tion. He  was  eminent  in  his  profession,  as  in 
him  were  combined  those  intellectual  faculties 
and  mental  habits  that  make  the  lawyer,  the 
statesman,  and  the  public  administrator.  He 
was  not  a theorist  or  enthusiast.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed more  imagination,  more  of  the  ideal, 
doubtless  he  would  have  ranked  higher  as  a man 
of  power  before  the  people ; but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  acquirements  would  have 
rendered  him  greater  or  more  influential.  I 
have  said  that  Governor  Price  was  not  particu- 
larly aggressive ; and  yet  by  this  I mean  no  dis- 
paragement of  his  massive  native  power  as  a 
man  and  citizen.  Prudence  very  often  is  mis- 
taken for  timidity,  because  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Governor 
Price  was  a prudent  and  not  a timid  man.  He 
was  never  hesitating  or  over-careful  as  to  self, 
but  was  always  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
any  new  and  untried  step  in  legislation  upon  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  honor 
and  peace  of  the  State.  He  did  nothing  from 
impulse;  cool,  deliberate,  self-poised,  no  possi- 
ble excitement  could  unnerve  him  or  throw  him 
off  his  balance.  With  him  it  was  the  calm  of 


high  resolve,  persistent  and  tenacious,  that  tri- 
umphed over  passion  and  sentiment.  Men  of 
such  a mould  are  scarce,  and  their  value  as 
leaders  of  society  is  incalculable.  Governor 
Price  was  most  conspicuous  for  his  great  com- 
mon sense,  which  afforded  that  clearness  and 
comprehension  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to  form 
correct  judgments  and  conclusions.  He  was 
a born  jurist.  Theories  and  abstractions  were 
foreign  to  his  nature.  Free  from  all  Utopian 
ideas,  he  passed  upon  men  and  measures  as  he 
found  them,  and  not  as  they  might  or  ought  to 
be ; and  his  ©very  act  invariably  looked  to  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  all  concerned.  He  was 
in  a certain  sense  conservative.  Like  many 
other  distinguished  lawyers,  he  followed  the 
language  and  forms  laid  down  in  the  books: 
but  withal  he  was  a friend  to  every  movement 
that  had  for  its  object  the  bettering  of  society 
and  the  purification  of  government.  He  never 
made  set  speeches  or  orations,  but  was  never- 
theless clear,  thoughtful,  able  in  all  his  public 
addresses.  When  he  spoke,  he  bore  himself 
with  dignity  and  graceful  ease,  choosing  lan- 
guage the  most  simple  to  express  his  meaning. 
Of  tremendous  physical  stature,  imperial  in  his 
personal  bearing,  commanding  in  expression, 
with  manly,  unaffected  speech,  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  he  never  failed  to  force  conviction  on 
his  hearers.  Mr.  Price  was  a Christian  gentle- 
man in  the  fullest  meaning  of  these  words,  and 
was  ever  true  to  his  convictions.  Moreover  the 
writer,  who  knew  him  well,  can  bear  testimony 
that  he  was  a man  of  the  finest  sensibilities.  If 
injury  excited  him  to  anger,  it  was  a generous 
anger  that  could  hardly  outlive  the  occasion  and 
perished  of  itself  if  left  alone.  He  was  a greater 
portion  of  his  life  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury a Ruling  Elder.  He  carried  his  religion 
into  both  business  and  politics.  The  oft-men- 
tioned plea  that  the  discharge  of  public  political 
duty  was  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
spirituality  was  shown  to  be  false  by  Mr.  Price’s 
upright  life.  People  who  are  so  very  spiritual 
that  they  feel  compelled  to  abstain  from  politi- 
cal associations  ought  to  renounce  the  benefits 
that  the  political  exertions  of  their  supposed  less 
spiritual  fellow-citizens  secure  for  them.”  Sam- 
uel Price  was  a native  of  Fauquier  County,  Va., 
where  be  was  born  July  28,  1805.  On  his  pater- 
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nal  side  he  was  descended  from  Major  Morris, 
of  New  Jersey,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  His 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Mary  Clyman.  The 
son  always  spoke  of  her  as  a woman  of  extraor- 
dinary intellect  and  piety.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  that  period. 
They  were  indifferent,  it  is  true ; but  to  one  who 
hungered  for  knowledge  they  offered  the  nec- 
essary rudimentary  training  that  would  fit  one 
for  the  higher  attainments  that  followed  self- 
exertion and  determination  to  succeed.  He 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Preston  County  in 
1815,  and  when  a youth  went  to  Paris,  Ky., 
where  he  studied  law  with  Judge  Hanson.  He 
returned  from  Kentucky  to  Virginia,  and  went 
to  Nicholas  County,  where  in  1830  he  took  the 
census  of  that  county.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Summersville  in  1832,  and  began 
practice.  In  those  days,  young  lawyers  extended 
their  practice  into  the  counties  adjacent  to  their 
homes.  Young  Price,  who  was  ambitious  for 
success,  took  this  course.  He  was  almost  as 
much  at  home  in  Greenbrier  and  other  adjoining 
counties,  as  in  Nicholas  County.  In  1831  he 
was  chosen  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  his 
adopted  county,  and  in  1833  made  Prosecuting 
Attorney  for  the  same  county.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  from  the  dis- 
trict composed  of  Nicholas  and  Fayette  Coun- 
ties; was  re-elected  in  1835  and  1836.  Mr.  Price 
was  known  all  his  life  as  “ an  internal  improve- 
ment man,”  and  voted  for  every  railroad  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  the  very  first  to  introduce  a bill 
in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for  the  building  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  after  violent  opposition  and  much 
labor  got  it  passed  by  a majority  of  only  one 
vote — for  at  that  early  day  in  the  history  of 
railroads  it  was  thought  by  most  people  a vision- 
ary scheme.  From  Nicholas  County  Mr.  Price 
went  to  Wheeling  in  1834,  and  successfully  prac- 
tised his  profession.  He  married  while  there, 
and  in  1838  moved  to  Greenbrier  County,  as 
several  courts  were  located  at  Lewisburg,  viz., 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  and  the 
Circuit  and  County  Courts.  It  was  also  the  home 
of  his  wife’s  parents.  From  that  time  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  he  had  a large  and 
lucrative  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals,  especially  in  important  land  cases,  and 


was  very  successful.  His  reputation  was  second 
to  none  who  practised  in  that  court.  Vice-Pres- 
ident Henry  Wilson  said  " he  considered  him 
the  best  land  lawyer  in  the  two  Virginias.”  Mr. 
Price  having  become  a citizen  of  Greenbrier 
County  in  January,  1838,  he  was  also  Represen- 
tative from  that  county  from  1847  to  1852,  except 
one  year ; was  delegate  from  Greenbrier  to  the 
Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  of  1850-51. 
In  that  Convention  the  White  Basis  party  held 
a caucus  almost  every  night,  at  one  of  which  it 
was  resolved  that  three  members  should  be 
selected  to  manage  the  question : one  should  be 
selected  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary law,  one  because  of  his  being  high  up 
in  the  alphabetical  list,  and  the  third  and  last 
for  his  sound  judgment,  and  that  all  the  members 
of  the  White  Basis  party  should  vote  with  them ; 
Mr.  Price  was  selected  as  the  member  of  sound 
judgment.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  term  of 
Judge  John  J.  Allen  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  expired 
by  operation  of  law,  but  he  was  permitted  to 
hold  over  until  his  successor  should  be  ap- 
pointed. No  election  was  held  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, but  Mr.  Price  was  notified  by  one  of  that 
court  that  they,  the  judges,  had  consulted  about 
a successor,  and  had  agreed  that  he  must  be 
selected  when  an  election  should  take  place. 
This  Mr.  Price  regarded  as  the  highest  intel- 
lectual compliment  ever  paid  him.  Mr.  Price 
was  again  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1860-61,  in  which  he  steadfastly  opposed 
secession,  not  deeming  it  a constitutional  rem- 
edy (though  he  believed  in  the  right  of  revo- 
lution), but  on  his  return  home  he  voted  for  it, 
when  it  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  the 
county,  which  had  sent  him  to  Richmond  a 
Union  candidate,  now  voted  almost  unanimously 
for  secession.  He  then  returned  to  Richmond 
and  signed  the  ordinance.  In  1862,  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Lewisburg,  he  was  arrested 
by  General  Crook  and  sent  to  prison  at  Charles- 
ton, because  he  would  not  “ take  the  oath.”  His 
reply  to  General  Crook,  when  imprisonment  at 
Camp  Chase  was  threatened  if  the  oath  was  not 
taken,  was  characteristic  of  the  man;  “You  can 
send  me  to  Camp  Chase : I am  in  your  power, 
but  the  army  of  the  United  States  will  not  com- 
pel me  to  take  that  oath.”  Owing  to  many 
friends  in  Charleston  using  their  influence  in 
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his  behalf,  he  was  given  special  privileges  and 
allowed  to  stop  at  Wright’s  Hotel  at  his  own 
expense,  until  he  should  receive  orders  to  go  to 
Camp  Chase.  But  the  orders  never  came ; and 
after  remaining  there  about  four  months  he  was 
recaptured  by  General  Boring’s  troops,  who 
drove  out  General  Lightburn  and  the  Union 
forces.  Mr.  Price  returned  before  the  Confed- 
erate force  retreated  to  Lewisburg  some  weeks 
after.  In  1863  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  continued  in  that  office 
as  President  of  the  Senate  till  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  Immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee,  President  Lincoln  sent  an  order 
to  Judge  Hugh  W.  Sheffy,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  who 
was  Speaker  of  the  House,  with  a pass  from 
General  Weitzel  calling  upon  the  prominent 
men  of  Virginia  to  meet  in  consultation  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  State,  which  order  and  pass 
were  at  once  forwarded  to  Mr.  Price  at  Lewis- 
burg by  special  courier,  asking  him  to  come  and 
“help  lift  Virginia  out  of  chaos.”  He  started 
immediately  at  sundown  and  rode  all  night  on 
horseback,  being  in  the  mean  time  joined  by  Mr. 
Caperton  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  to  Jackson’s 
River  depot,  the  then  terminus  of  what  is  now 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  a 
special  train  was  in  waiting,  and  he  went  on  in 
buoyant  spirits  to  Staunton,  where  “ printed 
orders”  were  being  struck  off  for  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  convene  according  to  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  instructions,  when  they  heard  of  his 
assassination.  Then  the  people  would  do  noth- 
ing. Mr.  Price  always  regarded  the  taking  off 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  unfortunate  for  the  South. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  intentions  on  this 
subject.  Col.  A.  K.  McClure,  LL.D.,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  work,  “ Lincoln  and  Men  of 
War  Times,”  has  the  following : “ At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  [Lincoln]  had  his  own  plan  deliber- 
ately formed  for  the  recall  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  Southern  States  to  resume  their  functions 
under  the  Constitution.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
pute as  to  Lincoln’s  intentions,  as  expressed  in 
his  own  directions  concerning  Virginia,  or  his 
communication  of  these  intentions  to  General 
Sherman.  But  when  he  found  that  he  was  not 
sustained  he  withdrew  his  instructions,  to  await 
the  turn  of  events;  and  before  he  could  recast 
his  plans  to  make  the  present  yielding  lead  to 
future  achievement,  the  assassin’s  bullet  ended 


his  great  life.”  Mr.  Price  was  elected  a circuit 
judge  in  the  fall  of  1865,  but  declined  to  qualify, 
because  he  would  not  take  the  “test  oath.”  He 
was  chosen  a delegate  from  Greenbrier  County 
to  the  Convention  in  1872  that  framed  a new 
Constitution  for  West  Virginia,  and  became  Pres- 
ident of  that  body.  The  Legislature  appointed 
him  a Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Hon.  Allen  T.  Caperton  and  he  served 
from  December  4,  1876,  to  January  31,  1877. 
Prior  to  the  war,  Mr.  Price  was  a Whig,  but 
from  1865  to  the  .time  of  his  death  acted  with 
the  Democratic  party.  On  February  6,  1837, 
Mr.  Price  married  Miss  Jane  Stuart,  a descend- 
ant of  the  Lewis  family,  of  Revolutionary  mem- 
ory, and  a granddaughter  of  Col.  John  Stuart. 
This  union  was  one  of  great  harmony  and  hap- 
piness. Nine  children  were  born  to  them.  The 
wife,  most  tenderly  loved,  died  in  1873.  The 
death  of  Mrs.  Price  called  forth  much  oral  and 
written  testimony  to  her  splendid  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  Of  liberal  education,  modest 
and  retiring,  of  marked  refinement  and  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  classical  writings  and 
with  the  best  modem  authors,  she  was  a woman 
who  graced  the  highest  circles  of  society ; and 
with  it  all  she  possessed  the  most  unbounded 
benevolence  for  the  needy  and  unfortunate  and 
“ laid  aside  contributions  from  her  treasury  for 
distribution  to  the  destitute,  of  which  none 
knew  but  the  recipients.”  Several  obituaries  of 
this  good  lady  were  prepared  by  loving  hands, 
and  from  one  by  the  family  physician,  Dr. 
Thomas  Creigh,  published  in  the  Independent, 
this  closing  paragraph  is  selected:  “Blessed 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  she  was  rich  in  a 
nobler  sense  of  the  word — rich  in  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  community — rich  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a life  devoted  to  pure  and  gentler 
pursuits — rich  in  the  gratitude  of  the  distressed 
and  needy — rich  in  all  the  lovely  traits  of  a pure 
Christian  character,  and  richer  still  in  the  assured 
hope  and  faith  of  a blissful  immortality.”  The 
death  of  Samuel  Price  awakened  sentiments  of 
heartfelt  sorrow  all  over  the  two  Virginias,  and 
the  family  received  many  letters  of  sympathy 
and  condolence  from  prominent  people  who 
were  friends  and  admirers  of  the  deceased  advo- 
cate. The  courts  of  Greenbrier  and  adjoining 
counties  held  special  meetings  and  passed  reso- 
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lutions  and  tributes  to  his  eminent  worth  as  a 
legislator  and  jurist.  The  Greenbrier  Indepen- 
de?it  of  February  28,  1884,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : 

" After  an  illness  of  only  two  days  Hon. 
Samuel  Price  died  at  his  residence  in  Lewis- 
burg  on  Monday  morning,  P'ebruary  25,  at  one 
o’clock,  from  congestion  of  the  brain.  He  was 
born  in  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1805— hence  he  was  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  grandfather  on  his  mother’s 
side  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  four  years  old. 
When  Mr.  Price  was  ten  years  old  his  father  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  Preston  County.  When 
about  twenty-one  he  went  to  Kentucky  to  teach 
school  and  pursue  his  studies  in  law  at  the  same 
time  under  Judge  Samuel  Hanson,  of  Winches- 
ter. Upon  his  return  to  Virginia  (as  it  then 
was)  according  to  the  law  he  must  have  his 
license  signed  by  three  judges,  and  this  in  the 
large  circuits  of  those  days  was  no  little  trouble. 
It  was  signed  by  Judges  Smith,  Summers,  and 
Allen.  After  licensure  he  settled  in  Nicholas 
in  November,  1828,  as  there  was  only  one  lawyer 
there.  He  was  soon  made  Prosecuting  Attorney 
and  his  salary  was  sixty  dollars  per  annum. 
The  county  then  embraced  Clay,  more  than  one- 
half  of  Braxton,  all  of  Webster,  and  part  of 
Fayette.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Nicholas  and  Fayette  in  the  Legislature.  After 
serving  two  terms  he  removed  in  1836  to  Wheel- 
ing. . . . He  was  in  1865  elected  Circuit  Judge, 
but  Governor  Boreman  refused  to  commission 
him  because  of  his  war  record.  Upon  the  death 
of  Senator  Allen  T.  Caperton,  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Governor  Jacobs  appointed  Mr. 
Price  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Of  this  appointment 
a Democratic  paper  said:  ‘It  is  an  appointment 
that  will  reflect  credit  on  the  State.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  men  in  the  Senate  will  go  far  to 
redeem  the  character  of  that  once  dignified 
body.’  After  returning  home  he  once  more 
resumed  his  profession.  The  Richmond  State 
says  of  him:  ‘He  was  an  able,  experienced  and 
successful  lawyer,  and  for  many  years  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  leader  of  the  bar  at  which  he 
practised.’  . . . About  the  year  1850  he  and  his 
wife  united  the  same  day  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  1858  he  was  chosen  a ruling  elder, 
which  place  he  has  filled  well.  He  was  a wise 
counsellor,  judicious  and  firm  in  his  opinions 
and  earnest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  His  church  mourns  his  loss  and  will 
miss  his  presence  and  his  counsels.  He  had 
anticipated  his  end.  He  knew  that  the  time  of 
his  departure  could  not  be  far  distant,  and  he 
was  waiting  for  the  summons.  So,  though  the 
messenger  came  suddenly,  he  was  prepared,  and 
has  doubtless  entered  on  his  reward.  The  large 
number  who  gathered  to  pay  him  the  last 
honors,  and  the  deep  emotion  felt  and  exhibited 


in  the  congregation,  the  closed  business  houses, 
all  testified  to  his  worth.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Green- 
brier County,  held  at  the  court-house  thereof 
on  the  2 1 St  day  of  April,  1884,  to  take  appropri- 
ate action  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Price,  long  an  honorable  member  of 
said  bar.  Judge  Homer  A.  Holt  was  called  to 
the  chair  and  J.  W.  Arbuckle  was  appointed 
secretary.  Thos.  H.  Dennis,  John  W.  Harris, 
andWm.  P.  Rucker  were  appointed  a committee 
to  report  resolutions  ‘‘  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  and  of  the  sincere  grief  we  feel  at  his 
loss ; to  bear  our  testimony  to  his  high  charac- 
ter and  distinguished  abilities  as  a lawyer,  and 
to  place  upon  record  this  memorial  of  our  high 
appreciation  of  his  public  services  and  our  great 
admiration  of  his  civic  virtues.”  The  preamble 
continues  with  a brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Price  and 
concludes  with  these  well-chosen  words : 

“ He  possessed  in  a pre-eminent  degree  that 
strong  common  sense  and  honesty  of  purpose 
which  made  him  a wise  counsellor  and  safe  ad- 
viser, whether  as  lawyer  or  friend.  In  his  man- 
ner and  deportment  he  was  ever  respectful  and 
considerate,  kind,  polite,  and  courteous  to  all, 
and,  though  having  held  many  high  and  honor- 
able positions  in  life,  he  was  absolutely  free 
from  pride  and  ostentation,  humility  and  sim- 
plicity being  among  the  most  noticeable  traits 
of  his  character. 

‘“Rich  in  loving  common  sense. 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are. 

In  his  simplicity  sublime.  ’ 

“ Resolved,  first.  That  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased the  foregoing  expression  of  our  respect 
and  admiration  is  justly  due.  We  sincerely 
mourn  his  loss  and  highly  value  the  great  ex- 
ample he  has  left  us.  Resolved,  second.  That  we 
tender  our  sympathies  to  his  family  in  the  great 
bereavement  they  have  been  called  to  suffer. 
Resolved,  third.  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  be 
presented  to  the  circuit  and  county  courts  of 
Greenbrier,  with  a request  that  it  be  entered  on 
the  records  of  said  courts.  That  a copy  be  fur- 
nished to  the  family  of  the  deceased  and  to  the 
Greenbrier  Indepe7ident  for  publication.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Lewisburg,  held  on  February 
25,  1884,  a series  of  resolutions  expressing  ap- 
preciation of  the  worth  and  character  of  Mr. 
Price  were  adopted.  Also  on  February  27  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Lewisburg, 
with  Hon.  A.  C.  Snyder  in  the  chair,  passed  a 
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preamble  and  resolutions  bearing  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  his  noble  qualities  as  citizen,  lawyer, 
banker,  and  statesman — “ to  his  unspotted  Chris- 
tian character  and  great  moral  worth.”  Mr. 
Price  had  been  President  of  the  bank  for  many 
years,  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
from  its  incorporation.  Of  the  many  special 
references  in  the  churches  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Price,  and  to  his  .splendid  character  as  an  every- 
day Christian,  the  following  tribute  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barr,  formerly  of  Lewisburg,  is  emi- 
nently fitting  as  a closing  to  this  memorial.  It 
is  taken  from  the  Greenbrier  Independent  of 
March  13; 

“ THE  LATE  HON.  SAMUEL  PRICE. 

“ The  Charleston  Call  of  the  3d  instant  says 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Barr’s  sermon  yesterday 
morning  was  ‘ The  Fear  of  God  as  an  Essential 
Element  in  the  Christian  Character.  ’ In  con- 
cluding his  discourse  he  said:  ‘In  preparing  this 
sermon  I had  no  personal  reference  to  a distin- 
guished public  man  who  has  just  passed  away 
from  earth,  and  yet  I cannot  think  of  him  with- 
out associating  him  with  this  subject.  I refer 
to  Hon.  Samuel  Price.  As  an  elder  so  long 
associated  with  our  Presbytery,  who  often 
united  with  us  in  our  worship  and  led  us  at  a 
throne  of  grace,  I ought  to  refer  to  him.  For 
more  than  half  a century  he  had  been  in  public 
life ; he  had  passed  through  many  warm  political 
contests ; he  had  filled  various  offices  of  state, 
up  to  that  of  United  States  Senator;  as  a lawyer, 
with  an  extensive  practice,  he  had  often  encoun- 
tered strong  prejudice  and  fierce  opposition. 
And  now,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
he  passes  away  without  one  blemish  on  his 
character,  or  one  false  step  in  life,  to  which  any 
man  can  point.  He  died  on  last  Monday  morn- 
ing, universally  honored  and  beloved.  And  if 
you  ask  me  what  was  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture in  his  character,  I would  say  that  he  feared 
God.  An  abiding  sense  of  his  accountability  to 
him  went  with  him  everywhere,  and  kept  him 
steadfast  in  principle  and  devotion.  Wherever 
he  went  in  the  discharge  of  professional  or  offi- 
cial duties  he  joined  with  Christians  in  their 
meetings  for  prayer,  and  united  with  them  in 
their  public  worship.  He  was  known  and  valued 
in  the  councils  of  the  church  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  State.  He  sat,  as  a member,  in  our  meet- 
ings of  Presbytery,  in  the  Synod  of  Virginia, 
and  in  our  General  Assembly.  It  was  his  God- 
fearing spirit  which  gave  that  honesty  and 
purity  to  his  life,  that  firmness  and  steadfast- 
ness of  character  which  neither  the  fear  of  man 
nor  the  temptations  of  Satan  could  move.” 

The  children  of  Mr.  Price  are  named  as  fol- 
lows: Mary,  wife  of  Major  J.  C.  Alderson;  Mar- 
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garet  L.,  residing  at  the  homestead;  John  S., 
married  Sue  McElhenney,  of  Wheeling,  grand- 
daughter of  Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  McElhenney,  de- 
ceased, of  Lewisburg;  S.  Lewis  Price,  married 
Mary  McCue,  of  Augusta  County,  Va.,  and  re- 
siding on  the  farm  which  his  great-grandfather. 
Col.  John  Stuart,  settled  on  in  1762,  near  Frank- 
fort; Sallie,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  John 
A.  Preston,  Esq.,  of  Lewisburg;  Jane  R.,  the 
youngest,  residing  with  her  sister  at  the  home- 
stead. A marked  characteristic  of  the  family 
is  the  affectionate  remembrance  they  cherish 
for  their  deceased  father,  whose  tender  solici- 
tude for  his  children  made  an  impress  upon  their 
hearts  which  time  can  never  efface.  The  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Price  is  from  a photograph  taken  at 
Richmond  when  he  was  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 


DANIEL  LAMB. 

DANIEL  LAMB. — Among  the  men  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
no  one  exerted  a greater  influence  or  rendered 
more  valuable  service  than  Daniel  Lamb.  Es- 
pecially at  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
the  States,  the  men  of  the  border  were  placed 
in  a position  beset  with  much  difficulty  and 
danger.  In  the  North  and  in  the  South  commu- 
nities were  solid ; there  was  but  one  sentiment 
and  but  one  view  of  duty,  upon  the  one  hand 
and  upon  the  other.  But  upon  the  border  where 
these  clashing  convictions  came  in  contact,  there 
was  division  in  communities,  in  associations  of 
business  or  friendship,  and  even  in  domestic 
circles.  In  the  North  and  in  the  South  men 
were  swept  forward  by  the  overwhelming  tide 
of  a practically  unanimous  opinion ; but  upon 
the  border  it  was  not  so.  There  each  man  had 
to  choose  for  himself  according  to  his  individual 
ideas  of  right,  voluntarily  accepting  the  conse- 
quences of  his  choice.  The  situation  required 
the  exercise  of  a higher  degree  of  moral  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  people  dwelling  near  the  geo- 
graphical line  which  divided  the  sections,  than 
was  required  in  Massachusetts  upon  the  one 
hand  or  in  South  Carolina  upon  the  other.  After 
Virginia  had  seceded  and  efforts  were  being 
made  to  restore  the  government  upon  a basis  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  there  was  much  talk  about 
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“treason  to  the  State,”  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  government  at  Richmond  had 
possessed  the  power  to  execute  its  laws  in  the 
western  counties,  confiscation  of  property,  im- 
prisonment, or  death  upon  the  scaffold  would 
have  been  the  punishment  of  many  who  adhered 
to  the  Union  cause.  These  were  among  the 
perils  peculiar  to  the  border.  With  lofty  cour- 
age, Mr.  Lamb  was  among  the  first  of  the  prom- 
inent men  in  Wheeling  to  deny  the  validity  of 
the  act  of  secession,  to  counsel  resistance  to  the 
illegal  ordinances  of  the  convention,  and  to  set 
in  motion  the  forces  that  produced  the  restored 
government  and  the  new  State.  Daniel  Lamb 
was  bom  of  Quaker  parentage  at  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  in  i8io.  He  received  a good  common- 
school  training  in  the  place  of  his  birth  and  in 
Wheeling,  whither  his  father  removed  with  his 
family  in  1823.  Having  imbibed  a love  of  learn- 
ing, and  being  naturally  of  studious  habits,  his 
education  was  pursued  without  collegiate  help 
and  was  continued  during  all  the  years  of  young 
manhood.  His  methodical  life,  his  accuracy  as 
an  accountant,  and  above  all  his  spotless  integ- 
rity soon  marked  him  out  as  a suitable  person 
for  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  In 
1830  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  City  Councils 
of  Wheeling.  In  1831  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
then  newly  organized,  and  in  1834  he  was  cho- 
sen Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Wheeling 
Savings  Institution,  a bank  of  discount  and  de- 
posit. During  his  hours  of  leisure  he  pursued 
the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1837.  He  formed  a partnership  with  Charles 
W.  Russell,  Esq.,  and  devoted  his  time  to  busi- 
ness in  his  office  and  in  the  courts  until  1848, 
when  he  was  chosen  Cashier  of  the  Northwestern 
Bank  of  Virginia  at  Wheeling,  a position  which 
he  retained  until  1863,  when  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  James  Pauli, 
Esq.  This  brief  recital  of  dates  furnishes  but  a 
meagre  outline  of  a busy  life  crowded  with  stir- 
ring events,  but  it  affords  an  insight  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  With  no  mere  data  than  these 
a biographer  knowing  the  public  events  of  the 
period  could  accurately  infer  the  details  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  the  history  of  the  life.  A studious 
and  scholarly  man  of  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
manners,  enjoying  in  a marked  degree  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-citizens,  selected  for  vari- 


ous positions  of  trust  and  faithfully  and  success- 
fully discharging  every  duty  placed  upon  him, 
could  not  fail  to  be  thrust  into  a prominent 
place  when  men  were  looking  around  them  for 
safe  counsellors  and  steady  leaders.  The  Vir- 
ginia Convention  was  in  session  at  Richmond, 
and  there  was  strong  hope  of  holding  the  State 
to  her  moorings  in  the  Union,  when  hostilities 
were  commenced  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter.  Under  the  strong  excitement  of  the 
moment  the  Union  men  in  the  convention  were 
overwhelmed  and  an  ordinance  of  secession  was 
passed  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  to  take  effect 
when  ratified  by  a vote  of  the  people  at  a special 
election  to  be  held  on  the  23d  of  May.  The  del- 
egates from  the  western  counties  returned  home 
immediately,  and  at  once  began  the  work  of 
organizing  military  companies  to  resist  the  ordi- 
nance and  stand  by  the  Union.  In  Wheeling 
there  was  intense  popular  commotion  and  im- 
minent danger  of  riot,  the  State  and  municipal 
officers  believing  it  to  be  their  duty  under  their 
oaths  to  support  the  State  government  by  ar- 
resting or  dispersing  the  men  organized  for  re- 
sistance to  the  laws.  A citizens’  meeting  was 
held,  and  after  much  angry  debate  the  danger 
was  averted  by  the  adoption  of  a resolution 
offered  by  Daniel  Lamb  by  which  all  parties 
were  pledged  to  do  all  in  their  power  “ to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  order  of  the  city,  and  to 
protect  the  persons  and  property  of  all  persons 
whomsoever  against  any  lawlessness  or  mob 
violence.”  From  the  moment  when  Mr.  Lamb’s 
coolness  and  good  judgment  had  saved  the  city 
from  the  horrors  of  an  insurrection,  he  was  kept 
in  the  front,  leaned  upon  and  confided  in  by  the 
people  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  A 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Harrison  County  held 
at  Clarksburg  on  the  22d  of  April,  1861,  recom- 
mended the  holding  of  a convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  western  counties  at  Wheeling  on 
the  13th  of  May.  The  suggestion  was  quickly 
responded  to  by  the  people  of  the  whole  section, 
and  Mr.  Lamb  was  by  unanimous  consent  chosen 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Ohio  County,  and 
served  as  a member  of  the  Committee  on  State 
and  Federal  Relations.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that,  in  the  event  of  the  ratification  of 
the  ordinanee  of  secession,  a new  convention  be 
assembled  in  Wheeling  on  the  i ith  of  June,  “ to 
devise  such  means  as  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
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the  people  should  demand.”  In  the  mean  time 
it  was  perfectly  apparent  to  all  that  Virginia 
was  to  be  the  battle-field  of  the  war,  and  that  if 
they  would  protect  their  lives  and  their  homes 
the  Union  men  of  the  border  counties  must  be 
armed.  They  had  gone  too  far  to  retract,  no 
matter  what  might  ensue,  and  they  had  no  hope 
of  safety  but  in  successful  resistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  Richmond.  Money  and  arms  were 
needed.  A committee  of  citizens  composed  of 
A.  W.  Campbell,  J.  W.  Paxton,  and  Daniel 
Lamb  was  appointed  to  go  to  Washington  and 
solicit  aid  from  the  General  Government.  Leav- 
ing home  on  the  23d’  of  May,  they  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh. A vivid  idea  of  the  situation  at  the  time 
may  be  had  from  the  following  extract  from  a 
private  letter  written  by  Mr.  Lamb  from  Wash- 
ington on  the  26th  of  May,  1861 : 

‘‘  Washington  is  as  quiet  as  Wheeling,  except 
that  there  are  a great  many  more  people  in  the 
streets  and  about  the  hotels,  and  every  hour  or 
two  you  meet  a regiment  on  the  march.  This 
morning  Mr.  Paxton  and  myself  reviewed  the 
Eighth  New  York  Regiment  and  marched  with 
them  to  the  Washington  end  of  the  Long  Bridge. 
Our  military  expedition  was  cut  short  at  that 
point  by  the  sentinels  objecting  to  our  going 
any  further.  The  Eighth  Ne w Y ork  went  over  to 
invade  the  soil  of  Virginia.  I must  say  I have 
never  seen  a more  soldierly  looking  set  of  men, 
and  as  they  passed  us  I examined  their  faces, 
where  I could  see  no  expressions  of  fear  or 
anxiety.  They  seemed  to  be  full  of  life  and 
fun  and  passed  on  to  the  bridge  laughing  and 
joking  with  one  another.  I don’t  think  that 
regiment  will  flinch  if  they  meet  the  F.  F.  Vs. 
Their  line,  four  abreast,  extended,  I should 
think,  near  half  a mile.  We  were  in  Pittsburgh 
till  four  o’clock  Friday  afternoon,  very  busy  all 
the  time  in  seeing  different  folks  there  and  ex- 
plaining to  them  our  necessities  and  plans  in 
northwestern  Virginia.  There  are  no  arms  to 
be  had  at  that  place.  All  they  have  been  able 
to  get  hold  of  have  been  distributed  to  the  dif- 
ferent companies  of  Home  Guards.  We  endeav- 
ored to  impress  them  with  the  notion  that  they 
needed  no  such  protection  in  Pittsburgh — that 
an  attack  on  that  place  was  out  of  the  question 
— that  the  best  defence  for  Pittsburgh  and 
western  Pennsylvania  was  to  arm  the  Union 
men  of  northwestern  Virginia,  and  that  it 
would  be  a judicious  measure,  even  in  reference 
to  their  own  defence,  to  get  a thousand  or  so  of 
their  Home  Guards  to  lend  us  their  guns  and 
equipments  to  be  used  in  arming  men  at  Graf- 
ton, in  Preston  and  Harrison  Counties,  etc.  But 
while  they  admitted  the  force  of  all  this,  they 
told  us  that  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  their  men 


to  whom  the  arms  had  been  given  to  relinquish 
them.  They  assure  us  that  on  any  call  from  us 
Pittsburgh  will,  however,  hold  herself  in  readi- 
ness to  send  five  thousand  well-armed  men  into 
northwestern  Virginia.  We  left  Pittsburgh 
at  4 o’clock  on  Friday  afternoon  and  reached 
Harrisburg  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning.  Dur- 
ing the  forenoon  we  had  an  interview  with  Gov- 
ernor Curtin.  . He  talks  very  decidedly,  and 
assured  us  that  on  any  intimation  that  the  seces- 
sion forces  were  approaching  northwestern  Vir- 
ginia, he  would  take  the  responsibility  himself, 
without  awaiting  orders  from  headquarters,  to 
order  Pennsylvania  troops  to  our  support.  I 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  at  least  one  Penn- 
sylvania regiment  received  orders  while  we 
were  at  Harrisburg  to  be  on  the  alert  and  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  such  a movement. 
I have  also  reason  to  believe,  from  information 
received  from  Governor  Curtin  and  other  quar- 
ters, that  General  McClellan,  of  the  Ohio  mili- 
tary district,  has  orders  to  move  troops  into 
northwestern  Virginia  and  take  possession  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  as  far  east  as 
Cumberland.  You  at  Wheeling  will  know  more 
about  this,  however,  than  we  do.” 

The  Citizens’  Committee  was  not  able  to  ac- 
complish much  beyond  giving  to  the  authorities 
at  Washington  accurate  information  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  and  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  in  northwestern  Virginia,  and  receiving 
from  the  offlcials  of  the  Federal  Government 
promises  of  protection.  Neither  money  nor 
arms  could  be  obtained  at  that  time,  and  the 
committee  returned  home  to  await  the  action 
of  the  June  convention.  In  this  convention  Mr. 
Lamb  was  again  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Ohio  County  and  served  as  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Order  of  Business,  upon  whom 
was  devolved  the  task  of  formulating  the  work 
to  be  done.  The  convention  met  on  the  i ith  of 
June,  and  two  days  later  a report  was  presented 
which,  both  then  and  since,  has  been  attributed 
to  Mr.  Lamb’s  pen.  It  was  a very  skilfully 
drawn  “ Declaration  of  the  People  of  Virginia 
represented  in  Convention,”  demanding  “the 
reorganization  of  the  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,” and  declaring  all  acts  of  the  Rich- 
mond Convention  and  of  the  Executive  to  sepa- 
rate the  Commonwealth  from  the  United  States 
to  be  without  authority  and  void.  An  ordinance 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  State  was  also 
presented,  and  on  the  19th  of  June  was  adopted. 
Provisional  officers  were  subsequently  chosen, 
Francis  H.  Pierpont  being  made  Governor,  and 
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Daniel  Lamb  and  four  others  were  designated 
as  members  of  the  Governor’s  Council.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  a legislative  body  to 
be  convened  on  the  ist  of  July,  and  the  conven- 
tion then  adjourned  until  the  following  August. 
After  the  reassembling  of  the  convention  an 
ordinance  was  prepared  and  adopted  on  the  20th 
of  August  providing  for  the  formation  of  a new 
and  independent  State,  and  directing  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a new  convention  to  be  held 
on  the  26th  of  November  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a State  constitution.  The  reorganized 
government  of  Virginia  needed  money  and 
arms  as  badly  as  the  unorganized  Union  men 
had  needed  these  sinews  of  war  two  months 
before,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and  Mr.  Paxton  were  again  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, bearing  credentials  this  time  as  agents 
of  the  newly  established  State  government. 
They  arrived  in  Washington  about  the  25th  of 
July,  and  were  kindly  received  by  President 
Lincoln  and  the  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments with  whom  they  had  business,  but  their 
progress  in  the  work  of  accomplishing  their 
mission  was  very  slow  and  at  times  discourag- 
ing. On  the  ist  of  August  Mr.  Lamb  wrote: 

“ Our  business  is  yet  unfinished  and  the  Lord 
only  knows  when  it  will  be.  The  way  business 
is  done  in  the  circumlocution  offices  in  Wash- 
ington city  is  a perfect  nuisance.  There  is  no 
objection  whatever  in  any  quarter  to  our  hav- 
ing what  we  want — everybody  is  satisfied  that 
it  is  all  right  and  wishes  to  do  anything  that 
can  aid  the  new  Virginia  government:  and  it  is 
surprising  beyond  measure  that  a plain  matter 
of  business  which  ought  to  be  dispatched  in 
half  an  hour  by  a twelve-hundred-dollar  clerk, 
should  keep  us  a week,  with  the  aid  of  two  or 
three  heads  of  departments  and  a dozen  con- 
trollers, commissioners,  chief  clerks,  etc.  The 
papers  have  got  at  least  a dozen  bolts  of  red 
tape  wrapped  around  them,  and  it  seems  to  be 
contrary  to  the  order  of  things  to  take  more  than 
one  bolt  off  per  day.  However,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence  we  intend  to  see  the  matter 
through  if  it  does  not  take  over  a month.” 

At  length  the  labors  of  the  agents  of  the  State 
government  were  successful,  and  a draft  upon 
the  Sub-Treasury  at  New  York  was  given  to  Mr. 
Paxton  for  $41,657,  money  due  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  for  her  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  and  an  order  was  issued  by 
Secretary  Cameron  for  six  thousand  rifles,  of 
which  one  thousand  were  to  be  sent  to  fronton. 


Ohio,  for  the  use  of  Union  men  in  Cabell  and 
Wayne  Counties  in  Virginia,  and  the  remainder 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Senator  John  S. 
Carlisle.  Several  trips  were  made  by  Mr.  Lamb 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  before  the 
matter  was  satisfactorily  adjusted.  In  all  of 
these  preliminary  meetings  and  conventions  and 
as  a member  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  Mr. 
Lamb  exercised  much  influence  as  a safe,  pru- 
dent, and  cautious  adviser,  yielding  to  none  in 
patriotism  but  checking  all  excesses  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power.  He  seldom  spoke 
in  public,  he  was  not  given  to  displays  of  fervid 
declamation,  but  he  was  always  listened  to  with 
deference  and  his  views  generally  prevailed.  It 
was  in  committee  work  that  he  excelled.  He 
possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  faculty  of 
expressing  in  clear  and  elegant  and  terse  Eng- 
lish not  only  his  own  ideas,  but  the  ideas  of 
others  when  communicated  to  him.  His  liter- 
ary style  was  peculiarly  luminous  and  accurate ; 
his  words  were  carefully  chosen  and  skilfully 
put  together,  and  no  loophole  for  verbal  or 
technical  criticism  was  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
statute  or  resolution  drawn  by  Daniel  Lamb. 
Courageously,  but  cautiously  and  wisely,  as 
though  foreseeing  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
he  shaped  the  course  of  public  events.  In  the 
convention  which  assembled  in  Wheeling  on  the 
26th  of  November,  1861,  for  the  preparation  of 
a Constitution  for  the  proposed  new  State,  Mr. 
Lamb  served  as  Chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  frame  the  chapter  relating  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government.  But  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  his  labors  were  confined  to  that 
particular  chapter.  The  whole  Constitution  of 
1863  shows  the  marks  of  his  unwearying  indus- 
try and  his  consummate  skill.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  every  clause,  article,  and  sec- 
tion passed  under  Mr.  Lamb’s  scrutiny  and 
received  touches  from  his  pen,  and  as  a conse- 
quence the  several  provisions  of  the  instrument 
as  a whole  were  expressed  in  language  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood  or  misconstrued. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  having  re- 
quired as  a condition  precedent  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  State,  the  insertion  of  a consti- 
tutional provision  expressly  forbidding  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude  except  for  crime,  the 
convention,  which  had  adjourned  on  the  i8th 
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of  February,  1862,  reassembled  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1863:  the  required  amendment  was 
made ; the  Constitution  was  ratified  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1863;  on  the  20th  of  April,  1863,  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  Congress  previously 
adopted;  and  sixty  days  later,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1863,  West  Virginia  became  one  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  people  of  Ohio  County 
were  not  yet  content  to  excuse  Daniel  Lamb 
from  further  public  labors.  He  was  a member 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  First,  Second, 
Third,  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Legislatures 
held  under  the  Constitution  he  had  done  so 
much  to  form.  In  all  of  these  legislative  bodies 
he  was  a member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  in  nearly  all  he  was  its  Chairman.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  particularize  here  the  various 
important  public  measures  which  he  originated 
or  favored.  Every  useful  and  beneficial  act  of 
the  Legislatures  of  1863,  ’64,  ’65,  ’67,  ’69,  and  ’70, 
every  act  tending  to  enhance  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  and  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  civil  war,  found  in  Mr.  Lamb  a steady,  con- 
sistent, and  courageous  advocate.  He  earnestly 
opposed  the  whole  system  of  test  oaths  and 
proscription,  as  being  wrong  in  morals  and  in 
practice  detrimental  to  the  public  peace.  After 
having  striven  in  vain  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
these  measures,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
a member  of  the  Legislature  which  repealed  and 
wiped  out  the  whole  system.  On  the  27th  of 
October,  1863,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  compilation  of  a code  of  laws  for  the  new 
State,  adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Lamb’s  ability  as  a lawyer  and  his  peculiar 
skill  in  composition,  to  which  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made,  at  once  pointed  him  out  as 
the  proper  man  for  this  work.  He  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  in  1867  reported  to  the  Legis- 
lature fifty-two  chapters  of  what  was  afterward 
known  as  the  Code  of  1868.  At  the  same  time, 
on  account  of  failing  health  and  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  professional  work,  he  asked  to 
be  relieved  from  further  labor  upon  the  Code. 
In  1871  the  Wheeling  Savings  Institution  closed 
its  doors  and  the  directors  made  an  assignment 
of  all  the  property  of  the  bank  to  Daniel  Lamb 
as  trustee  for  the  creditors.  The  work  of  dis- 
entangling the  confused  affairs  of  the  institution, 
collecting  its  assets  and  distributing  the  fund 


to  those  entitled  to  receive  it,  was  the  labor  of 
many  months,  but  it  was  performed  with  all  of 
that  accuracy  and  fidelity  which  have  ever  char- 
acterized Mr.  Lamb’s  performance  of  every 
duty.  In  the  legal  profession  Mr.  Lamb  has 
maintained  from  the  first  a high  position.  He 
is  noted  as  an  excellent  authority  in  the  domain 
of  chancery  law  and  practice,  all  the  intricacies 
of  which  have  been  his  especial  study.  His 
papers  are  drawn  with  a clearness  and  accuracy 
which  are  at  once  an  envy  and  an  example  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession.  Dur- 
ing a period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  he 
was  of  counsel  in  nearly  every  important  case 
arising  in  the  First  Judicial  Circuit,  appearing 
in  the  courts  of  the  several  counties,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  Of  late  years  he  has  retired 
from  active  practice,  but  still  retains  position  as 
assistant  counsel  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  and  he  still  discharges  some 
of  the  duties  of  a counsellor  at  law.  Notwith- 
standing the  numerous  positions  of  public  trust 
which  Mr.  Lamb  has  held  and  his  long  service 
as  a member  of  the  Legislature,  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  of  him  that  never  in  his  life  has  he 
sought  office  for  himself.  He  has  always  been 
a believer  in  the  doctrine,  now  become  some- 
what antiquated,  that  “ the  office  should  seek 
the  man.”  It  has  always  been  so  in  his  case. 
His  political  prominence  during  the  years  of  the 
war  and  the  decade  thereafter  was  thrust  upon 
him.  He  never  became  a candidate  except  in 
obedience  to  the  wishes  and  solicitations  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  public  recognized  in  him 
a man  whom  they  could  trust,  a man  who  was 
capable  of  rendering  a service  of  which  they 
stood  in  imperative  need,  and  they  asked  him  to 
sacrifice  his  personal  inclinations  for  the  public 
good.  Although  he  never  sought  an  office,  he 
shrank  from  no  duty  and  evaded  no  responsi- 
bility. In  1871  a number  of  his  friends  desired 
his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
made  some  efforts  in  that  behalf,  but  beyond 
consenting  to  serve  if  elected,  Mr.  Lamb  took 
no  part  in  the  canvass.  From  the  machinery  of 
party  politics  he  has  stood  ever  aloof.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  his  life  has  already 
extended  far  beyond  the  usual  limit,  Mr.  Lamb 
has  never  been  physically  robust.  Of  slight 
physique  and  precarious  health,  he  has  yet  been 
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enabled  to  perform  an  amount  of  mental  labor 
greater  than  would  have  broken  down  many  of 
stronger  body,  and  he  has  also  borne  the  physi- 
cal strain  of  long  and  late  hours  at  the  desk  in 
the  preparation  of  legal  documents  or  in  the 
careful  formulation  of  constitutions  and  laws. 
Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  long  life  is  that  he 
permits  nothing  to  worry  or  fret  his  spirits. 
Always  serene,  cool,  and  equable  in  disposition, 
patient  and  uncomplaining  under  disappoint- 
ment, he  is  never  unduly  exultant  in  success. 
Always  courteous  and  obliging,  charitable  and 
kind,  his  life  is  gentle  and  calm.  Some  years 
ago  he  was  very  fond  of  an  annual  outing  among 
the  trout  streams  or  the  haunts  of  the  black  bass, 
but  of  late  years  this  sport  has  been  given  up 
and  he  now  contents  himself  with  such  quiet 
amusements  as  may  be  had  within  doors.  His 
domestic  life  has  been  peculiarly  happy.  The 
wife  of  his  youth  still  remains  to  cheer  him  and 
his  children  and  grandchildren  surround  him 
with  loving  ministration.  His  long  life  has 
been  one  of  usefulness  and  honor,  his  name  has 
ever  been  a synonym  for  integrity,  and  now  as 
he  nears  the  close  of  a well-spent  life  he  can 
well  say  with  the  poet  of  his  ancestral  faith : 

“And  so  beside  the  silent  sea 
I wait  the  muffled  oar ; 

No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air ; 

I only  know  I cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care.” 


JOHNSON  N.  CAMDEN. 

HON.  JOHNSON  NEWLON  CAMDEN, 
United  States  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and 
widely  known  in  connection  with  the  industrial 
development  of  the  State,  was  born  at  Collin’s 
Settlement,  Lewis  County,  Va.  (now  West  Vir- 
ginia), March  6,  1828.  His  immediate  ancestry 
originated  in  Maryland,  from  which  State  his 
grandfather,  Henry  Camden,  and  wife  emigrated 
to  Virginia  early  in  the  present  century,  where 
he  brought  up  his  family,  including  four  sons, 
all  of  whom  became  noted  in  the  history  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  John  S.,  the  father  of  Johnson 
Newlon,  married  Nancy,  daughter  of  William 


Newlon,  of  Lewis  County,  and  moved  to  Sutton, 
the  county-seat  of  Braxton  County,  in  the  spring 
of  1838,  where  Johnson  N.  grew  to  boyhood, 
receiving  such  schooling  as  the  settlement 
afforded.  This  wild  region  of  the  Elk  River 
country  was  very  sparsely  settled,  and  at  the 
time  John  S.  Camden  moved  there  the  horse, 
canoe,  and  flat-boat  were  the  only  means  of 
transportation ; and  for  a livelihood  the  settlers 
depended  largely  upon  the  rifle  and  the  fishing- 
rod.  Here  in  the  solitude  and  grandeur  of 
primeval  nature  the  subject  of  this  sketch  passed 
his  youth.  He  became  skilled  as  a hunter  and 
fisherman,  and  his  rifle  and  eanoe  were  famous 
round  about.  In  these  rugged  sports  of  his 
forest  home  he  found  great  delight,  and  to  this 
day  fondly  cherishes  their  memory.  Said  he : 
“ The  Elk  is  the  most  beautiful  river  I ever  saw ; 
its  waters  are  the  clearest  and  its  wood-skirted 
banks  the  loveliest  in  the  world.”  In  1842, 
when  young  Camden  was  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
he  went  to  Weston  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  county  clerk  of  Lewis  County,  remaining 
there  over  a year.  He,  however,  returned  to 
school,  and  for  two  years  continued  at  the  North- 
western Academy  of  Clarksburg.  Then  he 
served  for  about  a year  as  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Braxton  County,  with  his  uncle. 
Col.  William  Newlon.  At  the  age  of  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years  he  was  appointed 
a cadet  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  where,  after  two  years — being 
half  the  full  course  needed  to  make  him  a eandi- 
date  for  military  honors — he  resigned  his  cadet- 
ship, having  decided  to  study  law  and  qualify 
for  that  profession.  He  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  1851,  and  soon  thereafter  appointed  Com- 
monwealth Attorney  for  Braxton  County  and 
subsequently  of  Nicholas  County.  He  finally 
became  interested  in  surveying,  and  secured 
several  tracts  of  land  in  these  counties.  In  1853 
he  settled  in  Weston,  and  accepted  a position 
as  clerk  and  assistant  cashier  in  the  old  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  for 
four  years,  the  conditions  of  the  engagement 
being  that  he  should  have  a portion  of  his  time 
to  attend  to  land  matters  and  to  his  duties  as 
Prosecuting  Attorney.  Up  to  this  period  Mr. 
Camden  had  seemingly  been  sounding  his  way 
upon  the  voyage  of  life  for  that  real  and  per- 
manent vocation  which  he  was  destined  to  pur- 
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sue.  The  freedom  of  his  boyhood,  spent  in  the 
midst  of  splendid  natural  scenery,  supplemented 
as  this  was  by  the  military  training  at  West 
Point,  had  naturally  turned  out  a young  man 
with  rather  original,  if  not  perfectly  defined, 
ideas  regarding  life  and  its  opportunities.  When 
he  left  the  Weston  Bank,  in  1857,  Mr.  Camden 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  law  was  not  to  his 
taste  and  that  he  did  not  care  to  follow  bank- 
ing as  a business:  so  he  cast  about  for  some  in- 
terest which  should  attract  and  hold  him  and  at 
the  same  time  be  an  adjunct  to  his  future.  At 
this  stage  of  his  career  the  West  Virginia  oil- 
fields were  coming  into  public  notice,  and  Mr. 
Camden,  having  been  engaged  in  investigating 
the  subject  of  making  oil  from  cannel  coal,  rec- 
ognized at  once  that  the  character  of  the  oils  was 
the  same,  and  turned  his  attention  toward  Burn- 
ing Springs,  on  the  Little  Kanawha  River,  where 
the  first  petroleum  development  was  put  to 
practical  use.  But  one  oil-well  existed  in  the 
now  famous  section  at  this  time,  when  Mr. 
Camden  organized  a company,  leased  the  land, 
and  began  to  bore.  The  oil  was  near  the  sur- 
face and  soon  poured  forth  a stream  which  was 
run  through  troughs  into  an  old  flat-boat  on  the 
river  near  by.  Fortunately  General  Karnes, 
who  owned  the  other  (the  first  well  above  alluded 
to),  had  two  thousand  oil-barrels,  just  received 
from  Downer,  the  pioneer  oil  refiner  of  Boston 
and  New  York.  The  Karnes  well  was  not  then 
producing,  and  the  owner  turned  the  barrels 
over  to  Mr.  Camden.  They  were  filled  by  hand 
from  the  flat-boat  and  shipped  to  Parkersburg. 
This  first  venture  yielded  to  Mr.  Camden  and 
his  company  in  one  week  about  $23,000.  A 
speculative  fever  now  set  in ; and  convinced  of 
the  value  and  certainty  of  his  new  investment, 
Mr.  Camden  took  an  early  opportunity  to  in- 
crease it,  forming  a partnership  with  John  and 
J.  C.  Rathbone,  original  proprietors  of  that  dis- 
trict, paying  them  $100,000  for  half  the  tract, 
and  to  work  it  with  their  co-operation.  Mr. 
Camden  had  but  a small  portion  of  the  cash 
needed,  but  investors  having  faith  in  his  sagac- 
ity, he  soon  disposed  of  three-fourths  of  his  pur- 
chase for  $100,000  and  retained  one-fourth  as 
profit.  The  civil  war  broke  out  at  this  time  and 
resulted  in  scattering  the  parties  to  the  contract 
— some  going  South  with  the  Confederacy — and 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned  by  mutual  con- 


sent. The  oil-fields  in  this  section  became  sub- 
ject to  the  depredations  of  both  armies  and 
many  wells  were  finally  deserted.  But  Mr. 
Camden  himself  continued  and  did  a profitable 
business  for  three  years,  during  the  progress  of 
the  war,  and  in  copartnership  with  the  Messrs. 
Rathbone.  Their  business  grew  rapidly  and 
necessitated  banking  facilities  which  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Parkersburg,  with  a capital  of  $100,000,  in  the 
early  part  of  1862.  Mr.  Camden  was  chosen 
president  of  the  bank  and  has  continued  its 
President  ever  since,  making  it  one  of  the 
strongest  institutions  in  the  State.  He  continued 
to  invest  shrewdly  and  judiciously  in  oil-lands, 
and  it  is  stated  of  him  that  with  one  exception 
he  soon  possessed  large  interests  in  every  oil- 
producing  territory  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  mean  time  the  discoveries  and 
development  at  Oil  Creek  and  other  points  in 
the  Pennsylvania  oil  region  had  assumed  im- 
portant magnitude,  and  it  became  evident  that 
here  was  a field  of  much  larger  proportions  and 
greater  relative  value  than  that  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Camden  was  prudent  and  far-sighted, 
and  having  thoroughly  investigated  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Pennsylvania  output,  he  with  his 
partners  disposed  of  the  oil  interests  on  the  Lit- 
tle Kanawha  for  about  a half-million  dollars. 
Perceiving  that  the  production  of  petroleum, 
which  had  now  grown  to  such  enormous  propor- 
tions in  Pennsylvania,  would  soon  be  wrested 
entirely  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Camden  had 
determined  with  equal  foresight  to  go  out  of 
the  producing  business  altogether ; and  accord- 
ingly he  and  his  partners,  with  the  large  capital 
which  they  had  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
their  oil  property,  set  up  an  extensive  refinery 
plant  at  Parkersburg.  The  production  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  business  connected  immediately 
therewith  soon  declined,  as  Mr.  Camden  had  an- 
ticipated, and  it  even  became  difficult  to  obtain 
sufficient  crude  oil  to  run  the  stills  of  the  Par- 
kersburg refinery.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  begun  to  get 
thoroughly  under  way  and  was  controlling  and 
absorbing  large  oil  interests  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Camden  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  conduct  the  interests  under  his 
control  better  and  with  more  certainty  if  asso- 
ciated with  such  a wealthy  and  powerful  cor- 
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poration  as  the  Standard  Company  than  he  could 
alone.  Accordingly  he  organized  the  Camden 
Consolidated  Oil  Company,  to  consolidate  the 
different  refining  interests  of  West  Virginia  in 
connection  with  the  vast  system  of  the  Stand- 
ard. By  the  latter  organization  Mr.  Camden 
was  enabled  to  exercise  a greater  scope  of  oper- 
ations, and  his  executive  ability,  his  judgment, 
and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business 
were  universally  recognized.  He  was  made  one 
of  the  directors  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  with 
special  charge  of  its  affairs  in  West  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  The  extent  and  importance  of 
the  refinery  at  Parkersburg  became  greatly  in- 
creased after  this  combination  had  been  made, 
and  it  grew  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources 
for  the  supply  of  the  Southwest,  turning  out 
annually  more  than  300,000  barrels  of  refined 
oil,  requiring  15,000,000  staves  in  their  manu- 
facture ; but  the  changes  which  went  on  in  their 
business,  as  they  do  in  every  other  of  any  im- 
portance, soon  necessitated  different  arrange- 
ments. The  business  of  exporting  oil  increased 
greatly  and  required  that  the  refining  industry 
should  be  at  the  points  of  export.  Mr.  Camden 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  formation  of 
the  Baltimore  United  Oil  Company,  combining 
the  oil  refineries  of  that  city  under  one  manage- 
ment, with  a million  dollars  capital.  Of  this 
corporation  he  was  made  President.  In  the 
mean  time,  while  giving  full  attention  to  the 
immediate  interests  in  his  charge  and  under  his 
direction,  Mr.  Camden  had  shown  himself  the 
public-spirited  and  far-thinking  man  that  he  has 
proven  himself  to  be.  It  has  been  said  that 
“ the  Standard  Oil  Company  stands  without  a 
rival  among  the  corporate  bodies  in  the  trade 
of  the  world.”  Mr.  Camden  has  had  a great 
share  of  the  work,  and  enjoys  an  equally  great 
share  of  the  honor  and  distinction  of  making 
this  vast  concern  what  it  is  to-day — the  one 
and  undisputed  owner  of  the  petroleum  trade 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  the  criticisms 
often  justly  made  about  trusts  and  combines  for 
keeping  up  prices,  very  indiscriminate  remarks 
have  been  launched  forth  at  the  expense  of  this 
great  corporation,  which  a little  reflection  will 
show  is  just  the  opposite  in  its  results  of  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  oil,  crude  or  refined.  The 
Standard  has  cheapened  oil  to  the  lowest  point 


and  refined  it  to  the  fullest  extent  of  scientific 
accuracy.  It  has  likewise  branched  out  into 
other  industries,  has  saved  valuable  rolling  and 
iron  mills  from  rust  and  destruction,  and  its 
vast  wealth  is  ready  for  investment  anywhere 
and  in  any  legitimate  business  that  promises  a 
safe  profit.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that 
the  wealth  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
been  distributed  over  the  United  States  gener- 
ally through  its  president,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
who,  besides  numerous  private  charities,  has 
lavished  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  mil- 
lions of  dollars  upon  the  altar  of  religious  edu- 
cation and  to  the  shrine  of  divine  worship. 
Thoroughly  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Camden  contributed  an  in- 
structive paper  on  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  company,  and  in  which  he  has  been  an 
active  participant,  which  article  was  published 
in  the  JVorth  American  Review  oi  February,  1882. 
He  reviews  the  history  of  petroleum  since  the 
opening  of  the  first  well  in  Pennsylvania, 
August  28,  1859,  down  to  1882,  and  refers  as 
follows  to  the  agencies  through  which  it  was 
wrought ; 

“ The  specific  agency  through  which  this  de- 
velopment has  been  mainly  effected  is  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
which  may  be  defined  to  be  an  association  of 
business  houses  united  under  one  management 
in  such  a manner  as  to  insure  harmony  of  inter- 
ests and  a consolidation  of  capital  adequate  to 
any  possible  business  emergency,  yet  each  re- 
taining its  individuality  and  even  competing 
sharply  with  the  other.  In  order  to  appreciate 
what  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  achieved, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  oil  industry  at  the  time  when  this  com- 
pany entered  it.  All  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  first  production  of  petroleum 
tended  to  make  it  an  unbusiness-like  enterprise. 
The  novelty  of  the  article,  the  romance  of  the 
search  for  it  in  the  wilderness,  the  sudden  and 
fabulous  wealth  that  rewarded  success,  all  these 
attracted  especially  the  unsettled  and  adven- 
turesome elements  of  the  community  and  made 
the  oil  regions  in  1865  almost  the  counterpart  of 
California  fifteen  years  before.  ...  In  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  the  state  of  the  oil  industry 
was  of  course  deplorable  from  a business  stand- 
point. The  universality  of  speculation,  the 
utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, aggravated  by  the  haste  of  each  land- 
owner  to  multiply  his  wells  and  get  as  large  a 
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share  as  possible  of  the  underlying  oil-pool 
which  his  neighbors  were  sucking  up,  the  lack  of 
handling  facilities,  resulting  in  prodigal  waste, 
the  apparent  instability  of  the  whole  business 
which  was  hourly  expected  to  vanish,  and  in 
many  instances  did  vanish  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
appeared — all  this  conspired  to  make  the  oil 
regions  a pandemonium  of  excitement  and  con- 
fusion, and  the  simple  statement  of  a man’s 
connection  with  oil  was  a severe  blow  to  his 
credit.  The  refining  of  oil  at  this  early  period 
was  on  a basis  but  little  better  than  its  produc- 
tion. Processes  were  extremely  crude,  and 
their  product  would  be  to-day  unmerchantable 
for  illuminating  purposes.  Still  the  demand 
for  it  was  great  and  growing,  and  refineries 
multiplied.  The  competent  and  incompetent 
rushed  into  the  business  in  shoals,  until  the 
refining  capacity  of  the  country  was  more  than 
three  times  that  for  consumption.  Reaction, 
failures,  and  demoralization  were  the  inevita- 
ble consequences.  The  refiners  recognized  the 
dangerous  and  demoralized  condition  into  which 
their  excessive  capacity  had  brought  them.  The 
world  would  take  only  so  much  refined  oil  as  it 
needed  for  immediate  consumption  and  no  more, 
and  the  manufactured  article,  unlike  the  crude, 
could  not  be  stored  for  any  length  of  time. 
Various  efforts  were  made  to  correct  the  evil  of 
overproduction,  through  pools  and  running  ar- 
rangements, restricting  capacity,  but  pools  were 
broken  and  agreements  were  ineffectual  until 
the  lowest  ebb  in  the  oil  business  was  reached. 
By  this  time  bankruptcy  had  overtaken  a large 
portion  of  the  refining  interest  and  was  threat- 
ening all.  Such  in  general  was  the  situation 
out  of  which  was  developed  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  as  a necessity  to  arrest  the  conditions 
which  were  driving  all  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  To  limit  produc- 
tion was  impossible.  The  extent  of  the  oil-field 
was  a matter  of  conjecture,  while  the  number 
of  persons  who  would  engage  in  boring  wells 
and  in  prospecting  for  new  territory  was  with- 
out limit.  Leaving  production,  therefore,  to 
take  care  of  itself,  the  labors  of  the  Standard 
Company  were  concentrated  upon  the  refining 
interest,  with  the  object  of  stopping  the  dis- 
astrous overproduction  of  the  manufactured 
products.” 

Continuing  his  description  of  how  the  differ- 
ent interests  were  consolidated  under  the  Stand- 
ard management  and  of  the  possibilities  result- 
ing therefrom,  Mr.  Camden  continues : 

“ How  these  possibilities  have  been  developed 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a day’s  work  of  the 
Standard  Company  at  this  time  includes  among 
other  things  the  handling  of  more  than  60,000 
barrels  of  oil,  the  putting  together  of  90  tons 
of  tank  iron,  and  the  making  of  100,000  tin  cans. 


holding  five  gallons  of  refined  oil  each,  and 
25,000  oak  barrels,  to  hoop  which  requires  150 
tons  of  iron.” 

Speaking  of  the  early  methods  of  transporta- 
tion and  storage  and  their  inadequacy  for  the 
production,  he  says : 

“ With  such  methods  as  these  and  a universal 
craze  for  well-boring,  it  is  small  wonder  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  oil  brought  to  the  sur- 
face had  to  soak  back  into  the  earth  or  fioat  off 
through  the  water-courses  of  the  vicinity.” 

Then  came  the  new  era  of  storage  tanks  and 
pipe-line  certificates,  of  which  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

“ This  condition  of  things,  however,  did  not 
last  long.  Railroads  were  built,  tank  cars  in- 
vented, and  finally,  in  1865,  iron  pipes  began  to 
be  laid  to  bring  oil  from  the  wells.  During  the 
ten  years  following  a number  of  pipe-line  com- 
panies were  organized  for  running  and  storing 
the  crude  liquid.  Each  company  covered  cer- 
tain territory  and  the  producers  availed  them- 
selves of  the  pipe-line  facilities.  Each  producer 
received  a certificate  of  deposit  for  his  oil,  re- 
deemable in  oil  at  any  time  on  payment  of 
storage  charges.  These  certificates,  which  were 
not  negotiable,  were  influenced  somewhat  in 
value  by  the  pecuniary  standing  of  the  company, 
but  more  particularly  affected  by  the  nature  of 
the  territory  the  pipe  line  covered.  It  was  like 
old  State  bank  currency.  Outside  its  particu- 
lar territory  a pipe-line  certificate  was  at  a dis- 
count. In  1877  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
consolidated  these  various  organizations  under 
its  own  control  as  the  United  Pipe  Lines.  The 
result  is  that  to-day  an  oil  certificate,  like  a 
greenback,  is  as  good  in  one  part  of  the  country 
as  another  and  can  be  negotiated  at  any  of  our 
commercial  centres.  These  brief  statements, 
however,  give  only  an  outline  of  what  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  accomplished.  It 
has  been  the  instrument,  if  not  the  cause,  of  al- 
most the  whole  development  of  the  oil  industry, 
production  excepted,  during  the  last  decade ; of 
vastly  improving  and  bringing  to  uniformity  all 
oil  manufactures ; of  cheapening  these  latter  to 
an  unprecedented  degree  and  pushing  the  intro- 
duction of  American  petroleum  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth;  of  furnishing  employment  to 
a host  of  men  equal  in  number  to  the  standing 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  of  giving  an  im- 
pulse of  prosperity  to  every  locality  in  which 
its  operations  are  conducted.  It  has  probably 
had  less  trouble  with  its  enormous  laboring 
force  than  any  other  corporation  of  comparable 
importance  in  the  world.” 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  biographical  sketch  to  even  adequately  out- 
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line  the  scope  of  Mr.  Camden’s  numerous  enter- 
prises in  West  Virginia,  whose  interests  he  has 
always  had  near  and  dear  to  his  heart.  Here 
he  has  remained,  and  here  too  he  has  brought 
other  men  and  large  sums  of  money  for  devel- 
oping her  inexhaustible  resources  of  oil,  timber, 
coal,  and  iron.  To  do  this  required  railroad 
transportation.  When  he  began  his  enterprises 
on  the  Little  Kanawha  the  State  was  very  de- 
ficient in  railroad  facilities.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road,  it  is  true,  connected  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  Panhandles,  but  the  Northern  and 
Southern  portions  were  almost  wholly  without 
intercommunication  most  of  the  year,  with  un- 
certain water  transportation  at  the  best,  and  the 
interior  of  the  State  with  its  untold  resources 
was  almost  inaccessible.  Mr.  Camden,  with  the 
late  Gen.  John  J.  Jackson,  inaugurated  the  im- 
provement of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  and 
the  establishment  of  slack-water  navigation 
from  Parkersburg.  This  was  his  first  enterprise 
of  that  character,  and  remains  an  enduring  pub- 
lic work  to  Jiis  memory ; and  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  first  efforts  of  the  man  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  State  were  put  forth  in  the 
region  where  his  happiest  recollectons  ever  re- 
turned—the  Elk  River  country  of  Kanawha  and 
Braxton  Counties  and  the  rivers  tributary  there- 
to. About  1875  Mr.  Camden  engaged  in  his 
first  railroad  venture — the  narrow-gauge  road 
connecting  Clarksburg  and  Weston.  It  showed 
the  adaptability  of  this  plan  of  road  for  reaching 
remote  sections,  and  the  line  was  ultimately 
extended  to  Buckhannon,  Upshur  County;  and 
more  recently  narrow-gauge  roads  were  pro- 
jected to  the  county-seats  of  Braxton,  Gilmer, 
Jackson,  and  other  counties  which  have  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  transportation  other  than 
that  which  prevailed  since  the  early  settlement 
of  the  country,  rendering  the  stored  treasures 
of  nature  unattainable  and  almost  valueless. 
But  the  resources  of  the  counties  opened  up  by 
the  narrow-gauge  roads  soon  demonstrated  to 
Mr.  Camden’s  mind  not  only  the  capacity  of  his 
section  to  maintain  profitably  standard-gauge 
roads,  but  also  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
transportation  for  the  immense  mineral  and 
timber  developments  which  followed,  without 
transferring  or  breaking  bulk;  and  as  soon  as 
this  was  demonstrated  to  his  satisfaction  the 
narrow-gauge  roads  .were  transformed  into  well- 


built  standard-gauge  roads,  and  now  the  stand- 
ard-gauge lines  are  penetrating  farther  and 
farther  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  the  recesses 
of  the  coal-beds,  and  the  mountains  of  iron  and 
mineral  deposit.  He  also  associated  with  his 
distinguished  friend  and  fellow-Senator,  Hon. 
Henry  G.  Davis,  and  others,  in  the  construction 
of  the  West  Virginia  Central,  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  roads  in 
the  United  States.  The  Ohio  River  road  be- 
tween Wheeling  and  Huntington  was  also  pro- 
jected and  built  through  Mr.  Camden’s  resources 
and  energy  and  the  Executive  Board  of  Man- 
agers, of  which  he  is  Chairman,  his  brother-in- 
law,  George  W.  Thompson,  being  President, 
A further  enumeration  of  the  railroads  which 
Mr.  Camden  has  projected  and  placed  in  suc- 
cessful operation  and  of  which  he  is  President, 
includes  the  Monongahela  River  Railroad,  from 
Fairmont  to  Clarksburg,  reaching  one  of  the 
best  coal-fields  in  the  State,  being  a continua- 
tion of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  veins 
into  West  Virginia.  With  the  projecting  of  this 
road  Mr.  Camden  also  organized  a coal  and 
coke  company,  of  which  he  is  President,  having 
a capital  of  $2,000,000.  This  company  has  15,- 
000  acres  of  coal  and  500  coke-ovens  in  operation 
at  Monongah,  and  is  likely  to  become  a rival  of 
the  largest  Pennsylvania  coke  companies,  and 
will  probably  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  and 
important  of  all  Mr.  Camden’s  achievements. 
The  Clarksburg,  Weston  and  Midland  road, 
connecting  with  the  above  road  at  Clarksburg, 
was  transformed  into  the  West  Virginia  and 
Pittsburgh  Railroad  Company,  with  Mr.  Camden 
as  President,  and  forms  a continuation  of  the 
same  line  to  Weston,  and  thence  to  Braxton 
Court-House,  and  thence  to  the  Gauley  River, 
in  Webster  County,  where  immense  lumber 
mills  and  a manufacturing  tov/n  called  Camden- 
on-Gauley  is  being  rapidly  built  up.  From 
Weston  branch  roads  extend  to  Buckhannon, 
and  thence  to  Newlon  and  Pickens,  at  the  head 
of  the  Buckhannon  River,  in  Randolph  County, 
making  about  five  hundred  miles  of  railroads  in 
W'est  Virginia  projected  and  built  by  Mr.  Cam- 
den, which  has  come  to  be  known  as  “ the 
Camden  System”  in  West  Virginia.  These  rail- 
roads also  form  a direct  line  through  the  centre 
of  West  Virginia  by  way  of  the  Monongahela 
Valley,  Fairmont,  and  Morgantown  to  Pitts- 
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burgh,  and  open  up  vast  territories  rich  in  tim- 
ber, minerals,  and  fine  limestone  grazing  lands. 
This  list  of  enterprises,  which  make  up  what  is 
technically  known  as  “ the  Camden  System,”  has 
recently  been  augmented  by  the  purchase,  by  a 
syndicate  in  which  Mr.  Camden  is  interested,  of 
an  immense  iron-ore  tract  on  Potts  Creek,  with 
the  view  of  extending  the  West  Virginia  and 
Pittsburgh  road  to  a connection  with  it  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road  at  Covington,  Va., 
thereby  completing  the  direct  line  through  West 
Virginia  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  iron-ore  fields 
of  Virginia.  This  imperfect  sketch  of  railroad 
enterprises,  which  Mr.  Camden  has  been  the 
means  of  promoting,  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
he  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  in  pioneer 
work  for  the  development  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  very  few  men  in  the  United 
States  possess  the  confidence  of  richer  or  bet- 
ter coworkers  than  he  does,  or  can  command 
more  financial  aid  from  abroad  than  he  can. 
These  facts  are  generally  conceded  on  all  sides 
by  the  best  thinkers  in  West  Virginia.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Camden’s  prominence  in  such  public 
works  as  have  been  described  could  not  but  in- 
sure his  popularity  among  those  of  his  imme- 
diate acquaintance,  and  they  naturally  called 
upon  him  to  accept  political  responsibilities  and 
honors.  Having  demonstrated  his  capacity  and 
given  every  evidence  of  high  executive  ability 
and  strength  of  character,  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  naturally  turned  to  him  in  the  time  of 
important  public  movements  of  a political  na- 
ture. As  a matter  of  fact,  in  1867  we  find 
him  leading  a movement  to  restore  the  franchise 
to  citizens  of  West  Virginia  who  had  lost  it 
through  their  connection  with  the  Confederate 
movement.  The  adherents  to  this  cause  formed 
what  was  called  the  Conservative  party  and 
ran  Mr.  Camden  for  Governor,  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  about  2,500  majority  after  a well- 
organized  and  well-fought  campaign,  the  op- 
eration of  the  disfranchising  statutes,  or  test- 
oath  restrictions,  being  too  powerful  for  the  new 
movement.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  State,  known  as  the  Flick  Amendment, 
was  submitted  to  the  people  and  adopted.  Mr. 
Camden  indorsed  the  proposed  change,  which 
was  a liberal  departure  and  in  keeping  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  but  many 
Democratic  citizens  were  opposed  to  it,  and  in 


consequence  Mr.  Camden  declined  the  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  in  1870.  In  1872  he  was  again 
nominated  for  the  Governorship  by  the  Demo- 
crats, but  was  defeated  by  a combination  of  the 
opposition  with  the  Republicans.  In  1874  he 
was  warmly  supported  for  the  United  States 
Senatorship,  and  in  1880  had  so  grown  in  favor 
and  in  importance  to  the  State  that  he  was 
almost  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Democratic 
caucus  and  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of 
that  year  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
served  through  his  term  in  the  Senate,  and  was 
the  candidate  of  his  party  caucus  for  the  second 
term,  and  was  nominated  but  not  re-elected, 
owing  to  disaffection  in  the  ranks  of  the  party. 
In  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1886  Mr. 
Camden  had  the  advantage  of  being  made  the 
subject  of  the  over-zealous  abuse  of  a New 
York  newspaper  through  its  correspondents, 
who  were  inspired  by  his  enemies,  which  so 
strengthened  his  position  among  respectable 
citizens  of  West  Virginia  that,  despite  the  pow- 
erful opposition  which  he  encountered,  he  named 
and  elected  the  gentleman  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  No  political  or 
other  advantage  obtained  by  Mr.  Camden  was 
without  stout  and  severe  contest.  His  remark- 
able success  as  well  as  his  recognized  ability 
made  him  the  target  for  the  “ envious  gibe” 
and  scheming  designs  of  a great  many  adver- 
saries who  did  their  best,  without  success,  to 
injure  his  political  and  business  fortunes.  He 
proved  a tower  of  strength  against  them,  and 
is  to-day  the  unquestioned  financial  and  politi- 
cal leader  in  his  State.  Mr.  Camden’s  services 
in  the  Senate  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
whole  eastern  section  of  the  country  in  his 
championship  of  the  “ long-and-short-haul 
clause,”  which  is  his  personal  amendment  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Bill  as  it  came  from 
the  House.  His  well-known  and  explicit  amend- 
ment of  Section  4 as  stated  in  the  Senate  (page 
4030  of  the  Record)  is  this : “ Omitting  in  line 
5 ‘ and  from  the  same  original  point  of  depar- 
ture,’ so  as  to  read:  ‘That  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  common  carrier  to  charge  or  receive 
any  greater  compensation  in  the  aggregate  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  a shorter 
than  for  a longer  distance  over  the  same  line 
in  the  same  direction.  ’ ” In  his  speech  Senator 
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Camden  quoted  from  different  authorities  and 
reports  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  railroad 
transportation  in  support  of  the  principles  he 
advocated.  The  proposition  involved  is  thus 
stated  by  the  Senator  (p.  4031  of  the  Record) : 

“ Allow  me  to  ask  the  Senator  [Cullom,  of 
Illinois]  a question.  Why  do  the  people  of  the 
extreme  Western  States  ask  to  get  their  prod- 
ucts to  market  cheaper  than  the  people  resid- 
ing in  the  Middle  States,  cultivating  land  cost- 
ing twice  as  much  as  the  lands  of  the  West ; and 
why  will  the  people  of  the  East  be  benefited 
by  having  the  States  occupying  the  intermediate 
position  charged  twice  as  much  for  getting  to 
market  as  for  getting  the  products  of  the  West 
to  market?  The  Middle  States  produce  more 
surplus  of  cattle,  grain,  wheat,  and  corn  than 
the  Western  States.  They  are  charged  a higher 
rate  for  transporting  their  products  than  those 
farther  West.” 

Further,  in  a speech  on  the  same  subject,  at 
another  session  of  the  Senate,  he  illustrated  the 
principle  involved  in  this  statement: 

“ Take,  for  instance,  Chicago  as  the  great 
starting-point  from  the  West,  in  which  all  the 
trunk-line  roads  leading  to  the  seaboard  are  in 
competition:  this  provision,  limiting  its  opera- 
tions to  the  same  original  starting-point,  would 
mean  that  if  a car-load  of  grain,  live-stock,  or 
any  other  product  was  shipped  to  the  seaboard 
at  a given  rate,  the  rates  on  all  other  of  the 
same  kind  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  the  same 
points  or  to  intermediate  points  should  not  be 
charged  rnore  than  the  through  rate  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  seaboard;  but  as  soon  as  you  get 
out  of  Chicago  the  roads  have  arbitrary  discre- 
tion to  charge  the  whole  country  outside  of  Chi- 
cago to  the  seaboard  any  arbitrary  rates  they 
choose.” 

In  a terse  and  able  manner,  showing  his  prac- 
tical insight  into  railroad  workings,  the  Senator 
discusses  the  entire  bill,  section  by  section, 
illustrating  the  evils  of  the  cut-rate  and  compe- 
tition systems  in  long  hauls.  Want  of  space 
prevents  more  copious  quotations  from  the  solid 
pages  of  the  Record  containing  this  masterful 
expounding  of  a great  and  an  intricate  subject. 
But  again  to  the  “ true  principle”  as  applied  to 
all  stations  between  terminals : 

“ Why  should  the  shipper  of  the  same  kind  of 
products  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  similarly  situated 
geographically,  be  discriminated  against  and 
compelled  to  pay  more  than  is  charged  from 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis?  I think  it  is  too  plain  for 


argument  that  the  true  principle  is  that  the 
nearer  shippers  should  not  be  charged  more 
than  the  shippers  at  a greater  distance  under 
any  circumstances  or  under  any  conditions.” 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  26  to  24. 
Particularly  brilliant  speeches  were  made  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  Senators  Conger, 
of  Michigan,  and  Beck,  of  Kentucky.  Senator 
Edmunds  moved  this  additional  amendment: 
“ And  from  the  same  original  point  of  departure 
or  to  the  same  point  of  arrival,”  to  follow  the 
word  “ direction.”  This  amendment  was  carried 
by  27  to  24 — Senator  Camden  voting  nay,  al- 
though it  was  conceded  that  it  left  unchanged 
the  principle  involved  in  Mr.  Camden’s  amend- 
ment. Section  4 as  it  stands  secures  the  one 
vital  principle  of  common  equity  and  justice  in 
favor  of  the  short-haul  shipper,  which  principle 
Senator  Camden  argued  for  persistently  through- 
out the  entire  debate,  and  the  practical  wisdom 
of  it  has  been  universally  demonstrated  in  the 
application  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 
(For  further  information  on  the  debate  of  this 
bill,  see  Congressional  Record  for  April  and 
May,  1886.)  After  he  left  the  Senate  in  1887, 
Mr.  Camden  was  strongly  urged  to  permit  his 
name  to  be  used  for  the  Governorship,  but  this 
he  declined,  having  decided  to  retire  from  poli- 
tics. Possessed  of  great  wealth  and  influence, 
through  his  wide  association  with  prominent 
business  men  he  felt  that  he  could  do  better 
service  to  the  State  with  less  interference  from 
ravenous  antagonism  to  the  public  interests  as 
a private  citizen,  rather  than  by  again  entering 
the  arena  of  politics.  He  remained  in  private 
life  until  1893,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  State 
Legislature  United  States  Senator  to  fill  out  the 
term  of  the  late  Senator  Kenna.  Mr.  Camden 
was  married  in  1858  to  Miss  Anna  Thompson, 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  George  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  Wheeling.  Judge  Thompson  was  a dis- 
tinguished scholar  whose  researches  form  a very 
important  part  of  the  history  of  the  two  Vir- 
ginias. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camden  have  two  children 
living,  a son,  Johnson  N.  Camden,  Jr.,  and  a 
daughter,  married  to  Gen.  B.  D.  Spelman,  of 
Parkersburg.  Their  home  in  Parkersburg  is 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  in  West  Virginia, 
where  people  of  cultivation  and  refienment  are 
often  assembled  in  social  intercourse.  Senator 
C^inden  is  a representative  American  of  a type 
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peculiar  to  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York,  and  he  would  pass  for  a citizen  of  either 
State,  as  his  characteristics  are  indicative  of  all 
three.  He  is  tall  of  stature  and  large  of  build, 
but  trim  and  symmetrical.  In  social  intercourse 
no  man  can  lose  self-consciousness  with  a better 
grace,  and  in  shaking  hands  with  a friend  or 
responding  to  an  introduction,  there  is  a tinge 
of  rural  simplicity  blending  with  his  metropoli- 
tan manner  that  is  pleasing  to  witness.  He  is 
also  one  of  those  busy  men  who  never  have  time 
to  be  in  a hurry.  He  works  under  “ low  pres- 
sure,” and  thereby  escapes  the  worry  and  sus- 
pense incident  to  such  extensive  and  varied 
responsibilities  as  are  his  and  have  been  his 
these  many  years.  While  his  health  has  suffered 
in  the  past,  he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
vigor  and  elasticity  that  give  buoyancy  of  spirits 
and  enable  him  to  tide  over  obstacles  that 
would  overwhelm  an  ordinary  man  of  inferior 
constitution  and  business  training.  Mr.  Cam- 
den is  careful  and  deliberate  of  speech,  takes 
ample  time  in  considering  the  subject  before 
him,  and  when  he  has  passed  upon  it  it  is  com- 
plete. In  manner  he  is  affable,  easy  of  ap- 
proach, and  a pleasing  conversationalist,  having 
the  faculty  of  explaining  his  views  by  relating 
some  “ little  story,”  which  always  proves  not 
only  an  apt  illustration  but  often  a valuable 
scrap  of  history.  His  mind  has  also  been  culti- 
vated by  employment  of  the  resources  of  travel, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  enabling  him 
to  converse  learnedly  on  all  topics  of  general 
interest  or  of  international  polity.  He  is  an 
admirable  host,  a stanch  friend  and  associate, 
as  well  as  being  a prudent  and  sagacious  coun- 
sellor. Senator  Camden  is  recognized  by  all 
who  know  him— Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike — as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  important 
men  in  West  Virginia. 


A.  B.  FLEMING. 

HON.  ARETAS  BROOKS  FLEMING, 
LL.D.,  Governor  of  West  Virginia  and  an  ex- 
Circuit  Judge  (having  served  on  the  Second 
Judicial  District  from  January,  1878,  to  Sep- 
tember, i888),  was  born  at  Fairmont,  in  Har- 
rison County,  Va.  (now  Marion  County,  W.  Va.), 
October  15,  1839.  He  is  the  son  of  Benjamin  h'. 


and  Rhoda  Fleming.  His  father  was  a success- 
ful and  enterprising  farmer,  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  his  county,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Asa  Brooks,  a Presbyterian 
clergyman  who  emigrated  from  New  England 
to  Western  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  died  at  Clarksburg 
about  the  year  1836.  The  early  boyhood  of 
Governor  Fleming  was  passed  upon  his  father’s 
farm,  and  his  education  was  obtained  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  county.  He  after- 
ward taught  school,  first  in  the  surrounding 
country  districts’  and  later  at  Glenville,  Gilmer 
County.  In  1859  he  entered  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  law. 
In  1861  he  returned  to  Fairmont  and  in  1862 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  young 
lawyer  displayed  such  talent  and  ability  that  in 
1863  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  his  county  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  and  in  1865  was  re-elected  to  that  office. 
During  a part  of  his  term  as  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney the  civil  war  was  waging,  and  the  passions 
and  prejudices  thereby  engendered  made  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  both  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult; but  by  his  prudent  and  discriminating 
course  he  not  only  did  much  toward  allaying 
popular  excitement  and  repressing  the  political 
animosities  of  the  times,  but  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  future  personal  popularity  and  earned  a 
well-merited  reputation  as  a broad  and  conser- 
vative man.  After  his  first  public  service  he 
continued  the  private  practice  of  law,  and  in 
1866  became  the  partner  of  Hon.  Alpheus  F. 
Haymond,  then  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the 
State  and  subsequently  a Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  and  for  several  years  Presi- 
dent of  that  tribunal.  In  1872  and  again  in 
1875  Mr.  Fleming  was  called  to  perform  another 
public  duty  by  his  election  as  the  representative 
of  Marion  County  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 
He  proved  an  able  and  popular  legislator,  served 
on  the  Judiciary  and  other  important  commit- 
tees, and  in  the  session  of  1875  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Finance.  His 
excellent  judgment  and  comprehensive  grasp  of 
questions,  as  well  as  the  fluency,  tact,  and  abil- 
ity with  which  he  discussed  issues  and  met  ex- 
igencies, made  him  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
House  and  won  him  marked  distinction.  Upon 
the  death  of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Lewis,  in  January, 
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1878,  Mr.  Fleming  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit 
by  Governor  Mathews,  to  fill  the  vacancy  until 
the  following  election,  the  result  of  which  was 
a confirmation  of  the  appointment  by  a hand- 
some popular  majority.  The  counties  then 
composing  the  circuit — Monongalia,  Marion, 
Taylor,  Harrison,  Doddridge,  and  Wetzel — were 
every  one  carried.  Judge  Fleming  continued 
to  serve  during  the  unexpired  term  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1880.  By  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  in  1880  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit 
was  reduced  to  the  counties  of  Marion,  Harri- 
son, and  Monongalia.  At  the  general  election 
in  the  fall  of  1880  Judge  Fleming  was  again  the 
nominee  of  his  party  for  the  judgeship  and  was 
re-elected  by  a large  majority,  although  the 
circuit  was  Republican  in  politics.  By  this 
election  he  would  have  continued  on  the  bench 
until  December  31,  1888;  but  in  August  of  that 
year,  without  having  sought  it,  he  was  tendered 
the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
office  of  Governor  by  the  State  Convention  at 
Huntington,  which  nominated  him  by  acclama- 
tion. On  September  ist  following,  Judge  Flem- 
ing resigned  from  the  bench  and,  free  from 
judicial  obligations  and  restraints,  entered  into 
an  active  canvass  of  the  State.  The  Presiden- 
tial and  State  elections  occurring  on  the  same 
day  that  year,  West  Virginia  was  aroused  to  the 
highest  degree  of  political  enthusiasm.  The 
Republican  party,  hoping  to  break  the  “ Solid 
South,”  made  a concentrated  effort  to  carry 
West  Virginia  and  particularly  to  elect  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor.  The  remark- 
able campaign  that  followed  has  not  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  the  State  since  its 
formation.  Gen.  Nathan  Goff,  then  a Congress- 
man and  an  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  who 
was  conceded  to  be  the  strongest  man  of  his 
party  in  the  State,  received  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Governor,  and  engaged  in  the 
contest  with  all  the  energy  he  could  command; 
and  although  every  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
State  ticket  was  elected  by  a safe  majority. 
Judge  Fleming  was  apparently  defeated  on  the 
face  of  the  returns.  The  Democratic  State  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  believing  that  such  an  ex- 
traordinary result  could  not  have  been  produced 
without  the  employment  of  unfair  means  of 
voting  and  counting,  instituted  a careful  inves- 


tigation, and  subsequently,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  his  party  and  of  the  committee.  Judge  Flem- 
ing consented  to  inaugurate  a contest  for  the 
office  before  the  Legislature,  convened  in  Jan- 
uary, 1889 — the  highest  and  only  tribunal  to 
which,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State,  he  could  appeal.  The  case  was  vigorously 
prosecuted  and  defended  before  that  body,  and 
all  questions  arising  were  maturely  weighed. 
Finally,  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1890,  after 
a protracted  investigation  of  many  months  and 
after  arguments  of  counsel  for  each  party  to 
the  contest,  including  General  Goff  in  his  own 
behalf.  Judge  Fleming  was  declared  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Joint  Assembly  to  have  been  duly 
elected  Governor  of  West  Virginia.  On  the  6th 
day  of  the  same  month  Governor  Fleming  was 
inducted  into  office  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
and  subsequently  discharged  its  duties  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  fail  to  challenge  the  admira- 
tion of  all — even  of  those  who  hold  opposite 
political  convictions.  In  a word,  he  proved 
eminently  worthy  of  the  honor  and  reflected 
distinction  upon  his  State.  Governor  Fleming 
is  an  incisive  speaker  and  debater.  In  the 
Presidential  and  Gubernatorial  elections  of  1892 
he  opened  the  State  campaign  for  his  party  in 
a comprehensive  speech  at  Fairmont.  It  re- 
ferred almost  exclusively  to  State  matters  and 
issues,  and  was  in  refutation  of  Republican 
criticism  of  his  election,  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations in  the  State.  This  address  was  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  and  in  all  the  Democratic 
papers  of  the  State,  and  was  more  called  for 
and  its  circulation  consequently  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  campaign  document.  While 
Governor  Fleming  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
men,  he  has  shown  both  in  the  Gubernatorial 
contest  and  in  the  last  campaign  that  he  is  a 
political  fighter,  as  wary  and  courageous  as  any 
who  have  yet  appeared  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  Governor  Fleming  married  Carrie  M., 
a daughter  of  James  O.  Watson,  who  was  a 
neighbor  and  friend  of  his  father  and  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  coal  operators  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  State,  being  a pioneer  in  that 
great  industry.  His  union  with  Miss  Watson 
was  a happy  one,  and  it  has  always  been  in  the 
home  of  his  family,  where  mutual  affection  has 
ever  abounded,  that  Governor  Fleming  has 
found  the  eherished  pleasures  of  his  life-  A 
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feature  of  his  administration  was  the  receptions 
held  under  the  auspices  and  management  of 
Mrs.  Fleming.  They  are  the  parents  of  five 
children  — Gypsy,  Ida,  Jennie,  George,  and 
Brooks.  Energetic,  persevering,  progressive, 
and  with  an  unusual  talent  for  business.  Gov- 
ernor Fleming’s  life  has  been  one  of  unremitting 
effort ; and  while  at  all  times  he  has  assiduously 
applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  his  profession 
and  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  yet  no 
small  portion  of  his  labor  has  been  expended  in 
the  promotion  of  industrial  enterprises.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Gaston  Gas 
Coal  Company,  the  Montana  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  and  of  the  Monongah  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  and  may  be  classed  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  coking  industry  of  the  upper 
Monongahela  Valley.  He  also  took  a leading 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  Monongahela 
River  Railroad,  part  of  the  Camden  system  of 
railroads  extending  from  Fairmont  south  into 
the  interior  of  the  State.  With  an  earnest  solic- 
itude for  the  betterment  of  the  people.  Gov- 
ernor Fleming  has  always  been  a friend  of  edu- 
cation, and  it  was  very  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  a State  Normal  School  was  estab- 
lished and  maintained  in  his  native  town  of 
Fairmont.  Prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  bench 
he  gave  liberally  of  his  time  to  all  matters  of 
public  interest  to  the  people  of  his  vicinage. 
For  many  years  he  served  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Fairmont  District  and 
as  director  of  the  banks  of  his  town.  Many  are 
the  people  who  have  called  upon  him  when  in 
trouble  or  distress  and  who  have  received  help 
and  advice  freely  without  money  and  without 
price.  Few  have  acquired  as  perfect  a famil- 
iarity with  the  agricultural,  timber,  and  min- 
eral wealth  of  West  Virginia.  He  recently 
contributed  to  the  Manufacturers'  Record  an 
article  entitled  “ West  Virginia’s  Resources  and 
Development,”  which,  because  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  was  republished  by  the  State  Legislature. 
In  fact,  ^Governor  Fleming  has  done  more  with 
his  pen  and  on  the  rostrum  to  advance  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  West  Virginia  and  place  her 
great  material  resources  prominently  before  the 
world  than  any  chief  Executive  since  the  State 
was  admitted.  From  the  rather  severe  though 
true  likeness  which  accompanies  this  sketch. 
Governor  Fleming  would  be  thought  stern  and 


unyielding:  on  the  contrary,  his  kindly,  cheer- 
ful disposition,  the  simplicity  of  his  manner, 
and  his  uniform  courtesy  have  endeared  him  to 
his  people  and  won  him  hosts  of  friends.  He  is 
a man  of  exemplary  habits,  of  untarnished  in- 
tegrity, and  of  decided  religious  and  political 
opinions.  Governor  Fleming’s  mind  has  been 
rigidly  disciplined,  his  penetration  is  keen,  and 
his  judgment  sound  and  ready.  His  varied  ex- 
perience at  the  bar  and  upon  the  bench  has 
gained  for  him  an  enviable  reputation  and  a 
prominent  place  among  the  foremost  lawyers 
of  his  State.  In  June,  1891,  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


GEORGE  W.  PETERKIN. 

RT.  REV.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  PETER- 
KIN,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  first  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  West  Virginia,  is  the  son  of  Rev. 
Joshua  and  Elizabeth  H.  Peterkin,  and  was  bom 
at  Clear  Spring,  Washington  County,  Md.,  March 
21,  1841.  During  his  minority  his  father  had 
charge  successively  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in 
Clear  Spring,  Frederick  City,  and  Urbana,  Md. ; 
Berry ville,  Va. ; Princeton,  N.  J.,  removing  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  where  he 
succeeded  the  late  Bishop  Cummins  as  Rector 
of  St.  James’  Church  in  that  city.  George  W. 
Peterkin  attended  the  Episcopal  High  School 
near  Alexandria,  during  the  sessions  of  1856-57 
and  1857-58,  and  then  went  to  the  University  of 
Virginia,  1858-59.  In  1859-60  he  taught  in  the 
families  of  Mr.  Henry  Marshall  and  Dr.  Carey 
Ambler,  in  Fauquier  County,  Va.  About  this 
time  he  became  a candidate  for  the  ministry, 
having  been  confirmed  by  Bishop  Meade  while 
at  the  High  School  in  1857.  He  had  a small 
school  in  Richmond  in  the  fall  of  i860,  and  com- 
menced studying  theology  under  his  father,  ex- 
pecting to  go  to  the  Seminary  in  1861  and  re- 
main two  years.  In  the  mean  time,  the  war 
excitement  coming  on,  he  joined  a military 
company  (Co.  F,  First  Regiment,  a famous  com- 
pany in  Richmond)  in  January,  1861,  and  in  the 
progress  of  events  was  mustered  into  the  Con- 
federate service  as  a private  soldier  April  17, 
1861.  The  company  was  stationed  in  and  near 
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Fredericksburg  for  several  months,  and  then,  re- 
turning to  Richmond,  was  put  with  other  com- 
panies to  make  up  the  Twenty-first  Virginia 
Regiment,  with  which  he  went  off  to  West  Vir- 
ginia about  the  middle  of  July.  After  recover- 
ing from  a severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
fall  he  rejoined  his  regiment  in  time  to  go  on 
the  Bath  and  Romney  expedition  with  General 
Jackson,  under  whose  command  they  were  now 
placed.  On  this  trip,  in  February,  he  was  made 
Corporal,  and  on  the  return  to  Winchester,  in 
March,  Sergeant.  On  the  reorganization  in 
April  he  was  made  Second  Lieutenant.  In  the 
following  June  he  received  an  appointment  as 
First  Lieutenant  and  Aid-de-camp  to  Gen. 
W.  A.  Pendleton,  Chief  of  Artillery  for  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  on  General  Lee’s  staff. 
In  this  position  he  served  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  surrendering  at  Appomattox  Court- 
House  in  April,  1865.  He  then  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  near  Alexandria  and  was 
graduated  in  1868.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Vir- 
ginia by  Bishop  Johns,  June  24,  1868,  and  or- 
dained Priest  at  the  same  place,  June  25,  1869. 
He  passed  his  Diaconite  as  assistant  to  his 
father  at  St.  James’  Church,  Richmond,  Va.  In 
June,  1869,  he  became  Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Culpeper,  Va.,  and  in  1873  Rector  of 
Memorial  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  con- 
secrated first  Bishop  of  West  Virginia  in  St. 
Matthew’s  Church,  Wheeling,  on  the  Festival 
of  the  Ascension,  May  30,  1878,  by  Bishops 
Bedell,  of  Ohio,  Kerfoot,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Whittle,  of  Virginia,  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Jagger,  of  Southern  Ohio.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Kenyon  College,  Gambler, 
Ohio,  in  1878,  and  from  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Va. , in  the  same  year,  and  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  the  latter  university  in  1892. 
At  the  time  of  his  consecration  as  Bishop  (May, 
1878)  the  Diocese  of  West  Virginia  had  13 
clergy,  1,200  communicants,  800  in  Sunday- 
schools,  7 rectories,  and  20  churches:  now,  in 
November,  1892,  the  diocese  has  27  clergy, 
3,200  communicants,  3,200  in  Sunday-schools, 
26  rectories,  and  63  churches.  Bishop  Peterkin 
has  not  taken  much  part  in  public  matters  be- 
yond the  regular  official  duties  of  his  episcopate, 
although  he  has  been  a speaker  several  times 
at  church  congresses  and  an  occasional  contrib- 


utor to  church  papers  and  magazines.  He  has 
been  elected  by  the  General  Convention  now 
for  three  successive  terms — 1886,  1889,  1892 — 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  was 
quite  recently  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Bishop 
to  have  episcopal  oversight  of  the  mission  of 
his  church  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Brazil.  He  was  married  October  29,  1868, 
to  Constance  Gardner  Lee,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Cassius  F.  Lee,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  has  three 
living  children  as  the  fruit  of  this  union:  Wil- 
liam Gardner,  Constance  Lee,  and  Elizabeth 
Hanson.  Mrs.  Peterkin  died  in  Baltimore, 
August  8,  1877.  On  June  12,  1884,  Bishop  Peter- 
kin married  Marion  McIntosh  Stewart,  daughter 
of  John  Stewart,  of  Brook  Hill,  near  Richmond, 
Va. , and  has  by  this  marriage  one  child  living, 
Mary  Stewart.  Bishop  Peterkin  is  a man  of 
great  energy  and  industry.  But  few  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  this  generation  labor  more  as- 
siduously than  he,  and  perhaps  quite  as  few  are 
called  upon  to  endure  the  hardships  and  make 
the  sacrifices  he  does  and  has  been  doing  for 
many  years  past.  He  is  almost  continually  at 
work,  preaching  twice  every  Sabbath  and  fre- 
quently upon  week-days.  The  church  he  rep- 
resents has  greatly  prospered  under  his  earnest 
and  effective  labors.  He  is  a vigorous,  rapid 
sermonizer,  a forceful  speaker,  a strong  man  in 
mind  and  body,  always  entertaining  and  popu- 
lar, and  destined  to  become  a still  greater  power 
for  good  wherever  he  may  continue  to  labor  in 
the  Master’s  vineyard. 


JOHN  J.  JACOB. 

HON.  JOHN  JEREMIAH  JACOB,  Governor 
of  West  Virginia  for  two  successive  terms  from 
March  4,  1871,  to  March  3,  1877,  and  also  emi- 
nent as  a jurist,  is  a native  of  Hampshire 
County,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia),  where  he 
was  born  December  9,  1829.  He  is  the  son  of 
Capt.  John  J.  Jacob,  a native  of  Maryland  and 
an  active  and  brave  participant  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  who  served  in  the  famous  Sixth 
Regiment  of  the  Maryland  Line  as  lieutenant, 
quartermaster,  and  captain,  and  was  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  for  severe  and  heroic  ser- 
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vice.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in 
peaceful  pursuits  on  the  Potomac  River,  in 
historic  old  Hampshire  County,  where  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Mary  Cresap,  widow  of  Capt.  Michael 
Cresap,  who  commanded  one  of  the  two  battal- 
ions of  troops  sent  by  Maryland  to  Boston  at 
the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who 
died  early  in  that  conflict.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Captain  Jacob  married  Susan  McDavitt, 
a niece  by  marriage  to  Sergeant  John  Champ, 
who  was  selected  by  Washington  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  the  spy  Benedict  Arnold.  By 
this  second  marriage  there  were  issue  four  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  One  of  the 
survivors,  Julia,  became  the  wife  of  John  W. 
Vanderver,  of  Missouri,  in  which  State  she  died 
in  1882,  at  the  age  of  flfty-flve  years.  The 
other,  John  J.,  is  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
Captain  Jacob  died  at  his  home  in  Hampshire 
County  in  1839,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  After 
the  war  he  was  a local  preacher  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  not  an  itinerant  in  the  full  sense, 
as  he  had  no  circuit,  nor  did  he  have  a pastor’s 
appointment  and  salary,  but  simply  conducted 
service  for  the  people  of  his  vicinity,  and  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  intelligence  and  high 
character.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  County 
Court  of  Hampshire,  and  as  the  oldest  magis- 
trate became  High  Sheriff.  He  was  also  a can- 
didate for  Congress  but  not  elected.  After 
Captain  Jacob’s  death  the  mother  of  John  J. 
moved  to  Romney,  where  he  attended  school 
at  the  academy,  then  in  the  Classical  Institute. 
He  finally  went  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he 
studied  at  Dickinson  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1849.  He  returned  to  Hampshire 
and  engaged  in  teaching  as  well  as  in  the  study 
of  law,  which  profession  he  had  decided  to  fol- 
low: but  in  1853  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, at  Columbia)  and  continued  in  that  pro- 
fessorship until  i860,  and  then  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  where  he  continued 
until  1864,  when  he  returned  to  Hampshire 
County  and  continued  in  law  practice  at  Rom- 
ney with  Col.  Robert  White  as  partner.  He 
became  popular  and  prominent  in  Hampshire 
County  and  vicinity,  where  his  learning  and 
ability  won  recognition  in  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  House  of  Delegates, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1869.  In  the  follow- 


ing year  he  was  nominated  by  his  party  in  con- 
vention at  Charleston  for  Governor,  and  elected. 
The  agitations  over  the  test-oath  restrictions 
against  those  who  had  been  identified  with  the 
Confederacy  were  very  pronounced  during  this 
campaign,  and  in  the  Legislature  of  that  year 
the  Flick  Amendment  was  proposed,  and  the 
bill  passed  to  submit  the  question  to  the  people 
in  the  following  year,  1871,  when  it  was  adopted 
by  popular  vote  of  over  17,000  majority.  A 
wise,  conservative,  experienced  man  was  never 
needed  in  the  executive  chair  of  West  Virginia 
more  than  during  the  transition  period  from 
1869  to  1870-71,  in  which,  under  the  operation  of 
the  amendment  removing  the  disqualification 
which  had  so  long  remained  upon  the  statutes, 
a large  number  of  citizens  of  the  better  classes 
were  restored  to  the  privileges  of  the  ballot. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  Democratic  sentiment 
of  the  State  favored  the  removing  of  the  Capital 
from  Wheeling  to  Charleston,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Legislature  of  1870,  and  in  1871 
the  whole  State  government  went  to  that  city, 
where  it  continued  until  1875,  when  it  again  re- 
moved to  Wheeling  for  ten  years.  (For  further 
reference  to  the  State  Capital  and  Capitol  build- 
ing, see  article  on  “ Charleston,  the  Capital  City 
of  West  Virginia,”  in  another  part  of  this  vol- 
ume.) Governor  Jacob  was  the  first  Democratic 
Governor  since  the  organization  of  the  State, 
succeeding  Governor  Stevenson,  and,  as  before 
remarked,  he  proved  most  admirably  equipped 
for  the  stormy  period  of  his  first  term  of  office, 
which  he  filled  so  acceptably  that  he  was  again 
put  in  nomination  as  his  successor.  A sketch 
of  Governor  Jacob  in  “ Prominent  Men  of  West 
Virginia”  refers  to  his  second  election  as  fol- 
lows ; “ During  his  administration  a Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  called,  new  and  in  many 
respects  different  fundamental  law  enacted,  the 
entire  membership  of  Circuit  and  Supreme 
courts  changed,  and  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed, from  its  heavy  majority  and  the  envious 
desires  of  leaders,  was  threatened  with  dissen- 
sions. The  Convention  of  the  party  in  1872 
nominated  Hon.  Johnson  N.  Camden  for  his 
successor.  Many  of  the  prominent  leaders 
deemed  that  the  excellent  administration  of 
Governor  Jacob  entitled  him  and  the  situation 
demanded  for  him  a second  term,  and  accord- 
ingly an  ‘ independent  ’ movement  was  put  in 
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action,  his  candidacy  announced,  his  acceptance 
given,  and  the  two  Democratic  aspirants  for 
leadership  were  in  the  field.  The  Republicans 
indorsed  the  independent  one,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion he  was  successful,  and  March  4,  1873,  was 
inaugurated  for  an  extended  term  of  four  years 
more.”  The  Legislature  of  1875  again  changed 
the  Capital  to  Wheeling,  where  Governor  Jacob 
removed  and  continued  until  the  end  of  his 
term,  March  3,  1877,  completing  two  terms  of 
office  in  the  most  acceptable  manner,  not  only 
to  his  party  but  to  people  of  all  shades  of  polit- 
ical opinion  throughout  the  State.  Upon  leav- 
ing the  executive  Governor  Jacob  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1878  he  was  again 
called  on  by  his  party  in  Ohio  County  and 
elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates — session  of 
1879.  In  1881  Governor  Jackson  appointed  him 
Judge  of  the  First  Circuit,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Thayer 
Melvin.  In  1882  he  was  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  the  judgeship  of  the  same  circuit 
and  was  elected.  He  filled  the  office  to  the  end 
of  the  term,  December  31,  1888,  when  he  again 
returned  to  private  life  and  the  practice  of  the 
law.  In  the  “ History  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley” 
Judge  Jacob  is  spoken  of  in  these  well-chosen 
words : “ As  a lawyer  and  a judge.  Governor 
Jacob  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  ablest 
of  those  who  have  practised  at  the  bar  or  sat 
upon  the  bench  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit. 
He  is  a careful,  wise,  and  safe  counsellor,  an  ad- 
vocate earnest,  convincing,  and  effective,  a judge 
of  the  strictest  honesty  and  integrity.  He  has 
a mind  well  grounded  in  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  law,  and  has  exhibited  a wonderful 
familiarity  with  the  rules  governing  practice. 
His  decisions  were  reached  after  the  most  care- 
ful and  exhaustive  research  into  the  authorities 
bearing  on  the  cause,  and  if  the  members  of  the 
bar  considered  him  at  times  tedious,  he  was  re- 
warded in  the  end  by  the  large  per  cent  of  af- 
firmed decisions  by  the  higher  court.”  West 
Virginia  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  Gov- 
ernors; and,  like  all  the  loyal  States,  she  had 
her  “War  Governors.”  Pre-eminently,  it  may 
be  said  of  her  that  she  had  a model  “ Peace 
Governor”  in  the  distinguished  subject  of  this 
sketch : a Peace  Governor  in  that  he  was  firm, 
diplomatic,  impartial,  and  absolutely  just  in  his 
administration,  thereby  harmonizing  the  oppos- 


ing elements  of  his  party  and  effectually  put- 
ting an  end  to  all  internecine  strife.  He  cer- 
tainly proved  “the  man  for  the  hour.”  In  1853 
Mr.  Jacob  married  Miss  Jane  Baird,  a native  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  a daughter  of  William 
and  Nancy  Baird.  Mr.  Baird  was  a prominent 
lawyer.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
one  of  whom,  a daughter,  survives.  Governor 
Jacob  presents  the  same  evenness  of  disposition 
and  character  out  of  office  that  he  exhibited  as 
Governor,  and  is  a gentleman  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  and  converse  with.  Added  to 
a quiet  manner  is  a friendly,  peace-loving  dis- 
position, combined  with  good  judgment  and  un- 
perturbed firmness  of  will.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
public  officials  to  be  found  anywhere  whose  con- 
sistency has  been  proof  against  the  attacks  of  the 
opposition,  and  who  retire  to  private  life  carry- 
ing with  them  the  universal  esteem  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  He  is  a member  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  West  Virginia  Association. 


HOMER  A.  HOLT. 

HON.  HOMER  A.  HOLT,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  who  was  for  sixteen  years  Judge 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Greenbrier  Circuit 
Court,  was  born  at  Parkersburg,  Wood  County, 
W.  Va.,  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1831.  He  is 
the  son  of  Jonathan  Holt  and  Eliza  (Wilson) 
Holt,  and.  his  father  was,  as  far  back  as  1824, 
one  of  the  pioneer  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  central  part  of  what  is 
now  West  Virginia;  and  he  located  in  1831  at 
Weston,  Lewis  County,  where  he  resided  for 
many  years.  The  family  of  Judge  Holt  com- 
ing from  England  in  colonial  days  had  settled 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  where 
his  grandfather,  John  Holt,  was  born,  who  in 
1794  moved  to  and  settled  in  the  valley  of 
the  Monongahela  River.  His  ancestors  on  the 
mother’s  side  came  from  New  England  and  the 
North  of  Ireland,  settling  at  Fort  Pitt  (now 
Pittsburgh)  and  below  there  on  the  Ohio  River 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Young  Holt  received  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  the  schools  of  that  day  and  country 
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afforded.  He  attended  Rector  College  for  three 
years  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Charles  Wheeler, 
a distant  kinsman  on  the  mother’s  side,  and 
completed  his  academical  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  during  the  sessions  of  1 849-50 
and  1850-51.  He  taught  school  at  Weston  during 
a part  of  the  years  1851  and  1852,  and  studied 
law  with  his  brother-in-law.  Col.  B.  W.  Byrne, 
in  1852  and  1853.  In  the  fall  of  1853  he  was 
examined  by  Judges  Summers,  Edmiston,  and 
Camden  and  granted  license  to  practise  law. 
He  located  at  Braxton  Court-House  and  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  brother-in-law. 
Colonel  Byrne,  now  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1854,  ’55,  and  ’56  he  was  Deputy 
Surveyor  of  the  counties  of  Braxton  and  Nich- 
olas, and  in  that  capacity  became  quite  familiar 
with  the  region  lying  between  the  two  Kanawha 
Rivers,  having  at  one  time  and  another  surveyed 
and  helped  to  survey  in  numerous  tracts  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  acres.  In  the 
early  part  of  1862  Mr.  Holt  was  arrested  as  a 
Confederate  sympathizer  and  sent  to  Camp 
Chase.  In  January,  1863,  he  was  sent  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  be  exchanged  at  Vicks- 
burg, but  before  reaching  that  point  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  was  stopped,  the  steamboats 
were  turned  up  the  Mississippi,  and  the  numer- 
ous prisoners  carried  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  to 
Camp  Douglas,  at  Chicago.  From  this  point  he 
with  many  others  was  in  April,  1863,  taken  east 
to  Baltimore,  down  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  up 
James  River  and  exchanged  at  City  Point.  He 
immediately  joined  Jenkins’  Brigade,  then  at 
Salem,  Roanoke  County,  Va.,  afterward  com- 
manded by  General  McCausland,  of  Point  Pleas- 
ant, remained  with  his  command  until  the  sur- 
render in  April,  1865,  when  he  returned  to 
Braxton  Court-House,  W.  Va.,  his  old  home. 
He  was  the  member  from  Braxton  County  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1872,  serving  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Land  Titles,  representing  the  chairman  of  the 
latter  on  the  Committee  of  General  Revision. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  for  the  term  of  eight 
years,  beginning  ist  January,  1873,  Judge  of  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  comprising  the  counties 
of  Greenbrier,  Pocahontas,  Monroe,  Summers, 
Fayette,  Nicholas,  Braxton,  and  Clay,  a territory 
of  about  five  thousand  square  miles,  holding  two 
terms  a year  in  each  county.  Over  this  large  ter- 


ritory Judge  Holt  travelled  chiefly  on  horseback, 
having  one  horse  that  he  had  ridden  more  than 
ten  thousand  miles.  A new  circuit  having  been 
formed,  taking  off  the  counties  of  Nicholas, 
Braxton,  and  Clay,  he  was  again  elected  for  the 
term  of  eight  years  in  the  remaining  five  coun- 
ties, now  called  the  Tenth  Circuit.  In  the  year 
1890  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Fleming  to 
fill  a vacancy  on  the  Supreme  bench,  and  was 
in  1892  elected  to  the  same  office,  which  he 
now  holds.  On  the  27th  January,  1857,  Judge 
Holt  married  Mary  A.,  daughter  and  youngest 
child  of  John  Byrne,  Esq.,  deceased,  owner  of 
Bulltown  Salt  Works,  on  Little  Kanawha  River. 
They  have  four  children  living:  John  H.  Holt,  a 
young  lawyer  of  Huntington,  W.  Va. ; Fannie 
D.,  wife  of  W.  O.  Wiatt,  Esq.,  of  the  same  city; 
and  Robert  B.  and  Nina,  who  live  with  their 
father.  The  Judge  lives  on  a farm  in  the  edge 
of  the  pleasant  old  town  of  Lewisburg,  in  the 
county  of  Greenbrier.  His  home  is  delightfully 
situated  in  latitude  37-40°  and  2,200  feet  above 
sea-level,  with  mountains  in  view  on  all  sides 
for  a distance  of  twenty  miles  and  more.  He 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  southern  half  of 
the  State  and  has  long  taken  a deep  interest  in 
its  development.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
he  has  seen  many  of  its  forests  penetrated  and 
seams  of  coal  opened  up  and  made  useful  by 
the  building  of  several  railroads  and  the  im- 
provement of  one  of  the  principal  rivers.  He 
has  great  faith  also  in  his  own  section  as  con- 
taining valuable  beds  of  iron-ore,  and,  together 
with  a few  energetic  friends  equally  hopeful,  is 
working  with  might  and  main  to  prove  their 
existence  and  bring  them  into  use.  He  has  long 
taken  an  interest  in  stock-raising  and  in  farm- 
ing in  general,  and  no  year  has  passed  since 
1865  that  he  has  not  tried  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before. 


ALPHEUS  F.  RAYMOND. 

HON.  ALPHEUS  F.  HAYMOND,  a Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1872,  and  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Fairmont,  Marion 
County,  ranks  high  among  the  eminent  lawyers 
of  West  Virginia.  His  father,  Hon.  Thomas  S. 
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Haymond,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
highly  honored  citizens  of  Virginia  forty  years 
ago.  In  fact,  the  location  of  that  magnificent 
highway  of  commerce,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  county  of 
Marion,  was  largely  due  to  the  labors  and  the 
influence  of  Thomas  S.  Haymond  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
owed  by  the  people  of  northern  and  western 
Virginia  in  this  behalf  was  fully  recognized 
and  acknowledged  at  that  time  and  for  many 
years  thereafter.  The  strong  mind,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  strict  integrity  of  the  father  were  fully 
inherited  by  the  son,  and  he  has  enjoyed  a like 
degree  of  public  confidence  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly called  in  various  capacities  to  render 
service  to  the  State.  Alpheus  F.  Haymond  was 
bom  near  Fairmont,  in  Marion  County,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1823.  He  received  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  education  as  the  times  afforded 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
academy  at  Morgantown,  and  one  term  in  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College  at  Williamsburg.  He 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Edgar  C.  Wilson  at 
Morgantown  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1842.  Then,  as  now,  lawyers  were  apt  to  be 
called  into  politics,  and  “ Alf”  Haymond  (as  he 
has  always  been  familiarly  styled)  was  sent  to 
Richmond  as  the  representative  of  his  county 
in  1853  and  again  in  1857.  In  the  stormy  days 
of  i86i  he  was  a member  of  the  Convention 
called  to  determine  what  part  Virginia  should 
take  in  the  fearful  controversy  then  pending, 
and  by  voice  and  vote  he  opposed  the  plan  of 
secession.  How  the  Convention  was  at  last 
stampeded  into  withdrawal  from  the  Union  and 
the  protests  of  the  minority  were  overborne  is 
matter  of  common  history  and  need  not  be 
mentioned  here.  Impelled  by  his  sense  of  alle- 
giance due  to  his  State  and  his  duty  of  obedience 
to  her  laws,  Mr.  Haymond  entered  the  military 
service  of  Virginia  in  1862.  During  nearly  four 
years  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  in 
peril,  privation,  and  hardship  as  all  Southern 
soldiers  served,  and  in  1865  was  paroled  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  the  mean  time  his  family 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  their  home  at  Fair- 
mont and  become  refugees  within  the  Confed- 
erate lines ; and  the  husband  and  father,  in  hun- 
ger and  thirst  and  cold  and  nakedness  and  in 
anxiety  for  those  he  loved  far  more  than  in  care 


for  his  own  surroundings,  did  duty  as  a field  com- 
missary in  General  Early’s  brigade  of  Jackson’s 
army  corps.  Upon  his  return  to  Marion  County 
after  the  war,  he  found  almost  every  avenue  to 
livelihood  closed  against  him.  The  lawyer’s 
test  oath  debarred  him  from  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  but  it  was  not  long  before  many  who 
knew  his  ability  and  desired  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  services  united  in  petitioning  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  an  exception  in  his  favor  and  by 
formal  act  authorize  him  to  resume  the  practice 
of  the  law.  An  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  West  Virginia  in  1868,  and  was 
the  first  of  the  special  acts  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  whole  system  in 
1870.  When  the  Democratic  party  came  into 
power  in  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Haymond  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion which  assembled  in  Charleston  in  1872,  as 
a representative  of  the  Second  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict. In  the  Convention  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  committee  that  prepared  the  article  on  the 
legislative  department,  and  no  member  of  the 
Convention  wielded  a greater  influence  or 
had  a more  potent  voice  in  the  shaping  of  the 
new  Constitution  than  he.  At  the  election  in 
1872,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution,  a full  corps  of  officers  was  chosen, 
A.  F.  Haymond  being  one  of  the  four  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  Two  were  to 
serve  for  four  j^ears,  one  for  eight,  and  one  for 
twelve  years,  and  it  was  provided  that  elections 
thereafter  were  to  be  for  the  term  of  twelve 
years.  Among  the  four  first  elected  the  terms 
were  fixed  by  lot,  and  to  Judge  Haymond  was 
assigned  one  of  the  four-year  terms.  When 
this  expired  in  1876  he  was  elected  to  a full 
term,  receiving  a majority  of  15,400  over  his 
highest  competitor.  During  six  years  of  this 
term  he  continued  to  serve  upon  the  bench  of 
the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  State,  and  then 
resigned  the  office  at  the  close  of  the  year  1882, 
having  been  for  ten  years  a member  of  the  court 
and  during  a great  part  of  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  distinguished  body.  At  the  end  of 
his  long  service  upon  the  bench  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Fairmont  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  as  a lawyer.  But  his  public 
services  were  not  to  end  here.  In  1884,  obedi- 
ent to  the  wish  of  the  people  of  his  county,  he 
consented  to  become  a member  of  the  House  of 
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Delegates,  and  in  the  Legislature  that  assem- 
bled in  January,  1885,  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  In  all  of  his  long  public 
career  as  a legislator  and  as  a judge.  Judge 
Raymond  has  always  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
has  never  been  defeated  in  his  candidacy  for 
any  position  he  was  willing  to  accept.  He  has 
never  disappointed  public  expectation,  but  has 
always  measured  up  to  the  full  standard.  Those 
who  put  their  trust  in  him  have  never  been  dis- 
appointed. His  infiuence  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  his  judicial  opinions  while  upon 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  will 
doubtless  constitute  the  chief  impression  to  be 
left  by  Judge  Raymond  upon  the  history  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  During  his  service  as 
a judge  many  new  questions  arose  out  of  the 
adoption  of  a new  Constitution  and  a new  code 
of  laws,  and  in  the  determination  of  these  ques- 
tions he  had  an  important  part.  The  decisions 
of  the  court  settled  the  practice  in  this  State 
and  established  the  rule,  and  the  influence  of 
opinions  rendered  by  Judge  Haymond  in  cases 
coming  before  the  court  will  continue  to  be  felt 
and  followed  as  long  as  the  Constitution  and  the 
code  endure.  Judge  Haymond  has  a pleasant 
home  in  Fairmont  and  is  still  a lawyer,  but  his 
services  are  now  rendered  rather  in  accordance 
with  his  own  choice  than  at  the  request  of  every 
ordinary  client.  Another  writer  says : “ He  is 
a man  of  whom  his  fellow-citizens  are  proud  be- 
cause of  his  many  intellectual  and  social  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  of  his  great  popularity  through- 
out the  State.”  In  1847  Judge  Haymond  was 
happily  united  in  marriage  with  Maria  F.  Bog- 
gess,  of  a large  and  influential  family  in  West 
Virginia,  and  eleven  children  have  blessed  their 
union.  Seven  of  the  children,  two  sons  and  five 
daughters,  all  prosperous  and  respected,  are 
living.  His  son  W.  S.  Haymond  is  Judge  of 
the  Intermediate  Court  of  Marion  County,  and 
worthily  sustains  the  high  reputation  so  firmly 
and  so  long  established  by  his  father  in  the 
legal  profession.  He  is  also  President  of  the 
People’s  Bank  of  Fairmont,  and  takes  an  earnest 
interest  in  the  progress  of  Fairmont  and  its 
industrial  development.  Mr.  W.  S.  Haymond 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Agnes  B.  Cruise 
on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1879,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  four  children. 


ADAM  C.  SNYDER. 

ADAM  C.  SNYDER. — One  of  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers  in  West  Virginia  is  Hon.  Adam 
C.  Snyder,  of  Lewisburg,  Greenbrier  County, 
ex-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals. 
He  is  a son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Halderman) 
Snyder,  who  were  early  settlers  in  Pendleton 
County,  Va. ; his  grandfather,  Jacob  Snyder, 
having  removed  thither  from  Pennsylvania  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  His 
mother  was  a daughter  of  John  Halderman,  who 
was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
Adam  C.  Synder  was  born  in  Highland  (then 
Pendleton)  County,  Va.,  in  1834,  and  after  a 
preliminary  education  in  such  schools  as  the 
neighborhood  afforded,  he  attended  Mossy 
Creek  Academy,  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  in 
1852-53 ; Tuscarora  Academy,  in  Mifflin  County, 
Pa.,  in  1854-55:  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  in  1856;  and  Washington  College,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  in  1857-58.  After  completing  his  col- 
legiate course  he  entered  the  law  school  at 
Lexington  taught  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Brocken- 
brough,  then  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Virginia. 
In  those  days  the  business  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  had  not  grown  to  the  enor- 
mous proportions  they  have  assumed  since  the 
war,  and  hence  the  Judge  had  ample  time  to 
devote  to  his  students  of  law.  It  was  his  custom 
to  have  a number  of  the  students  enrolled  as 
jurors,  and  in  that  capacity  they  attended  the 
court  at  the  several  places  of  its  sitting  in  the 
district.  The  practical  knowledge  obtained  in 
this  way  was  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
students  and  gave  them  rare  opportunities  for 
becoming  familiar  with  the  routine  work  of 
practice  at  the  bar.  No  one  profited  more  from 
his  instructions  at  the  law  school  than  did  Mr. 
Snyder,  and  in  1859  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  opened  an  office  in  Lewisburg.  There  was 
but  little  work  for  a young  lawyer  in  a country 
town  in  Virginia  in  1859,  ’60,  ’61,  and  conse- 
quently during  that  time  Mr.  Snyder  occupied 
a part  of  his  time  in  writing  editorials  for  one 
of  his  town  papers.  The  great  storm  of  war 
soon  to  burst  upon  the  country  cast  its  forerun- 
ning shadow  already  upon  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  in  the  midst  of  political  agitation  business 
of  all  kinds  languished  or  stood  still.  Never- 
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theless,  Mr.  Snyder  met  with  a fair  degree  of 
success  and  was  building  up  a lucrative  practice 
when  the  war  began.  In  Greenbrier  County 
public  sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  Southern  cause,  and  almost  the  entire  able- 
bodied  male  population  went  into  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  The  Greenbrier  Rifles  was  the  first 
organized  company  in  the  county,  and  it  took  the 
field  early  in  i86i  and  was  mustered  in  as  Com- 
pany E of  the  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  Regi- 
ment, forming  a part  of  what  was  afterward 
called  the  “ Stonewall  Brigade.”  Mr.  Snyder 
joined  the  company  at  Harper’s  Ferry  as  a pri- 
vate, and  was  subsequently  elected  and  commis- 
sioned a Lieutenant,  but  was  soon  after  made 
Adjutant  of  the  regiment.  With  his  regiment  he 
participated  in  numerous  skirmishes  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  and  at  Bull  Run  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1861,  was  wounded  in  the  side  by  a mus- 
ket-ball, producing  an  injury  the  effects  of 
which  are  still  felt,  although  the  wound  healed 
sufficiently  to  permit  him  to  remain  upon  duty 
in  the  field  and  to  take  part  in  the  expedition 
to  Romney  with  Jackson  and  in  the  battles  at 
Kernstown,  Winchester,  Cross  Keys,  Port  Re- 
public, and  in  the  seven  days’  fighting  about 
Richmond.  He  remained  with  the  army  during 
the  second  Manassas  fight  and  was  at  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettys- 
burg, thus  participating  in  the  hardest-fought 
conflicts  of  the  war.  In  August,  1863,  he  was 
on  furlough  and  visited  friends  in  Monterey, 
Highland  County,  Va.,  and  while  there  was 
made  a prisoner  by  a detachment  of  Federal 
soldiers.  He  was  taken  to  the  Athenaeum,  the 
military  prison  in  Wheeling,  and  remained  there 
in  close  confinement  until  March,  1864,  when  he 
was  exchanged.  Broken  down  in  health,  suffer- 
ing from  the  wound  received  in  i86i  and  from 
scurvy  contracted  in  prison,  he  went  to  his  old 
home  in  Highland  County,  and  being  incapaci- 
tated from  further  service  he  did  not  rejoin  the 
army.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  law  as  soon 
as  his  health  would  permit,  and  in  1865  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Highland 
County,  Va.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  courts 
after  the  war  he  soon  acquired  a large  practice 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  took 
position  at  once  as  a leading  member  of  the  bar 
in  Greenbrier  and  adjoining  counties.  In  April, 
1882,  upon  the  death  of  Judge  James  F.  Patton, 


who  had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Jackson 
to  fill,  until  the  next  general  election,  the  place 
upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
C.  P.  T.  Moore,  Mr.  Snyder  was  appointed. 
Nearly  three  years  of  the  term  remained  unex- 
pired, and  at  the  general  election  in  1882  the 
Judge  was  elected  by  the  people  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term,  receiving  a majority  of 
3,221  votes  over  his  Republican  competitor.  In 
1884  Judge  Snyder  was  renominated  for  a full 
term  of  twelve  years  and  was  again  elected,  his 
majority  being  4,336  votes.  He  remained  upon 
the  bench  until  November,  1890,  when  he  re- 
signed and  Judge  Homer  A.  Holt  was  appointed 
as  his  successor.  From  January,  1889,  to  the 
time  he  resigned  he  was  President  of  the  court. 
During  his  nearly  nine  years  upon  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  Judge  Snyder 
won  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
jurist,  both  among  members  of  the  bar  and  with 
the  general  public.  In  that  period  many  im- 
portant and  hotly  contested  cases  came  before 
the  court  for  adjudication,  many  intricate  and 
perplexing  questions  were  presented  for  solu- 
tion, and  many  points  of  practice  had  to  be  set- 
tled. Judge  Snyder’s  opinions  were  always 
received  as  correct  and  plain  statements  of  the 
law  and  met  with  ready  acquiescence.  He  has 
the  faculty — of  so  much  importance  to  a judge — 
of  seeing  very  clearly  the  question  at  issue 
stripped  of  all  irrelevant  and  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, and  thus  getting  at  the  very  core 
of  the  controversy.  And  he  also  has  another 
faculty,  of  scarcely  less  importance,  that  of 
writing  an  opinion  in  clear,  fluent,  and  forcible 
style.  His  opinions  are  always  smooth  4nd 
well  expressed  and  are  as  easily  comprehended 
by  a layman  as  by  a lawyer.  His  retirement 
from  the  bench  was  much  regretted  by  the 
members  of  the  bar  and  by  the  people  of  the 
State,  but  it  was  a step  demanded  by  his  per- 
sonal interests  and  by  several  large  business 
enterprises  in  which  he  desired  to  engage. 
Judge  Snyder  was  married  in  1869  to  Henrietta 
H.  Cary,  daughter  of  William  and  Ophelia 
(Mathews)  Cary,  of  Greenbrier  County.  Her 
father  was  a native  of  Maryland,  but  settled  in 
Greenbrier  County  in  early  life,  and  her  mother 
was  a daughter  of  John  Mathews,  who  was  for 
many  years  clerk  of  the  courts  in  that  county. 
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They  have  five  children,  Harry  Otey,  J.  Verne, 
Kenton  M.,  FredW.,  and  Zulieme.  In  person 
Judge  Snyder  is  considerably  above  medium 
stature,  but  years  of  studious  work  at  the  desk 
have  given  his  shoulders  a decided  droop.  His 
reading  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  law 
books,  and  there  are  few  men  in  the  State  who 
are  his  equal  in  knowledge  of  history  and  of 
general  literature.  He  has  a keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  even  judicial  dignity  was  never  able 
to  stifle  his  perception  of  and  his  fondness  for  a 
harmless  joke.  He  still  practises  in  the  courts, 
but  gives  his  chief  attention  to  his  own  business 
affairs.  He  is  actively  employed  in  developing 
extensive  iron-ore  and  coal  property  in  the 
southern  part  of  West  Virginia,  and  has  accu- 
mulated a handsome  estate  through  his  enter- 
prising investments.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
few  citizens  of  the  State  have  done  more  for  its 
material  prosperity  and  advancement  than  Judge 
Snyder.  With  a consummate  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  West  Virginia,  he  has  made  known 
these  advantages  in  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial centres  of  the  country,  and  brought  to  bear  a 
well-trained  mind  in  the  work  of  furthering  the 
interests  of  capitalists  from  far  and  near,  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  his  invaluable  knowl- 
edge both  as  to  the  condition  of  the  titles  and 
the  law  relating  to  the  vast  tracts  of  ore  and 
timber  lands  for  which  West  Virginia  has  be- 
come famous.  Many-sided  in  his  intellectuality. 
Judge  Snyder  is  likewise  of  the  most  companion- 
able and  versatile  disposition,  tolerant  and  lib- 
eral, yet  just,  kindly,  dignified,  and  with  social 
qualities  of  a generous,  unique,  and  altogether 
attractive  nature  that  make  him  persona  grata 
on  all  occasions. 


WILLIAM  L.  WILSON. 

HON.  WILLIAM  LYNE  WILSON,  LL.D.,  of 
Charlestown,  a Democratic  statesman  of  national 
reputation,  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  on 
the  3d  of  May,  1843.  His  mother,  Mary  Whiting 
Lyne,  was  the  second  wife  of  Benjamin  Wilson, 
of  King  and  Queen  County,  and  William  Lyne 
was  the  only  child  of  this  marriage.  In  child- 
hood Benjamin  Wilson  lost  his  father,  but  for- 
tune favored  him  when  he  became  a studious 


pupil  under  one  of  the  most  prominent  teachers 
in  Virginia,  Rev.  Robert  Baylor  Semple.  The 
Semple  Classical  School  was  at  Mordington,  in 
King  and  Queen  County.  When  the  kinsman  of 
Dr.  Semple,  William  Baylor  of  Jefferson,  re- 
quired a tutor  for  his  children,  the  high  character 
and  marked  scholarship  of  Benjamin  Wilson 
needed  little  recommendation,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly assigned  to  the  new  post.  This  fact 
contributed  to  the  determination  of  Mr.  Wilson 
making  for  some  years  teaching  a profession  and 
Jefferson  County  his  immediate  home.  Before 
William  Lyne  was  four  years  old  his  father 
died,  but  enjoined  that  his  son  should  receive  a 
thorough  education.  Remarkable  for  her  great 
singleness  of  purpose  and  devout  piety,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  foreseeing  the  future  distinction  of  her 
boy,  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  a maiden 
aunt.  Miss  Lucy  Lyne,  who  taught  him  the  ru- 
diments of  education  which  so  fitted  him  to 
enter  the  Charlestown  Academy.  Here  his 
quickness  of  mind  and  devotion  to  study  read- 
ily marked  him  a lad  of  promise,  so  that  before 
he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  more 
than  sufficiently  read  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  to  warrant  his  passing  a college  gradu- 
ateship.  For  mathematics  he  had  always  an 
especial  taste,  and  his  knowledge  of  finance  and 
figures  has  more  than  once  distinguished  him  in 
these  departments.  In  i860,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen, he  graduated  from  the  junior  class  of 
Columbian  College,  D.  C.,  Col.  Daniel  D.  John- 
son, of  Tyler  County,  being  one  of  his  classmates 
at  the  time.  Though  tendered  a tutorship  in 
the  college,  he  decided  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
the  University  of  Virginia,  intending  to  devote 
several  years  to  study.  The  Civil  War  break- 
ing out,  thwarted  this  resolution.  Quitting  the 
University,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army 
and  became  a private  in  the  Twelfth  Virginia 
Cavalry,  Company  B.  At  the  surrender  of  Ap- 
pomattox he  had  reached  the  rank  of  Sergeant- 
Major,  having  served  with  great  efficiency.  He 
was  tendered  and  accepted  the  post  of  Assistant 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Columbian 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1865.  While 
teaching  he  studiously  attended  the  law  depart- 
ment lectures  and  graduated  in  1867.  He, 
however,  continued  his  professorship,  having 
been  promoted  to  the  full  chair  of  Latin,  which 
he  vacated  in  1871,  to  proceed  to  Charlestown 
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and  begin  the  practice  of  law.  From  its  very 
inception  he  discovered  the  practice  an  agreea- 
ble and  lucrative  profession,  for  besides  the 
partnership  which  he  formed  with  his  cousin, 
George  Baylor,  he  found  himself  intrusted  with 
judicial  business.  He  soon  became  a noted  ad- 
vocate, not  only  for  his  marked  force  in  argu- 
mentation, but  for  his  power  of  marshalling 
facts.  Up  to  1880  he  had  taken  but  a little  part 
in  politics,  when  he  found  himself  chosen  a del- 
egate to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  which  General  Hancock  was  nominated  for 
President.  Subsequently,  as  Elector-at-Large 
from  West  Virginia,  he  made  a canvass  of  his 
State  on  the  Hancock  ticket.  By  the  unanimous 
vote  of  its  Regents,  in  June,  1882,  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  West  Virginia  University,  a 
post  which  he  accepted  with  much  reluctance. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  nomi- 
nated with  great  unanimity  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Second  Congressional  District  and 
was  elected  the  following  October.  When  his 
Congressional  duties  called  him  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1883,  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  University.  He  retained  the  posi- 
tion, however,  until  the  close  of  the  session  in 
June,  at  the  request  of  the  students  and  Regents, 
but  declined  to  receive  further  remuneration  for 
his  services.  On  three  separate  occasions  Mr. 
Wilson  was  renominated  for  Congress,  and  each 
time  elected  with  little  opposition.  As  a diligent, 
painstaking,  and  ever-ready  member,  he  has 
been  recognized  in  the  House  from  his  first 
entry.  During  his  second  term  in  Congress  he 
was  appointed  a member  upon  the  Committee  of 
Appropriations  and  won  the  marked  attention 
of  his  fellow-members  by  his  celebrated  speech 
upon  the  Pensions  Bill.  Always  a stanch  advo- 
cate of  tariff  reform,  he  was  selected  by  the 
Speaker,  a member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, when  President  Cleveland  in  his  message 
to  the  Fiftieth  Congress  made  the  tariff  ques- 
tion the  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1888.  He  was 
also  one  among  the  prominent  framers  of  the 
Mills  Bill.  Among  the  famous  debates  of 
May,  1888,  on  the  tariff,  Mr.  Wilson’s  speech 
created  at  the  time  a wave  of  enthusiasm  among 
all  tariff  reformers.  It  was  printed  and  re- 
printed and  attained  a wide  and  far-reaching 
circulation.  Apart  from  his  numerous  speeches 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1888,  de- 


livered throughout  the  States,  he  was  voted  to 
open  the  campaign  at  the  Cheltenham  Beach 
meeting  held  near  Chicago,  when  in  company 
with  Allen  G.  Thurman  he  delivered  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  speeches  of  his  life.  Subse- 
quently, in  company  with  Secretary  Fairchild, 
he  was  requested  to  open  the  campaign  in  New 
York  when  the  great  ratification  meeting  of  the 
business  men  took  place  in  that  city.  In  the 
broad  field  where  scholarship  never  fails  to 
make  its  mark,  he  has  frequently  been  honored. 
Of  many  literary  and  scientific  associations  we 
find  him  an  honorary  member,  and  in  all  his 
college  addresses  no  lack  of  aptitude  can  be 
traced.  Twice  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
has  been  conferred  upon  him — by  the  Hampden- 
Sidney  College  and  the  Columbian  University 
of  Virginia.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  Regent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  again  in  1885 
under  the  direction  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. By  the  Board  of  Regents  he  was  chosen 
later,  with  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of 
the  Institution,  and  Professor  Gray,  of  Harvard, 
to  direct  the  publication  of  Professor  Joseph 
Henry’s  scientific  writings.  In  the  Fifty- first 
Congress,  Speaker  Reed  omitted  the  name  of 
Mr.  Wilson  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  and  assigned  him  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, always  a post  of  prominence.  Never- 
theless, the  error  of  Speaker  Reed  has  since  been 
made  apparent  in  the  re-election  by  the  nation 
of  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  whose  tariff  policy  has 
invariably  found  in  Mr.  Wilson  a consistent  de- 
fender. Of  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
held  in  Chicago,  1892,  at  which  Hon.  Grover 
Cleveland  was  renominated  for  the  Presidency, 
Hon.  William  L.  Wilson  was  made  permanent 
chairman.  This  timely  recognition  of  W est  Vir- 
ginia’s patriotic  son  was  in  itself  a distinct 
victory  for  the  President-elect.  The  temporary 
chairmanship  had  been  willingly  conceded  to 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  opponents,  but  those  who  knew 
Mr.  Wilson  best  and  had  long  recognized  his 
faithful  adherence  to  the  nominee  of  the  Con- 
vention’s choice,  made  no  error  in  judgment  in 
placing  Democracy’s  tried  defender  in  the  post 
of  permanency.  Not  a few  of  the  delegates 
present  warmly  desired  and  had  in  their 
mind’s  eye  selected  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  second 
place  of  honor  in  the  Presidential  race ; but  ex- 
pediency overruled  their  aspirations,  and  Adlai 
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E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  was  chosen.  On  ac- 
cepting the  unanimous  renomination  for  a sixth 
term  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  repre- 
sent his  Congressional  district  in  Virginia,  he 
predicted  in  a thrilling  speech  delivered  in  J uly, 
1892,  “an  overwhelming  national  Democratic 
victory  to  be  won  in  November.”  This  “vic- 
tory” has  since  become  historical.  Elected  to  the 
Fifty-third  Congress  by  a plurality  of  1,051,  Mr. 
Wilson  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  the  author  of  the  bill  providing  for  the 
repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman 
law.  In  his  State  Mr.  Wilson  is  known  as  the 
“scholar  in  politics” — a public  representative 
who,  in  associating  the  wisdom  of  the  schools 
with  long  practical  experience,  works  out  the 
destiny  of  his  fellows  with  the  courage  of  unal- 
terable conviction.  Though  fluent  in  speech, 
he  is  withal  a terse,  eloquent,  and  forceful  writer, 
as  his  miscellaneous  essays  contributed  to  the 
literature  of  politics  amply  testify.  His  volume 
on  the  “ National  Democratic  Party”  is  replete 
with  wisdom  and  displays  a progressive  line  of 
thought  rarely  met  with  in  the  party  advocate. 
In  the  Baltimore  Sun  may  be  found  his  ably 
penned  articles  on  “Trusts  and  Monopolies,” 
which  supply  the  best  thought  on  that  subject 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  equalization  of 
industrial  wealth.  In  1868  Mr.  Wilson  married 
Miss  Nannie  Huntington,  a daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Huntington,  of  Columbian  University.  Six 
children  are  the  result  of  this  happy  union. 
Several  sons  are  now  at  college  and  give  prom- 
ise of  a bright  future.  In  appearance  Mr.  Wilson 
exhibits  not  a few  youthful  characteristics. 
Though  slightly  built,  he  is  muscular  in  devel- 
opment, and  his  good-natured,  resolute  face  dis- 
plays at  times  a philosophic  yet  humorous  ex- 
pression that  is  most  captivating.  Though  full 
of  intellectual  force  and  vigor,  he  is  withal  un- 
assuming and  modest.  Always  genial,  kindly, 
and  courteous,  few  men  in  public  life  can  claim 
a stronger  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents  and  the  affections  of  the  people 
generally  than  the  Hon.  William  Lyne  Wilson. 
But  a few  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  re- 
turned from  a trip  to  Europe  and  through  Asia. 
The  experiences  gathered  by  the  way  were  re- 
vealed in  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture 
delivered  by  Mrs.  Wilson  before  the  ladies  of 


Charlestown,  the  main  branch  of  the  subject 
being  “Japan:  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
people.”  The  true  character  of  Mr.  Wilson  was 
never  better  illustrated  than  when,  at  the  Indus- 
trial Exposition  Fair  held  at  Lewisburg  in  Sep- 
tember, 1891,  he  closed  an  eloquent  address  by 
reminding  the  people  that,  after  all  said,  the 
great  object  of  life  was  not  the  accumulation  of 
money,  but  the  making  of  men,  honorable,  in- 
telligent, and  high-minded,  who  might  know 
their  duties  and  maintain  their  rights,  and 
women,  noble,  pure,  and  virtuous,  designed  to 
adorn  the  society  in  which  they  live,  to  stimu- 
late their  sons  to  noble  deeds. 


FRANK  HEREFORD. 

HON.  FRANK  HEREFORD,  of  Union, 
member  of  Congress  from  March  4,  1871,  to  Jan- 
uary 30,  1877,  and  United  States  Senator  from 
January  31,  1877,  to  March  3,  1881,  was  born 
in  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  July  4,  1825.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Francis  Hereford  and 
Sarah  Katharine  Steuart  Foote.  His  mother 
was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Rev.  David 
Stewart,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  this 
country  and  settled  in  King  George  County 
about  1710,  where  he  was  pastor  of  Quantico 
Church,  and  St.  Paul’s,  Stafford  County,  for 
many  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Rev. 
William  Stewart,  who  ministered  in  the  same 
churches  until  1799,  when  he  died.  Mr.  Here- 
ford’s paternal  grandfather  was  Francis  Here- 
ford, who  was  married  to  Ann  Catharine  Harri- 
son in  1793,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Hereford. 
He  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  when  quite 
young,  and  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct  was 
promoted  from  the  ranks  and  reached  the  posi- 
tion of  adjutant,  under  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
His  wife  was  Peggy  Patterson,  of  Alexandria, 
Va.  The  father  of  Frank  Hereford  was  Francis 
Hereford,  who  moved  from  Virginia  to  the 
South  at  an  early  period,  but  eventually  settled 
in  Missouri,  where  he  practised  law  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1851.  Frank  Hereford 
was  a graduate  of  McKendree  College  in  the 
year  1845.  He  then  studied  law,  but  in  1849 
went  to  California,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers.  He  there  practised  his  profession 
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with  success  and  achieved  such  popularity  that 
he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  Sacramento, 
a position  which  he  filled  for  two  years,  from 
1855  to  1857.  From  Sacramento  he  went  to 
Virginia  City,  Nev. , and  in  1866  returned  east 
to  West  Virginia  and  settled  in  Union,  Monroe 
County,  where  he  continued  to  practise  law. 
Ilis  popularity  followed  him  and  he  was  elected 
a representative  to  the  Forty-second  Congress 
from  the  Third  West  Virginia  District  by  a large 
majority.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  succeeding 
Congress,  and  re-elected  for  a third  term  by  a 
vote  which  nearly  doubled  that  of  his  Republi- 
can competitor,  serving  altogether  from  March 
4,  1871,  to  January  31,  1877,  when  he  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  as 
United  States  Senator  in  place  of  Allen  Taylor 
Caperton,  deceased.  Senator  Hereford  served 
in  the  Senate  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his 
constituency,  displaying  the  greatest  industry 
and  ability  until  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
March  3,  1881.  From  that  time  until  his  death 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Union,  at 
the  same  time  interesting  himself  in  his  party 
and  being  prominent  in  local  and  State  conven- 
tions. In  the  Presidential  contest  of  1888  he 
was  an  elector  from  West  Virginia  and  cast  his 
vote  for  Grover  Cleveland.  Senator  Hereford 
possessed  a good  law  library  and  took  particu- 
lar interest  in  public  documents  and  depart- 
ment reports,  giving  him  an  extensive  and  valu- 
able reference  collection.  A distinguished  jurist 
living  in  the  section  of  the  State  represented  by 
Mr.  Hereford  referred  to  him  as  follows : “ Sen- 
ator Hereford  was  one  of  the  most  industrious 
men  in  public  life  that  I ever  knew.  He  had 
unusual  self-reliance  and  worked  with  great 
energy  for  his  constituents  and  his  State  both  as  a 
Congressman  and  Senator.  I recollect  an  amus- 
ing incident  of  his  first  canvass  for  Congress. 
He  had  but  recently  returned  from  Sacramento, 
where  he  held  a public  position.  His  district 
was  a large  one  and  at  that  time  very  close. 
Mr.  Hereford  would  take  long  journeys  on  horse- 
back to  talk  to  the  people  and  hold  meetings. 
One  day  at  noon  in  Clay  County  he  came  across 
about  thirty  laborers  at  work  on  some  public 
road  improvement.  He  was  accompanied  on 
this  occasion  by  Colonel  B.,  a well-known  pub- 
lic man  of  the  day.  The  laborers  had  ‘ knocked 
off  ’ for  dinner,  and  their  foreman,  learning  that 


one  of  the  gentlemen  on  horseback  was  running 
for  Congress,  invited  him  to  make  a speech. 
Mr.  Hereford  responded  and  congratulated  him- 
self that  he  could  address  so  large  a company  of 
voters  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  Colonel  B. 
took  a seat  on  a moss-covered  log  while  Mr. 
Hereford  gave  them  a good  speech,  and  only 
learned  at  its  close  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  foreman,  who  had  made  the  invitation, 
every  man  present  was  disfranchised  on  account 
of  having  served  in  the  Confederate  army : the 
test  oath  disqualified  them.  Both  gentlemen 
rode  away  enjoying  the  joke,  but  regretting  the 
loss  of  thirty  good  votes  honorably  won.”  The 
writer  is  indebted  to  the  Hon.  James  Kerr,  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  follow- 
ing brief  relating  to  Senator  Hereford  during  his 
membership  of  that  body:  The  Hon.  Frank 
Hereford  was  elected  a representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  West  Virginia  to  the 
Forty-second,  Forty-third,  and  Forty-fourth 
Congresses.  He  resigned  as  a representative  in 
the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  January  31,  1877,  and 
was  sworn  thesame  day  as  United  States  Senator, 
in  place  of  Hon.  Allen  T.  Caperton,  deceased, 
and  served  until  March  3,  1881.  In  the  Forty- 
second  Congress  he  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Territories;  in  the  Forty-third  Congress  he 
served  on  the  Committees  on  Militia  and  Public 
Lands ; in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  he  served 
on  the  Committees  on  Militia  and  Commerce,  of 
which  Committee  he  was  Chairman;  in  the 
United  States  Senate  he  served  on  the  Commit- 
tees on  Claims  and  Mines  and  Mining,  of  which 
Committee  he  was  Chairman.  He  introduced 
the  following  bills  during  the  Forty-second  Con- 
gress; To  establish  post  routes  in  West  Vir- 
ginia; to  make  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  a port  of 
delivery ; to  amend  an  act  to  change  and  define 
the  boundaries  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Judi- 
cial Districts  of  Virginia  and  alter  the  name  of 
said  district;  to  remove  all  legal  and  political 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  authorize  the  correction  of  bound- 
aries of  certain  lands ; for  the  relief  of  settlers 
on  certain  lands  in  California;  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  a building  suitable  for  use  as  a 
post-office.  United  States  court,  custom-house, 
and  other  government  purposes  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va;  granting  the  right  of  way  and  lands  to 
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the  Pecos  and  Placer  Canal  Company  of  New 
Mexico;  to  remove  political  disabilities  from 
all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  making  an 
appropriation  for  locking  and  damming  the  Great 
Kanawha  River,  W.  Va. ; to  remove  disabilities 
from  certain  persons  named  therein;  to  estab- 
lish a post  route;  to  establish  certain  post 
roads;  for  the  relief  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Wildey  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Charleston,  W.  Va. ; making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Great  Kanawha  and  New  Rivers 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  granting  the 
right  of  way  and  lands  to  the  Sacramento  Irri- 
gation and  Navigation  Company.  Bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Forty-third  Congress  by  Hon. 
Frank  Hereford : For  improving  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha River;  to  provide  a public  building  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va. ; for  the  relief  of  the  Wildey 
Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows; 
granting  pensions  to  certain  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  war  of  1812  and  widows  of  deceased  sol- 
diers; for  the  relief  of  Alleghany  College,  West 
Virginia;  for  the  relief  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Charleston,  W.  Va. ; to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  army ; to  pay  the  late  mail 
contractors  amounts  due  them  before  the  war; 
to  exempt  tobacco-growers  from  the  operation 
of  the  internal  revenue  laws  to  a certain  extent ; 
equalizing  the  tax  on  State  and  National  banks; 
directing  that  hereafter  twenty  per  centum  of 
the  duties  on  imports  be  collected  and  paid  in 
legal-tender  notes ; providing  for  survey  of  cer- 
tain rivers  in  West  Virginia;  for  continuing  the 
improvement  of  the  Great  Kanawha  River, 
West  Virginia;  for  the  improvement  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River  in  West  Virginia;  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Guyandotte  River,  West  Virginia; 
for  the  survey  of  the  Elk  River,  West  Virginia. 
Titles  of  bills  introduced  in  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress  by  Hon.  Frank  Hereford:  For  the 
construction,  repair,  preservation,  and  comple- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  for  other  purposes — approved  by  the 
President;  to  repeal  the  joint  resolution  pro- 
hibiting payment  by  any  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  any  person  not  known  to  have  been 
opposed  to  the  rebellion  and  in  favor  of  its 
support;  for  the  relief  of  Alleghany  College, 
Greenbrier  County,  W.  Va. ; for  the  relief  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  Charles- 
ton, Kanawha  County,  W.  Va. ; to  continue  the 


improvement  of  the  Great  Kanawha  River ; to 
appropriate  money  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Big  Sandy  River  in  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia; to  amend  an  act  granting  pensions  to 
certain  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  to  re- 
store to  the  pension  rolls  those  persons  whose 
names  were  stricken  therefrom  in  consequence 
of  disloyalty;  to  improve  Elk  River  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  General  Anson  G. 
McCook,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
kindly  furnished  a full  and  voluminous  report 
of  the  late  Senator  Hereford’s  career  in  that 
body,  and  while  space  will  not  allow  of  a com- 
plete summary  of  it  all,  a few  selected  facts  are 
given.  His  credentials  were  presented  January 
31,  1877,  at  the  second  session  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress,  and  allowed.  He  was  appointed 
on  the  Committees  of  Claims,  Mines  and  Min- 
ing, and  Territories.  His  first  bill  or  resolution 
was  for  printing  the  eulogy  on  Senator  Caper- 
ton,  whom  he  succeeded.  His  first  speech  was 
on  the  electoral  vote  of  Michigan.  His  first 
bill.  No.  1,082,  was  for  the  relief  of  a constitu- 
ent. At  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress, October  15,  1877,  he  was  in  attendance 
and  served  on  the  same  committees.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  financiael  legislation  of 
that  session,  and  made  a speech  on  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Treasury  Department;  he  also 
offered  a bill  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars, 
making  them  legal  tender.  At  the  second  ses- 
sion, December  3,  1877,  he  was  in  attendance 
and  on  the  same  committees.  Bill  No.  431  was 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Kanawha  River; 
No.  432,  for  New  River;  No.  433,  Elk  River; 
No.  434,  Big  Sandy  River.  Also  several  pri- 
vate relief  bills — war  claims,  etc.  Bill  No. 
1,084,  for  the  construction  of  a railroad  bridge 
across  Big  Sandy  River,  besides  many  other 
bills  of  a public  and  private  nature.  Also  he 
made  a number  of  speeches  on  important  topics, 
such  as  restricting  Chinese  emigration,  and 
relating  to  internal  revenue  laws.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  Mr. 
Hereford  was  in  attendance  and  was  announced 
on  Committees  of  Claims,  Commerce,  and  Mines 
and  Mining,  of  which  last  he  became  Chairman. 
In  this  session,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  his  first 
bill  was  for  the  relief  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  Again  he  presented  bills 
for  the  improvement  of  all  the  rivers  before 
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mentioned,  besides  many  private  relief  bills 
that  cover  several  pages  of  legal  cap.  His 
speeches  were  numerous,  and  several  quite 
lengthy,  upon  the  River  and  Harbor  and  Ap- 
propriation bills.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
achievement  of  Mr.  Hereford  in  this  his  last  term 
in  the  Senate  was  the  final  passage  of  the  bill 
for  improving  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  empow- 
ering the  Government  to  select  sites  and  buy 
the  same  for  dams  and  locks.  While  it  is  diffi- 
cult and  often  invidious  to  specify  the  individ- 
ual work  accomplished  by  a legislator,  either  in 
the  halls  of  his  State  Capitol  or  those  of  the 
nation  at  Washington,  it  can  be  honestly  said, 
without  detriment  to  any  one  else,  that  Senator 
Hereford's  efforts  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
in  behalf  of  the  Kanawha  River  improvement 
were  most  laborious,  exacting,  and  prolonged. 
He  offered  the  first  bill  in  the  Forty-second 
Congress  for  that  purpose,  and  in  every  subse- 
quent Congress  up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation 
to  succeed  Senator  Caperton,  he  upheld  the  same 
cause  against  all  opposition — never  flagging, 
never  discouraged,  and  never  beaten  in  his 
efforts  to  advance  that  great  engineering  enter- 
prise. In  the  Senate  it  was  his  favorite  theme, 
and  he  continued  there  what  he  had  so  well 
begun  and  so  thoroughly  sustained  as  a member 
of  the  House.  In  fact,  all  of  the  principal  rivers 
needing  improved  channels  in  the  southern 
region  of  West  Virginia,  of  which  his  district 
was  comprised,  were  the  special  subjects  of  his 
constant  and  zealous  attention.  Final  and  com- 
plete success  crowned  those  efforts,  but  not  until 
such  knightly  opponents  as  Roscoe  Conkling 
had  been  met  and  vanquished  on  the  field  of 
their  own  choosing.  To  wrest  a bill  of  that 
character  away  from  the  opposition  of  Senator 
Conkling  was  an  achievement  not  to  be  com- 
pared for  one  moment  with  the  passage  of  a 
favorite  bill  against  the  contending  of  fellow- 
members  of  equal  or  even  greater  ability  than 
the  advocate  of  the  measure.  But  against  the 
greatest  legal  and  legislative  debater  of  his  time 
it  is  no  small  victory,  and  the  one  who  succeeds 
may  be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  self-apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact ; and  after  he  has  gone  from  the 
stage  of  life  his  friends  and  admirers  may  be  even 
commended  for  reciting  again  the  victory  so  won 
— a victory  of  peace  and  emolument  to  the  con- 
stituents and  their  children’s  children  by  the  vic- 


tor— who  thus  secured  them  their  heritage  and 
conferred  invaluable  and  lasting  advantages  up- 
on the  people  of  a great  State.  Space  will  not 
allow  of  a full  brief  of  the  discussions  in  the 
Senate  over  the  Kanawha  River  Bill,  but  we  shall 
give  a few  extracts  from  the  Congressional  Record 
(V ol.  38) . In  the  session  of  the  Senate  of  May  29, 
1879,  Mr.  Hereford,  then  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  moved  to  postpone  the 
pending  order  and  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  1,999)  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  “ An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
construction,  repairs,  preservation,  and  comple- 
tion of  certain  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
for  other  purposes,  approved  March  4,  1879.” 
This  brought  Mr.  Conkling  to  his  feet  with  the 
inquiry  if  the  bill  had  been  reported  by  a com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Hereford  said  that  it  had;  and 
continuing,  he  explained  that  it  was  simply  a 
local  matter,  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  wanted  to  purchase  sites  for 
dams,  etc. , and  did  not  think  the  original  River 
and  Harbor  Bill  gave  the  authority,  without 
special  legislation,  which  was  now  asked  for 
the  Kanawha  improvement,  that  a portion  of 
the  money  might  be  specifically  used  for  that 
purpose. 

" Mr.  Conkling : How  much  money  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  improvement  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
River  mentioned  in  the  bill?  Mr.  Hereford:  I 
believe  $150,000,  and  $25,000  for  the  Big  Sandy 
River,  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Conkling:  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
two  rivers  mentioned  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Here- 
ford: B^or  the  two  purposes.  The  object  of  this 
bill  is  simply  to  use  enough  of  that  amount  to 
purchase  the  sites  indicated.” 

Then  Mr.  Conkling  began  what  resulted  in  a 
long  debate  of  a geographical  and  legal  nature, 
in  which  he  poured  out  a flood  of  learning  on 
the  subject  of  rivers,  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, the  question  of  “ navigable  rivers”  as  un- 
derstood by  the  constitutional  interpretation, 
etc. — that  “the  national  authority  shall  enter 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  undertake  to 
condemn  private  property  for  public  use,  mak- 
ing, of  course,  in  the  language  of  another  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  just  compensation. 
That  is  this  bill.” 

“Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia:  The  Senator 
probably  does  not  understand  that  the  State 
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Legislature  has  already  passed  a bill  giving  its 
consent.” 

To  which  Senator  Conkling  replied  by  again 
going  into  the  powers  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment at  great  length,  when  Mr.  Chandler,  of 
Michigan,  interrupted  with  a request  that  the 
Senator  permit  him  to  make  a motion  to  ad- 
journ. “ We  are  always  very  much  interested  in 
the  Senator’s  remarks  and  would  like  to  hear 
them  completed  on  another  day.”  Mr.  Conkling : 
“ I know  the  Senator  from  Michigan  does  not 
wish  to  hear  me.”  Mr.  Chandler ; “ Indeed  I do, 

1 assure  the  Senator.”  But  Mr.  Conkling  per- 
sisted that  the  “ Senator  would  rather  go”  and 
the  Senate  adjourned.  At  the  session  of  June 

2 the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  Mr. 
Conkling  again  met  Mr.  Hereford  in  vigorous 
opposition  and  took  up  the  question  of  “naviga- 
ble rivers”  after  again  reminding  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Chandler  did  not  want  to  hear  him  speak  at 
the  previous  session.  Mr.  Hereford  was  fully 
prepared,  and  in  reply  quoted  from  Justice  Field 
an  opinion  cited  in  Wallace’s  Report  to  the 
effect — 

“ I mean  this : the  Supreme  Court  have  de- 
cided in  other  decisions  that  I have  not  brought 
here  this  morning,  that  if  there  be  a river  that 
connects  with  other  rivers  going  through  more 
than  one  State,  and  if  there  be  rapids  in  that 
river,  the  Government  has  the  power  to  clear 
out  that  rapids,  the  same,  power  that  she  has  to 
clear  out  Hell  Gate.” 

Continuing,  Mr.  Hereford  quoted  further  from 
Wallace  (ii)  in  the  case  of  The  Montello  and 
also  cited  among  other  authorities  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Commentaries, 
that  “ the  Government  may  appropriate  money 
to  improve  harbors,  to  build  breakwaters,  to 
assist  navigation,”  and  continuing  at  still  greater 
length  with  good  law  and  precedent  as  to 
streams  in  other  States.  Mr.  Conkling  replied 
to  Mr.  Hereford  as  having  listened  to  the  speech 
of  “two  very  eloquent  senators,”  and  compli- 
menting Mr.  Beck  for  his  alleged  contributions 
to  Mr.  Hereford’s  efforts,  etc.,  which,  how- 
ever, the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky 
did  not  acknowledge,  but  rather  discouraged, 
to  Mr.  Conkling’s  surprise,  who  continued,  and 
this  time  branched  out  upon  the  technicalities 
of  Constitutional  law  and  the  subject  of  “ Cen- 
tralization, dangerous  in  its  nature  and  detri- 


mental in  its  proposed  exercise.”  Again  both 
gentlemen  resumed,  and  Mr.  Conkling  fills  a 
solid  page  of  the  Record,  when  Mr.  Beck  came  in 
in  defence  of  himself  and  Mr.  Hereford;  and 
again  more  words,  words,  for  which  the  great 
Senator  from  New  York  was  so  famous.  All 
the  while  Senator  Hereford  kept  closely  to  the 
Kanawha  River  question  and  watched  the  bill. 
Finally  the  end  came.  Mr.  Cameron  of  Wis- 
consin had  proposed  an  amendment,  favorable 
in  itself,  but  its  adoption  would  have  sent  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  again ; so  Senator  Here- 
ford requested  that  he  withdraw  the  amendment, 
and  he  did  so  very  gracefully  and  declaring : 

“ I shall  vote  for  the  bill  advocated  by  the 
Senator  of  West  Virginia  with  a great  deal  of 
pleasure.  ...  I will  withdraw  the  amendment. 
The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  Senate  with- 
out amendment,  ordered  to  a third  reading  and 
read  the  third  time.  Mr.  Conkling:  For  the 
reason  particularly  among  others,  that  this  bill 
includes  the  power  to  condemn  private  property 
in  order  to  construct  those  locks,  I ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  upon  its  passage.  I should  like 
to  have  the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  the  bill.” 

Considerable  discussion  then  took  place 
among  Senators  who  were  paired.  The  result 
was  announced — the  yeas  twenty-nine ; nays 
fourteen,  with  thirty-three  Senators  absent.  “ So 
the  bill  was  passed.”  “ Yeas — Allison,  Bayard, 
Beck,  Bruce,  Burnside,  Call,  Cameron  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Coke,  Davis  of 
West  Virginia,  Ferry,  Garland,  Hampton,  Here- 
ford, Hill  of  Colorado,  Houston,  Jonas,  Jones 
of  Florida,  McMillan,  Maxey,  Morgan,  Ransom, 
Slater,  Vance,  Voorhees,  Walker,  Whyte,  Wil- 
liams, Windom.”  Senator  Hereford  married, 
July  23,  1872,  Miss  Alice  B.  Caperton,  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Gaston  Caperton  and  Har- 
riet Boswell  Alexander.  He  had  four  children, 
Francis  Gaston,  Harriet  Alexander,  Katharine 
Steuart,  and  Henry  Alexander.  Surrounded 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  tenderly  cared 
for  by  his  family,  the  Senator  in  his  last  days 
calmly  awaited  the  final  summons  which  he 
knew  was  only  a short  time  removed.  In  bus- 
iness affairs  he  always  acted  philosophically, 
considering  financial  losses  through  others  as 
only  a man  of  broad  views  could  consider  them, 
and  accepting  the  inevitable  with  the  becoming 
grace  of  a statesman  and  a gentleman.  Senator 
Hereford  died  December  21,  1891.  He  had  suf- 
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fered  much  for  eighteen  months  prior  thereto 
from  an  affection  of  the  brain,  which  resulted 
in  partial  paralysis.  The  accompanying  por- 
trait represents  him  as  he  appeared  while  in  the 
Senate  and  is  from  a photograph  taken  in  Wash- 
ington. 


JOHN  FRISSELL. 

JOHN  FRISSELL,  A.M.,  M.D.,  an  eminent 
physician  and  surgeon,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
and  recognized  as  the  Nestor  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession west  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  born  in 
Peru,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  March  8,  1810. 
He  came  of  mixed  English  and  Scotch  ancestry, 
his  father  being  Amasa  Frissell,  a farmer,  whose 
antecedents  were  Scotch,  and  his  mother  of 
English  parentage.  They  had  six  children,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  and,  being  well  to  do, 
were  able  to  secure  for  them  an  excellent  edu- 
cation. The  eldest  of  the  sons  took  to  agricul- 
ture and  became  a farmer ; while  the  other  three, 
after  being  properly  prepared  by  academic  in- 
struction, went  through  college  and  entered  the 
liberal  professions — one  as  a lawyer,  who  rose 
to  become  a judge ; another  in  theology,  and  the 
third  in  medicine.  Of  the  two  daughters,  the 
eldest  became  a missionary  to  the  Choctaw 
Indians,  and  located  at  a station  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  the 
other  daughter  married  and  removed  to  New 
York  City,  where  she  settled.  John  Frissell, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  followed  the  custom- 
ary practice  in  his  day  in  country  neighbor- 
hoods, working  on  the  farm  in  summer  with 
his  father  and  attending  the  common  school  in 
winter.  He  showed  an  aptitude  for  study  and 
was  sent  to  the  academy  in  Old  Hadley,  and 
from  there  he  entered  Williams  College  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1827,  graduating,  four  years 
later,  bachelor  of  arts.  Attracted  to  the  study 
of  medicine  by  his  own  natural  proclivity,  he 
at  once  went  into  the  office  of  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Emmons,  of  Williamstown,  who  aside  from 
being  a distinguished  physician  was  professor 
of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Williams  Col- 
lege, and  where  for  two  years  young  Frissel  had 
been  his  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 
Added  to  the  instruction  which  he  received  in 
the  office  of  Dr,  Emmons,  he  attended  lectures, 


in  the  fall  of  1832,  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  at  the 
Berkshire  Medical  College.  In  the  next  spring 
Professor  Willard  Parker  invited  young  Frissell 
to  Woodstock,  Vt.,  where  he  became  demon- 
strator of  anatomy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same 
year  filled  the  same  position  for  Professor 
Parker  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  School,  includ- 
ing in  his  duties  that  of  performing  the  dissec- 
tions for  the  professor  and  afterward  recapitu- 
lating to  the  class  the  professor’s  lecture,  while 
carefully  superintending  and  instructing  all 
those  students  making  dissections.  He  contin- 
ued to  fulfil  these  duties  during  the  year  1834, 
at  the  same  time  attending  lectures,  and  grad- 
uated M.D.  from  the  Berkshire  College  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Williams 
College.  He  remained  in  Pittsfield  for  another 
year,  listening  to  recitations  and  instructing 
students  in  anatomy,  materia  medica,  etc.,  and 
demonstrating  his  fourth  and  last  course  of 
lectures.  On  June  3,  1836,  Dr.  Frissell  removed 
to  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  began  practice,  at  the 
same  time  teaching.  His  business  was  not  very 
brisk  in  the  beginning,  and  he  gave  lectures  on 
various  subjects,  temperance,  phrenology,  and 
physiology,  and  taught  botany,  rambling  with 
classes  through  the  country,  seeking  flowers  and 
specimens,  and  lecturing  in  the  schools  of 
Wheeling.  He  possessed  a taste  for  geology 
and  mineralogy,  and  this  he  indulged  by  study 
of  the  rocks  and  minerals  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  in  this  way  passed  his  first  years  in  Wheel- 
ing. Meanwhile  he  was  not  idle  socially,  being 
teacher  and  leader  of  the  choir  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  during  fifteen  years  or 
more,  which  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
prominent  members.  But  this  was  only  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  The  time  soon  came 
when  the  practice  of  his  profession  filled  all  his 
time,  and  his  work  in  it  made  him  notable  as  a 
man  of  remarkable  scientific  attainments  and 
gifts  as  a surgeon,  a discoverer,  and  a healer. 
He  became  physician  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  to  St.  Vincent’s  Col- 
lege, and  to  the  school  for  young  ladies  at  Mount 
de  Chantal.  With  ideas  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
fession in  general.  Dr.  Frissell  was  always  ready 
to  adopt  any  improvement,  invention,  or  discov- 
ery which  promised  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  sick  or  injured.  Thus  he  was  the  first 
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surgeon  in  western  Virginia  to  employ  chloro- 
form in  capital  operations,  and  it  is  a remarka- 
ble fact  in  his  professional  experience  that,  al- 
though he  employed  it  in  thousands  of  cases,  no 
serious  accident  ever  occurred  in  his  practice. 
A large  proportion  of  Dr.  Frissell’s  work  was, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  Wheeling  was  a man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  city,  in  the  line  of 
surgical  practice,  laborers  and  mechanics  being 
necessarily  exposed  to  frequent  accidents.  For- 
tunately his  exact  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
his  remarkable  skill  in  manipulation  stood  him 
well  in  hand,  and  he  speedily  grew  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  surgeons  in  western 
Virginia.  As  early  as  1838,  for  instance,  he 
performed  an  operation  for  hare-lip  and  de- 
formed upper  jaw,  and  the  following  year  oper- 
ated on  club-foot  by  division  of  the  tendons, 
shortly  after  the  first  operation  of  this  character 
had  been  performed  by  Dr.  George  McClellan,  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1841,  Dr.  Frissell  began  prac- 
tice as  an  oculist  and  became  celebrated  for 
operations  upon  the  eye,  beginning  by  an  oper- 
ation for  strabismus  and  extending  his  business 
until  it  covered  nearly  all  the  different  opera- 
tions on  the  eye,  including  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  organ  in  a diseased  condition,  either  by 
enucleation  or  by  removing  with  the  eye  a part 
of  the  tissues  of  the  orbit.  In  1846,  Dr.  Fris- 
sell performed  his  first  operation  for  stone  in 
the  bladder,  and,  in  1856,  his  first  successful 
operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  Dr.  Fris- 
sell began  his  relations  with  the  hospital  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  of  Wheeling  as  early  as  1845. 
He  was  at  first  with  the  Wheeling  Dispensary, 
which  was  conducted,  during  its  brief  existence, 
by  Drs.  Todd,  Bates,  and  Hildreth,  one  of  the 
four  physicians  being  present  at  a certain  hour 
each  day  at  the  office  and  dispensary-room  ready 
to  prescribe  for  patients  desiring  advice  and 
medicine.  This  was  in  1845,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year  an  infirmary  was  started 
by  Drs.  Frissell  and  Hullihen  to  accommodate 
private  patients — an  infirmary  which  was  en- 
tirely under  their  control,  they  being  the  only 
physicians  in  the  city  possessing  the  right  to 
either  send  patients  there  or  attend  them.  In 
March,  1850,  the  Wheeling  Hospital  was  char- 
tered, and  put  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  by  Bishop  Whelan.  Drs.  Frissell  and 
Hullihen  remained  as  surgeons,  and  it  was  under 


the  same  restrictions  as  before.  Later  this  hos- 
pital was  extended,  through  the  purchase  by 
Bishop  Whelan  of  additional  property,  its  capac- 
ity being  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
patients.  This  institution  was  under  the  charge 
of  a board  of  directors,  of  which  Bishop  Whelan 
was  the  head.  Dr.  Hullihen  died  on  March  27, 
1857,  when  Bishop  Whelan,  with  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  directors,  appointed  Dr.  Frissell 
the  surgeon  and  physician  of  the  Wheeling 
Hospital,  giving  him  the  entire  professional 
charge  of  the  institution,  an  appointment  which 
has  never  since  been  changed.  In  fact,  from 
the  organization  of  the  first  infirmary,  in  1845, 
up  to  the  present  time,  nearly  half  a century. 
Dr.  Frissell  has  had  the  main  charge  and 
direction  of  the  hospital  institutions  of  the 
city  of  Wheeling,  and  full  charge  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Hullihen.  As  the  hospital,  since 
its  completion,  has  fully  supplied  the  needs 
of  West  Virginia,  western  Pennsylvania,  and 
eastern  Ohio,  for  regular  hospital  patients, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  responsibilities  have 
been  great  and  the  duties  exacting.  Of  late 
years  Dr.  Frissell  has  left  most  of  the  hos- 
pital work  to  his  son.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Frissell, 
although  still  exercising  a supervisory  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  institution  and  over  the  ad- 
mission of  patients.  Soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Frissell  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Pierpoint,  medical  superintendent  of 
the  military  prisoners  and  sick  soldiers  of 
Wheeling,  and  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Army  continued  him  at  the  same 
post  with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon  up  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  also  served  as  a member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  surgeons 
entering  the  army  during  the  war.  Meanwhile 
he  has  filled  the  position  of  surgeon  to  the 
marine  patients,  at  Wheeling,  for  nearly  forty 
years.  The  remarkable  success  achieved  by 
Dr.  Frissell  in  operations  for  stone  in  the  blad- 
der have  become  well  known  throughout  the 
profession  in  the  United  States.  He  has  oper- 
ated in  his  neighborhood  many  times  by  what  is 
known  as  the  lateral  operation,  and  always  with 
success,  never  having  lost  a patient  or  had  any 
evil  results  occur  from  pyaemia  (or  blood 
poison),  and  yet  he  used  in  his  practice  almost 
invariably  for  antiseptics  merely  pure  water, 
insuring  perfect  cleanliness,  accompanied  by 
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devoted  care ; in  fact  lie  has  found  no  better  suc- 
cess in  the  employment,  of  late  years,  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  bichloride  of  mercury  solutions. 
He  has  been  known  to  operate  successfully  for 
stone  on  a patient  only  two  years  of  age,  and 
also  with  equal  success  upon  one  who  had  passed 
the  age  of  three-score  and  ten  years.  His  oper- 
ations for  strangulated  hernia  have  also  been 
numerous  and  very  successful,  except  in  cases 
where  mortification  supervened.  In  the  case  of 
uterine  polypi  and  fibroid  and  other  tumors. 
Dr.  Frissell  has  had  an  experience  probably  un- 
equalled by  the  majority  of  physicians  in  the 
country.  In  some  instances  these  tumors  were 
removed  in  sections,  in  order  to  diminish  their 
size  to  a point  at  which  they  could  successfully 
be  extirpated  either  by  the  ligature  or  by  ecra- 
sure.  As  cancer  is  frequently  one  of  the  sequela 
of  these  diseases,  and  as  in  Dr.  Frissell’ s prac- 
tice the  extirpation  has  been  complete  and 
without  such  results,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
with  how  much  skill,  judgment,  and  knowledge 
he  operated.  In  plastic  surgery  Dr.  Frissell  has 
been  no  less  successful,  and  a case  of  this  char- 
acter which  came  under  his  treatment  and  for 
which  he  performed  the  operation  necessary, 
in  1871,  ranks  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
its  kind  known  to  medical  literature  and  history. 
This  w'as  a case  where  the  chin  and  sternum 
were  held  nearly  in  contact.  Dr.  Frissell  is  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  County  Medical  Society, 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  West  Virginia,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  president.  He  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  1876  was  a member  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress.  Modest  and  unas- 
suming in  his  character.  Dr.  Frissell  has  never 
cared  to  make  publication  of  his  successful 
cases  and  operations;  but,  fortunately  for  the 
profession,  others  have  valued  them  at  their 
true  standard  and  have  described  and  written 
them  out  for  medical  and  other  journals,  while 
they  can  also  be  found  in  the  transactions  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Fris- 
sell has  justly  gained  the  highest  reputation  in 
his  State  as  its  leading  surgeon.  In  accomplish- 
ing this,  his  devotion  to  his  profession  and  to 
his  patients  has  been  assiduous  and  intelligent. 
Meanwhile  his  remarkable  success  has  not 
seemed  to  elevate  him  in  his  own  estimation, 


and  he  is  known  as  well  for  his  jovial  and  pleas- 
ant disposition  and  his  elevated  character  and 
charming  manners  as  for  his  professional  attain- 
ments and  success.  Dr.  Frissell  was  married 
on  December  3,  1850,  to  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter 
of  Col.  John  Thompson,  of  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
They  have  two  sons  living,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
a graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  New  York  City,  is  a practising 
physician  and  surgeon,  and  now  occupies  his 
father’s  position;  and  the  younger  has  been 
scientifically  educated  and  is  the  chief  chemist 
in  the  Wheeling  steel  plant  at  Benwood.  A 
circular  was  issued  to  the  profession  in  West 
Virginia,  under  date  of  February  28,  1867,  signed 
by  Dr.  Frissell,  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Grafton, 
H.  W.  Brock,  Morgantown,  J.  C.  Hupp,  E.  A. 
Hildreth  and  others  of  Wheeling  and  other 
places,  calling  for  the  organization  of  a State 
Medical  Society.  The  society  was  duly  organ- 
ized at  Fairmont,  April  i,  1867,  and  Dr.  Frissell 
chosen  president.  The  first  semi-annual  session 
was  held  at  Wheeling,  Wednesday,  October  2, 
1867,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Dr.  Frissell,  President,  took  the  chair;  Rev. 
D.  W.  Fisher,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
by  request  of  the  President,  addressed  a fervent 
petition  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Dr.  John  C. 
Hupp,  of  Wheeling,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  being  called  upon  by  the 
President,  made  an  address  of  salutation  to  the 
profession.  In  a vigorous  and  eloquent  address 
Dr.  Frissell  voiced  among  other  sentiments  and 
truths  the  following  which  are  selected ; 

“ I trust  that  this  society  will  be  the  means  of 
advancing  largely  our  noble  science,  and  greatly 
ameliorate  the  suffering  of  those  afflicted  by 
accident  or  disease,  and  I trust  it  will  prove  a 
powerful  arm  in  elevating  our  State  to  a level 
with  her  older  and  more  favored  sisters.  . . . 
We  do  not  propose  to  admit  those  who  have 
been  nominally  educated  as  regular  practition- 
ers, and  have  straggled  off,  with  various  ex- 
cuses, into  some  form  of  quackery,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  money  faster,  or  living  easier, 
more  pleasant,  and  indolent  lives,  or  because, 
which  is  the  most  common  reason,  they  lack 
the  talent,  the  energy,  and  the  honesty  to  suc- 
ceed in  making  a living  in  the  practice  of  reg- 
ular scientific  medicine.” 

The  doctor  gave  a concise  and  learned  sketch 
of  the  history  of  medicine,  from  Esculapius, 
who  “ was  a Greek,  and  lived  thirteen  centuries 
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before  the  Christian  era.”  He  referred  to  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  Paracelsus,  and  others,  and  said: 

" The  science  of  medicine  is  progressive. 
More  has  been  learned  of  medicine  in  the  last 
century  than  in  the  six  thousand  years  before. 
Since  the  days  of  Bacon  and  the  adoption  of  his 
principles  of  reasoning,  a great  amount  of 
material,  of  facts,  have  been  collected.  Many 
valuable  general  principles  have  been  deducted 
from  them,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  vastly 
improved.” 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
held  at  Clarksburg,  Dr.  Frissell  made  another 
characteristic  address  full  of  learning  and  val- 
uable advice.  Referring  to  the  prejudice  that 
used  to  exist  against  the  dead  body  and  against 
those  who  handled  the  dead,  and  especially 
against  the  surgeon  and  demonstrator  of  anat- 
omy, he  said: 

“ Who  would  not  prefer,  were  their  own  feel- 
ings alone  concerned,  to  be  useful  after  death 
to  the  living,  rather  than  undergo  the  slow  and 
disgusting  process  of  chemical  decomposition  in 
the  silent  recesses,  gloomy  vaults,  and  putrefy- 
ing vapors  of  the  charnel  house?  The  moment 
life  departs  numerous  insects  deposit  their  eggs 
unseen  by  the  friends  who  watch  by  the  side  of 
the  corpse,  and  when  committed  with  the  body 
to  the  earth  they  are  dormant  only  until  suffi- 
cient heat  is  evolved  by  putrefaction  to  call 
them  into  activity;  then  they  feed  to  fulness  on 
the  rankling  corpse ; and  when  ready  to  assume 
their  perfect  shape  they  make  their  way  to  the 
surface,  and  are  carried  abroad  on  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  to  repeat  a similar  process  on 
other  dead.” 

Speaking  further  in  regard  to  the  practical 
study  of  anatomy  and  physiology  he  said : 

“ Theory  never  could  have  discovered  that  the 
stomach  was  the  receptacle  into  which  crude 
material  was  cast  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing blood  to  nourish  the  system,  and  that  it 
performed  a great  and  important  part  in  the 
process  of  changing  food  into  blood;  that  the 
heart  was  a double  organ,  made  of  muscles, 
containing  four  cavities,  two  for  black  blood  and 
two  for  red;  that  the  lungs  were  made  of  air 
tubes  and  blood-vessels  tied  together  by  cellular 
tissue,  and  that  the  blood  was  changed  from 
black  to  a red  color  while  passing  through  their 
substance  on  its  way  from  the  black  to  the  red 
blood  heart;  that  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes were  great  depurating  surfaces,  from 
which  vast  quantities  of  fluid  are  passed  off, 
that  had  served  its  purpose  in  the  economy  and 
was  no  longer  needed;  that  the  liver  was  the 
drug-store  of  the  human  body,  and  manufac- 


tured the  physic  necessary  to  keep  it  in  order 
while  in  health ; that  the  kidneys  were  sewers, 
and  drained  from  the  blood  the  worn-out  ma- 
terial remaining  in  it,  after  it  had  traversed  the 
system  and  given  out  its  supply  of  nourishment 
to  every  part  of  the  body.” 

He  further  dwelt  on  the  subject  of  cancer  and 
various  operations  of  a difficult  nature,  and  paid 
his  compliments  to  quackery  in  all  its  forms. 

“ But  great  men  are  different.  They  do  not 
shine  by  the  same  light,  nor  in  the  same  way. 
Cooper  and  Cline,  of  London,  were  graceful  and 
accomplished  operators;  while  Abernethy  and' 
Hunter,  less  showy  in  their  operations,  greatly 
excelled  them  in  their  pathology  and  knowledge 
of  disease.  Abernethy  was  a disciple  of  Hunter, 
who  taught  that  operations  should  be  performed 
when  necessary,  but  that  the  great  merit  of 
surgery  was  to  avoid  their  necessity.  Aber- 
nethy showed  the  great  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  surgery,  while  Cooperand  Cline  showed 
how  much  elegance  there  was  in  a nice  opera- 
tion. There  was,  perhaps,  about  the  same  dif- 
ference between  Mott  and  Stephens  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Mott  excelled  in  the  nicety  of  his 
operation,  while  Stephens  excelled  in  the  pathol- 
ogy and  practical  knowledge.  It  was  a common 
remark  thirty  years  ago  that  a patient  should 
consult  Stephens  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
an  operation,  and,  if  he  advised  it,  have  Dr.  Mott 
perform  it.  They  were  both  great  surgeons, 
but  Mott  excelled  in  his  coolness,  self-possession, 
mechanical  dexterity,  and  niceness  of  his  opera- 
tions, while  Stephens  excelled  in  his  knowledge 
of  disease  and  profound  judgment.  . . . Those 
who  think  the  favorable  results  of  disease  or 
injury  depend  solely  upon  the  skill  of  the 
physician  and  the  curative  effects  of  medicine 
forget,  or  perhaps  they  never  understood,  that 
this  “ Vis  medic atrix  -naturcB,''  this  curative 
power  of  nature — this  “ Old  Doctor  Time,”  is 
working  steadily  on  by  night  and  by  day,  curing 
patients,  while  the  physician  stands  by  to  direct 
the  regimen,  give  necessary  remedies,  and  regu- 
late the  movements  of  the  system.  I have  en- 
deavored to  inculcate  correct  principles  and 
sound  doctrines  that  will  elevate  the  profession ; 
that  will  aid  in  advancing  medicine  toward  a 
perfect  science ; that  will  increase  the  means  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  create 
harmony  and  brotherly  love  among  all  true 
members  of  the  profession.” 

Dr.  Frissell  concluded  his  address  with  this 
significant  paragraph : 

" I hope  we  shall  all  feel  a pride  in  so  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  this  society  that  after  a 
half-century  has  passed  by,  and  the  profession 
of  a new  generation  occupy  our  places,  as  they 
look  over  the  books  and  musty  pamphlets  of 
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olden  time,  and  read  the  records  and  early  his- 
tory of  this  society,  they  will  be  constrained  to 
say  that  the  founders  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
West  Virginia  were  wise  and  good  men;  that 
they  inculcated  sound  doctrines  in  medicine  and 
morals,  and  deserve  to  be  remembered  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  family.” 

Of  Dr.  Frissell’s  many  papers  and  surgical 
operations  extending  over  fifty-three  years  of 
practice,  a few  are  selected,  viz. : “ Report  on 
Stone  in  the  Bladder  and  Urinary  Passages,”"a 
lengthy  paper  citing  many  cases ; “ Plastic  Sur- 
gery— Case  of  Distressing  Deformity  occasioned 
by  a Burn;  Chin  and  Sternum  held  nearly  in 
Contact.  Successfully  Treated  by  Autoplastic 
Operations”  (the  patient,  a young  lady,  is 
still  living  in  excellent  health  and  with  scarcely 
a scar  visible).  Paper  on  “ Cephalic  Version;” 
" Vesico- Vaginal  Fistula”  (several  cases).  The 
following  are  among  the  strictly  operative 
cases  successfully  performed:  urinary  calculi, 
staphylorraphy,  osteo-sarcoma,  various  cases  of 
encephaloid  cancer,  ruptured  uterus,  cancer  of 
the  rectum,  numerous  cases  of  cancers  in  differ- 
ent parts,  multilocular  encephaloid  tumor  of  the 
abdomen  with  cancerous  disease  of  the  left  kid- 
ney. Dr.  Frissell  had  contributed  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  West  Virginia,  as  published  in  the 
Transactions,  241  pages  of  solid  printing,  or 
about  120,000  words,  from  April  10,  1867,  to 
May  25,  1882.  These  multifarious  and  most  in- 
teresting reports  and  lectures  cover  a vast  field 
of  pathology  and  operative  surgery.  Although 
not  in  active  practice.  Dr.  Frissell  occasionally 
acts  in  consultation  with  his  son.  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Frissell,  who  sustains  his  father’s  reputation  in 
a highly  creditable  manner,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  gentlemanly  physicians  in 
Wheeling. 


RICHARD  VINCENT  WHELAN. 

RICHARD  VINCENT  WHELAN,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  afterward  of  the  diocese  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Catholic  as 
well  as  American  civilization  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  an  original  and  gifted  with 
original  powers.  It  is  usually  considered  that 
an  ecclesiastic  should  be  eminently  gifted  with 
learning,  and  above  all  things  be  a non-com- 


batant. Occasional  examples  have  occurred, 
and  one  in  American  history  holds  a place  for 
brave  acts  of  which  any  soldier  might  be  proud. 
Bishop  Whelan  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
June  29,  1809.  At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven 
years  he  entered  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  at 
Emmetsburg,  and  after  some  eight  years  of  pre- 
paratory study,  during  which  he  attained  the 
honor  of  “ Prefect  of  Studies,”  he  was  sent  to  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1831.  So  great 
was  his  proficiency  in  theological  and  philo- 
sophical studies  that  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  within  a year,  at  Versailles,  and  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, was  made  professor  in  St.  Mary’s 
College,  a position  which  he  held  for  three 
years.  During  the  time  he  was  filling  a profes- 
sor’s chair  in  that  seminary,  he  also,  by  assign- 
ment of  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  attended 
to  the  missions  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Martinsburg, 
and  neighboring  towns  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. His  labors  were  so  zealous  and  successful 
that  in  1840,  while  yet  in  his  thirty-first  year,  at 
the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Provincial 
Council  in  Baltimore  in  1840,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  Bishopric  and  appointed  by  the  Holy  See 
the  second  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Richmond. 
The  Diocese  of  Richmond  at  that  time  embraced 
the  whole  of  the  large  State  of  Virginia,  includ- 
ing what  was  afterward  set  off  and  made  into 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  The  Catholic  pop- 
ulation was  very  sparse,  and  the  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  churches  extremely  great.  In  1843 
he  entered  upon  diocesan  work,  and  two  years 
later  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  that  he  had  in  the 
Richmond  Seminary  four  students  in  theology, 
one  in  philosophy,  and  five  others  pursuing 
their  preparatory  studies.  The  school  was, 
however,  afterward  suspended,  and  the  students 
sent  to  Baltimore.  The  condition  of  affairs  at 
Wheeling  required  his  presence  on  the  western 
frontier  of  his  diocese,  and  in  1846  an  extended 
journey  was  made  over  the  mountains.  Con- 
vinced that  the  western  part  of  the  State,  differ- 
ing in  its  natural  features  from  the  eastern, 
showed  greater  inducements  for  Catholics  to 
settle,  slave  labor  being  comparatively  rare, 
and  the  country  rapidly  developing,  Bishop 
Whelan,  on  proceeding  to  the  Seventh  Provin- 
cial Council  of  Baltimore,  held  in  1849,,  found 
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the  Archbishop  and  his  suffragans  inclined  to 
urge  the  erection  of  a new  see  at  Wheeling. 
The  new  see  was  accordingly  created  on  the 
23d  of  July,  1850.  Bishop  Whelan  was  an  at- 
tendant on  the  Council  and  during  its  sitting 
was,  by  appointment  from  Rome,  transferred 
from  the  diocese  of  Richmond  to  the  new  dio- 
cese of  Wheeling.  During  his  nine  years  as 
Bishop  of  Richmond,  the  number  of  faithful,  of 
priests,  and  of  churches  had  doubled,  and  many 
schools  and  academies  had  been  established. 
The  new  diocese  of  Wheeling  as  erected  com- 
prised that  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia  lying 
west  of  Maryland  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  while  it  embraced  an  area  of  twenty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  it  contained  but  two  priests, 
four  churches,  and  two  chapels.  Bishop  Whelan 
opened  a seminary  in  his  own  house,  and  soon 
had  six  theological  students.  A boys’  school 
was  also  established.  Although  the  whole 
Catholic  population  in  the  diocese  was  esti- 
mated at  only  about  five  thousand,  the  earnest 
Bishop  built  and  planned  for  the  future.  Priests 
and  schools  were  planted  in  young  and  growing 
towns,  and  eligible  sites  secured  before  prices 
ran  too  high.  The  region  was  gradually  filling 
with  settlers  of  various  nationalities,  and  every 
effort  was  made  on  his  part  to  provide  for  their 
varied  wants.  His  revenues  were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  his  own  support,  and  the  scattered 
population,  averaging  but  about  one  Catholic 
inhabitant  to  every  four  square  miles  of  diocesan 
territory,  made  his  life  a veritable  missionary 
one.  The  prelate’s  plain  dwelling  corresponded 
with  the  other  institutions  of  the  diocese.  Yet 
soon  after  his  arrival  he  ordained  three  priests 
to  aid  in  his  arduous  work,  and  the  growing 
settlements  were  visited  as  often  as  possible. 
Bishop  Whelan,  with  his  few  priests,  entered 
promptly  into  the  work  of  securing  eligible  sites 
and  erecting  chapels  and  churches.  He  laid  off 
the  district,  selected  a central  position  in  some 
growing  place,  and  stationed  a priest  there 
whenever  possible,  to  attend  to  the  outlying 
stations.  In  1853,  a colony  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  from  Carondelet,  Mo.,  established  in 
Wheeling  an  infirmary,  and  opened  a novitiate 
with  a view  to  future  work  in  schools.  As  an 
indication  of  the  determined  courage  which 
Bishop  Whelan  could  show  when  occasion  de- 
manded, is  narrated  an  incident  which  happened 


during  the  visit  of  Archbishop  Cajetan  Bedini 
to  the  United  States  in  the  troublous  Know- 
Nothing  times  of  1853.  The  Archbishop  was 
on  his  way  from  Rome  as  Nuncio  to  the  Court 
of  Brazil,  and  was  charged  by  the  Pope  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington  and  pay  a visit  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  He  was  not  grace- 
fully received.  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State, 
at  once  raised  difficulties,  and  said  in  no  uncer- 
tain tone : “ If  the  Pope  were  to  appoint  a 
layman,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  receiving 
him.”  The  letter  from  the  American  Minister 
at  Rome,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  mission 
of  Archbishop  Bedini,  was,  by  some  strange  pro- 
ceeding, carefully  mislaid,  and  when  called  for 
by  the  Senate  could  not  be  found.  Franklin 
Pierce  was  at  the  time  President,  and  the  ad- 
ministration determined  not  to  recognize  Mon- 
seignor  Badini  as  a member  of  the  diplomatic 
body.  The  Archbishop  remained  seven  months 
in  the  United  States,  and  during  his  stay  made 
a visit  to  the  diocese  of  Wheeling.  The  infidel 
refugees  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  resident 
in  Wheeling,  being  inspired  by  the  example  set 
them  by  the  heads  of  the  nation  at  Washington, 
determined  to  attack  the  cathedral  on  his  ar- 
rival, and  mob  the  envoy  of  the  Pope.  The 
Mayor  of  the  city,  when  appealed  to  for  protec- 
tion, deplored  his  inability  to  render  any  aid. 
Bishop  Whelan  then  told  the  chief  magistrate 
in  plain  language  that  he  would  take  the  pro- 
tection of  his  guest  into  his  own  hands,  and 
notified  the  Mayor  to  make  known  to  the  rioters 
that  the  first  man  who  dared  to  pass  within  the 
Cathedral  railings  would  be  unhesitatingly  shot 
down.  At  the  time  appointed  the  rioters  rushed 
for  the  Cathedral,  cursing  and  howling,  but 
found  the  Bishop  armed  and  ready  to  meet  them 
as  he  had  pledged  the  cowardly  Mayor  he  would 
meet  them.  The  mob  paused.  Not  one  of  their 
number  had  the  courage  to  face  the  Bishop’s 
bold  front.  One  of  the  crowd  hurled  a stone 
through  a window  and  was  promptly  felled  to 
the  ground  by  a strong  arm.  The  work  prom- 
ised to  prove  more  serious  than  the  rioters  had 
anticipated,  and  they  sullenly  withdrew  and 
finally  disbanded.  The  courage  of  the  Bishop 
had  cowed  the  wild  element  and  won  the  day. 
His  diocese  steadily  increased.  In  1857-58  he 
made  a visit  to  Europe  in  the  interests  of  his 
work,  and  on  his  return  extended  his  visitations 
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and  had  the  satisfaction  of  laying  corner-stones 
for  several  churches  and  chapels  in  different 
parts  of  his  broad  diocese.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  did  not  for  an  instant  cease  his 
apostolic  work.  Though  hostile  forces  were 
actually  facing  each  other  in  his  diocese,  he 
bought  ground  in  i86i  in  Parkersburg  for  a 
convent  and  an  academy,  drew  his  plans,  and 
laid  the  foundations.  Some  of  his  clergy  were 
arrested  and  compelled  to  leave  their  parishes. 
He  himself  was  for  some  time  under  guard  as  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house.  He  was  continually 
menaced  and  deprived  of  all  freedom  of  action, 
but  in  spite  of  these  annoyances  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  planning  new  institutions  to 
be  established  when  the  war  should  end.  While 
the  war  was  yet  in  progress.  Congress  divided 
the  State  of  Virginia,  and  his  diocese  afterward 
embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  new  State  of 
West  Virginia.  In  1866,  after  a period  of  six- 
teen years  of  unremitting  labor,  embracing  the 
troublous  days  of  Know-Nothingism  as  well  as 
the  terrible  days  of  the  Civil  War,  he  made  a 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  found  twenty-three 
churches;  sixteen  priests,  eight  students  pre- 
paring for  holy  orders;  St.  Vincent’s  College 
erected  and  holding  eighty  pupils ; three  acad- 
emies under  the  care  of  the  Visitation  Nuns  and 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 
Bishop  Whelan  was  a lithe,  active  man,  pos- 
sessed of  great  energy,  and  one  of  the  most  self- 
sacrificing,  zealous,  and  hard-working  prelates 
in  the  country.  Such  confidence  had  he  in  his 
physical  powers  that  on  one  occasion,  it  being 
necessary  on  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  in 
Wheeling,  the  final  act,  that  of  placing  the  cross 
in  its  socket  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  steeple,  was 
to  be  performed,  there  was  no  volunteer  for 
the  perilous  climbing  act,  and  the  committee 
had  determined  to  send  to  Baltimore  for  a sailor. 
This  would  involve  an  immense  loss  of  time 
and  also  incur  expense.  Bishop  Whelan,  al- 
though beyond  the  middle  point  of  life,  deter- 
mined on  having  the  cross  promptly  and  duly 
put  in  place.  He  prepared  his  apparatus; 
climbed  the  towering  steeple  himself,  proving 
that  he  was  the  best  athlete  in  the  parish,  and 
placed  the  cross.  It  was  a daring  deed,  but  most 
successfully  accomplished,  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  people  of  West  Virginia  looked  in 
awe  upon  the  man  who  would  dare  perform  such 


acts  as  holding  a mob  at  bay  on  the  steps  of  his 
own  Cathedral,  or  do  that  other  prodigy  of  valor, 
plant  the  cross  on  the  top  of  its  lofty  steeple. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  Bishop  Whelan 
was  of  the  number  of  those  in  the  great  Vatican 
Council  who  opposed  the  definition,  declaring 
that  his  opposition  did  not  arise  from  disbelief 
in  its  tnith  but  from  the  fact  that  he  believed 
its  definition  at  the  time  to  be  inopportune,  but 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  it  promptly  when  the 
decree  was  promulgated.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  his  native  city,  Baltimore, 
where  on  the  7th  of  July,  1874,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  he  finished  his  labors  as  man,  priest,  and 
bishop.  For  earnestness  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, for  daring  and  bravery  in  the  presence  of 
danger,  for  readiness  to  act  in  any  case  of 
emergency,  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superior. 


THAYER  MELVIN. 

HON.  THAYER  MELVIN,  ex-Attomey 
General  of  West  Virginia  and  ex-Judge  of  the 
First  Judicial  Circuit,  is  a native  of  Hancock 
County  and  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  that  county  in  1853,  some  years  before 
reaching  his  majority.  He  soon  came  into  pop- 
ular favor,  and  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney 
in  1855  to  fill  a vacancy.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1856  for  the  full  term,  and  again  in  i860.  In 
1857,  he  removed  to  Wheeling  and  became  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Pendleton  & 
Melvin,  attending  regularly,  however,  the  courts 
of  his  native  county.  In  1861,  he  resigned  his 
office  and  practice  to  join  the  Union  volunteer 
army,  enlisting  in  the  First  Regiment  West 
Virginia  Infantry.  In  December  of  that  year 
he  was  made  First  Lieutenant  of  his  company, 
and  in  July  of  1862  was  commissioned  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  of  Volunteers,  in  which  capac- 
ity he  served  with  different  general  officers 
commanding  the  Department  of  West  Virginia, 
viz.,  Kelley,  Sigel,  Hunter,  and  Emory,  receiv- 
ing two  brevet  commissions  for  meritorious 
services.  He  was  also  on  General  Sheridan’s 
staff  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign  of  1864.  He 
was  retained  in  the  military  service  until  No- 
vember, 1865,  when  he  was  honorably  mustered 
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out.  In  1866  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  locating  at  Wellsburg,  Brooke 
County.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  At- 
torney-General of  the  State,  having  received  the 
nomination  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1868,  removing  to  Wheeling  in 
1867.  During  this  period  he  again  served  as 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Hancock  County.  Be- 
fore the  expiration  of  his  second  term  as 
Attorney-General,  he  resigned  that  position  to 
accept  the  office,  under  appointment  of  Governor 
Stevenson,  of  Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit 
of  West  Virginia,  a vacancy  having  been  caused 
by  the  death  of  Judge  Elbert  H.  Caldwell.  The 
circuit  comprised,  as  it  still  comprises,  Han- 
cock, Brooke,  Ohio,  and  Marshall  Counties.  In 
August,  1872,  he  was  elected  by  the  [people  for 
eight  years  from  January  i,  1873.  In  October, 
1880,  he  was  again  elected  for  a similar  term 
from  January  i,  1881,  but  resigned  in  the  fol- 
lowing November,  when  Governor  Jackson  ap- 
pointed ex-Govemor  John  J.  Jacob  his  successor. 
Judge  Melvin  was  on  the  circuit  bench  twelve 
years,  and  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  probity.  Since  his  retirement  from  the 
judiciary,  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  prac- 
tice in  the  different  courts,  as  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Ewing,  Melvin  & Riley.  He  is  regarded 
as  an  able  lawyer,  and  has  many  friends,  in  and 
out  of  the  profession. 


HENRY  S.  WALKER. 

HON.  HENRY  STREIT  WALKER,  a Sec- 
retary of  State  of  West  Virginia  and  distin- 
guished as  editor,  orator,  and  scholar,  was  born 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  May  31,  1840,  and  died  in 
Philadelphia  on  September  19,  1891.  The  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Charleston,  where  a 
large  concourse  of  citizens  attended  the  funeral 
at  his  late  residence.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Barr,  D.D., 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  conducted 
the  services.  Mr.  Walker  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Elizabeth  Walker,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
and  great-grandson  of  Christian  Streit,  of  Fred- 
erick County,  Va.*  Henry  S.  Walker’s  early 


* Christian  Streit  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  January  7, 
1749.  He  was  graduated  in  1768  by  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, now  University  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  Revolu- 


schooling  was  received  at  Winchester,  Va.,  and 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.  In  1861  he  entered  Wash- 
ington College,  Pa.,  and  graduated  in  1863  with 
first  honors  and  was  the  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Walker  evinced  a talent 
for  writing,  and  in  his  school  days  was  as  much 
distinguished  for  his  skill  in  composition  as  for 
grace  in  declamation.  He  had  a natural  bent 
for  journalism,  and  although  he  read  law  he 
drifted  into  newspaper  work  not  long  after  leav- 
ing college.  From  the  writing  of  occasional 
contributions  which  were  always  welcomed  by 
the  editors  to  whom  they  were  sent,  he  soon 
came  to  have  editorial  charge  of  a weekly  news- 
paper in  Clarksburg,  and  in  1866  began  regular 
work  in  the  office  of  the  Wheeling  Daily  Regis- 
ter. His  editorial  labors  were  severe  and  ex- 
acting, but  they  met  with  immediate  recogni- 
tion and  growing  influence  and  success.  In 
those  days  the  editor  of  the  Register  had  much 
more  to  do  than  the  writing  of  a daily  leader. 
He  did  the  full  work  that  upon  other  news- 
papers is  usually  accomplished  by  three  or  four 
men.  The  editor  was  on  duty  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours  every  day,  and  his  supervision  con- 
tinued until  the  last  telegraphic  dispatch  of  that 
night  was  in  type  and  the  last  form  was  upon 
the  press.  The  period  of  Mr.  Walker’s  editorial 
work  was  the  era  of  “ Test  Oaths”  and  political 
proscription,  and  he  engaged  in  the  struggle  for 
enfranchisement  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  soul. 
The  columns  of  the  Register  teemed  with  argu- 
ment, illustration,  satire,  and  invective  until 
success  was  won.  In  1870,  the  State  Capital 
having  been  transferred  to  Charleston,  Mr. 
Walker  removed  to  that  city  and  established  the 
Daily  Courier,  erecting  a handsome  building  and 
expending  a large  sum  of  money  in  the  enter- 
prise. He  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Courier  the  same  vigor  and  enterprise  that  had 
marked  his  work  upon  the  Register,  and  the 
newspaper  exerted  a wide  influence.  The 
shrinkage  of  values  consequent  upon  the  busi- 
ness panic  of  1873,  and  the  return  of  the  seat  of 


tionary  War  he  was  a chaplain  in  the  Continental  Army  and 
connected  with  the  Third  Virginia  Regiment.  At  the  sacking 
of  Charleston  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  held 
until  released  by  exchange.  In  1782  he  returned  to  the  min- 
istry and  assumed  charge  of  the  pastorate  of  Winchester, 
Va.,  where  he  labored  with  great  acceptance  and  success, 
until  March  i,  1812,  when  he  was  called  to  his  reward  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
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government  to  Wheeling  in  1875,  rendered  the 
publication  of  the  Courier  no  longer  profitable, 
and  Mr.  Walker’s  connection  with  it  ceased  in 
1874,  and  no  regular  editorial  work  was  done  by 
him  thereafter,  though  he  still  wrote  occasional 
articles  for  the  press.  His  literary  style  was 
distinguished  for  vigor  and  pungency,  combined 
with  grace  in  expression.  He  especially  excelled 
in  short  paragraphs,  every  one  of  which  carried 
a winged  point  and  produced  a permanent  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  While  editing  the 
Register  and  promulgating  true  Jeffersonian  De- 
mocracy, of  which  he  was  a zealous  exponent, 
he  received  the  nomination  for  Congress  in  1868 
for  the  Wheeling  District,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  Republican  candidate,  Gen.  I.  H.  Duval, 
who  had  a large  following  of  the  soldier  vote. 
As  already  stated,  he  located  in  Kanawha  County 
in  1870,  and  founded  the  Weekly,  then  the  Tri- 
Weekly,  and  afterward  the  Daily  Courier,  which 
he  published  for  several  years,  making  it  one  of 
the  leading  Democratic  papers  of  the  State.  In 
1871-72  he  was  Public  Printer  of  the  State.  In 
1875  he  was  the  principal  candidate  before  the 
Legislature  for  United  States  Senator,  but  after 
a protracted  struggle  was  defeated  in  caucus  by 
the  small  majority  of  one  vote.  In  1878,  and 
again  in  1880,  he  was  the  independent  Green- 
back candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict against  John  E.  Kenna,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  but  was  defeated  by  a small  majority. 
In  1885  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
his  lifelong  friend  and  admirer.  Gov.  E.  W. 
Wilson,  which  position  he  held  during  an  ad- 
ministration of  nearly  five  years.  Here,  as  in 
every  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  his  keen, 
methodical  mind  wrought  order  and  simplicity 
in  the  transaction  of  official  business.  For  ten 
ye  rs  Mr.  Walker  was  a Regent  of  the  West 
Virginia  University,  having  been  first  appointed 
by  Gov.  Henry  Mason  Mathews  and  reappointed 
by  Gov.  Jacob  B.  Jackson,  who  recognized  his 
eminent  qualification  for  the  position.  For  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  his  death  he  had  taken  an 
interest  in  stock-raising  upon  an  extensive  and 
valuable  farm  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia.  He  was  also  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  Kanawha  City  enterprise,  being 
President  of  the  Kanawha  City  Company.  In 
June,  1868,  Mr.  Walker  married  Miss  Emma  E. 
Bier,  daughter  of  Hon.  George  W.  Bier,  of  Mar- 


shall County.  They  had  two  children,  Emma 
and  Philip.  Mr.  Walker  spent  the  greater  part 
of  1890  in  European  travel,  partly  in  connection 
with  business  enterprises.  In  the  Clarksburg 
News  of  September  26,  1891,  is  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  John  Bassell,  Esq.,  a lawyer  of  that 
city,  in  which  he  sketches  Mr.  Walker’s  career 
particularly  as  a student.  He  says : 

“ He  was  always  at  his  best  in  the  recitation- 
room,  especially  in  the  classics.  His  rendering 
of  the  most  difficult  Latin,  that  of  Tacitus,  for 
instance,  was  delightfully  smooth  and  easy,  ow- 
ing to  his  fine  command  of  language  and  the  am- 
ple vocabulary  he  acquired  by  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  best  authors.  At  the  quarter-century 
reunion  of  his  class  at  Washington  College  in 
1888,  a sketch  of  him  was  read  by  the  class  his- 
torian, Rev.  John  Henry  Sharp,  of  Philadelphia, 
a classmate,  from  which  I make  the  following 
extracts:  ‘In  Henry  S.  Walker,  lawyer,  editor, 
politician,  and  gentleman  farmer,  we  recognize 
our  former  honor  man  and  the  class  valedic- 
torian. Remembering  his  short,  slight,  but  not 
ungraceful  figure,  his  lame  limb,  and  his  sway- 
ing, almost  painful,  locomotion,  he  was  a fine 
instance  of  triumph  of  mind  over  body.  His 
strong,  well-shaped,  and  finely  moulded  head, 
his  clear-cut  features,  and  above  all  his  full 
dark  eyes,  betokened  a nervous  endowment  that 
would  have  adorned  the  physique  of  far  ampler 
proportions.  Not  only  in  scholarship  was  he 
easily  first,  but  his  general  reading  had  been 
multifarious.  He  had  a phenomenal  memory 
and  yet  a well-balanced  judgment  and  superior 
literary  instinct  and  style.  His  oratorical  powers 
also  were  of  a high  order,  in  spite  of  his  unim- 
pressive figure.  His  eye  was  alwaj’-s  his  great 
instrument  of  power,  and  he  used  it  with  much 
effect.  The  verdict  that  gave  him  the  first  honor 
was  unquestioned  on  the  part  of  any.  ’ ” 

The  reference  to  Mr.  Walker’s  physical  de- 
velopment applies  to  him  as  a youth  only ; his 
body  was  finely  proportioned  and  he  had  greatly 
outgrown  this  weakness.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Bassell  adds : 

“ Among  the  brilliant  men  that  Clarksburg 
has  produced,  it  can  be  justly  said  that  Henry 
S.  Walker  will  stand  in  the  front  rank.  That 
he  had  faults  goes  without  saying,  and  his  faults 
were  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
the  commanding  ability  of  the  man.  ‘But  give 
us  our  deserts  and  who  shall  escape  a whipping?’ 
is  the  reminder  of  our  great  tragic  poet,  and 
we  trust  that  whatever  faults  he  possessed  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  remembrance  of  his  superior 
mental  gifts,  and  that  there  will  only  be  regret 
that  he  should  have  been  cut  off  at  a time  when 
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he  was  still  capable  of  so  much  useful  service  to 
his  friends  and  his  State.” 

Mr.  Walker’s  personal  friend  and  political  as- 
sociate, Hon.  E.  Willis  Wilson,  who,  while  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia,  appointed  him  to  be 
Secretary  of  State,  contributed  the  following 
eulogium  to  his  memory  in  the  Charleston  Daily 
Gazette.  Speaking  of  his  literary  and  oratorical 
accomplishments,  Mr.  Wilson  says: 

"We  catch  a glimpse  of  that  wonderful  imag- 
ination and  penetrative  thought  which  charac- 
terized the  writings  of  Mr.  Walker  and  held  his 
audiences  spell-bound  with  delight  when,  in- 
tensified with  a magnetic  presence,  splendid 
elocution,  and  a clear,  ringing,  musical  voice,  he 
delivered  his  addresses  from  the  public  plat- 
form. Collegiately  educated,  he  never  ceased 
to  be  a student;  and  with  a memory  which 
never  released  its  grasp,  the  whole  domain  of 
literature  seemed  ready  to  respond  to  the  slight- 
est command  of  his  towering  intellect.  He  had 
many  acquirements  which  received  the  touch  of 
a master’s  hand;  but  as  an  orator,  we  knew 
him  best  and  honor  him  most.  His  diction  was 
original  and  purely  his  own.  With  pathos, 
humor,  irony,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  invective, 
he  played  upon  the  sentiments  and  the  passions 
at  will,  while  he  addressed  the  reason  in  such 
pleasing  speech  that  his  hearers  never  tired  to 
listen.  His  name  attracted  audiences  as  no 
other  could;  and  the  never-failing  applause  told 
how  surely  his  imperial  flights  of  eloquence 
reached  and  sounded  the  depths  of  the  public 
heart.  Of  the  generation  whose  memory  ex- 
tends back  to  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  bit- 
terness and  prejudice  of  internecine  strife  had 
resulted  in  the  disfranchisement  of  twenty  thou- 
sand of  our  citizens,  and  the  great  political  con- 
test was  being  waged  for  the  victory  of  right 
and  the  enthronement  of  justice,  who  of  us 
knowing  of  the  great  work,  the  enkindled  en- 
thusiasm, the  inspired  determination,  and  the 
achievement  of  the  glorious  result,  can  ever  fail 
to  honor  the  name  and  memory  of  Henry  S. 
Walker!  In  the  prime  of  intellectual  and  phys- 
ical manhood,  when  hope  seemed  brightest  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  highest  aspirations,  he  has 
been  cut  down.  Kind  hands  have  already  paid 
tribute  to  his  worth  and  memory  and  expressed 
the  sorrow  of  our  community  for  the  great  afflic- 
tion.” 

Mr.  Walker’s  oratory  was  after  no  particular 
model,  but  may  be  said  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  himself ; he  had  the  oracle  by  gift  of  nature, 
and  if  he  resembled  any  other  man  of  eloquence 
in  ornate  perfection,  it  was  perhaps  Sargent  S. 
Prentiss,  of  Mississippi,  who  was  much  like  him 
in  personal  appearance,  and  with  whose  speeches 


he  was  en  rapport.  He  was  also  an  admirer  of 
George  D.  Prentice,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  whose 
writings  and  addresses  likewise  bear  considera- 
ble resemblance  to  his  own.  His  spontaneity 
of  diction  and  his  flow  of  words  were  ever  at 
command ; at  the  same  time  he  generally  thought 
out  very  carefully  his  line  of  argument,  and  his 
most  ornate  and  effective  sentences  were  written 
out  and  committed  to  memory.  He  was  indif- 
ferent, however,  to  the  effect  of  his  political 
speeches  beyond  the  immediate  occasions  for 
their  use,  and  was  even  careless  of  his  abilities 
in  that  he  would  change  from  the  most  agreea- 
ble theme  and  attractive  utterance  to  indulge  in 
a rap  at  a political  abuse  or  a glaring  fault  of 
the  opposite  party  or  candidate,  and  do  it  with 
no  effort  of  skill  more  than  to  say  the  thing  and 
say  it  bluntly.  On  the  other  hand,  few  men 
could  equal  Mr.  Walker  in  the  discussion  of 
educational  topics,  and  he  was  frequently  called 
on  to  make  addresses  at  literary  societies,  an- 
niversaries, and  kindred  meetings,  that  were 
models  of  their  kind ; and  if  he  had  been  a Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  as  he  came  near  being, 
no  man  of  his  day  could  have  spoken  as  a Sen- 
ator with  greater  dignity  and  polish.  He  was 
Democratic  to  an  intense  degree  and  sympa- 
thized with  the  common  people  as  few  men 
could;  hence  his  speeches  being  largely  of  a 
political  complexion  and  his  reputation  as  an 
orator  based  almost  exclusively  upon  such 
efforts,  his  style  and  force  are  best  estimated 
therefrom,  and  are  manifest  in  his  speech  deliv- 
ered at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  at  the  grand  Demo- 
cratic meeting  held  during  the  campaign  of  1875, 
when  Hon.  William  Allen  ran  for  Governor. 
This  speech  is  versatile  and  many-sided,  is  full 
of  opposition  and  rebuke  to  the  Republican 
party  and  administration,  yet  breathes  the  fin- 
est sentiments  and  most  noble  wisdom.  Man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  depression  weighed 
heavily  over  the  country  at  the  time  of  this 
campaign,  and  not  a single  topic  or  issue  escaped 
Mr,  Walker’s  attention.  The  Force  Bill  of  that 
day,  foreign  trade.  Credit  Mobilier,  Pacific  Mail 
subsidy,  the  Salary  Bill,  contraction  of  the 
currency,  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Jay 
Cooke’s  failure,  the  “moneyed  aristocracy,” and 
two  leading  New  York  newspapers  all  came 
under  his  scathing  and  able  review.  Speaking 
on  the  money  question,  he  said : 
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“ I know  it  is  claimed  that  so  much  of  the 
contest  in  Ohio  as  involves  the  financial  issues 
is  peculiar  to  this  State,  that  it  elicits  no  sym- 
pathy and  excites  no  interest  elsewhere.  I claim 
that  no  more  erroneous  statement  could  be 
made.  The  making  of  this  issue  here  and  its 
eliciting  interest  elsewhere  is  a necessary  result 
of  the  times  that  are  upon  us.  It  does  excite 
interest  wherever  the  question  has  been  fairly 
examined  and  its  bearings  upon  the  material 
interests  of  the  land  fully  considered  and  under- 
stood.” 

Referring  to  the  financial  stringency  and  ad- 
vocating more  currency  “ as  a means  of  bringing 
relief  to  the  people  and  restoring  prosperity  to 
the  country,”  he  said: 

“ The  Ohio  Democracy  are  fighting  Virginia’s 
fight,  the  fight  of  toil  and  poverty  wherever  it 
may  sweat  and  suffer,  and  in  this  magnificent 
contest  they  esteem  it  not  only  a duty,  but  a 
high  and  holy  privilege,  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  champions  of  the  people,  to  cheer  them 
with  their  voices  and  aid  them  with  their  arms.” 

Here  is  a beautiful  paragraph  all  in  one  sen- 
tence : 

“ With  a fertile  soil  bearing  but  a tithe  of  its 
capacity,  with  magnificent  rivers  flowing  almost 
unburdened  on  their  way,  with  mines  of  wealth 
slumbering  untouched  in  the  silent  earth,  with 
wonderful  forests  undisturbed  by  the  woodman’s 
axe,  labor  without  employment  or  reward,  busi- 
ness universally  prostrated,  distress  everywhere 
present,  and  the  future  overshadowing  woes  that 
are  upon  us,  with  the  thick  darkness  of  the  woes 
that  are  yet  to  come — Virginia  could  do  no  less 
than  assure  you  that  in  this  contest,  the  strug- 
gle of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor,  in- 
volving the  material  welfare  of  this  republic 
and  commanding  the  attention  of  two  conti- 
nents, ‘our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  hearts,  our 
tears,  our  faith  triumphant  o’er  our  fears,  are  all 
with  thee,  are  all  with  thee.’  The  question 
as  formulated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  this : Shall  the  men  who  own 
the  money  rule  and  ruin  the  country?  We  read 
that  in  another  age  the  Saviour  cast  the  money- 
changers out  of  the  temple.  In  this  age  they 
have  taken  full  possession  from  altar  to  vesti- 
bule, deifying  the  dollar,  and  now  they  bid  the 
people  fall  down  and  worship  it.  Boston  and 
the  East  take  credit  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
slaveocracy.  They  have  established  in  its  stead 
a more  grinding  monopoly,  a moneyed  aristoc- 
racy, to  whose  support  all  that  you  eat  and  wear 
and  own  and  earn  pay  daily  tribute.  Slavery 
was  a crying  national  evil.  It  went  down  amid 
the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  blaze  of  burning 
cities.  It  sprang  to  life  again  in  another  form. 
Its  shackles  are  upon  white  limbs;  its  stripes 


are  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  toil ; its  burdens 
are  placed  upon  production.  Its  auction  blocks 
are  set  up  in  Wall  Street  and  State  Street  and 
the  counters  of  the  money-changers.  It  drinks 
in  the  tears  of  these  suffering  people.  It  re- 
quires you  to  sow  that  others  may  reap.  It 
requires  you  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  as 
was  required  in  the  days  of  Egyptian  bondage ; 
and  as  in  those  days  great  plagues  fell  upon  the 
oppressor  until  there  was  a great  cry  heard 
throughout  the  land,  for  there  was  not  a house 
where  there  was  not  one  dead,  so  in  our  day 
may  national  calamity  prove  the  means  of  re- 
laxing the  rule  of  the  oppressor.  In  the  wrath 
of  an  outraged  people  shall  be  heard  a voice 
scarcely  less  terrible  than  that  which  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  the  startled  Pharaoh,  ‘Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Let  my  people  go.  ’ ” 

Mr.  Walker  in  this  speech  made  a glowing 
tribute  to  Vallandigham  and  excoriated  the 
Democratic  National  Executive  Committee  and 
its  Chairman  for  undertaking  to  read  him  out 
of  the  party,  and  for  offering  to  help  West  Vir- 
ginia to  rid  herself  of  the  test-oath  affliction 
provided  she  would  support  the  New  York  can- 
didate for  President : 

“ The  proposition  was  declined.  West  Vir- 
ginia adhered  to  her  first  love,  George  H.  Pen- 
dleton, of  Ohio.  The  Democratic  party  of  West 
Virginia  worked  out  their  own  salvation  in  fear 
and  trembling.  The  Democratic  party  of  Ohio, 
having  entered  into  this  struggle  of  the  op- 
pressed against  the  oppressor,  have  no  compro- 
mise to  make  with  mammon  or  the  upstart 
agents  of  European  usury.  No,  sir;  I say  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  fears  of  capital  that  a volume  of  cur- 
rency equal  to  the  wants  of  trade  and  commerce 
will  bring  about  another  financial  relapse. 
They  have  compared  1865  and  1875,  and  they 
see  that  it  was  heedless  and  needless  contraction 
that  brought  ruin  upon  the  country  and  scattered 
so  much  distress  among  the  people.  They  see 
that  after  two  years  of  steady  effort  contraction 
has  failed  to  restore  confidence,  to  repair  its 
own  mischief,  to  renew  and  revive  the  spirit 
and  the  life  of  business.  ...  If  the  property  of 
this  country  and  the  labor  of  the  people  are  not 
of  sufficient  value  to  give  us  a safe  and  ample 
currency  in  this  crisis,  in  this  the  hour  of  our 
need,  then  your  boasted  national  wealth  is  a 
delusion  and  a snare.  Your  specie-producing 
territory  will  never  prove  adequate  to  give  you 
a gold  and  silver  currency ; for  what  the  foreign 
creditor  does  not  demand  for  interest  on  his 
bonds,  a people  who  have  no  confidence  in  the 
honor  and  faith  of  their  government  will  cer- 
tainly withdraw  from  circulation  and  hide  from 
the  gaze  of  man.” 
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After  referring  to  misrule  in  the  Southern 
States,  Mr.  Walker  concludes  in  a patriotic  cli- 
max in  which  the  orator  rises  to  his  true  plane 
of  popular  eloquence ; 

“ The  Republic  is  closing  the  first  century  of 
her  existence.  Let  not  the  centennial  dawn 
upon  States  under  the  ban  of  public  distrust,  or 
wearing  the  badge  of  servitude  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  We  have  here  but  one  life  to  live, 
one  country  to  love,  one  government  to  pre- 
serve, one  destiny  to  achieve.  Let  us,  in  walk- 
ing the  ways  appointed  for  us  in  the  providence 
of  God,  endeavor  to  live  and  act  as  one  people, 
one  in  our  desire  for  the  public  good,  one  in  our 
respect  for  individuals.  As  Boston  and  Charles- 
ton, clasping  hands  within  the  shadow  of  Bunker 
Hill,  cast  ancient  enmity  to  the  winds  and  re- 
newed their  forefathers’  faith  amid  the  scenes 
and  over  the  ashes  of  Revolutionary  heroism, 
so  will  the  people  of  the  respective  sections, 
banishing  all  prejudice  and  all  uncharitableness, 
gather  in  the  happiness  of  national  jubilee 
around  the  altars  of  reconciliation  and  peace, 
and  plight  there  each  to  the  other  that  troth  of 
confidence  and  love  which  shall  fill  the  land 
with  the  merriment  of  marriage  bells,  binding 
prosperity  with  its  influences,  and  enduring 
through  the  centuries  to  bless  and  perpetuate 
the  Republic.  I thank  you,  my  friends,  for  your 
attention.” 

The  following  is  from  an  address  delivered 
Memorial  Day,  1889,  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. : 

“ To-day  through  all  this  bright  and  beauteous 
Southland,  her  girlhood  and  her  womanhood, 
her  boyhood  and  her  manhood,  are  alike  seek- 
ing out  the  sanctuaries  of  the  honored  dead  and 
laying  there,  in  all  the  freshness  and  purity 
of  their  floral  beauty,  the  votive  offerings  of 
loving,  grateful  hearts.  Where  Potomac  waters 
murmur  to  the  dead  of  Antietam  the  mysterious 
music  they  have  borne  from  their  birthplaces  in 
far-away  Alleghany  fountains,  where  the  shin- 
ing Shenandoah  sings  mournfully  and  forever 
to  the  heroes  who  won  their  wreaths  of  fame  at 
Winchester,  at  Kernstown,  at  Cross  Keys,  and  at 
Port  Republic,  within  the  shadow  of  Cedar 
Mountain  and  upon  the  immortal  plains  of 
Manassas,  where  the  silence  of  the  Wilderness  is 
yet  vocal  with  the  renown  of  the  men  who  glor- 
ifled  the  generalship  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  where 
the  historic  capital  of  the  Confederacy  looks  out 
from  her  high-hilled  throne  of  beauty  upon  the 
countless  graves  of  those  who  perished  in  her 
defence,  where  Tennessee  and  Georgia  moun- 
tains sentinel  the  tombs  of  soldiers  whose  dying 
eyes  looked  upon  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Con- 
federacy, in  happy  villages  of  the  plain,  in  cities 
smiling  by  the  sea,  in  mountain  hamlets,  in 
every  locality,  the  sweet  and  solemn  observance 


of  a sacred  ceremony  attests  the  devotion  of 
millions  of  Southern  hearts  to  the  memory  of 
the  silent  soldier  of  the  fallen  Confederacy.” 

The  following  is  from  an  address  delivered 
before  Richmond  College,  June,  1887: 

“ Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  that  wonder- 
ful system  of  common  schools,  peculiar  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  purpose  and  the  beneficence  of 
its  results,  to  its  American  home — which  here 
tenders  its  kindly  presence  and  advantages  as 
an  unconditional,  universal  privilege,  enabling 
the  struggling  children  of  poverty  to  aspire  to 
unbought  patents  of  nobility  admitting  to  fel- 
lowship with  the  immortals  and  the  lustrous 
peerage  of  the  sky?  Daily  there  pass  across  the 
threshold  of  these  public  school-house  doors, 
daily  there  play  and  prattle  and  shout  upon  the 
bright  greensward  that  carpets  the  vestibules 
to  these  modest  intellectual  temples,  daily  there 
stray  beside  the  laughing  waters  of  the  prattling 
brook  or  wander  homeward  near  the  close  of 
day  when  tasks  and  books  are  done,  the  bright 
young  army  of  the  country’s  intellectual  repub- 
lic, more  than  ten  millions  strong,  the  hope  and 
stay  of  the  nation’s  future,  destined  to  stand 
throughout  all  coming  time  as  the  guardians  of 
her  honor,  the  exemplars  of  her  civilization,  the 
arbiters  of  her  fate.  The  wise  policy  to  which 
is  due  our  educational  facilities  imposes  its  ob- 
ligations as  it  confers  its  blessings.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  who  are  its  beneficiaries 
are  commensurate  with  the  advantages  they 
enjoy  and  the  privileges  of  which  they  partake. 
By  what  manner  and  measure  of  service  shall 
the  educated  young  men  of  the  country  fitly 
respond  to  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  obliga- 
tions thus  resting  upon  them?” 


JOHN  T.  COTTON. 

JOHN  T.  COTTON,  M.D.,  a distinguished 
physician  of  Charleston,  now  the  oldest  living 
practitioner  of  the  city,  and  a highly  esteemed 
representative  citizen,  is  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  honored  English  family — one  branch 
of  which  has  for  many  years  been  settled  at 
Combermere  Abbey,  Cheshire,  England,  and  is 
now  represented  by  Lord  Combermere.  To  an- 
other branch  belongs  Charles  Cotton,  who  will 
long  be  remembered  as  the  associate  and  inti- 
mate personal  friend  of  good  old  Isaac  Walton, 
of  piscatorial  fame.  Another  branch  was  rep- 
resented by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  twenty  years 
vicar  of  St.  Botolph  in  Boston,  England,  and 
afterward  first  preacher  of  the  First  Church  in 
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Boston,  Mass. ; the  famous  Puritan  divine  whom 
Cotton  Mather  in  his  “ Magnolia”  calls  the 
Father  and  Glory  of  Boston.  In  his  honor,  in 
1857,  a monumental  tablet,  with  Latin  inscrip- 
tion by  Edward  Everett,  was  erected  in  St. 
Botolph’s  Church,  England.  Dr.  John  Cotton, 
a gfrandson  of  this  Rev.  John  Cotton,  married 
Miss  Susan  Buckminster,  of  Framingham,  Mass., 
and  in  1815  removed  to  and  settled  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  one  of  the  early  centres  of  civilization  and 
culture  in  the  West.  Dr.  Cotton  being  a gen- 
tleman of  fine  natural  capacity  and  thorough 
education — a graduate  of  Harvard  College — very 
naturally  took  a high  position  in  the  new  set- 
tlement on  the  Ohio,  and  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  and  progress  of  that 
region.  He  represented  his  county  in  the  State 
Legislature,  was  a leader  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  at  one  time  President  of  the  State  Central 
Committee.  He  was  for  many  years  an  associ- 
ate Judge  of  the  County  Court,  was  a prominent 
Mason,  and  an  elder  and  deacon  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  He  was  the  leading  physi- 
cian of  his  town  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
Marietta  College.  After  a long,  active,  and  use- 
ful career,  with  the  consciousness  of  a life  well 
spent  and  ripe  with  honors,  he  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers  in  1847.  His  wife  survived  until 
1861.  They  left  three  sons,  Josiah  D.,  David 
B.,  and  John  T.,  each  of  whom  chose  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father  for  his  vocation  in  life. 
Dr.  D.  B.  Cotton  settled  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
where  he  has  long  been  and  still  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  esteemed  practitioners  of 
the  city.  Dr.  J.  D.  Cotton  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Marietta,  where 
he  still  continues.  Dr.  John  T.  Cotton,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Marietta,  Ohio, 
August  4,  1819.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Marietta,  under  the  supervision  of  his  father, 
graduating  from  Marietta  College  in  1838  as  one 
of  the  first  alumni  of  that  now  venerable  and 
honored  institution.  In  1839-40  he  taught  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Pligh  School  at  New  Orleans. 
Returning  to  Marietta,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  under  his  father,  and  finished  his 
course  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincin- 
nati: after  which  he  located  and  commenced 
practice  in  Ravenswood,  Va.,  now  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  1842.  While  living  at  Ravenswood,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1845,  he  married  Sarah  Ash- 


ton Fitzhugh,  daughter  of  Henry  Fitzhugh,  Esq., 
and  a grandniece  of  General  Washington.  He 
finally  decided  to  leave  Ravenswood  and  seek  a 
broader  field  for  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  selected  Charleston  as  a progressive  and 
promising  place.  He  came  here  in  1845,  form- 
ing a copartnership  with  the  late  Dr.  Spicer 
Patrick,  the  then  most  eminent  practitioner  in 
the  valley.  During  the  late  war  he  was  in 
charge  of  a Confederate  hospital  in  this  city. 
When  Dr.  Patrick  had  practically  and  afterward 
fully  withdrawn  from  practice  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age,  he  (Dr.  Cotton)  was  for  many 
years  esteemed  the  foremost  physician  of  the 
city,  enjoying  the  largest  and  most  lucrative 
practice,  until,  by  reason  of  his  own  increasing 
years  and  the  desire  for  rest,  he  in  turn  has 
largely  withdrawn  from  professional  work.  The 
Doctor  is  an  active  and  zealous  member  of  St. 
John’s  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  has  been 
a vestryman  and  lay  reader  for  many  years. 
His  deep  interest  in  the  Episcopacy  of  West 
Virginia  is  manifested  by  his  counsel,  his  per- 
sonal service,  and  financial  aid.  In  politics  he 
is  a conservative  Democrat,  voting  at  elections, 
but  taking  no  part  or  lot  in  political  discussions 
or  the  manipulations  of  the  party  measures  or 
party  votes.  He  is  not  a member  of  any  secret 
society.  He  is  public-spirited  and  has  always 
contributed  liberally  to  meritorious  objects  re- 
lating to  the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  city.  In  1872  he,  with  two  other  gentle- 
men, built  a handsome  block  on  Capitol  Street, 
providing  within  it  a large  public  hall  for  theat- 
rical purposes,  lectures,  concerts,  etc.  It  was 
named  for  him  “ The  Cotton  Opera  House.” 
Since  then  he  has  erected  and  is  the  owner  of 
two  or  three  other  large  buildings,  for  stores, 
offices,  etc.,  which  are  creditable  to  the  city. 
Dr.  Cotton  is  a member  of  the  State  Medical 
Society,  and  at  its  session  of  1887  contributed 
the  following  paper  published  in  its  report: 
“ Medicine  as  Taught  at  the  School  of  Salerno 
in  the  Eleventh  Century.”  Several  of  the  most 
distinguished  physicians  in  West  Virginia  and 
bordering  States  were  students  in  Dr.  Cotton’s 
office  during  his  many  years  of  active  practice. 
Mrs.  Cotton,  his  companion  of  forty  years,  died 
on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1883,  She  had  borne 
him  seven  children,  as  follows : Henrietta  Susan, 
August  20,  1847:  Anna  Buckminster,  June  27, 
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1849;  John,  September 2,  1851;  Henry  Fitzhugh, 
February  23,  1854;  Nannie  Maria,  April  6,  1856; 
Sallie  Ashton,  July  12,  1858;  Burdette  Nicholas, 
November  ii,  i860.  Of  these  the  eldest,  Hen- 
rietta, married  Hon.  E.  W.  Wilson  (now  ex- 
Governorof  West  Virginia).  Anna  died  in  1853. 
John  married  Nannie  Bibby  in  1890.  Henry,  a 
promising  young  man,  who  had  graduated  in 
medicine  and  commenced  practice  with  his 
father,  died  in  1878.  Nannie  married  Mr.  Frank 
Woodman  in  1884.  Sallie  married  Mr.  William 
Donnally  in  1882.  Burdette  died  in  1861.  The 
living  all  reside  in  the  city.  In  personal  appear- 
ance Dr.  Cotton  is  of  rather  slender  physique, 
being  about  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height  and 
weighing  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 
In  manner  he  is  modest  and  pleasant,  with  the 
bearing  of  a gentleman  of  education  and  cul- 
ture. He  is  well  informed  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  and  is  a diligent  reader  of  classical  works. 
Dr.  Cotton’s  benevolent  disposition  and  exem- 
plary life  mark  him  as  a model  in  all  that  goes 
to  make  a good  man,  and  it  is  needless  to  add 
that  he  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
every  citizen  in  Charleston.  The  New  England 
Magazine  of  February,  1887,  has  an  opening 
article  by  William  Gray  Brooks,  who  tells  about 
“ The  Father  of  Boston,”  the  Rev.  John  Cotton. 
Aportraitof  this  eminent  man,  truly  English  in 
style  and  expression  and  resembling  very  much 
a Lord  High  Chancellor,  or  a scholar,  or  a poet, 
as  much,  indeed,  as  he  does  a minister  of  ye 
olden  times,  adorns  the  front  page  and  is  an  at- 
tractive picture — the  wig,  the  white  scarf,  and 
the  black  gown  becoming  well  a remarkably 
expressive  and  benevolent  countenance,  “ with 
a sort  of  majesty  which  commanded  reverence 
from  all  that  approached  him.”  A picture  is 
given  of  St.  Botolph’s  Church,  with  its  massive 
gothic  tower.  This  interesting  chapter  of  Bos- 
ton history  is  taken  up  with  the  life  and  family 
of  this  good  man,  who  was  of  the  highest  uni- 
versity education,  a graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  remained  as  a teacher  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  for  fifteen  years. 
The  author  states  that  “in  1612  he  was  called 
by  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Boston  to  become 
the  Vicar  of  the  noble  and  venerable  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Botolph,  the  parish  church  of 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  church  he  was 
Vicar  from  1612  to  1632,  a period  of  twenty-one 


years.  The  church  of  St.  Botolph  was  erected 
A.D.  1309,  and  is  the  largest  without  aisles  in  the 
realm  of  England,  and  the  largest  without  tran- 
septs in  all  Europe,  its  length  being  291  feet 
and  its  breadth  99  feet.  The  tower  is  291  feet 
in  height,  resembling  that  of  the  great  Cathe- 
dral at  Antwerp,  and  forms  a landmark  for  a 
distance  of  forty  miles.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  building  corresponds  with  the  extreme 
height,  291  feet.  The  tower  has  365  steps,  the 
windows  number  52,  the  pillars  (in  the  interior) 
are  12 — corresponding  with  the  days,  weeks,  and 
months  of  the  year.  ...  It  was  a figurative 
saying  of  some  of  the  Pilgrims  who  settled  this 
Boston  (Mass.)  that  the  lamp  in  the  lantern  of 
St.  Botolph’s  ceased  to  burn  when  Cotton  left 
that  church  to  become  a shining  light  in  the 
wilderness  of  New  England,  and  to  preach  in 
the  low  hovel  with  its  mud  walls  and  roof  cov- 
ered with  thatch,  of  the  first  house  of  worship  in 
Boston.”  The  author  begins  his  article  by  stat- 
ing that  “in  December,  1885,  occurred  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  birth  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the 
‘Father  of  Boston,’  as  he  is  called,  who,  with 
John  Winthrop,  first  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  laid  deep  and  strong  the 
foundation  upon  which  has  been  built  the  great 
and  powerful  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.” 
The  Boston  of  England  was  perpetuated  in  the 
New  World,  through  the  good  Vicar  of  its  an- 
cient church.  Mr.  Brooks  continues : “ The  name 
of  Boston  was  given  to  the  embryo  metropolis 
of  New  England  in  honor  of  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
and  to  induce  him  to  become  the  religious 
teacher  of  the  people.”  Want  of  space  prevents 
more  quotations  at  length  from  this  fascinating 
story  of  early  New  England  settlement.  The 
consecration  of  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1891, 
called  forth  another  reference  to  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton in  a letter  from  Boston  published  in  the  New 
York  Critic,  in  which  the  writer  refers  to  the 
Bishop  and  his  brothers,  also  ministers,  in  the 
following  language,  specifically  claiming  for 
them  descent  from  this  worthy  old  Puritan : 
“ On  their  father’s  side  these  three  brothers  are 
descendants  of  the  eminent  Rev.  John  Cotton; 
and  one,  as  his  name  shows,  was  named  in  honor 
of  this  ‘patriarch  of  New  England,’  as  he  was 
called,  who  presided  over  the  first  church  in 
Boston  two  and  a half  centuries  ago.” 
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E.  W.  WILSON. 

HON.  EMANUEL  WILLIS  WILSON,  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  March  4, 
1885,  to  March  3,  1888,  extended  to  February  6, 
1890,  and  widely  known  as  a legislator  and  pub- 
lic man,  is  a native  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  Jefferson 
County,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia).  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  ex-Governor  Wilson  is  copied 
from  “ Prominent  Men  of  West  Virginia:”  “In 
1810  there  came  to  the  United  States  from 
England  an  eleven-year-old  boy,  named  James 
Fitzgerald  Wilson,  who  settled  and  grew  to 
manhood  in  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  where  he 
met  and  married  Maria  Spangler,  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, of  Revolutionary  ancestry,  whose  grand- 
father served  in  the  colonial  army.  Emanuel 
Willis  Wilson  was  the  third  son  in  a family  of 
six  children.  He  was  born  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
Va.,  August  II,  1844.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools,  finishing  with  a course  of  a 
year  and  a half  at  Burnham’s  American  Busi- 
ness College.  In  1866  he  energetically  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law,  without  an  instructor,  at 
home,  and  in  1869  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
his  native  county.  In  connection  with  his  legal 
studies  he  pursued  a course  of  thorough  general 
reading  and  study,  which  he  has  ever  continued. 
A Washington  city  journal  says  of  him:  ‘He  is 
to-day,  in  general,  scientific, historical,  and  polit- 
ical information,  as  well  as  in  literary  acquire- 
ments, one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
men  in  his  State.  ’ Rapidly  achieving  a leading 
position  at  the  bar  and  before  the  people,  in 
1870  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  to  represent  Jeffer- 
son County  in  the  Legislature.  In  1872  he  rep- 
resented his  district  in  the  Senate.  In  that  body 
he  became  conspicuous  by  his  able  and  success- 
ful opposition  to  a bill  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Kanawha  River  to  a corporation.  The  bill  had 
passed  the  House  and  was  on  its  third  reading 
in  the  Senate,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
Mr.  Wilson  obtained  the  floor  and  spoke  the 
session  out,  thus  saving  the  Kanawha  River 
from  corporate  control  and  opening  the  way  for 
the  magnificent  improvement  of  that  stream  by 
the  general  Government,  which  has  done  as 
much  toward  developing  and  making  this  won- 
derful young  State  as  any  other  factor,  if  not 
more.  He  moved  to  Kanawha  County  in  Sep- 
tember, 1874,  having,  April  27  of  the  same 


year,  married  an  estimable  lady  of  that  county 
— Miss  Henrietta  S.  Cotton,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  T.  Cotton,  the  oldest  practising  physician 
in  the  city  of  Charleston.  Three  living  children 
are  fruits  of  the  union:  Sallie  Ashton,  born 
April  I,  1880;  Willis,  born  May  6,  1 888 ; and  an  in- 
fant daughter  Nannie  Maria  Cotton,  June  8,  1890. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  to  represent  Kanawha 
County  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  re-elected 
in  1880.  Among  other  beneficent  measures 
which  he  originated  and  was  a zealous  advocate 
of  were  those  for  the  protection  of  miners  and 
laborers  from  the  evils  of  the  merchandise  check 
system ; to  exempt  the  tools  of  mechanics  from 
forced  sale  or  execution ; to  secure  the  inspec- 
tion and  ventilation  of  mines ; to  prohibit  unjust 
discrimination  in  railroad  freight  charges ; and 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  fraud, 
force,  and  bribery  at  elections.  It  would  appear 
from  this  record  that  he  was  among  the  first  of 
our  thoughtful  statesmen  whose  ideas  on  rail- 
road rate  discrimination  culminated  in  the  Con- 
gressional enactment  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law.  His  early  and  continuous  advocacy 
of  measures  to  prevent  election  frauds  in  the 
State  has  borne  at  least  the  partial  fruit  of  fix- 
ing the  attention  of  our  people  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  extirpating  this  growing  evil  on  the  body 
politic.  In  passing,  let  it  be  recorded  that  while 
Governor  he  has  in  every  message  to  the  State 
Legislature  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
remedy  for  the  wrong.  In  the  Legislature  of 
1880  he  was  elected  Speaker,  and  his  official 
record  corroborates  the  statements  of  members 
of  that  body  that  he  displayed  a thorough 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules  and  practice, 
and  filled  the  position  with  firm  impartiality 
and  universal  satisfaction.  As  regards  his 
gubernatorial  canvass,  we  quote  from  a letter 
written  by  an  old  wheel-horse  of  West  Virginia 
Democracy:  ‘For  several  years  previous  to  the 
gubernatorial  canvass  of  i884rthe  people  of 
his  portion  of  the  State  had  expressed  strong 
disapprobation  of  the  methods  of  ring  politi- 
cians, and  in  that  Convention — the  largest  ever 
held  in  the  State — they  determined  to  give  the 
self-asserted  managers  of  the  Democratic  party 
a rebuke  they  would  not  soon  forget  nor  recover 
from.  Personal  ambitions  and  monopolistic 
greed  received  a severe  blow  by  the  triumphant 
nomination  of  E.  Willis  Wilson  in  the  Conven- 
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tion  of  1884  at  Wheeling.  The  importance  of 
the  State’s  political  status  in  the  coming  Novem- 
ber election  was  too  great  to  permit  such  un- 
worthy personal  considerations  to  govern  the 
action  of  that  convention,  and  this  strengthened 
their  determination.  That  was  a remarkable 
canvass,  and  it  was  well  the  Democracy  had  a 
remarkable  man  to  conduct  it.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
not  only  the  formidable  organization  of  his 
political  opponents  to  meet,  but  he  was  met  by, 
at  least,  lethargy  on  the  part  of  an  openly  dis- 
affected portion  of  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  All  that  wealth,  prestige,  family, 
and  party  influence  could  do  having  failed  to 
defeat  him  in  the  Convention,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  disaffection  existed  in  the  canvass.  On 
the  hustings,  as  in  the  Convention,  he  exempli- 
fied what  was  said  of  him  by  a speaker  in  that 
body : “ All  his  life  he  had  encountered  opposi- 
tion, and  all  his  life  he  had  triumphed  over  it.” 
Mr.  Wilson  fought  his  battle  with  an  energy 
that  never  faltered  and  courage  that  never 
quailed.  He  visited  nearly  every  county  in 
the  State,  speaking,  when  required,  as  often  as 
thrice  a day,  and  inspiring  the  Democratic 
masses  with  such  enthusiasm  as  they  had  never 
felt  before.  ’ The  result  of  that  hotly  contested 
canvass  is  known.  As  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, his  friends  have  no  cause  to  regret  their 
choice.  Fortunate  in  having  for  his  State  offi- 
cers men  selected  from  the  very  best,  intel- 
lectually and  practically,  that  could  be  found, 
he  has — as  is  acknowledged  by  men  of  all  par- 
ties— improved  every  department  of  the  execu- 
tive : remedied  many  defects  and  weaknesses  in 
the  co-ordinate  branches,  or  greatly  neutralized 
evils  arising  outside  of  his  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion. His  bitterest  enemies  have  not  yet  seri- 
ously denied  that  his  term  has  been  character- 
ized by  untiring  energy,  marked  ability,  and 
personal  and  official  integrity.  Being  human, 
he  has,  doubtless,  not  been  perfect.  But  the 
imprint  of  his  independent  administration  is 
already  seen  throughout  the  State,  and  will  be 
recognized  in  its  prosperity  long  after  he  shall 
have  passed  away.  As  an  evidence  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  what  his  messages  plead  for,  and  his 
legislative  efforts  worked  for  a remedy  for  elec- 
tion frauds — a history  of  the  close  of  his  admin- 
istration and  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
his  legal  successor  should  find  place  in  these 


pages  for  the  benefit  of  coming  law-makers. 
The  Governor  held  his  office  after  the  four  years 
for  which  he  was  elected  expired.  His  term  ex- 
pired on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1889.  At  the 
November  election  in  1888,  General  Nathan  Goff 
was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  and 
Judge  A.  B.  Fleming  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  same  office.  The  Legislature  was 
Democratic  on  joint  ballot  by  one  majority, 
there  being  in  the  Legislature  46  Democrats 
and  45  Republicans.  The  vote  for  Governor 
was  very  close.  Judge  Fleming  conceded  that 
on  the  face  of  the  returns  from  the  various  coun- 
ties General  Goff  had  a plurality  of  1 10  votes. 
He  therefore  gave  notice  to  General  Goff,  in 
pursuance  of  law,  that  he  would  contest  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Governor  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  more  than  1,000  illegal  votes  cast  for 
Goff,  and  that  he,  Fleming,  was  elected  by  the 
legal  voters  of  the  State.  As  soon  as  the  Leg- 
islature assembled  in  joint  session.  Judge  Flem- 
ing filed  before  them  his  notice  of  contest.  The 
Legislature,  by  a majority  of  one,  refused  to 
open  and  publish  the  vote  for  Governor,  and 
declined  to  declare  any  one  elected  Governor, 
pending  the  contest;  taking  the  position  that 
under  the  Constitution  no  one  could  take  the 
office  of  Governor  with  a doubtful  title  and  then 
at  the  end  of  a contest  be  ousted  from  the  office ; 
and,  without  reading  the  returns  for  Governor, 
by  resolution  sent  all  said  returns,  together 
with  the  notice  of  the  contest,  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mitte  on  Contest,  elected  by  the  Legislature. 
The  Legislature  expired  by  limitation  before 
the  4th  day  of  March.  On  that  day  General 
Goff,  claiming  to  have  been  duly  elected  Gov- 
ernor, took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  Governor’s 
chamber  and  demanded  possession  of  the  office 
from  Governor  Wilson,  which  demand  the  Gov- 
ernor politely  but  firmly  refused.  On  the 
same  day,  Hon.  R.  S.  Carr,  President  of  the 
Senate,  also  took  the  oath  of  office  and  demanded 
of  Governor  Wilson  that  he  turn  over  the  office 
to  him,  which  demand  was  also  refused.  Gen- 
eral Goff  claimed  that  he  had  been  duly  elected 
Governor,  and  that  the  Legislature,  failing  to 
so  declare  it,  violated  its  constitutional  duty, 
and  that  he  could  not  by  such  failure  be  de- 
prived of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
by  the  people.  President  Carr  based  his  claim 
on  the  ground  that  Governor  Wilson’s  term  had 
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expired,  and  there  was  a vacancy  in  the  office. 
General  Goff  at  once  filed  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  a petition  for  a mandamus  to 
compel  Governor  Wilson  to  yield  the  office  of 
Governor  to  him.  The  Governor  at  once  ap- 
peared to  the  petition,  and  in  an  earnest  speech 
contended  that  General  Goff  was  not  entitled  to 
the  office,  because  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  no  one  was  entitled  to  assume  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  Governor  until  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  assembled  in  joint  session,  he 
was  declared  duly  elected  to  that  position,  and 
this  declaration  the  Legislature  in  joint  assem- 
bly refused  to  make  pending  the  contest  for  the 
office : and  that  the  Constitution  having  devolved 
the  duty  of  publishing  the  vote  and  declaring 
who  was  elected  on  the  Joint  Assembly,  the 
Supreme  Court,  a co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
State  Government,  had  no  jurisdiction  to  inter- 
fere. The  Court  so  decided  and  denied  the 
mandamus  prayed  for.  In  this  case  the  Court 
did  not  decide  Governor  Wilson’s  right  to  hold 
over  pending  the  contest,  because  that  point, 
as  they  held,  was  not  involved,  inasmuch  as 
General  Goff  did  not  have  a legal  title  to  the 
office.  Hon.  R.  S.  Carr,  President  of  the  Senate, 
then  filed  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  State  a petition  claiming  that  Governor 
Wilson’s  term  had  expired,  and  he  had  no  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  hold  over,  and  praying 
a mandamus  to  compel  Governor  Wilson  to  turn 
over  the  office  to  him  until  the  vacancy  be 
filled ; claiming  the  right  to  the  office  under  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares,  ‘in 
case  of  the  death,  resignation,  failure  to  qualify, 
or  other  disability  of  the  Governor,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall  discharge  the  duties  of 
Governor  until  such  vacancy  be  filled  or  such 
disability  be  removed.’  Governor  Wilson  at 
once  appeared  and  resisted  the  application  for 
a mandamus,  and  in  an  elaborate  argument  en- 
deavored to  show  that  Mr.  Carr  had  no  right  to 
the  office  because,  under  the  Constitution,  be- 
fore he  could  have  such  right  there  must  first 
be  a Governor,  declared  by  the  Legislature  duly 
elected,  who  as  Governor  might  die,  resign,  fail 
to  qualify,  or  be  under  other  disability.  He  fur- 
ther showed  that  by  another  provision  of  the 
same  Constitution  it  was  his  duty  ‘to  continue 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  until  his 
successor  was  duly  elected  and  qualified.  ’ That 


he  was  but  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  holding  over,  as  no  one  had  yet  ap- 
peared to  claim  the  office  who  had  been  by  the 
Joint  Assembly,  the  only  body  having  power  so 
to  do,  declared  elected,  and,  therefore,  in  a posi- 
tion to  qualify  and  relieve  him.  That  when 
that  one  should  come  so  clothed  with  the  right 
to  succeed  him  he  would  gladly  yield  the  office. 
The  Court  decided  that  Mr.  Carr  had  no  right  to 
the  office,  and  it  was  Governor  Wilson’s  duty 
to  remain  in  the  office  until  his  successor  was 
declared  by  the  Legislature  duly  elected,  and 
had  after  such  declaration  qualified.  These 
two  decisions  will  be  found  in  the  Thirty-second 
West  Virginia  Reports,  which  show  why  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  was  continued  Governor  after  his 
term  had  expired.”  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
sketch  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  gubernatorial  experi- 
ence, may  be  added  in  detail  some  of  the  public 
events  in  which,  as  a legislator,  he  was  the 
principal  actor.  His  advocacy  of  a railroad  leg- 
islation of  a restrictive  and  controlling  character 
is  shown  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  during  the  session  of  1881.  This  bill, 
which  he  drew  and  introduced,  was  entitled,  “ A 
bill  to  establish  reasonable  maximum  rates  of 
charges,  to  provide  for  the  correction  of  abuses, 
to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extortions 
in  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  all  railroad  com- 
panies and  corporations  heretofore  or  hereafter 
organized,  and  owning  and  operating  any  rail- 
road wholly  within  or  partly  within  and  partly 
without  this  State,  for  the  transportation  of 
freights,  to  protect  the  just  rights  of  the  public 
concerning  the  same,  and  to  enforce  the  same 
by  adequate  penalties.”  This  was  a just  and 
proper  measure  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  that  its 
earnest  advocacy  earned  for  Mr.  Wilson  the 
name  of  “ Railroad  Fighter  ” redounds  highly  to 
his  credit.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  and  in  its 
favor  Mr.  Wilson  made  a speech  that  was  as 
appropriate  for  an  appellate  court  as  for  a leg- 
islative bod}’’.  It  practically  outlined  the  pres- 
ent Interstate  Commerce  Law,  and  the  severest 
construction  put  upon  it  would  amount  to  no 
more  than  a demand  that  the  railroad  companies 
perform  their  duties  as  common  carriers  and 
adhere  to  just  and  honest  principles  in  dealing 
with  the  public.  After  quoting  the  law  and 
such  authorities  as  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  and 
I citing  many  cases  to  establish  the  right  of  leg- 
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islatures  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  limits — a 
sovereign  parliamentary  right — Mr.  Wilson  goes 
on  to  say,  and  very  properly,  in  rebuke  of  the 
companies’  efforts  to  thwart  these  and  like 
measures;  " The  purpose  is  too  obvious  to  need 
comment.  The  fact  that  such  means  are  adopted 
to  compel  men  to  do  the  bidding  of  these  com- 
panies, that  men  are  weighed  down  with  such 
galling  chains  of  oppression,  is  an  outrage  that 
should  promptly  receive  the  indignant  and  mer- 
ited rebuke  of  this  assembly.  It  is  an  evil  of 
itself  that  should  be  extirpated  at  any  hazard. 
Free  men  to  be  driven  like  sheep  in  the  sham- 
bles under  the  insolent  threats  of  these  monop- 
olies ! And  shall  we  sit  idly  here  and  pass  it 
over  in  submissive  silence?  The  spirit  of  the 
people  will  not  tolerate  it,  and  Justice  cries 
aloud  for  the  protecting  hand  of  the  law.  It  is 
by  such  nefarious  causes  and  others  of  like 
kindred  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
groaning  under  the  oppression  of  corporate 
monopolies.  But  the  time  has  come  when  it 
must  cease.  From  every  quarter  of  this  country 
comes  up  the  cheering  intelligence  that  public 
sentiment  is  rising  in  revolt  to  reassert  the 
rights  of  the  people ; and  the  chains  and  mana- 
cles will  be  broken  asunder,  and  railroad  cor- 
porations will  be  taught  to  know  that  they  are 
neither  above  nor  larger  than  the  law,  and  that 
the  public  good  has  higher  claims  upon  the 
Government  than  the  insatiate  greed  for  individ- 
ual gain.”  Following  with  an  interesting  de- 
scriptive reference  to  the  resources  of  the  State, 
and  again  affirming  the  power  of  the  legislature 
“ to  end  the  monumental  abuses  that  paralyze 
our  progress,”  he  said  in  closing:  “ Unite  in  this 
measure  of  relief,  and  the  great  Keystone  State 
will  yield  the  palm  to  the  queen  of  the  forest 
and  black  diamond.”  Another  instance  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  unflinching  and  persistent  antagonism 
of  class  legislation  was  afforded  in  1872,  when 
the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  Company 
sought  to  obtain  charter  privileges  for  naviga- 
tion of  the  Kanawha  River.  This  stream  from 
the  falls  to  the  Ohio  is  a most  important  water- 
course. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  men,  at  least,  who  advocated  the  bill  meant 
well  and  had  been  all  their  lives  seeking  better 
transportation  facilities.  The  bill  had  passed 
the  House  and  was  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
Senate  for  the  third  reading  and  final  passage 


on  the  morning  of  adjournment.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  adjournment  day  Mr.  Wilson  concluded 
that  all  was  not  right,  and  rising  to  a privilege 
of  discussing  the  bill  he  held  the  floor  until  after 
the  time  of  adjournment — some  nine  hours  and 
more ; and  it  is  said  that  the  official  clock,  even, 
was  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  managed  to  hold 
back  a full  half-hour  in  hopes  that  the  “ great 
objector”  in  this  case  would  desist — but  he  kept 
on  and  the  bill  was  lost,  while  Mr.  Wilson  earned 
the  sobriquet  that  is  often  coupled  with  his  name 
to  this  day,  and  is  very  suggestive  of  blustering 
weather.  The  happy  result  of  it  all  has  been 
that  the  Government  afterward  appropriated 
vast  sums  for  improving  the  Kanawha,  and  with 
its  present  lock  systems  heavy  coal  tows  pass 
the  channel  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  free 
of  toll.  Had  the  company  seeking  the  charter 
been  successful,  they  would  have  possessed  the 
title  to  the  river,  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment neither  would  have  recognized  nor  paid 
for,  and  in  all  likelihood  a merely  superficial 
waterway  and  heavy  tolls  would  have  been  the 
permanent  result  instead  of  the  present  admira- 
ble and  certainly  bettering  conditions  of  lockage 
and  channel  that  is  free  to  all  and  costs  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State  not  a copper,  but  which 
Uncle  Sam  himself  pays  for  cheerfully  and  lib- 
erally in  annual  appropriations  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements.  During  ex-Govemor 
Wilson’s  candidacy  for  Congress  in  1890,  “A 
Friend  of  Kanawha”  wrote  of  him  and  published 
in  the  Charleston  Daily  Gazette  the  following 
summary  of  his  public  career : 

“ I.  In  1871,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to 
remove  the  capital  from  Charleston,  as  a Dele- 
gate in  the  Legislature  he  spoke  and  voted 
against  the  bill.  2.  When  the  capital  was  re- 
moved to  Wheeling,  in  1875,  associated  with  the 
late  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Quarrier  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Fer- 
guson, he  represented  the  interests  of  Kanawha 
in  the  injunction  suit  before  the  Circuit  Court 
and  Court  of  Appeals.  3.  Associated  with  the 
same  gentlemen  as  a Delegate  to  the  Legisla- 
ture from  Kanawha  in  1877,  their  united  efforts 
were  successfully  directed  to  the  passage  of  a 
bill  submitting  the  capital  location  to  a vote  of 
the  people.  When  the  question  came  before 
the  people,  we  had  the  active,  energetic  work 
of  Mr.  Wilson  for  more  than  three  months, 
reaching  over  three-fourths  of  the  entire  State, 
speaking  and  advocating  the  location  at  Charles- 
ton. Neither  as  attorney  nor  canvasser  did  he 
ever  ask  or  receive  compensation.  In  1866  the 
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franchises  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Canal  Company  were  forfeited.  In  1872  a bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  having  for 
its  object  the  revival  of  the  old  company  and 
turning  it  over  to  the  hands  of  a few  private  in- 
dividuals. The  bill  had  passed  the  House  and 
was  on  its  third  reading  in  the  Senate  with  a 
majority  in  its  favor.  There  was  but  one  way 
to  defeat  it,  and  that  was  done  by  Wilson  get- 
ting the  floor  and  preventing  a vote  by  speaking 
the  session  out.  But  for  this,  there  would  have 
been  no  locks  and  dams  upon  the  Kanawha,  and 
it  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  private  par- 
ties, collecting  tolls  from  every  boat  upon  its 
waters.  During  his  administration  as  Gov- 
ernor, the  valuation  of  railroad  property  was 
raised  to  a reasonable  figure — from  30  to  40  per 
cent  more  than  formerly — the  continual  vexa- 
tious delays  of  railroad  tax-paying  settled;  $193,- 
000  turned  into  the  State  of  back  taxes  due  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  ($38,000  of  which 
went  into  the  treasury  of  Kanawha  County)  and 
the  prompt  payment  of  railroad  taxes  secured 
for  the  future.  During  his  administration,  by  the 
prompt  collection  of  the  public  revenues  and 
the  application  thereof  to  the  proper  funds,  the 
distributable  school  fund  was  doubled,  without 
an  increase  of  the  tax  rate,  so  that  with  the 
State  fund  only  the  schools  were  opened  four 
months  instead  of  two ; in  the  mean  time  about 
$500,000  State  indebtedness  paid  off,  and  every 
institution  of  the  State  admittedly  in  better 
condition  than  when  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  office.  He  has  continually  advocated,  and 
time  and  again  recommended,  the  passage  of 
laws  for  the  purification  of  politics  and  to  secure 
to  every  citizen  the  right  to  cast  his  ballot  freely 
and  without  interference  by  any  one.  The 
Democratic  party  holds  the  reins  of  State  gov- 
ernment to-day,  and  a Democratic  Governor  oc- 
cupies the  executive  chair.  Governor  Wilson 
was  not  found  wanting  when  the  time  came  to 
assert  the  rights  of  Democracy  against  an  ag- 
gressive and  clamorous  opposition ; and  but  for 
his  courageous  and  unyielding  stand,  the  State 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans  to-day, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  Congressional 
seats  to  contest.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  his 
public  career  has  been  one  continual  fight  for 
the  people;  that  the  State  has  never  had  a 
more  faithful  servant,  the  Democratic  party  a 
more  earnest  worker,  nor  Kanawha  a better 
friend.” 

Although  an  aggressive  man  in  a public  sense, 
it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  state  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Wilson  as  a lawyer  never  prosecuted  in  a 
criminal  case.  Always  for  the  defence  in  such 
cases,  he  has  refused  thousands  of  dollars  in 
retainers  to  appear  for  the  prosecution.  The 
new  Election  Law  of  1891  of  West  Virginia 


was  drawn  by  ex-Governor  Wilson,  and  slightly 
amended  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  by 
ex-Judge  Ferguson,  and  it  is  a safe  statement 
to  make  that  no  State  in  the  Union  has  a more 
consummate  protection  against  illegal  ballots 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Australian  system. 


ARCHIBALD  WOODS. 

COLONEL  ARCHIBALD  WOODS,  a dis- 
tinguished pioneer  citizen  of  Wheeling,  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Federal 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  second  Pres- 
ident of  the  North  Western  Bank  of  Virginia, 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  representative 
men  of  Ohio  County  and  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
popular  citizen.  Of  Revolutionary  experiences, 
he  had  about  him  the  halo  of  glory  that  was 
always  associated  with  even  the  most  humble 
patriot  of  the  army;  and  as  he  had  been  an 
officer  in  command  under  the  most  noble  and 
illustrious  of  Washington’s  generals,  that  fact 
gave  a charm  to  his  personality  that  was  ever 
potent  and  attractive.  His  management  of  the 
great  North  Western  Bank  with  its  four  branches 
for  two  decades  and  over,  until  death  took  him 
from  his  high  trust,  is  illustrative  of  the  most 
unabating  success  and  personal  integrity  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  American  banking. 
Most  fortunately  the  following  obituary  of  Colo- 
nel Woods  was  discovered  in  the  Wheeling 
Times  and  Advertiser  at  the  Public  Library, 
when  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Woods,  a grandson,  hap- 
pily availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  for  hav- 
ing it  republished  in  this  volume  as  accessible 
history  and  reference.  Mr.  Woods  also  provid- 
ed the  excellent  steel  engraving  made  from  an 
oil-painting  now  in  his  possession  that  shows 
“ Colonel  Archie,”  as  he  was  affectionately 
called,  at  his  very  best;  and  it  is  the  same 
painting  that  for  years  adorned  the  President’s 
room  of  the  North  Western  Bank.  The  obituary 
is  copied  literally  just  as  it  was  printed,  and 
seems  to  have  been  as  literally  copied  from  the 
manuscript  by  the  compositor,  who  did  not 
change  the  original  nor  interfere  with  the  punc- 
tuation. It  is  the  tribute  of  a sincere  friend, 
and  he  has  given  to  history  a serious,  thought- 
ful, and  interesting  biography  of  one  whose 
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name  and  the  example  of  whose  lifelong  career 
adds  lustre  to  the  annals  of  Ohio  County.  The 
notice  of  death  is  copied  from  the  Wheeling 
Times  and  Advertiser  of  October  27,  1846: 

“Died. — On  Monday,  the  26th  inst.,  on  his 
farm  two  miles  East  of  this  city,  Col.  Archibald 
Woods,  aged  eighty-two  years.  His  funeral 
will  proceed  from  his  late  residence,  on  this  day 
(Tuesday)  at  i o’clock  p.m.,  to  the  stone  meet- 
ing house  on  ^ Wheeling  Creek.  An  obituary 
notice  of  the  deceased  will  appear  on  the  mor- 
row.’’ 

In  the  same  paper  of  the  28th  of  October  is 
this  sketch  of  the  deceased  banker : “ Col.  Ar- 
chibald Woods,  whose  demise  has  been  recently 
announced,  is  entitled,  from  his  character  and 
standing  in  the  community,  amidst  which  he 
has  so  long  resided,  to  a more  extended  notice, 
as  a tribute  to  his  memory.  He  has  passed 
from  among  us,  in  the  maturity  of  an  old  age, 
having  suffered  but  little  from  the  ordinary 
frailties  and  infirmities  of  years,  until  within 
three  months  preceding  his  death.  He  lived  to 
connect  in  his  own  memory  the  history  and 
times  of  the  last  century  with  those  of  the 
present,  and  to  witness  the  rise  and  growth  of 
our  nation  and  its  institutions,  from  their  earli- 
est infancy,  to  the  present  time ; he  was  him- 
self an  humble  actor  in  scenes  and  transactions, 
long  gone  by,  which  will  never  cease  to  be  ob- 
jects of  patriotic  interest  to  present  and  future 
generations.  Colonel  Woods  was  born  on  the 
14th  day  of  November  in  the  year  1764,  in  Albe- 
marle County,  State  of  Virginia,  and  early  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Botetourt  County  in 
the  same  State : he  was  residing  in  that  county 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  when 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  as  a Sergeant  in  a 
volunteer  company  of  Virginia  riflemen,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  John  Cartmill,  and  marched 
with  that  company  direct  to  North  Carolina, 
where  they  joined  the  army,  and  served  in  the 
regiment  of  Col.  Otho  H.  Williams,  General 
Green  being  at  the  time  commander-in-chief  in 
that  section  of  the  country ; he  participated  in 
the  energetic  and  efficient  services  rendered  by 
Colonel  Williams  and  others  under  his  command 
on  the  waters  of  the  Haw  and  the  Almanee, 
during  the  important  and  arduous  campaign  of 
1781;  services  rendered  by  meeting  in  detach- 


ment and  keeping  at  bay  the  trained  troops  of 
Tarlton  and  Cornwallis,  and  such  as  elicited 
the  encomiums  of  their  distinguished  general. 
Shortly  after  the  occurrence  before  mentioned, 
he  with  others  of  his  company  was  transferred 
to  the  division  of  the  army  then  in  Virginia, 
when  he  returned  still  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
Sergeant  to  the  company  to  which  he  was  then 
attached ; having  joined  the  division  of  the  army 
then  in  Virginia  under  General  Wayne,  (the 
Marquis  de  Latayette  holding  the  supreme  com- 
mand) he  was  in  July  of  the  same  year  present 
at  the  celebrated  action  of  Jamestown,  when 
the  Americans,  owing  to  a misapprehension  of 
the  Marquis,  with  a great  disparity  of  numbers, 
eneountered  the  whole  British  army  under  Lord 
Cornwallis:  the  misapprehension  consisted  in 
his  supposing  that  the  main  force  of  the  enemy 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  that  only  a detach- 
ment remained  on  the  side,  when  the  attack 
was  commenced ; the  mistake,  however,  was  dis- 
covered after  considerable  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  and  the  American  forces  were  orderly 
conducted  to  a place  of  safety.  After  the  last- 
named  event.  Colonel  Woods  marched  with 
a portion  of  the  army  to  Amelia  County ; while 
there  and  in  camp,  he  was  entirely  prostrated 
with  a disease,  then  greatly  prevalent,  and  after 
remaining  for  two  months,  received  an  honora- 
ble discharge  from  under  the  hand  of  Brig. -Gen. 
William  Campbell;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
feebleness,  one  of  the  soldiers  was  ordered  to 
wait  upon  and  accompany  him  to  his  home ; he 
was  prevented  from  accompanying  the  army  to 
Yorktown,  where  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
in  the  following  month,  (October)  to  the  allied 
forces,  in  effect  closed  our  great  Revolutionary 
struggle  for  independence.  Thus  did  Colonel 
Woods,  while  comparatively  a youth,  volunteer 
his  services  for  the  freedom  of  his  country  from 
the  yoke  of  British  tyranny.  After  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  having  married,  he  re- 
moved to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  settled 
in  Ohio  County — the  whole  of  northwestern 
Virginia  was  then  a frontier  settlement,  sub- 
ject to  the  constant  incursions  and  murderous 
depredations  of  the  Indians — he  cast  in  his  lot 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  contributed  his  aid 
for  years,  not  only  here,  but  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Ohio,  to  protect  the  defenceless  against 
the  barbarous  attacks  of  the  savages.  In  the 
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war  with  the  Indians,  he  served  in  almost  every 
grade  of  office  from  a sergeant  to  a field  officer. 
Colonel  Woods  led  an  active  life,  and  spent  a 
number  of  his  earlier  years  as  a public  surveyor, 
in  surveying  the  lands  in  this  district  of  the 
State.  A few  years  after  his  removal  to  the  West, 
he  purchased  the  farm,  within  two  miles  of  the 
present  city  of  Wheeling,  upon  which  he  had 
lived  for  fifty  years,  and  upon  which  he  died. 
Long  connected  with  the  scenes  and  pursuits  of 
a life  in  the  country,  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  remove  to  town.  In  the  year  1788,  he  was 
chosen  a delegate  from  Ohio  County  to  the  Vir- 
ginia convention,  called  by  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  present  Federal  Constitution, 
which  was  then  submitted  to  the  State  for  their 
consideration ; he  immediately  repaired  to  Rich- 
mond, and  took  his  seat  as  a member  of  that 
body;  he  witnessed  the  mighty  display  of  elo- 
quence and  patriotism,  then  elicited  by  the  con- 
flict Qf  great  minds,  engaged  upon  a subject 
of  the  most  momentous  importance  to  the  coun- 
try. The  debates  of  the  convention,  containing 
the  speeches  of  Madison,  Henry,  Mason,  and 
others,  still  form  valuable  comments  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Colonel 
Woods  gave  his  aid  and  his  vote  in  favor  of  its 
adoption  and  long  lived  to  realize  the  blessings 
of  its  practical  operation,  and  to  approve  of  the 
course  which  he  then  pursued ; he  may  possibly 
have  been  the  last  surviving  member  of  that 
distinguished  body.  He  subsequently  served 
his  country  at  intervals  for  several  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  He 
enjoyed  a personal  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  distinguished  fathers  of  our  country,  and 
many  years  after  the  occurrence  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  and  conversing  with  the  illustri- 
ous Lafayette  upon  the  disastrous  scenes  of 
Jamestown,  in  which  they  both  had  personally 
engaged.  Colonel  Woods  was  early  commis- 
sioned a Magistrate  of  Ohio  County,  and  for  a 
long  time  preceding  his  death,  was  the  presid- 
ing Justice  of  the  County  Court.  During  the 
war  of  1812,  when  Virginia  was  called  upon  for 
her  quota  of  troops,  acting  under  his  commission 
of  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Virginia 
militia,  he  organized  and  mustered  into  service : 
and  in  obedience  to  orders,  commenced  his 
march  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  After  ad- 


vancing some  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  his  orders 
were  countermanded,  the  government  in  the 
mean  time  being  determined  upon  a treaty  of 
peace,  and  the  soldiers  were  disbanded  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes.*  Colonel  Woods  returned 
to  his  farm,  and  by  the  gradual  advance  of  prop- 
erty, purchased  by  him  in  early  times,  became 
possessed  of  an  ample  estate.  A few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Northwestern  Bank  of 
Virginia,  he  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  of 
that  institution,  which  office  he  held  for  upward 
of  twenty  successive  years,  until  his  death. 
He  acted  for  several  years  (until  his  resigna- 
tion) as  Pension  Agent,  or  almoner  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  many  surviving  soldiers  of  the  Rev- 
olution, to  whose  comfort  and  support  he  often 
contributed  from  his  own  means.  His  political 
principles  were  formed  with  the  formation  of 
our  government;  and  believing  the  principles 
and  views  of  national  policy  advocated  by  the 
great  Whig  party  of  the  present  day  to  be  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  wise  and  patriotic 
founders  of  our  institutions,  he  always  gave 
that  party  his  cordial  support.  He  was  truly  a 
Virginian  and  one  attached  to  the  soil  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  native  State ; hospitable  and 
kind  in  his  residence,  and  liberal  to  all  who 
stood  in  need.  He  was  a man  of  enlarged  intel- 
ligence and  close  observation,  and  employed 
much  of  his  time,  especially  in  later  years,  in 
acquiring  the  knowledge  furnished  by  the  stand- 
ard works  and  publications  of  the  day.  In  his 
private  character,  in  all  his  transactions  with 
men,  and  in  all  his  public  trusts,  he  maintained 
throughout  his  life  an  unblemished  reputation 
for  the  strictest  integrity.  Of  a cheerful  and 
communicative  disposition,  he  was  courteous 
and  affable  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low-men. He  was  temperate  and  regular  in  all 
the  habits  of  his  life,  and  perhaps  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  the  morning  sun  never  found  him  in 


*Hon.  J.  J.  Woods  has  a printed  list  of  the  Virginia  Mi- 
litia, being  the  result  of  a law  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, January  28,  1804,  “to  reduce  into  one”  the  several  acts 
governing  the  militia  of  the  State  and  completing  a full  and 
revised  statement  of  the  force,  giving  every  regiment  and 
company  with  the  names  of  commissioned  officers.  Colonel 
Woods,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Ohio  County  Militia,  was 
in  the  Tenth  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Benj.  Briggs  commanding. 
The  date  of  his  commission  was  December  5,  1809.  The  Tenth 
Brigade  belonged  to  the  Third  Division,  Maj.-Gen.  John 
Smith,  of  Frederick,  commanding.  This  large  printed  sheet, 
making  several  folios,  is  dated  Richmond,  June  26,  1812. 
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his  bed.  He  maintained  throughout  his  life,  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  republican  style  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  times  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
reared.  It  is  not  pretended  in  a sketch  like  this, 
to  present  anything  in  detail,  but  simply  to 
notice  some  of  the  prominent  acts  and  features 
in  the  life  and  character  of  the  departed ; while 
the  unobtrusive  virtues  of  his  private  life  will 
be  long  felt  and  remembered  by  those  who  were 
intimately  associated  with  him.  But  he  has 
gone  from  among  us,  gone  from  the  scenes  and 
associations  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 
conversant  and  usefully  employed.  His  last 
end  was  peace;  he  died  in  the  faith,  sustained 
by  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  religion.” 

“North  Western  Bank  of  Virginia, 
Main  St.,  Wheeling. 

Arch.  Woods,  President,  J.  List,  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS. 

A Woods  W W Shriver  G W Thompson 

Z Jacob  O W Mitchell  Thos  Johnston 

Thos  Pauli  D Steenrod  A F Woods 

Meeting  on  Thursday  of  each  week.” 

The  foregoing  is  a copy  of  the  standing  notice 
of  the  bank  as  it  appeared  in  the  Times  and 
Advertiser  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Wood’s  death. 
The  names  were  printed  without  either  periods 
or  commas.  There  was  no  change  made  until 
Friday,  December  25,  when  the  name  of  T. 
Johnston  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  list  in 
place  of  A.  Woods  and  T.  Sweeney  in  the  place 
of  T.  Johnston.  The  name  of  Arch.  Woods  as 
President  therefore  continued  in  print  from  the 
time  of  his  death  to  December  25,  but  whether 
the  changes  appearing  in  the  advertisement  on 
that  day  had  been  made  at  the  first  bank  meet- 
ing following  his  death  (October  29)  or  on 
December  24,  the  Thursday  preceding  Christ- 
mas Day,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  Times  to 
determine.  For  a period,  then,  of  twenty  years 
Colonel  Woods’  name  had  appeared  unbrokenly 
as  the  President  of  the  bank,  and  on  December 
25,  1846,  it  gave  place  to  that  of  his  successor. 
There  was  no  “ local”  mention  made  whatever 
either  to  the  deceased  President  or  to  the  bank 
management.  Yet  this  is  not  so  strange,  after 
all,  considering  what  a sleepy  affair  the  Times 
and  Advertiser  was  compared  with  Wheeling 
papers  of  to-day.  The  best  part  of  the  Times 
was  taken  up  with  advertisements  of  “ panaceas,” 


“ health  restorers,”"  consolidated  lotteries,”  etc., 
in  astonishing  profusion,  together  with  every 
conceivable  business  advertisement,  and  all 
mixed  together  in  the  most  reckless  arrange- 
ment. The  average  amount  of  reading  matter 
in  the  Daily  Times  (and  the  weeklies  would  be 
about  the  same)  was  about  five  columns  on  the 
second  page,  out  of  a total  of  twenty-eight  col- 
umns. News  of  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton, the  messages  of  President  and  Governor, 
speeches  of  Webster,  etc.,  were  given  in  full, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  al- 
ways fully  reported  (it  enables  the  reader  to 
realize  what  a comparatively  venerable  institu- 
tion it  is  as  he  glances  over  the  solid  columns  of 
reports  and  meetings  held  forty-six  years  ago!). 
But  Wheeling  local  news — there  was  none 
printed  outside  of  paid  advertisements  of  busi- 
ness firms.  It  is  therefore  in  order  that  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  Colonel  Woods’  death,  and 
there  was  not  even  so  much  as  an  advertise- 
ment notice  of  the  resolutions  of  condolence 
passed,  if  there  were  any,  as  most  probably 
there  were,  at  the  time  of  the  bank  meeting  fol- 
lowing his  death.  His  unknown  Boswell,  who 
may  have  been  a bank  official,  could  have  given 
much  more  that  we  should  like  to  have  known 
about  Colonel  Woods — about  his  brothers,  his 
wife  and  numerous  family — a deficiency  of  state- 
ment which  he  alludes  to  in  closing  his  friendly 
tribute ; but  we  shall  not  have  a word  of  fault- 
finding to  add,  and  we  regret  that  his  name  as 
biographer  is  not  known  to  us.  The  writer  has 
had  access  to  a package  of  historical  documents 
that  belonged  to  Colonel  Woods  which  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Hon.  J. 
J.  Woods.  Several  have  been  copied  and  added 
as  foot-notes,  being  accurate  verifications  of  the 
obituary.*  The  autograph  of  Colonel  Woods  is 

* “7(7  Col.  Commandant  of  Ohio  County  Militia. 

“ I congratulate  you  and  my  country  on  the  restoration  of 
an  honorable  peace.” 

General  Jackson  afterward  became  a United  States  Judge 
and  resided  in  Clarksburg.  Both  in  military  legislation  and 
civil  life  he  was  a highly  representative  man. — (Editor.) 

Adjutant-General  Chirboone  W.  Gooch  sent  out  “General 
Orders”  under  date  of  Richmond,  February  20,  1815,  declar- 
ing that  “ Peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
having  been  announced,  the  necessity  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  ‘ autho- 
rizing the  raising  of  a Regular  Force  for  the  defence  of  the 
State,’  no  longer  exists.  The  Courts  Marshal  of  the  several 
Regiments  are,  therefore,  advised  to  adjourn  and  not  reas- 
semble until  further  orders.”  The  paper  concludes  with  a 
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taken  from  a private  letter  addressed  to  “ The 
Hon.  Daniel  Shelley,  a member  of  Congress, 
Washington  City.”  This  letter  bears  date  28th 
of  March,  1812.  The  writing  is  noticeable  for 
neatness  and  the  lines  are  as  straight  as  if  ruled 
paper  had  been  used  instead  of  plain ; while  the 
punctuation  is  very  good.  The  signature  is 
rather  crowded  in  the  lower  comer  of  the  sheet, 
and  is  smaller  than  he  usually  signed  bank  paper 
and  contracts,  but  identical  as  to  style.  The 
letter  had  been  sealed,  but  probably  not  sent,  or 
else  a copy  had  been  made  for  the  mail,  as  no 
marks  of  transmission  are  visible;  possibly  it 
may  have  been  returned  by  Mr.  Sheffey,  but 
more  likely  it  is  the  original  draft,  as  Colonel 
Woods  kept  hand-made  copies  of  all  his  letters. 
The  Rev.  Edgar  Woods,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  living  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  is  a cousin 
of  Hon.  J.  J.  Woods,  and  on  August  5,  1880, 
wrote  him  at  considerable  length  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  family  history.  These  extracts  are  se- 
lected as  of  more  or  less  public  interest  bearing 
upon  the  early  life  and  first  settlement  of  Col- 
onel Woods  and  his  brothers  in  Ohio  County; 
“ Now  I will  tell  you  what  I know,  chiefly  from 
what  Grandfather  Woods  told  me;  some  items 
also  came  from  Grandmother  Woods.  You  are 
right — the  names  of  our  great-grandfather  and 


patriotic  outburst  commemorative  of  the  fact  that  “ There 
has  been  no  instance  to  which  the  voice  of  Virginia  has  been 
raised  to  secure  any  exclusive  advantage  to  herself.  There 
has  been  no  call  upon  her  to  make  a sacrifice  of  State  inter- 
est for  the  preservation  of  National  Character  or  Rights, 
which  she  has  not  obeyed.”  . . . 

“Brooks  Court  House,  nth  Augt,  1814. 

“ Sir:  I have  to  request  you  to  forward  me  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble the  strength  of  your  Regiment,  the  names  of  commis- 
sioned officers  therein  and  dates  of  their  commissions — in 
this  you  will  be  guided  by  the  blank  forms  already  furnished 
by  Gen’l  Briggs. 

“ I cannot  forward  to  you  the  orders  for  detailing  your 
quota  of  men  under  the  general  orders  of  the  20th  July  last, 
until  I receive  your  return. 

“ I am,  dear  sir,  with  esteem,  your  most  obedt, 

“John  Connell, 

“ Col.  Comdt.  10th  B.  V.  M. 

“ Col.  Arch’d  Woods, 

“ 4 Regiment  V.  M.” 

“ Washington,  Feb’y  i6th,  1815. 

“ I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  by  an  order  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  dated  on  this  day,  I am  instructed  to 
communicate  that  the  Militia  recently  ordered  to  march  from 
the  loth  and  20th  Brigades  of  Virginia  Militia  are  dis- 
charged from  a compliance  with  the  said  orders. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obt., 

“J.  G.  Jackson, 

"■  Br.  Gen'l." 


mother  were  Andrew  and  Martha,  I know  noth- 
ing of  the  latter.  Andrew  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  removed  from  there  with  his  father’s 
family  to  Albemarle  County,  Va.  He  received 
a liberal  education  and  designed  entering  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  but  the  failure  of  his 
health  prevented  it.  He  became  a farmer, 
owned  a farm  in  the  western  part  of  this  county, 
near  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  sold  it  in  1766 
(the  deed  of  sale  is  on  record  in  Charlottesville), 
and  moved  over  to  Botetourt  County.  He  had 
born  in  this  county  four  (4)  sons,  and  I don’t 
know  how  many  daughters.  The  daughters  of 
the  family  I know  nothing  definitely  about.  The 
sons  were  in  order  of  age,  James,  Robert, 
Andrew,  and  Archibald.  When  the  three  first 
were  born  I don’t  know.  Archibald  was  bom  in 
1764,  and  was  therefore  two  years  old  on  the  re- 
moval to  Botetourt.  The  old  people  died  in 
Botetourt,  when,  I don’t  know.  I see  from  your 
letter  Andrew  was  living  as  late  as  1787  and 
Martha  as  late  as  1793.  James  the  eldest  son 
also  died  in  Botetourt,  I think  I heard  Grandma 
Woods  say,  very  suddenly,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
while  sitting  at  the  table,  and,  if  I am  not  also 
mistaken,  before  his  father.  I also  heard  her 
say  that  both  Andrew  and  his  son  James  acted 
as  ruling  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Botetourt.  . . . Robert  the  second  son  of  An- 
drew, about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
received  the  appointment  of  surveyor  of  Ohio 
County,  which  at  that  time  embraced  the  whole 
northwestern  corner  of  the  State.  He  conse- 
quently moved  to  Wheeling,  whither  also,  either 
at  the  time  or  shortly  afterward,  he  took  his 
brother  Andrew  as  his  assistant.  Robert  was 
the  father  of  Robert  and  Andrew  P.  Woods. 
Andrew  married  a Mitchell,  I think,  and  was 
the  father  of  Andrew  (the  father  of  Brison  and 
Luther  Woods).  Samuel,  moved  first  to  Ohio, 
then  to  Missouri,  and  then  to  California, 
where  his  family  now  live.  Robert,  lived  near 
Urbana,  Ohio,  and  may  be  living  yet,  and 
Alfred,  who  lived  so  long  at  West  Wheeling 
is  now,  I believe,  in  Wheeling.  Archibald 
joined  the  Revolutionary  Army  at  about  six- 
teen, at  the  time  Cornwallis  invaded  Virginia 
from  the  South.  Lafayette  was  commanding  in 
Virginia  and  Campbell  was  the  name  of  his  colo- 
nel. In  the  lower  portion  of  the  State,  where 
his  part  of  the  troops  were  stationed,  he  fell  sick 
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with  dysentery,  whieh  prevailed  in  the  army 
largely,  and  another  soldier  was  detailed  to 
take  him  home.  He  lay  very  sick  for  a long 
time,  and  when  he  finally  recovered  he  was  re- 
garded by  his  friends  as  having  the  consump- 
tion. He  made  a journey  to  Kentucky  for  his 
health,  going  in  company  of  a kinsman  (how 
near  I know  not)  named  Greene  Woods,  who 
permanently  settled  there.  Archibald  returned 
to  Virginia,  but  had  a strong  yearning  for  Ken- 
tucky. Shortly  after  he  joined  his  two  brothers 
at  Wheeling,  going  out  there  somewhere  about 
1784  or  5.  He  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  with  Ebenezer  Zane  in  1788,  and  it 
was  always  one  of  his  favorite  topics  to  descant 
on  the  abilities  and  merits  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  members  of  that  Convention. 
Though  he  voted  against  Patrick  Henry,  yet  he 
was  the  great  object  of  his  admiration,  his  beau 
ideal  of  an  orator.  He  was  married  about  that 
year,  or  the  next,  to  Ann  Pogue.  . . . The 
last  time  I saw  dear  old  Grandmother  Woods  I 
questioned  her  in  regard  to  these  points,  but 
unhappily  it  was  too  late,  her  hardness  of  hear- 
ing and  her  failure  of  memory  rendered  my 
inquiries  entirely  in  vain.  I mentioned  that 
Grandfather  had  a strong  yearning  for  Kentucky 
after  going  thither  in  his  youth.  This  feeling 
continued  strong  long  after  he  had  attained  suc- 
cess near  Wheeling.  He  first  lived  up  on  your 
father’s  farm  on  Short  Creek,  built  the  house 
where  your  father  now  lives  about  1800,  and 
moved  there,  and  as  late  as  1805,  determined  to 
move  back  to  Kentucky.  A flat  boat  was  built, 
things  were  getting  in  readiness  for  the  embar- 
kation, when  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  a freshet 
occurred,  which  was  long  known  as  the  ‘Pump- 
kin Flood  ’ and  which  carried  off  the  boat  and 
that  providential  interference  effectually  put  an 
end  to  the  design.”  . . . Colonel  Woods  was 
without  doubt  a dominant  personage  in  the  pol- 
itics of  his  time — first  as  a Federalist  and  then 
Whig  up  to  his  death.  He  left  among  his  effects 
a stout  hardwood  cane,  having  a large  silver 
handle.  Upon  one  side  is  engraved  in  the  silver 
a log  cabin,  on'the  other  a cider  barrel.  This 
cane  very  likely  was  presented  by  a political 
association  during  the  picturesque  and  famous 
“ log-cabin-and-hard-cider  ” Presidential  cam- 
paign of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  in 
1844. 


JOSEPH  J.  WOODS. 

HON.  JOSEPH  JACOB  WOODS  (grandson 
of  the  foregoing).  Speaker  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates  in  1883  and  again  in 
1889,  and  ex-State  Senator,  was  born  in  Ohio 
County,  W.  Va.,  on  December  15,  1851.  He 
is  descended  from  an  old  Virginia  family  of  his- 
torical achievements  during  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  and  for  several  generations  directly 
identified  with  the  history  and  development  of 
Ohio  County.  A great-grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject, Andrew  Woods,  was  Sheriff  of  Botetourt 
County,  Va.,  under  a commission  bearing  date 
October  18,  1777,  signed  by  Patrick  Henry. 
This  interesting  and  very  valuable  historical 
document  Mr.  Woods  happily  retains  possession 
of,  and  highly  prizes  it  as  an  heirloom  of  the 
family.*  Mr.  Woods’  grandfather.  Col.  Archi- 
bald Woods,  was  a native  of  Albemarle  County, 
Va.,  and  entered  the  Continental  army  when  a 
mere  boy,  toward  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  served  until  peace  was  gained. 
About  the  year  1790,  he  with  two  brothers — 
Andrew  and  Robert — came  to  the  Ohio  Valley, 
then  the  “ Western  frontier,”  and  the  Colonel 
settled  on  land  two  miles  east  of  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Wheeling:  the  brothers  also  settled  with- 
in the  present  bounds  of  Ohio  County  (see  “ His- 
tory of  Upper  Ohio  Valley”).  Col.  Ebenezer 
Zane  laid  out  the  site  of  Wheeling  in  town  lots 
in  1793:  and  by  act  of  Assembly  passed  Decem- 
ber 25,  1795,  it  was  established  a town  with  eight 
trustees,  among  whom  were  Andrew  Woods, 
Archibald  Woods,  and  Robert  Woods.  Thus 
the  three  brothers  were  identified  with  the  very 
early  history  of  Wheeling ; and  Col.  Archibald 


* This  yellow  parchment  is  well  preserved,  the  printing  very 
clear  and  bright.  It  is  dated  i8th  day  of  October,  1777,  and 
signed  P.  Henry,  Jr.  An  uncle  of  the  Governor  was  of  the 
same  name,  hence  the  junior,  which  was  observed  until  the 
uncle’s  death.  The  commission  called  for  a bond  of  7^500 
with  two  sureties  for  the  office  of  Sheriff  and  7ji,ooo  for  the 
office  of  Collector  of  the  public  revenue.  The  document  meas- 
ures 8x12,  the  printing  being  lengthwise.  In  a grant  of  land 
or  patent  issued  to  Andrew  Woods  in  1785,  Governor  Henry 
signed  P.  Henry,  indicating  that  his  uncle  had  died  since 
1777.  There  are  also  two  patents  issued  to  Andrew  Woods 
by  Lord  Dunmore,  both  under  date  of  December  7,  1774. 
They  begin  with  “ George  the  Third  by  the  Grace  of  God  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,”  etc.  The  name  of  “ Dunmore”  in  large  uniform  let- 
ters is  at  the  bottom  of  the  parchments.  There  is  also  a pa- 
tent to  Andrew  Woods  issued  by  Lieut.-Gov.  Beverly  Ran- 
dolph, dated  September  6,  1787. 
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Woods  ultimately  became  a leading  citizen  and 
banker.*  The  act  of  incorporation  of  the  famous 
North  Western  Bank  of  Virginia  was  passed  in 
February,  1817,  and  among  the  Commissioners 
appointed  for  receiving  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  in  Wheeling  and  vicinity  was  Archibald 
Woods.  The  books  for  receiving  subscriptions 
were  to  be  opened  in  the  following  November, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  bank  began  business 
early  in  1818.  Noah  Zane  was  first  President, 
and  the  first  Cashier  was  Thomas  Woods,  a son 

* The  mantle  of  romance  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Andrew 
Woods  in  this  way.  He  married  the  childless  widow  of  Major 
Samuel  McColloch  (the  General  Putnam  of  the  South),  who 
was  killed  and  horribly  mutilated  on  July  30,  1782,  near 
Girty’s  Point.  He  and  his  brother  John  were  on  a scouting 
tour  and  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  the  Major 
on  the  first  fire.  John  escaped  on  the  Major’s  horse,  his  own 
having  gone  down  in  the  same  volley.  The  Indians  scalped 
and  mutilated  the  great  fighter,  and  ate  of  his  heart  to  gain 
some  of  his  wonderful  courage.  The  following  extract  from 
a letter  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Hupp,  in  the  Sunday  Leader  of  Wheeling, 
is  valuable  and  interesting  history.  It  is  dated  October  14, 
1877  : “ Several  years  after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Mary  McColloch  married  Andrew  Woods,  a brother  of  the 
late  Archie  Woods.  By  this  marriage  she  had  three  sons, 
Andrew,  Samuel,  and  Alfred,  and  three  daughters.  Jane,  the 
eldest  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Hoge,  D.D.,of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Margaret,  the  second  daugh- 
ter, married  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Todd,  of  Belmont 
County,  Ohio  ; Mary  A.  E.,  the  youngest  daughter,  became 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Archibald  S.  Todd,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
One  of  her  sons,  Alfred  Woods,  now  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  and 
one  son-in-law.  Dr.  A.  S.  Todd,  of  Wheeling,  still  survive. 
They  having  seen  the  pioneer  heroes  and  heroines  of  their 
youth,  one  by  one,  gathered  to  their  fathers,  now  stand  the 
last  of  a race  who  learned  from  their  lips  those  thrilling  inci- 
dents of  pioneer  life,  and  from  whom  the  writer  received 
the  facts  herein  chronicled.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
Mrs.  Woods  sacredly  kept  possession  of  the  unfaltering  old 
war-horse  that  carried  Major  McColloch  safely  over  the  prec- 
ipice at  the  brow  of  Wheeling  hill,  in  his  celebrated  ‘leap’ 
for  life  when  hemmed  in  by  the  Indians;  and  that  by  her  di- 
rections the  noble  old  steed  was  very  tenderly  cared  for  so 
long  as  he  lived,  and  when  he  died  he  was  honored  with  a 
decent  burial  upon  the  McColloch  farm,  on  the  waters  of 
Short  Creek.  Mrs.  Woods,  for  a series  of  years,  resided  in  a 
two-story  wooden  house  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  what 
is  now  known  as  Fourteenth  and  Chapline  Streets,  near  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  residence  of  A.  Allen  Howell, 
Esq.  (since  transformed  into  the  Fort  Henry  Club  House). 
Although  for  eighteen  years  before  her  death  she  was  af- 
flicted with  paralysis,  there  remained  with  her  a clear  and 
active  intellect.  She  died  February  19,  1826,  aged  nearly 
sixty-six  years.  And  what  is  a remarkable  coincidence,  An- 
drew Woods,  her  husband,  died  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  year  1831,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
In  the  year  1851  the  remains  of  Andrew  Woods  and  those  of 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Mitchell  McColloch  Woods,  together 
with  the  remains  of  all  others  there  buried,  were  removed  by 
order  of  the  City  Council  from  their  resting-place  in  the  ‘ old 
graveyard  ’ near  the  spot  where  stands  the  State  Capi- 
tol, in  the  city  of  Wheeling  (now  the  City  Building).  Their 
ashes  rest  in  the  family  burying-grounds  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Todd, 
in  the  Wheeling  Peninsula  Cemetery.” 


of  Archibald  Woods.  John  List  was  the  first 
clerk.  The  next  and  second  President  was  Colo- 
nel Woods,  who  succeeded  Noah  Zane.  The 
earliest  record  obtainable  is  1839.  At  that  time 
the  officers  were:  Archibald  Woods,  President: 
John  List,  Cashier.  This  was  after  the  panic  of 
1837,  through  which  Colonel  Woods  had  safely- 
conducted  the  institution ; “ it  was  one  of  the 
very  few  banks  in  the  country  that  did  not  sus- 
pend specie  payment,  but  all  through  that  dark 
period  in  our  financial  history  it  met  all  its  en- 
gagements promptly.”  Archibald  Woods  con- 
tinued President  of  the  North  Western  Bank  until 
October  26,  1846.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Johnston.  Colonel  Woods  was  a man  of  much 
force  and  integrity,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Richmond  Convention  of  June,  1788,  which  rat- 
ified the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  eminent  men  of  Virginia  were  members  of 
this  convention,  including  Marshall,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Mason,  Nicholas,  Henry,  Randolph, 
Pendleton,  Lee,  Washington,  Wythe,  Harrison, 
Bland,  Grayson,  and  others.  Archibald  Woods 
represented  Ohio  County,  which  was  formed 
from  the  District  of  West  Augusta  by  act  of 
Assembly  passed  October,  1776.  Col.  Woods’ 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ann  Pogue,  lived 
until  1856.  Of  the  large  number  of  children  born 
to  them  not  more  than  four  or  five  reached  matu- 
rity. One  of  the  younger  of  these,  John  Woods, 
was  born  in  1807.  He  was  raised  as  a farmer 
and  followed  that  occupation  during  his  life. 
He  married  Ruth  H.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Jacob,  an  early  physician  of  the  county.  She  is 
still  living  and  has  her  home  on  the  farm  that 
Colonel  Woods  purchased  a century  ago.  Her 
husband,  the  father  of  Joseph  J.  Woods,  died  in 
the  spring  of  1888.  Six  children  were  bom  to 
them,  of  whom  three  survive,  Archie,  Joseph 
J.,  and  George  W.,  all  residents  of  Ohio  County. 
As  above  stated,  Joseph  J.  Woods  was  bom  on 
December  15,  1851,  making  him  at  this  writing 
about  forty-two  years  of  age.  He  received  an  aca- 
demic education  while  a boy,  first  in  the  schools 
of  the  county,  then  in  private  schools  at  Wheel- 
ing, and  remained  over  a year  in  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  after  which 
he  entered  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1872.  He  adopted 
the  law  as  his  profession  and  began  the  study 
of  practice  with  Judge  James  Pauli,  of  Wheeling, 
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and  after  the  election  of  the  latter  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals,  he  went  into  the  office 
of  J.  H.  Good,  with  whom  he  read  law  until  1874, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  he  has 
achieved  an  honorable  position  as  a successful 
and  able  advocate.  The  State  of  West  Virginia 
is  noted  for  her  young  lawmakers  both  in  State 
and  National  legislation : and  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  her  interests  have  prospered  largely 
from  that  fact,  that  the  energy  and  fidelity 
of  her  young  representatives  have  been  largely 
the  medium  and  cause  of  her  advancement  in 
general  progress  with  the  older  and  richer  States 
about  her  borders.  Certainly  her  young  men 
in  not  a single  instance  have  ever  betrayed  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them  as  officials  or  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  sons  who  in  her 
State  Legislature,  first  in  1883  and  again  in 
1 888,  was  the  presiding  officer,  charged  with  the 
reponsibility  of  naming  the  members  of  com- 
mittees and  enforcing  the  rules  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  He  was  first  a Senator  in  1878,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  de- 
clining a renomination,  became  a candidate 
for  the  House  of  Delegates  from  Ohio  County — 
always  Ohio  County  and  the  Democratic  party, 
both  of  which  have  honored  him  as  a worthy 
son  of  noble  ancestors.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  House  in  1883  he  was  chosen  Speaker, 
and  presided  throughout  the  session  with  nota- 
ble tact  and  ability.  In  1886  he  was  again  the 
choice  of  Ohio  County  and  elected,  and  still 
again  in  1888,  serving  as  a Delegate  with  his 
usual  fidelity  and  ability.  In  1889  the  House 
wanted  him  the  second  time  for  Speaker,  and 
elected  him  as  presiding  officer  for  the  session. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Woods  represented 
his  county  faithfully  and  efficiently;  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  performed  the 
duties  of  Speaker  won  for  him  many  friends 
without  regard  to  politics  throughout  the  State. 
As  a Senator  he  represented  the  First  District, 
comprising  Ohio,  Brooke,  and  Hancock  Coun- 
ties. In  the  House  of  1886,  he  served  upon  the 
committees  of  Judiciary,  Elections  and  Privi- 
leges, Private  Corporations  and  Joint  Stock 
Companies,  Forfeited  and  Unappropriated 
Lands,  and  Rules.  His  second  election  to  the 
Speakership  was  almost  without  opposition. 


Referring  to  Mr.  Woods  in  connection  with  this 
session,  Hon.  George  W.  Atkinson,  in  “ Promi- 
nent Men  of  West  Virginia,”  says:  “The  pend- 
ing session  of  the  Legislature,  which  began  its 
roll  call  in  January,  1889,  and  still  is  subject  to 
an  expected  reconvening  by  Executive  order, 
has  occasioned  vivid  interest,  as  well  as  adverse 
criticism  by  some,  and  with  others  approval 
over  the  entire  State  and  awakened  the  attention 
of  even  the  nation.  The  election  of  a Senator 
was  unusually  exciting,  the  Democratic  party 
having  but  one  majority  upon  joint  ballot,  but 
the  Declaration  duty  of  the  Joint  Session  upon 
the  vote  for  Governor  in  1888  was  the  thrilling 
theme.  The  centre  of  observation  was  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  who,  by  virtue  of  the 
position,  presided  also  over  the  Declaration  As- 
sembly. Those  who  attended  at  the  State  House 
during  those  exciting  hours  will  recognize  his 
face  in  the  engraving  fronting  this  sketch.” 
(For  further  reference  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  joint  session  on  the  Governorship,  see 
sketches  of  Hon.  A.  B.  Fleming,  Hon.  E.  W. 
Wilson,  Hon.  Nathan  Goff,  and  Hon.  R.  S.  Carr, 
in  other  parts  of  this  volume.)  Mr.  Woods 
continues  his  law  practice  and  residence  in 
Wheeling,  and  a stranger  meeting  such  a self- 
contained  and  unassuming  gentleman  as  he  is, 
would  never  suspect  that  he  had  been  through 
several  years  of  important  political  experience, 
or  possessed  such  latent  powers  and  abilities  as 
are  unquestionably  his  at  command. 


ROBERT  WHITE. 

COLONEL  ROBERT  WHITE,  of  Wheel- 
ing, a distinguished  citizen  of  West  Virginia, 
and  at  one  time  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 
is  a member  of  a family  which  has  been  notable 
in  the  history  of  Virginia.  His  great-great- 
grandfather,  Robert  White,  was  a surgeon  in  the 
British  Navy,  and  at  a very  early  period  in  the 
settlement  of  the  State  made  his  home  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia.  His  son,  Alexander,  was  a 
man  of  note,  a worthy  patriot  and  leading  states- 
man, and  exerted  great  influence  “ in  moulding 
public  opinion,  especially  during  the  period  em- 
braced by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.” 
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As  a member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  he  was 
a leader,  was  elected  to  the  first  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  served  in  that  body  for 
four  years.  The  historian  says  of  him  that 
“ in  all  public  bodies  of  which  he  was  a member, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  his  ready  informa- 
tion, his  eloquence  and  his  decision,  placed  him 
in  the  front  rank.”  Robert  White,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  birth- 
place was  in  Winchester,  Va.,  was  an  officer  in 
the  Continental  army,  and  received  a severe 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  though  at 
that  time  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Subse- 
quently he  became  a successful  lawyer ; sat  upon 
the  bench  for  some  forty  years,  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  old  General  Court  of  Virginia.  His 
son,  John  Baker  White,  was  born  at  Winchester 
in  1794,  and  was  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  and  County 
Courts  of  Hampshire  County  from  the  time  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age  until  his  death  in  1862. 
The  eldest  son,  Robert,  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  was  born  in  Romney, 
Hampshire  County,  then  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
February  7,  1833.  During  his  boyhood  educa- 
tional facilities  in  Virginia  were  by  no  means 
advantageous.  Public  schools  were  indifferent, 
academies  and  colleges  were  scarce,  and  means 
of  travel  were  slow,  expensive,  and  tiresome. 
But  the  young  man  was  ambitious.  At  the  age 
of  about  fourteen  years  he  became  an  assistant 
clerk  in  his  father’s  office,  and  by  a resolute 
determination  succeeded  in  obtaining,  not  a 
college  course,  but  a solid  English  training. 
He  went  further.  He  took  up  the  study  of  law 
at  home,  and  after  reading  with  care  all  the 
elementary  books  within  his  reach,  attended 
the  famous  law  school  of  Judge  John  W.  Brock- 
enbrough  at  Lexington,  Va.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  immediately  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  be- 
gan a prosperous  career,  when  the  Civil  War 
burst  upon  the  country,  and  in  May,  1861,  he, 
being  a Captain  of  a uniformed  militia  company 
organized  some  time  previously,  wasorderedby 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  report  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  for  active  service.  He  reported  promptly 
with  his  command,  and  joined  the  forces  of 
Gen.  “ Stonewall”  Jackson,  his  company  being 
assigned  to  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  under 
Colonel,  afterward  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill.  He  subse- 
quently raised  a battalion  of  cavalry,  which  was 


increased  to  a regiment  (the  Twenty-third  Cav- 
alry), of  which  he  was  commissioned  Colonel. 
He  served  as  such  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  then  returned  to  Romney,  May  14,  1865. 
Soon  after  he  formed  a law  partnership  with 
Judge  J.  J.  Jacob,  who  afterward  became  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia,  and  this  partnership 
existed  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Jacob  to  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  Mr.  White  became  a lead- 
ing attorney,  and  also  took  a prominent  part  in 
measures  designed  for  the  public  good.  Chiefly 
through  his  efforts  the  institution  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  was  located  at  Romney,  and  he 
was  for  several  years  one  of  its  Board  of  Regents 
and  its  Secretary.  He  organized  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  Branch  Railroad  Company, 
the  railroad  now  connecting  his  native  town 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  In  the 
summer  of  1876  Colonel  White  was  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  Attor- 
ney-General, and  was  elected  in  the  following 
October  by  a majority  of  nearly  17,000,  the 
largest  ever  given  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
On  the  morning  of  April  i,  1877,  when  he  left 
his  old  home  at  Romney,  where  he  was  born 
and  had  resided  for  forty  years,  to  remove  to 
Wheeling  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
position,  the  entire  population,  old  and  young, 
of  all  colors,  met  in  front  of  his  residence  and 
with  two  brass  bands  escorted  him  and  his 
family  through  the  town.  Upon  reaching  the 
suburbs  an  address  was  delivered  by  one  of  the 
citizens;  cheer  followed  cheer;  handshakings 
and  “ God  bless  you.s”  flowed  thick  upon  them, 
and  the  bands  played  a parting  “ Good-by.” 
It  was  a mark  of  high  and  deserving  apprecia- 
tion from  the  community  where  he  had  so  long 
lived.  Colonel  White  in  1859  married  Ellen  E., 
daughter  of  James  C.  Vass,  an  influential  banker 
of  Richmond,  Va.  Mrs.  White’s  mother’s  family 
were  related  to  Chief-Justice  Marshall;  also  to 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Her  paternal  grandfather 
was  a wealthy  merchant  of  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Colonel  White  has  been  the  father  of  an  inter- 
esting family  of  six  children,  two  daughters  and 
four  sons,  only  two  of  whom  are  living.  The 
eldest  daughter  was  accidentally  killed  in  a 
railroad  collision  near  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1881.  The  Colonel  is  an  enthusiastic 
Free  Mason.  For  years  he  has  devoted  a large 
measure  of  his  spare  time  to  the  interests  of  that 
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time-honored  fraternity.  He  has  filled  nearly 
all  the  offices  in  both  the  subordinate  and  Grand 
Lodges,  including  the  exalted  position  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  State.  In  his  religious  belief  he 
is  a Calvinist,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
1890  Colonel  White  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, where  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  was  also  one  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  At  the  close  of  the  session, 
March  12,  1891,  the  following  tribute  to  his 
ability  as  a legislator  was  presented  by  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  being  signed  by  all 
the  Democrats  present  and  by  all  the  Repub- 
licans to  whom  it  was  presented : 

“ Hon.  Robert  White: 

“ Sir  ; — Among  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  West  Virginia,  there  is  a general  desire 
to  express  to  you  in  some  formal  way  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  zeal,  ability,  and  untiring 
industry  that  have  marked  your  course  in  the 
Legislature  at  this  session.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  one  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House,  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  you  have  been  exceedingly  important  and 
exacting,  both  in  committee-room  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  In  the  performance  of  these 
duties  you  have  been  so  zealous,  industrious, 
painstaking,  and  conservative  as  to  attract  the 
attention  and  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  entire  Legislature,  and  to  deserve  the  thanks 
and  gratitude  not  only  of  our  fellow-members 
but  of  the  State  at  large.  Permit  us,  therefore, 
to  tender  to  you  some  expression  of  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  benefits  to  the  State  derived  from 
your  earnest  labors,  and  to  say  that  we  feel  that 
you  have  fully  deserved,  not  only  every  com- 
mendation, but  a right  to  the  gratitude  and  re- 
spect of  your  fellow-citizens  throughout  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.” 


DANIEL  B.  LUCAS. 

HON.  DANIEL  BEDINGER  LUCAS, 
LL.D.,  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia  and  widely  known 
as  a man  of  letters  and  “ the  Poet  of  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,”  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Va., 
March  16,  1836.  He  comes  from  distinguished 
ancestry,  and  is  a Virginian  “ to  the  manner 
born” — his  family  on  both  sides  having  for  sev- 
eral generations  been  conspicuously  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  “ Old  Dominion”  through 


Revolutionary  times,  the  Indian  wars,  and  the 
late  civil  strife,  in  which  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  took  an  active  part.  Very  few  family 
records  anywhere  are  more  replete  with  roman- 
tic and  military  history  than  that  of  the  Lucas 
and  Bedinger  families  of  Virginia:  and  it  is 
difficult  in  a brief  biographical  notice  to  fully 
treat  the  significance  of  these  remarkable  family 
exploits  and  characteristics,  which  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  more  than  passingly  alluded  to  in 
this  article.  Robert  Lucas  was  the  founder  of 
the  family  in  this  country,  where  he  landed  in 
1679,  in  that  historical  old  ship  the  Elizabeth 
and  Mary,  upon  whose  decks  came  some  of  the 
most  noted  colonists.  About  nine  months  after 
Robert  Lucas  reached  America,  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth and  their  children  arrived  from  London  in 
the  Content.  Robert  Lucas  was  a native  of  Dev- 
erall,  Lingbridge,  County  of  Wilts,  England,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  his  name  is  recorded  in 
the  ancient  registry  of  Berks  County  as  having 
arrived  “ the  fourth  of  the  fourth  month,  1679,” 
in  the  good  ship  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  of  Way- 
mouth.  This  Robert  Lucas  was  a member 
of  the  first  Assembly  under  Penn’s  Charter  of 

1682,  of  which  great  bill  of  rights  he  was  one  of 
the  signers  “ at  Philadelphia,  the  second  month, 

1683. ”  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  of  1687  and  1688,  and  died 
during  the  latter  year  before  the  expiration  of 
the  session.  He  owned  considerable  land  on 
Falls  River,  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  where 
he  had  his  home.  His  son  Edward,  who  survived 
him,  was  a Supervisor  of  Falls  Township  in 
1730:  but  shortly  after  that  date  he  crossed  the 
mountains  and  settled  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia — as  beautiful  then  as  it  is  to-day,  but 
of  course  much  more  secluded  from  the  outside 
world.  Edward  Lucas  selected  a large  tract  of 
land  on  the  headwaters  of  Rattlesnake  Run, 
which  empties  into  the  Potomac  a few  miles 
below  Shepherdstown.  For  his  first  wife  he 
married  Mary  Darke,  sister  of  the  gallant  Wil- 
liam Darke,  a famous  general  of  the  Revolution. 
They  had  a large  family  of  seventeen  children. 
Edward,  the  eldest,  was  born  in  1738.  Like 
many  of  the  early  settlers  in  that  region,  he  had 
his  rifle  always  ready  for  the  Indian  depreda- 
tions, and  with  his  brothers  often  engaged  in 
hand-to-hand  fights  with  the  savages,  also  tak- 
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ing  part  in  the  noted  engagements  of  the  old 
French  War,  in  which  General  Braddock  was 
killed  and  Washington  at  one  time  taken  pris- 
oner. He  was  also  a Revolutionary  hero,  and 
was  one  of  Captain  Morgan’s  famous  command 
“ which  at  the  first  drum-beat  of  the  Revolution 
marched  by  a bee-line  to  Boston,”  with  Edward 
Lucas  as  First  Lieutenant.  A fifth  brother,  Wil- 
liam, was  perhaps  the  most  daring  and  intrepid 
fighter  in  the  old  Indian  campaigns.  He  shoul- 
dered his  gun  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  en- 
gaged in  many  desperate  encounters.  Four  of 
his  brothers  were  massacred  with  all  the  attend- 
ing horrors  of  that  warfare,  and  for  years  after- 
ward he  was  their  relentless  avenger — his  unerr- 
ing rifle  carrying  death  to  many  a dusky  form 
in  the  wilds  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  This 
lion-hearted  man — William  Lucas — had  a son 
Robert,  who  was  Governor  of  Ohio  during  the 
years  1832-36  and  first  territorial  Governor  of 
Iowa,  1838-41.  William’selder  brother  Edward, 
above  alluded  to,  also  had  a son  Robert,  who  was 
born  in  1766,  in  that  part  of  Berkeley  County, 
Va.,  now  forming  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va. 
This  Robert  left  issue,  three  sons,  Edward, 
Robert,  and  William  Lucas,  the  last-named  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Edward 
was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  serving  as 
Lieutenant  in  the  battle  of  North  Point  and  in 
the  fight  at  Crany  Island.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Valley  District  and  served 
two  sessions.  William  Lueas,  father  of  our 
subject,  was  also  elected  from  the  same  district, 
and  served  two  terms  in  Congress  from  1839  to 
1843.  This  gentleman  was  an  able  lawyer  and 
an  opulent  planter.  He  owned  a beautiful  es- 
tate named  “ Rion  Hall,”  which  at  his  death  he 
bequeathed  to  his  only  surviving  child,  Daniel 
Bedinger  Lucas,  who  cherishes  it  as  a heritage 
and  homestead  ever  dear  to  his  heart.  It  is 
situated  on  a high  eminence  a short  distance 
from  the  Shenandoah,  in  one  of  the  loveliest 
regions  of  that  picturesque  valley.  The  mother 
of  Judge  Lucas  was  Virginia  A.  Bedinger, 
daughter  of  Captain  Daniel  Bedinger,  also  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  and  a man  gifted  with 
great  poetical  genius.  One  of  his  effusions, 
“ The  Cossack  Celebration,”  is  a poem  of  extra- 
ordinary vigor,  which  a critic  has  said  “ would 
not  discredit  the  author  of  Hudibras.”  Daniel 
B.  Lucas  is  the  third  child  and  second  son.  His 


brothers  and  sisters  were  bom  and  named  as 
follows:  William,  1830;  Sally  E.,  1832;  Virginia, 
1838.  After  attending  several  private  acade- 
mies young  Lucas  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.  He  began  with  the  session  of  1851-52 
and  continued  there  for  four  years,  graduating  in 
the  elective  system  in  most  of  the  schools  of 
that  famous  seat  of  learning.  Mr.  Lucas  com- 
bined with  poetic  temperament  the  gift  of  ora- 
tory, and  was  chosen  the  valedictorian  of  the 
Jefferson  Society  of  the  University  in  1856. 
After  leaving  the  University  he  entered  the 
well-known  law  school  of  Judge  John  W.  Brock- 
enbrough,  of  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1858.  He  then  obtained  admission  to 
the  bar  and  began  practice  at  Charlestown,  his 
native  place,  in  the  spring  of  1859.  Early  in 
i860  he  moved  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  es- 
tablished when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  His 
sympathies  were  with  Virginia,  and  he  followed 
her  fortunes,  determined  to  fight  for  her  as  his 
illustrious  ancestors  had  done,  and  like  them 
give  up  his  life  if  need  be  in  her  defence.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  General  and  ex-Governor 
Henry  A.  Wise  in  June,  1861,  and  served  under 
him  during  his  campaign  in  the  Kanawha  Valley, 
which  terminated  October  i of  that  year.  In 
all  these  years  Daniel  B.  Lucas  had  been  culti- 
vating the  Muse,  which  came  to  him  inherited 
from  his  grandfather,  and  a talent  that  had  not 
been  laid  away,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
assiduously  improved,  not  only  for  the  love  of 
verse-making  but  in  obedienee  to  that  family 
pride  which  seemed  to  incite  him  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  genuine  laurels  in  the  highest  of  all  the 
arts.  His  first  and  most  perfect  compositions 
were  written  during  the  war  period,  and  have  a 
military  character  beautifully  expressed,  which 
attracted  attention  and  gave  them  the  stamp  of 
true  genius.  Mr.  Lucas  “ ran  the  blockade”  to 
Canada,  leaving  Richmond  January  i,  1865,  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Captain  John 
Yates  Beall,  a college  friend  of  his  youth,  who 
was  tried  as  a spy  and  guerilla  at  Governor’s 
Island,  New  York,  by  a court-martial,  and  con- 
victed and  executed  February  24,  1865.  In 
order  to  get  away  from  Riehmond,  Mr.  Lucas 
was  obliged  to  cut  through  the  ice  in  a small 
open  boat  or  skiff  and  cross  the  Potomac  at  a 
point  where  it  was  nine  miles  wide.  But  his 
efforts  for  his  friend  proved  unavailing,  as  Gen- 
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eral  Dix,  the  commandant  of  the  department, 
would  not  permit  him  to  take  a part  in  his 
friend’s  defence,  who  was  ably  defended  by  New 
York’s  great  lawyer  of  that  day,  James  T. 
Brady.  Mr.  Lucas  therefore  continued  his  resi- 
dence in  Canada  for  several  months,  and  there 
wrote,  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee,  his  celebrated  poem,  “ The  Land  where 
we  were  Dreaming.”  This  stirring  poem  was 
published  first  in  the  Montreal  Gazette,  and  was 
then  copied  in  many  papers  in  this  country  and 
also  in  England,  calling  forth  numerous  notices 
of  commendation.  He  followed  this  poem  with 
a Memoir  of  John  Yates  Beall’s  life  and  diary 
and  the  official  report  of  his  trial  (John  Lovell, 
Montreal,  1865).  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
war  Mr.  Lucas  returned  to  Virginia,  which  now 
had  been  divided,  leaving  the  Lucas  home  in 
the  new  State  of  West  Virginia,  of  which  Jeffer- 
son County  comprises  the  most  eastern  boun- 
dary. The  “ test  oath”  was  then  in  force  with 
all  its  restrictions  against  those  who  had  joined 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  it  excluded  Mr. 
Lucas  from  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
the  year  1870  the  radical  element  of  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature,  which  seemed  to  know  no 
limit  in  its  zeal  against  “ rebels,”  became  offset 
by  the  more  conservative  class  of  legislators 
who  could  get  it  into  their  heads  that  the  war 
was  over,  and  who  at  once  swept  the  obnoxious 
and  unjust  test  oath — especially  the  attorney’s 
test  oath — from  the  statutes.  Mr.  Lucas  in 
that  year  began  practice  in  partnership  with  that 
distinguished  jurist.  Judge  Thomas  C.  Green, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  Confeder- 
ate government  at  Richmond,  and  a member  of 
the  Legislature,  and  was  afterward  chosen  Pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  West 
Virginia.  In  1869-70  Mr.  Lucas  was  co-editor 
of  the  Southern  Metropolis,  a weekly  published 
in  Baltimore  owned  and  conducted,  as  editor- 
in-chief,  by  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  LL.D.  Of 
this  paper  the  late  Alexander  H.  Stephens  said : 
“ I have  read  the  Southern  Metropolis  from  its 
first  number,  and  have  often  said  and  now  re- 
peat that  it  comes  nearer  filling  the  place  of  the 
London  Saturday  Review  than  any  other  paper 
on  this  continent.”  Mr.  Lucas  devoted  himself 
to  the  law  and  soon  attained  high  rank  in  his 
profession.  The  West  Virginia  Reports  con- 
tain many  of  his  cases,  and  show  that  he  was 


one  of  the  most  successful  practitioners  before 
that  tribunal.  For  instance,  out  of  forty-five 
cases — some  of  them  involving  profound  ques- 
tions of  law — ^he  won  thirty  and  lost  fifteen.  In 
1872  Mr.  Lucas  was  a Democratic  Presidential 
Elector  for  his  Congressional  District,  and  again 
in  1876.  In  1884  he  was  Elector-at-Large  on  the 
Cleveland  ticket  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Lucas 
took  an  active  part  in  these  campaigns  as  a Jef- 
fersonian Democrat,  of  which  school  he  has 
always  been  an  uncompromising  champion. 
Another  writer  in  “ Prominent  Men  of  West  Vir- 
ginia” has  said : “His  addresses  on  the ‘Renais- 
sance of  the  Jeffersonian  Democracy’  and  kin- 
dred topics  have  exercised  a potential  influence 
upon  public  sentiment  in  West  Virginia.  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  during  the  days  of  the  Abolition 
movement,  never  displayed  more  resolute  pur- 
pose or  inflexible  devotion  to  his  cause  than 
Daniel  B.  Lucas  has  shown  in  his  rigid  adher- 
ence, both  in  practice  and  oratorical  appeals,  to 
the  Jeffersonian  standard  of  Democracy.”  Mr. 
Lucas  was  a Regent  of  the  State  University  for 
eight  years,  and  in  July,  1876,  was  unanimously 
elected  Professor  of  Law  in  that  institution,  an 
honor  which  his  law  practice  obliged  him  to  de- 
cline. For  the  same  reason  in  the  same  year 
he  also  declined  the  office  of  Judge  of  his  Cir- 
cuit Court,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Mathews  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Hoge.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  most  worthily  and  appropriately  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1884  by  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  which  was  a mutual  honor  cred- 
itable to  the  man  and  the  institution.  It  is  per- 
tinent to  remark  just  here  that  a stronger  thinker 
or  a more  accomplished  gentleman  than  Daniel 
B.  Lucas  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  In  honoring  him  the 
University  won  glory  for  itself  and  distinction 
for  the  State  and  her  citizens.  In  1884  Mr. 
Lucas  was  called  upon  to  enter  the  Legislature, 
in  which  he  took  an  active  part  against  sump- 
tuary laws,  and  declared  his  opposition  to  co- 
education of  the  sexes  in  the  State  University. 
He  also  favored  high  license  and  equalization 
of  taxation  of  all  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal, corporate  or  individual.  He  maintained 
that  inequality  of  taxation  in  various  forms  had 
been  the  bane  of  all  republics,  a truth  of  history 
which  cannot  be  disproved.  Indeed,  his  career 
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in  the  Legislature  was  that  of  a reformer — sin- 
cere and  able — who  would  advance  the  condition 
of  the  masses  and  champion  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  down-trodden.  In  the  fall  of  1 886  he 
was  re-elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates  and 
fought  railway  privileges  and  domination  with 
great  persistency  and  force.  He  introduced  a 
bill  against  the  use  of  free  passes  to  legislators 
and  officials.  He  succeeded  in  passing  the  bill 
compelling  the  railroads  to  fence  their  tracks. 
In  this  session  he  was  conspicuous  l>y  his  opposi- 
tion to  Senator  Camden  as  his  own  successor  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  Of  the  several  ex- 
citing contests  for  United  States  Senatorship, 
this  was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
history  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Johnson 
N.  Camden,  S.  C.  Burdette,  W.  H.  H.  Flick, 
Nathan  Goff,  and  James  H.  Brown  were 
strongly  supported.  The  balloting  began  on 
the  25th  of  January  and  continued  until 
the  25th  of  February,  when  the  Legislature 
adjourned  without  result.  On  February  28 
Governor  Wilson  appointed  Daniel  B.  Lucas, 
of  Jefferson  County,  as  Senator  ad  interim 
until  the  4th  of  March.  Mr.  Lucas  resigned 
as  a member  of  the  House  on  March  3 and 
accepted  the  appointment.  Two  days  later 
the  Governor  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, which  assembled  on  April  20,  contin- 
uing to  vote  on  the  subject  until  May  5,  when 
Charles  James  Faulkner,  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
Thirteenth  District,  was  formally  elected  and  de- 
clared United  States  Senator.  The  Legislature 
adjourned  on  May  9.  In  1869  Mr.  Lucas  mar- 
ried Miss  Lena  T.  Brooke,  daughter  of  Henry 
L.  Brooke,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  a great-niece 
of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  and  of  Gov. 
Robert  Brooke,  of  Virginia.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Virginia  Lucas,  an  only  child.  It 
would  seem  that  for  one  who  had  led  such  an 
active  professional  and  political  life,  with  all 
the  hard  work  incident  to  a career  like  the 
one  this  sketch  has  outlined,  but  little  oppor- 
tunity had  existed  for  literary  composition — 
especially  of  a classical  order.  Nevertheless 
Judge  Lucas  has  accomplished  an  amount  of 
literary  work  that  would  be  honor  enough  of 
itself  for  any  man  of  letters.  A partial  list  of 
his  writings  are  added  hereto.  In  addition  to 
the  Memoir  of  Captain  Beall,  above  mentioned, 
are:  “The  Wreath  of  Eglantine”  (Kelly,  Piet 


& Co.,  Baltimore,  1869),  a volume  of  poems 
written  by  him,  also  containing  a few  poems 
by  his  deceased  sister  Virginia  Lucas;  "The 
Maid  of  Northumberland,”  a drama  of  the  Civil 
War  (Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  1879);  “Bal- 
lads and  Madrigals”  (Pollard  & Morse,  New 
York,  1884);  “Fisher  Ames,  Henry  Clay,”  a 
collaboration  with  James  Fairfax  McLaughlin, 
LL.D  (Charles  L.  Webster  & Co.,  1891).  Mr. 
Lucas  has  also  written  other  poems  and  ad- 
dresses for  special  occasions  or  patriotic  assem- 
blies. His  finest  production  of  this  nature  is 
his  oration  on  Daniel  O’Connell,  “masterly  as 
an  analysis  of  the  character  and  exhaustive  as 
an  historical  picture  of  the  times  of  the  Irish 
liberator.”  To  do  justice  to  such  a theme  as 
O’Connell  were  of  itself  an  index  of  the  scholar- 
ship and  powers  of  speech  of  Mr.  Lucas,  which 
every  well-informed  person  will  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge. As  may  be  supposed,  this  lecture, 
or  more  properly  this  oratorical  portrayal  of 
O’Connell  and  his  times,  met  with  a hearty 
reception  from  all  classes  of  people.  It  was 
prepared  originally  upon  an  invitation  from  the 
Parnell  Club  of  Wheeling,  and  was  given  at  the 
Opera  House  in  that  city  on  the  evening  of 
August  6,  1886.  Mr.  Lucas  was  invited  to  re- 
peat it  at  the  Norwood  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  April  13,  1888,  and  again  in  the  room  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  State  Capitol,  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  January  20,  1889.  Of  the 
many  poems  he  has  written  the  following  are 
the  most  notable : At  the  dedication  of  the  Con- 
federate Cemetery  at  Winchester,  1865:  at  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
1879;  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Confederate  mon- 
ument in  Charlestown,  1882;  at  the  convention 
of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Literary  Society  for 
the  Northwest,  Chicago,  October  19,  1887:  and 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  New  York  South- 
ern Society,  held  in  that  city  February  22,  1888. 
At  each  of  these  places  on  the  occasion  named 
Mr.  Lucas  was  the  chosen  poet.  At  Winchester, 
in  1865,  and  at  New  York,  in  1888,  the  poems 
he  read  were  unusually  happy  and  will  hold  a 
place  among  his  best  productions.  Among  the 
most  important  of  his  lectures  may  be  named 
that  on  John  Brown,  at  Winchester,  in  1865  ; that 
on  John  Randolph,  at  Hampden-Sydney  College, 
in  1884:  his  “Study  of  Henry  Clay,”  at  Louis- 
ville, in  1891 ; and  the  one  on  Daniel  O’Conner, 
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above  referred  to.  These  are  admirable  speci- 
mens of  'American  learning  and  eloquence. 
The  late  Judge  William  Mathews  Merrick,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  heard  the  lecture  on  O’Connell  when  deliv- 
ered in  Washington,  declared  that  " for  power 
of  statement,  originality  of  thought,  and  gift 
as  an  orator,  Mr.  Lucas  was  surpassed  by  no  one 
that  he  had  ever  heard.”  The  praise  of  the  illus- 
trious may  well  be  appreciated  and  included 
in  this  reference  to  Judge  Lucas’  literary  and 
scholastic  attainments,  of  which  Virginians  of 
both  States  may  be  justly  proud,  for  he  is  an 
honor  alike  for  the  East,  the  State  of  his  birth 
and  his  illustrious  ance.stry,  and  for  the  West, 
the  State  of  his  maturity  and  honor  and  useful- 
ness. Judge  Lucas  was  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals  as  the  successor  of  the 
late  Judge  Green,  his  former  partner,  who  died 
in  November,  1889,  and  whose  career  and  biog- 
raphy form  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Judge 
Lucas  which  will  be  read  before  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  West  Virginia.  In  1890  Judge  Lucas 
was  nominated  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  in  November  of  that  year  he 
was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  popular  vote.  On  January  i following 
1 1 891)  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Court,  and 
held  that  office  until  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
January  i,  1893.  In  response  to  an  invitation 
extended  by  the  Bar  Association  of  Virginia, 
Judge  Lucas  delivered  before  them  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  at  Old  Point  Comfort  on  the  13th 
of  July,  1892,  an  address  on  “The  Political 
Apothegms  of  Martin  Van  Buren.”  The  address 
was  subsequently  published  by  the  association 
and  extensively  circulated.  The  sentiment  of 
the  party  with  which  Judge  Lucas  affiliated  was 
practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  his  renomina- 
tion for  the  Supreme  bench  in  the  autumn  of 
1892,  but  he  declined  the  honor,  and  retired  from 
the  bench  on  the  ist  of  January,  1893. 


BENJAMIN  F.  MARTIN. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  MARTIN, 
of  Grafton,  a distinguished  lawyer,  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  (1872),  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress  (1876-1880),  wa-s  born  October 
2,  1828,  near  Farmington,  Marion  County,  Va. 


His  father,  Jesse  B.  Martin,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  settle  on  Buffalo  Creek,  which  was  then  in 
Harrison  County,  where  he  was  well  known  for 
many  years  as  a prominent  and  highly  respected 
member  of  the  farming  community.  Young 
Martin  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  help- 
ing on  the  farm  until  he  reached  his  majority, 
soon  after  which  he  entered  Allegheny  College, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  and  although  his  previous  edu- 
cation had  been  very  limited,  such  was  his  nat- 
ural ability  and  powers  of  application  that  he 
graduated  as  B.  A.  in  June,  1854,  carrying  off 
second  honors  in  his  class.  Having  completed 
his  education,  he  returned  to  Marion  County, 
where  he  taught  school  at  Fairmont  for  eigh- 
teen months,  at  the  same  time  studying  law. 
In  March,  1856,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  and 
began  his  professional  career.  He  removed  to 
Pruntytown — which  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
justice  for  Taylor  County — in  November  of  the 
same  year,  and  remained  there  until  a few  years 
ago,  when  he  came  to  Grafton  upon  its  being 
made  the  county-seat,  and  located  there  perma- 
nently. He  holds  a high  position  among  the 
members  of  the  State  and  county  bar,  and  with 
characteristic  energy  is  still  as  active  and  takes 
as  much  interest  as  ever  in  his  professional 
work.  Mr.  Martin  steadily  refused  all  offers  to 
become  a candidate  for  any  office  until  1871, 
when,  upon  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  West  Virginia,  it  was  decided 
that  a new  State  constitution  was  necessary, 
and  at  the  convention  (in  1872)  Mr.  Martin  was 
called  upon  to  represent  Taylor  County,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  respected 
members  of  that  body  which  framed  the  present 
constitution.  It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Martin 
possesses  one  of  the  three  copies  of  the  portraits 
of  the  entire  convention,  and  has  always  prided 
himself  on  the  associations  of  that  body  and 
the  friendships  resulting  therefrom.  He  was 
also  a delegate  in  the  same  year  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  which  assembled  at 
Baltimore.  At  first  Mr.  Martin  vigorously  op- 
posed Horace  Greeley’s  nomination,  but  subse- 
quently became  one  of  his  most  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic supporters.  On  August  22,  1872,  the 
new  constitution  of  West  Virginia  was  adopted 
at  a special  election,  and  in  the  following  fall 
he  ran  for  Congress  from  the  Second  District  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  At  the  August  election 
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Hon.  J.  M.  Hagans  received  3,441  votes  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  Mr.  Martin,  however, 
declined  to  permit  himself  to  be  voted  for  at 
that  election,  but  received  5,998  votes  as  the 
regular  candidate  of  his  party  at  the  next  elec- 
tion in  October.  On  the  same  day,  J.  Nelson 
Wisner,  Republican,  received  1,698  votes,  and 
D.  D.  T.  Farnsworth  1,321  votes.  Governor 
Jacob  certified  to  Congress  the  result  of  both 
elections,  and  a contest  followed.  Congress 
admitted  Mr.  Hagans  as  the  duly  elected  mem- 
ber, notwithstanding  the  Committee  of  Elections 
reported  in  favor  of  Mr.  Martin.  In  1876  Mr. 
Martin  was  again  his  party’s  candidate  for  Con- 
gress against  H.  L.  Ward,  and  was  elected  by 
a majority  of  3,843.  In  1878  he  was  re-elected 
by  nearly  8,000  majority.  As  a member  of  Con- 
gress, he  displayed  the  same  rigid  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  the  same  conscientious  adherence 
to  what  he  deemed  to  be  his  duty  for  which  he 
has  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  private  career. 
As  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  he  has  ever  taken  a deep  personal 
interest  in  its  deliberations  both  in  the  commit- 
tee-room and  in  its  discussions  in  open  conven- 
tion. He  is  one  of  those  leaders  of  his  party 
whose  aim  has  always  been  to  promote  its  suc- 
cess in  the  broadest  sense,  and  without  pander- 
ing to  cliques  or  personal  prejudices.  At  an 
early  age  he  became  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  its  most  earnest  and  consistent  supporters. 
Among  the  honors  which  the  church  has  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  loyalty 
to  its  teachings,  he  was  appointed  a lay  delegate 
to  the  General  Conference  of  1876;  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lay  Electoral  Conference  of  that 
church  held  at  Wheeling  in  1876  and  at  Parkers- 
burg October,  1887,  and  is  one  of  the  Trustees 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Conference  Seminary  at  Buckhannon.  He  is 
esteemed  as  a public  man  well  versed  in  the 
statutes  and  with  a thorough  knowledge  of 
State  legislation.  His  life  has  been  distin- 
guished for  many  charitable  and  philanthropic 
deeds  for  which  he  will  long  be  remembered. 
Mr.  Martin  was  married  November  i,  1854,  to 
Miss  N.  E.  Carlin,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  a lady  who 
takes  much  interest  in  her  husband’s  career,  and 
is  herself  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  her  sex 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 


C.  C.  WATTS. 

HON.  CORNELIUS  C.  WATTS,  ex-Attor- 
ney-General  of  West  Virginia,  ex-State  Senator, 
and  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the 
State  under  President  Cleveland  (both  terms), 
is  a native  of  Amherst,  Va.,  the  date  of  his  birth 
being  April  23,  1848.  He  is  the  son  of  James 
D.  and  Lucy  A.  (Simms)  Watts,  who  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  war  removed  from  Amherst 
to  Albemarle  County.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and 
served  as  a private  in  Mosby’s  command  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  studied  law  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  1870 
he  became  a citizen  of  West  Virginia,  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Oceana,  Wyo- 
ming County ; was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney 
in  1872,  which  office  he  held  until  1875,  when 
he  removed  to  Charleston  to  become  a law 
partner  of  Hon.  John  E.  Kenna.  The  firm  of 
Kenna  & Watts  at  once  took  rank  among  the 
leading  advocates  of  the  Charleston  bar,  and 
both  gentlemen  came  into  prominent  notice  and 
acquired  a lucrative  practice.  Mr.  Watts  had 
grown  so  rapidly  in  professional  reputation  that 
in  1880  he  was  nominated  and  elected  Attorney- 
General  for  West  Virginia.  His  term  of  four 
years  was  filled  with  such  general  satisfaction 
as  to  win  for  him  the  deserved  commendation 
of  his  profession  throughout  the  State  and  the 
most  kindly  praise  of  the  newspaper  press.  As 
Attorney-General  he  argued  many  important 
cases  for  the  State  and  published  nine  volumes 
of  reports  of  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
which  work  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Major  O. 
D.  Cook,  his  faithful  assistant.  Among  the 
more  important  causes  argued  by  General  Watts 
may  be  cited  the  famous  tax  case  of  Miller, 
Auditor,  vs.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 
Company,  which  was  carried  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  where  General 
Watts  represented  the  State  after  his  term  of 
office  had  expired,  being  specially  appointed  by 
Gov.  Jacob  B.  Jackson.  The  railway  company 
was  represented  by  such  counsel  as  Senator 
George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  and  Judge 
William  J.  Robertson,  of  Virginia.  In  this  liti- 
gation the  State  was  successful  and  gained  some 
$200,000,  besides  establishing  the  right  to  for- 
ever tax  not  only  this  but  all  railways  now  or 
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hereafter  to  be  built  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, A writer  in  “ Prominent  Men  of  West 
Virginia”  says : " The  ability  displayed  by  him 
in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  this  case 
called  forth  many  high  tributes  from  members 
of  the  profession.  Senator  Edmunds  himself 
addressed  General  Watts  a personal  letter,  ex- 
pressing in  the  highest  terms  his  admiration  of 
the  skill  and  ability  displayed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  case.”  General  Watts’  reputation  as  a law- 
yer of  high  ability  was  fully  established  when, 
in  1886,  President  Grover  Cleveland  sent  his 
name  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  the  At- 
torney of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
West  Virginia,  and  that  august  body  with  excep- 
tional promptness  confirmed  the  appointment. 
General  Watts  was  on  the  3d  of  August  commis- 
sioned by  the  President  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  Presidential 
election  came  again  in  1888,  and  General  Harri- 
son succeeded  President  Cleveland.  There  had 
been  election  frauds  practised  by  voters  of  both 
parties,  and  General  Watts  began  a rigid  and 
uncompromising  prosecution  of  the  offenders, 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans.  The  “ elec- 
tion fraud  cases”  became  the  topic  of  the  day, 
and  the  District  Attorney  knew  only  his  duty 
in  the  work  of  preserving  the  ballot  free  and 
honest.  This  course  of  action  did  not  please 
President  Harrison,  however,  who  on  the  9th 
day  of  March,  1889,  five  days  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, had  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  telegraph  General  Watts  for  his  resigna- 
tion. He  immediately  replied : “ Your  telegram 
of  this  date,  by  direction  of  the  President,  re- 
questing my  resignation  of  the  office  of  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  received.  I know  of  no  act  of 
mine,  either  official  or  otherwise,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  cause  being  assigned,  would,  under 
existing  circumstances,  justify  me  in  tendering 
my  resignation.  I therefore  respectfully  decline 
to  make  such  resignation.  If  the  President 
wants  me  to  vacate  the  office  of  United  States 
Attorney  without  cause  being  assigned  there- 
for, let  him  assert  his  prerogative.”  On  the  4th 
day  of  April,  1889,  General  Watts  was  notified 
by  the  President  of  his  removal,  which  made 
him  the  first  officer  removed  under  the  new 
administration.  In  1890  General  Watts  was 
nominated  for  State  Senator,  and  in  a district 


that  two  years  before  gave  General  Goff  800 
majority,  was  elected  by  2,200  majority — his 
own  county  of  Kanawha  that  had  gone  1,500 
Republican  at  the  preceding  election  giving 
him  375  majority.  In  the  Senate  his  work  was 
active,  both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor.  A 
very  important  series  of  litigations  more  or  less 
intricate  and  far-reaching  in  a public  sense  are 
the  mining  cases,  brought  up  in  the  courts  on 
the  strength  of  the  Screening  Laws  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  emi- 
ent  advocate,  ex-Judge  J.  H.  Ferguson,  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  the  House  of  1891,  and  it  passed 
with  little  opposition;  but  it  was  fought  in  the 
Senate,  where  General  Watts  came  to  its  rescue 
and  succeeded  in  passing  it.  Both  gentlemen 
from  the  first  have  been  at  work  to  secure  this 
relief  for  the  miners,  and  have  given  their  ser- 
vices in  the  courts  without  fee  or  reward  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  measures.  * The 
cause  appealed  strongly  to  the  “ live-and-let-live” 
nature  of  General  Watts,  whose  characteristic 
sympathy  in  truth  and  in  heart  with  the  masses 
and  with  honest  industr}'-  is  well  known.  These 
laws,  already  in  force  in  other  coal-mining 
States,  provide  for  a just  and  fair  rate  of  com- 
pensation to  the  miner  for  all  the  coal  that  he 
mines ; whereas  the  custom  heretofore  in  vogue 
was  to  pay  him  only  for  the  coal  that  passed 
over  the  screen,  which  might  be  open  or  close 
mesh,  but  which  generally  was  so  open  as  to  let 
fully  one-third  of  the  product  of  the  mines  go 
through.  For  this  one-third  of  his  work  the 
miner  got  nothing,  and  if  the  operator  also  got 
nothing  there  would  have  been  no  advantage 
taken ; but  as  the  “ slack”  or  dust  sells  for  five 
cents  a bushel  and  the  ” nut  size”  for  six  and 
eight  cents  a bushel,  the  hardship  to  the  miner 
was  ever  manifested  to  his  dissatisfaction,  for 
to  him  it  seemed  the  surplus  that  would  give 
him  his  little  creature  comforts — his  luxuries, 

* The  points  involved  in  this  case  and  upon  which  the  whole 
subject  depends  is  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  exercise 
the  “police  control”  of  the  State  in  regulating  a business 
“ affecting  the  public  interests.”  Mining  operators  claiming 
immunity  because  they  are  not  incorporated  is  held  to  be 
untenable  so  long  as  their  business  affects  “the  public  inter- 
ests,” and  as  coal-mining  is  connected  with  transportation 
and  other  phases  of  public  industry  and  of  commerce,  the 
police  control  is  applicable  the  same  as  to  corporations  under 
specific  grants,  etc.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia 
have  recently  by  a divided  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  and  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.— 
Editor. 
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as  it  were — which  he  saw  go  to  the  operator  and 
mine-owner  as  clear  gain.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  hardships  of  the  miner,  of  his  arduous  and 
perilous  avocation,  his  dependence  in  remote 
and  primitive  settlements  upon  the  very  whim, 
almost,  of  his  moneyed  employers,  this  absolute 
loss  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  of  a part 
of  his  product  was  a constant  source  of  depres- 
sion and  discontent ; therefore  when  the  Legis- 
lature gave  him  relief  he  at  once  availed  himself 
of  the  new  scale,  and  just  as  quickly  did  the 
operator  and  mine-owner  oppose  it.  Conse- 
quently General  Watts  and  Judge  Ferguson  un- 
dertook to  defend  the  law  they  had  passed  and 
champion  the  interests  of  the  miners — no  small 
affair  when  it  is  realized  that  the  coal  industry 
is  the  great  source  of  wealth  of  the  State,  em- 
ploying as  it  does  14,000  miners  that  turn  out 
on  the  markets  of  the  world  over  9,000,000 
tons  of  coal  annually.  So  conspicuously  ably 
and  courageously  has  this  fight  been  carried  on 
by  both  gentlemen  that  the  miners  held  a mass- 
meeting at  Charleston,  where  General  Watts  and 
Judge  Ferguson  made  addresses  and  were 
thanked  by  the  meeting  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion ; 

“ Whereas,  The  Hon.  Judge  J.  H.  Ferguson 
and  Gen.  C.  C.  Watts  have  at  all  times  held 
themselves  ready  to  advance  our  interests  on  a 
just  and  equitable  basis ; therefore  be  it  Resolved, 
That  District  17,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, do  hereby  return  our  sincere  thanks  for  their 
services  in  our  behalf  and  for  their  presence  at 
our  convention  of  this  date.” 

In  the  gubernatorial  candidacy  of  1892  Gen- 
eral Watts  was  for  a time  a prominent  and  also 
a promising  favorite  for  the  convention  to  con- 
sider, but  for  various  reasons  he  decided  to  dis- 
miss the  prospect  from  his  future  calculations 
altogether,  and  accordingly  addressed  a letter  to 
the  people  of  the  State  relinquishing  all  claim 
upon  his  friends  and  positively  declining  to  be  a 
candidate.  The  people  took  this  decision  very 
much  to  heart,  and  finally,  after  badgering  the 
General  at  every  convenient  opportunity  and 
declaring  that  they  “ would  run  him  anyhow,” 
they  addressed  to  him  a petition  signed  by  over 
2,000  men,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
asking  that  he  reconsider  and  allow  his  name 
to  go  before  the  convention.  In  an  open  letter 
addressed  through  the  papers  to  him  they  said : 


“ As  a slight  expression  of  our  appreciation  of 
your  valuable  services  in  behalf  of  the  humble 
toilers  and  wage-workers  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  feeling  that  you  are  in  sympathy  and  ac- 
cord with  all  the  people,  'we  sincerely  hope  and 
request  that  you  will  reconsider  your  letter  of 
declination  and  former  decision  in  this  matter 
and  that  you  will  allow  us  to  assist  in  electing 
you  Governor  of  this  State ; therefore  Resolved, 
That  if  you  will  accept  the  nomination,  and  if 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  will  nominate 
you  as  their  standard-bearer  for  the  office  of 
Governor,  we,  the  undersigned,  do  solemnly 
pledge  you  our  support  at  the  next  State  elec- 
tion regardless  of  our  former  party  affiliation.” 

In  an  eloquent  and  sincere  response  General 
Watts  declined  again  to  be  a candidate,  but  in 
doing  so  assured  his  friends  that  their  appeal 
“ was  deeply  touching  and  brings  to  my  heart  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  that  none  can  know  who 
have  never  been  similarly  situated.”  Very  few 
public  men  could  have  refused  such  a prospect 
for  securing  the  honorable  office  of  Governor 
which  General  Watts  was  virtually  sure  of  had 
he  consented  to  make  the  race.  General  Watts, 
on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1893,  tendered  his  resig- 
nation to  Governor  McCorkle  as  member  of  the 
West  Virginia  Senate,  having  only  the  day  be- 
fore received  again  from  President  Cleveland 
his  commission  as  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  West  Virginia.  This  second 
commission  comes  to  him  as  a “ badge  of  honor” 
and  a personal  and  official  vindication  dearly 
prized  by  himself  and  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  Democracy  of  West  Virginia.  As  a speaker 
and  writer  General  Watts  has  the  reputation  of 
being  clear  and  forcible.  In  pleading  a case  he 
goes  directly  at  the  subject,  states  his  ground, 
and  presents  his  argument  in  a rugged  honesty 
of  statement  that  would  be  considered  hazardous 
by  those  members  of  the  bar  who  believe  a cau- 
tious and  kid-gloved  policy  of  such  paramount 
importance  in  winning  a verdict.  But  it  is  be- 
fore an  appellate  court  where  he  is  perhaps  the 
most  effective,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could 
make  a thoroughly  good  argument  in  any  case 
the  merits  of  which  he  was  not  fully  assured  of, 
so  earnest,  direct,  pointed,  emphatic,  forcible, 
and  comprehensive  is  he  in  stating  the  claims 
of  his  cause  and  the  authorities  in  the  books 
upon  which  he  bases  his  argument.  Of  prepos- 
sessing appearance  and  a decidedly  professional 
air,  General  Watt3  is  a typical  lawyer  who  would 
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command  the  respect  of  any  bench  and  appeal 
to  the  confidence  of  any  jury  at  home  or  abroad. 
He  is  a good  horseman  and  prides  himself  as 
the  owner  of  several  blooded  animals  who  give 
him  rest  and  recreation  upon  the  road.  He  is 
also  interested  in  breeding  a few  head  of  stock 
at  Lexington,  Ky.  He  resides  with  his  family 
on  the  cliffs  of  West  Charleston,  where  a pic- 
turesque scene  may  be  enjoyed  that  includes 
Charleston  and  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  with 
the  hills  and  mountains  far  beyond.  General 
Watts  became  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ella 
M.,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  and  Narcissa 
Shumate,  of  Raleigh,  W.  Va.  With  their  large 
family  of  boys  and  girls  they  live  contentedly 
and  quietly  in  their  pleasant  suburban  home. 


WILLIAM  H.  HOGEMAN. 

COL.  WILLIAM  H.  HOGEMAN,  a distin- 
guished citizen  and  member  of  the  bar  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  born  of  Ger^man  parent- 
age in  New  York,  December  20,  1846,  and  died 
in  Charleston,  January  5,  1885.  As  a boy  he 
passed  through  the  public  schools  of  New  York, 
and  then,  having  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  the  law,  followed  that  study  in  a law  office, 
and  showed  remarkable  aptitude  at  the  profes- 
sional work  he  was  called  upon  to  do  during  his 
novitiate.  Although  still  so  young,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  prominent  people  in  the  me- 
tropolis by  his  evident  acuteness  of  judgment 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired  business 
knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  affairs.  The 
immediate  result  of  important  acquaintance  that 
he  made  was  that  before  he  had  undergone  his 
examination  for  professional  position  he  was 
selected  by  prominent  New  York  capitalists  to 
undertake  for  them  certain  most  important  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  large  business  interests 
in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  Accordingly  in  1864 
he  visited  West  Virginia  to  perform  the  duties 
he  had  undertaken,  and  soon  became  well  and 
favorably  known  among  the  community  into 
which  he  had  thus  accidentally  been  thrown. 
The  work  which  had  been  given  Mr.  Hogeman 
to  do  was  no  less  complicated  than  it  was  re- 
sponsible. With  all  the  rest,  he  was  obliged  to 
undertake  a careful  and  exhaustive  examination 


of  the  titles  to  several  tracts  of  land  now  consti- 
tuting the  extensive  property  of  the  Raymond 
Coal  Company.  In  connection  with  this  task, 
he  was  obliged  to  study  the  records  of  the  county 
in  which  he  afterward  made  his  residence,  a 
fact  which  speedily  brought  him  into  the  favor- 
able acquaintance  of  the  leading  citizens.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Hogeman  w'as  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  but  his  remarkable  natural  gifts  made 
him  seem  much  more  mature,  and  the  bright- 
ness, energy,  and  ability  which  he  displayed 
made  him  at  once  a general  favorite,  a position 
that  he  ever  after  retained.  The  task  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hogeman  was  a deli- 
cate as  well  as  a laborious  one,  but  he  succeeded 
in  completing  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
those  who  had  employed  him,  and  this  being 
done  he  returned  to  New  York.  He  had  gained 
a reputation  for  accurate  and  conscientious 
work,  and  as  a result  he  was  for  several  years 
employed  on  missions  of  a similar  character  and 
equally  important  in  North  Carolina  and  Mis- 
souri. Early  in  the  year  1868,  however,  Mr. 
Hogeman,  having  never  ceased  to  retain  his 
original  interest  in  Charleston,  returned  to  that 
city,  bringing  with  him  from  New  York  his  li- 
cense to  practise  law.  On  April  2,  1868,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Kanawha  County,  and 
from  that  moment  forward  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  continued  to  labor  hard  in  his  profes- 
sion, gaining,  however,  therefrom  its  richest  re- 
wards in  return  for  his  devotion  and  assiduity. 
About  the  year  1870  Mr.  Hogeman  was  employed 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
to  assist  in  procuring  for  that  organization  cer- 
tain rights  of  way  essential  to  it,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  performing  this  task  so  much  to  their 
satisfaction  that  the  corporation  continued  to 
permanently  retain  his  legal  services  as  counsel 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  legal  business 
of  this  great  corporation  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  thus  came  under  Mr.  Hogeman’s  sole 
care  and  charge,  and  was  conducted  by  him  in 
its  minutest  details  thoroughly  and  with  the 
exercise  of  the  best  judgment  and  legal  knowl- 
edge. Although  the  opportunity  frequently  of- 
fered itself  to  Mr.  Hogeman  to  achieve  political 
honors,  he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  his 
professional  duties,  in  which  he  was  sufficiently 
successful  to  satisfy  his  ambition  and  to  which, 
indeed,  he  sacrificed  his  best  energies  and  prob- 
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ably  his  health  and  his  life.  Mr.  Hogeman  was 
married,  October  19,  1871,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Barr,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Charleston,  to  Miss  Anastein  Ruffner,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  James  Ruffner,  Esq.,  of  Kanawha 
County,  in  his  time  one  of  its  most  honored 
citizens  and  whose  memory  is  still  revered  by 
all  who  knew  him.  Four  children  were  born  of 
this  marriage,  two  of  whom  died  before  their 
father.  The  survivors  are  a daughter  and  son, 
Martha  Morton  and  Andrew  Lewis.  Mr.  Hoge- 
man was  interested  in  the  political  campaign  of 
1872,  but  solely  in  behalf  of  others.  He  showed, 
however,  a degree  of  vigilance  and  effective 
management  on  that  occasion  which  di.splayed 
his  capacity  and  to  which  was  largely  due  the 
success  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  Mean- 
while he  never  sought  or  accepted  any  political 
position  or  honor,  though  three  governors  of  the 
State,  Jacob,  Mathews,  and  Jackson,  succes- 
sively conferred  upon  him  the  rank  and  title  of 
aid-de-camp.  Mr.  Hogeman  was  not  only  a 
brilliant  and  able  lawyer,  but  courageous  and 
earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  whatever  causes  he 
undertook ; faithful  to  his  clients,  dealing  only 
with  honorable  methods ; modest  in  his  success 
and  manly  in  defeat.  His  style  of  argument 
was  attractive  and  impressive,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  rhetoric  or  metaphor ; and  whether  in 
the  heat  of  debate  or  in  more  deliberate  speech, 
his  words  were  always  well  advised  and  admi- 
rably chosen.  Mr.  Hogeman  was  a member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  a vestryman,  and  one  of 
the  most  zealous  and  liberal  supporters  of  the 
church  of  his  choice.  He  was  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  his  religious  duties ; kindly  in 
his  behavior  toward  all  men.  Indeed,  it  was 
said  of  him  that  his  exemplary  demeanor  in  the 
walks  of  private  life,  his  honorable  course  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  with  untiring  zeal,  his  unflinch- 
ing fldelity  as  a friend,  and  his  tender  affection 
for  those  to  whom  he  stood  in  a nearer  relation 
won  for  him  an  enduring  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  As  an  attorney.  Colo- 
nel Hogeman  had  few  equals  in  West  Virginia, 
while  as  an  esteemed  and  honored  citizen  he 
stood  among  the  first.  Colonel  Hogeman’s  ill- 
ness was  sudden,  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
acute  Bright’s  disease.  He  had  taken  cold  in 
the  bedroom  of  a village  inn,  and  came  home  on 


Saturday  “ feeling  tired”  and  desiring  a bath  to 
prepare  him  for  a journey  to  Washington  by 
early  train  Sunday  morning.  Mrs.  Hogeman 
tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  going,  but 
important  railroad  affairs  were  at  stake  and  he 
took  the  risk.  Upon  his  return  to  Charleston 
on  Wednesday  the  disease  had  advanced  be- 
yond control.  A lethargic  state  supervened, 
with  intense  suffering  at  times  until  death 
came  to  his  relief  on  Monday  evening  at  nine 
o’clock.  The  announcement  of  Colonel  Hoge- 
man’s death  being  made  in  court,  Judge  Guthrie 
vacated  the  bench,  and  a bar  meeting  was  held, 
in  which  the  judge  participated.  Upon  motion 
of  T.  L.  Broun,  Col.  Charles  Hedrick  was  made 
chairman,  and  on  motion  of  L.  A.  Martin,  D.  C. 
Gallaher  was  appointed  secretary.  Mr.  William 
A.  Quarrier  then  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted  unanimously : 

“ Resolved,  That  the  sad  announcement  of  the 
death  of  our  brother,  William  H.  Hogeman,  is 
received  with  a deep  and  painful  sense  of  our 
bereavement.  Resolved,  That  this  bar  do  attend 
in  a body  the  funeral  of  our  deceased  brother. 
Resolved,  That  a committee  of  four  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair  to  prepare  suitable  resolu- 
tions of  respect,  to  be  submitted  to  a meeting 
of  the  bar  to  be  held  Friday  next,  at  3 p.m.,  at 
the  court-house.” 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Quarrier,  E.  B.  Knight,  D.  C.  Gal- 
laher, and  Wesley  Mollohan.  Upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Knight,  the  bar  were  requested  to  meet  at  his 
residence,  corner  of  Broad  and  Washington 
Streets,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  at  i : 30  p.m., 
and  march  from  there  in  a body  to  the  late  resi- 
dence of  the  deceased.  Upon  the  further  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Knight,  Messrs.  Deitrick  and  Mr. 
Gallaher  were  appointed  a committee,  on  the 
part  of  the  bar,  to  further  arrange  for  their  par- 
ticipating in  the  funeral.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Kanawha  bar,  held  at  the  court- 
house, Charleston,  January  9,  1885,  the  commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  former  meeting  submitted 
a memorial  and  resolutions,  which,  on  motion, 
were  unanimously  adopted,  thus : 

“ The  committee  selected  by  you  to  report  to 
this  meeting  appropriate  resolutions  upon  the 
death  of  William  H.  Hogeman  submit  the  fol- 
lowing memorial  and  resolutions : After  a short 
interval  the  angel  of  death  has  again  paid  his 
dread  visitation  among  the  members  of  this  bar. 
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and  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  has  fallen 
from  its  circle.  Age  and  infirmity,  naturally 
expectant  of  its  early  coming  to  themselves,  were 
passed  by,  and  one  taken  to  whom  a long  and  use- 
ful life  seemed  so  surely  vouchsafed.  To  name 
the  elements  of  his  character  is  to  name  the  best 
attributes  and  highest  virtues  of  a good  man,  a 
useful,  honored  citizen,  and  a brilliant,  success- 
ful lawyer.  The  effort  to  adorn  his  memory 
with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  is  not  our  task. 
They,  like  the  perfume  of  the  sweet  flowers 
strewn  upon  his  grave  by  the  hands  of  affec- 
tion, are  but  short-lived.  Rather  be  it  ours  to 
tell  the  simple  story  of  his  life  and  the  virtues 
that  enriehed  it,  more  enduring  among  men 
than  tablets  of  brass  or  memorials  of  stone. 
Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  William  H. 
Hogeman  this  bar  has  sustained  a loss  of  a law- 
yer justly  honored,  and  our  community  and  the 
State  a useful  and  most  praiseworthy  citizen. 
Resolved,  That  in  his  fidelity  to  his  trusts  of 
every  kind,  his  unvarying  courtesy,  his  gener- 
osity, his  tireless  energy  and  vigilance,  his  up- 
rightness and  high  sense  of  honor,  we  find  an 
example  well  worthy  of  our  most  steadfast  emu- 
lation. Resolved,  That  while  the  sense  of  our  loss 
and  grief  finds  no  adequate  expression,  we  tender 
to  his  bereaved  widow,  children,  and  relatives 
our  deepest  sympathy  and  sorrow.  Resolved, 
That  the  members  of  this  bar  do  wear  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 
Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  and  memorial 
be  presented  to  the  Circuit  and  United  States 
courts  for  their  action.  Resolved,  That  a copy 
hereof  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
W.  A.  Quarrier,  E.  B.  Knight,  D.  C.  Gal- 
LAHER,  W.  Mollohan.  Messrs.  E.  B.  Knight, 

C.  E.  Dodridge,  J.  S.  Swann,  J.  H.  Ferguson, 
J.  M.  Laidley,  T.  L.  Broun,  W.  A.  McCorkle, 
and  W.  S.  Edwards  made  short  and  appropriate 
addresses.  Upon  motion  of  D.  C.  Gallaher,  a 
committee  of  one  for  each  court  was  appointed  to 
communicate  the  proceedings  to  the  Circuit  and 
United  States  courts.  T.  L.  Broun  and  J.  H. 
Ferguson  were  appointed  respectively  to  present 
them  to  the  said  courts.  Upon  motion  of  T.  L. 
Broun,  the  press  of  the  city  was  requested  to 
publish  the  proceedings  and  resolutions.  On  mo- 
tion, adjourned.  Charles  Hedrick,  Chairman; 

D.  C.  Gallaher,  Secretary.” 

The  Southern  Churchman  of  February  26,  1885, 
contains  this  tribute  from  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Cobbs, 
who  as  rector  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Charleston,  was  well  qualified  to  speak  of  the 
merits  and  character  of  the  deceased  advocate : 

" Departed  this  life  Monday  evening,  January 
5,  1885,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
brief  but  most  excruciating  illness,  which  he 
bore  with  heroic  Christian  patience  and  forti- 
tude, William  H.  Hogeman,  Esq.,  of  Charleston, 


W.  Va.  His  high  intellectual  endowments,  his 
cheerful  and  genial  disposition,  his  cordial  man- 
ner, ffiis  liberal  spirit,  his  unostentatious  benevo- 
lence, his  untiring  energy,  and  his  readiness  to 
co-operate  in  any  feasible  plan  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  good,  rendered  him  unusu- 
ally popular,  especially  with  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  and  have  caused  his  death  to  be 
regarded  as  a real  calamity  to  others  besides 
his  family  and  friends.  His  brethren  of  the  le- 
gal profession,  in  which  he  had  attained  to  a 
very  high  eminence,  have  publicly  borne  most 
emphatic  and  complimentary  testimony  to  his 
legal  attainments.  The  vestry  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  a most  effi- 
cient member  and  from  which  the  pressure 
of  other  engagements  and  occupations  finally 
compelled  him  to  withdraw,  bore  similar  de- 
cided testimony  to  his  zeal  and  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  church.  And  the  very  large 
number  of  persons,  of  every  age  and  con- 
dition in  life,  who  thronged  to  his  funeral, 
showed  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  and  how 
deeply  he  was  regretted  by  the  community  at 
large.  Years  ago  he  became  a communicant  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death  its  interests  were  near  and  dear 
to  his  heart.  To  his  disconsolate  widow  and 
sorrowing  children,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
and  devotedly  attached,  of  whose  happiness 
and  comfort  he  was  ever  mindful,  upon  whom 
he  lavished  everything  which  affection  could 
prompt  or  wealth  procure,  and  from  whose  home 
his  death  took  away  the  very  sunlight  of  their 
lives,  his  loss  is  well-nigh  irreparable.  The 
rector  and  congregation  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Charleston,  likewise  have  special  cause  for  la- 
menting his  death.  For  while  the  rector  always 
found  in  him  a warm  and  sympathizing  friend, 
ever  ready  to  perform  an  act  of  personal  kind- 
ness, on  the  other  hand  the  progress  already 
made  in  the  construction  of  our  much-needed 
new  church  edifice  was  largely,  if  not  mainly, 
owing  to  his  energy  and  influence ; and  his  loss 
to  that  enterprise  will  be  sorely  felt  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  while  we  mourn  we  do  not  repine, 
because  we  know  and  feel  that  our  Father  ‘do- 
eth  all  things  well,’  and  our  natural  sorrow  is 
tempered  and  softened  by  the  well-founded  be- 
lief that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.” 


THOMAS  B.  SWANN. 

THOMAS  BELT  SWANN,  an  eminent  law- 
yer of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  born  in  Pow- 
hatan County,  Va.,  September  12,  1825.  He  is 
of  English  Cavalier  descent,  an  ancestor,  Thomas 
Swann,  having  been  a colonel  in  the  army  of 
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Charles  I.  and  fought  against  Cromwell.  After 
the  triumph  of  the  Puritan  army  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  king,  this  ancestor  with  two  of  his 
brothers,  also  in  the  king’s  service,  fled  to  Amer- 
ica and  settled  in  Surry  County,  Va.  From 
him  descended  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His 
father  was  Richard  Archer  Swann,  who  farmed 
an  estate  on  the  James  River.  He  was  a man 
of  fine  education  and  culture  and  possessed  lit- 
erary attainments.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Humphrey  Belt,  a Maryland  family  related  to 
the  Lloyds  and  Montgomeries.  In  1866  a writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  published  in  a 
letter  from  Virginia,  under  the  title  “ Ramblings 
in  the  Old  Dominion,”  the  following  interesting 
statement : 

“ An  ancient  tombstone  on  a plantation  nearly 
opposite  Jamestown  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: ‘Here  lies  ye  body  of  ye  Colonel  Thomas 
Swann,  who  departed  this  life  ye  4th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1680.’  Immediately  above  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a coat  of  arms  representing  a lion  and  a 
swan  separated  by  a shield.  The  stone  or  slab 
is  broken  in  two,  but  the  inscription  is  plain  and 
perfect.  Horses  and  cattle  have  trampled  upon 
it,  but  have  not  considerably  defaced  it.  The 
name  of  the  deceased  gentleman  was  evidently 
one  of  those  few  ‘that  were  not  born  to  die.’ 
An  ancient  cedar,  four  and  a half  feet  in  diame- 
ter, stands  near  the  head  of  the  grave.  It  has 
been  ‘belted’  and  is  dead,  and  all  the  surround- 
ing country  is  green  with  waving  com.  In  a 
few  years,  perhaps,  the  same  hand  that  belted 
that  ancient  tree  may  upturn  the  slab  of  slate 
and  drive  the  ploughshare  through  the  grave  of 
the  unknown  ‘Colonel  Swann.'  ” 

As  has  been  already  stated.  Colonel  Swann 
was  accompanied  in  his  flight  from  England  by 
his  two  brothers.  One  of  these  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  in  Massachusetts,  and  from 
them  came  a long  line  of  descendants.  Thomas 
Belt  Swann,  after  having  gained  in  the  schools 
of  his  neighborhood  his  preliminary  instruction, 
went  to  Amelia  Academy,  Virginia,  where  he 
received  a liberal  education.  He  graduated  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  all  interested  in  him,  and 
then  went  to  Orange  Court-House,  where  for  a 
time  he  taught  school,  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  days  with  all  those  who  were  better  edu- 
cated than  their  neighbors.  But  while  his  time 
was  thus  engrossed  Mr.  Swann  was  preparing 
for  his  future,  and  chance,  as  it  appeared,  threw 
in  his  way  a law  book,  and  in  this  he  became  so 
deeply  interested  that  he  at  once  began  to  study 


law.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  attorney  William  Greene,  and 
with  him  advanced  so  rapidly  that  within  sixty 
days  after  he  began  to  read  Blackstone  he  re- 
ceived a license  to  practise  at  the  bar.  He  now 
gave  up  his  teaching  and  all  other  engagements 
and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  profes- 
sion he  had  chosen.  On  March  18,  1849,  he 
joined  with  his  brother  John  in  removing  to 
Charleston,  Va.,  where  they  have  ever  since  re- 
sided and  where  they  have  continued  to  carry 
on  a prosperous  law  business.  Prior  to  the 
Civil  War  Mr.  Swann  was  a Whig  in  politics, 
and  he  took  a deep  interest  in  the  candidacy  of 
General  Scott  for  the  Presidency  in  1852.  The 
failure  of  the  Whigs  in  this  campaign  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  party,  which  occurred  soon 
after,  disgusted  Mr.  Swann  with  politics,  and  he 
devoted  himself  thereafter  strictly  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  In  this  decision  he  was  guided 
by  the  most  unquestionable  wisdom,  as  his  after 
success  sufficiently  proved.  He  met  with  the 
just  reward  of  earnest  and  faithful  work,  di- 
rected by  foresight  and  by  perfect  adaptation 
to  his  profession.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  Mr.  Swann  was  a mem- 
ber of  a volunteer  company  at  Charleston  which 
was  ordered  into  camp  by  Governor  Letcher, 
and  thus,  although  personally  a Union  man  and 
an  outspoken  opponent  of  secession,  Mr.  Swann 
was  carried  into  the  Southern  army  without 
having  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  own 
will  concerning  the  matter.  Indeed,  like  thou- 
sands of  others  residing  in  the  South  who  were 
Union  men,  when  Virginia  seceded  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  “ go  with  his  State.  ” The 
fact  was  that  at  that  time  a great  many  men 
were  drawn  into  the  Southern  army  through 
the  alarmist  cry  that  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington was  becoming  centralized,  and  they  were 
driven  to  believe,  even  although  it  might  be 
against  their  better  judgment,  that  the  only  way 
by  which  they  could  avoid  such  centralization 
was  to  sustain  the  secession  movement.  Mr. 
Swann  not  unnaturally  was  one  of  this  class  and 
was  affected  by  the  situation  as  were  the  thou- 
sands of  others  of  his  fellow-citizens ; but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  never  quite  passed  into  a con- 
clusion in  favor  of  the  secession  movement,  and 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  time  after 
the  South  had  become  thoroughly  involved  in 
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the  rebellion,  at  the  time  when  the  Confederate 
government  at  Montgomery  passed  the  law  en- 
forcing conscription,  Mr.  Swann  made  the  re- 
mark to  Governor  Floyd  and  Colonel  D.  S. 
Honshell,  of  Virginia,  that  “the  South  had 
nothing  left  to  fight  for;  that  all  power  was  cen- 
tralized on  the  James,  and  if  we  must  have  cen- 
tralized power  upon  this  continent  it  had  better 
be  on  the  Potomac,  where  we  are  known  to  the 
nations,  than  on  the  James,  where  we  are  not 
known.”  Mr.  Swann  remained,  however,  in  the 
Confederate  army.  For  some  time  he  was  Cap- 
tain of  a company  and  afterward  rose  to  be 
Colonel  of  a battalion,  which  position  and  rank 
he  continued  to  hold  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
As  soon  as  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  oc- 
curred at  Appomattox,  Colonel  Swann  returned 
to  Kanawha  County,  where  he  at  once  re-entered 
on  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  nature 
of  his  political  position  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  1865,  shortly  after  he  reached 
Charleston,  he  said : “ I have  come  home  to  stay. 
In  the  past  I was  a Whig ; in  future  I shall  con- 
nect myself  with  the  political  party  that  repre- 
sents the  greatest  liberty  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber.” In  fact,  like  most  of  the  old-line  Whigs, 
although  later  than  most  of  them.  Colonel  Swann 
became  a member  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
such  an  earnest  and  faithful  worker  that  he  soon 
grew  to  be  a leader  in  his  section.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  he  has 
been  a Delegate  at  Large  from  West  Virginia  at 
every  National  Republican  Convention  except 
two,  and  has  several  times  been  Elector  from 
his  State  on  his  party  ticket.  Meanwhile, 
though  often  urged  to  accept  office,  he  has  al- 
ways positively  refused,  preferring  private  life 
to  public  position.  He  has  a degree  of  attach- 
ment to  his  home  and  his  law  office  both  not 
often  combined,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  when 
not  in  court  he  is  nearly  always  to  be  found  at 
one  or  the  other  of  these  places.  Soon  after  his 
return  from  the  war  Colonel  Swann  married 
Miss  Mary  Tompkins,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Rachel 
M.  Tompkins,  who  was  an  aunt  of  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant.  They  settled  in  a pleasant  mansion  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kanawha  River  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  where  they  have  continued  to  pass 
their  life  in  domestic  comfort  and  happiness. 
Some  years  ago  General  Grant  paid  a visit  of 
several  days’  duration  to  Colonel  Swann  and 


his  wife  at  their  residence  at  Charleston.  Near 
that  time  there  seemed  a reasonable  probabil- 
ity that  Colonel  Swann  would  be  selected  as  one 
of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Very  strong  petitions  in  his 
favor  were  sent  in,  but  President  Grant,  being 
certain  that  the  Senate  would  not  confirm  the 
appointment  on  political  grounds,  left  the  va- 
cancy to  his  successor.  President  Hayes,  to  fill. 
It  is  an  interesting  political  fact  that  at  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  in 
1888,  to  which  Colonel  Swann  was  a delegate, 
he  gave  the  first  vote  for  William  J.  McKinley 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  which  action 
was  followed  on  the  next  ballot  by  a number  of 
other  votes,  but  the  conditions  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  impossibility  of  Major  McKinley 
controlling  the  Ohio  delegation  rendered  this 
movement  futile.  Colonel  Swann,  although 
(1893)  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  is  still  vigorous 
and  active,  physically  and  mentally.  In  the 
conduct  of  important  cases  and  the  care  of  large 
estates  whieh  fall  to  the  firm  he  is  ably  assisted 
by  his  brother,  who  is  one  of  the  best  reference 
lawyers  at  the  Charleston  bar.  Colonel  Swann 
is  an  indefatigable  student.  He  delights  in 
books,  and  the  scope  of  his  reading  is  remark- 
able, so  that  it  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  been 
even  very  well  educated  to  mention  a book  of 
any  importance  with  which  he  is  not  familiar. 
Being  of  a religious  turn  of  mind,  he  is  fond  of 
reading  theology.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  forty-seven 
years,  is  a member  of  the  vestry  of  St.  John’s 
Parish  in  Charleston,  and  an  earnest  and  faith- 
ful church  worker.  Personally  he  is  a broad- 
minded, honorable,  and  large-hearted  gentle- 
man. 


EDWIN  L.  BUTTRICK. 

COL.  EDWIN  L.  BUTTRICK.  of  Charles- 
ton, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  August  5,  1824.  He  comes  of  Puri- 
tan ancestry.  William  Buttrick,  the  common 
ancestor  of  all  of  the  name  in  this  country, 
landed  in  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1630  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  “ Old  Concord”  in  1635, 
he  with  others  having  purchased  of  the  Indians 
about  800  acres  of  land  which  was  for  a long 
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time  owned  in  common,  but  upon  partition  247 
acres  were  allotted  to  William  Buttrick,  and  it  is 
a somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  a portion  of 
this  land  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  his 
lineal  descendants,  who  hold  it  under  its  original 
title.  Ephraim  Buttrick,  the  great-grandfather 
of  Colonel  Buttrick,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years,  and  the  epitaph  upon  his  tombstone 
is : “ He  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  his  widow 
and  thirteen  well-instructed  children.”  Of  these, 
two  scaled  the  heights  of  Abraham  under  Wolfe, 
and  Major  John  Buttrick,  grandfather  of  Colonel 
Buttrick,  commanded  the  militia  at  the  battle 
of  Concord  North  Bridge  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  and  there  fired  the  first  gun  fired  by  the 
Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Emer- 
son alludes  to  him  as  “ the  embattled  farmer 
who  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.”  The 
family  of  Colonel  Buttrick  removed  to  Clinton, 
N.  y.,  in  1830,  where  he  prepared  for  college, 
and  entered  Hamilton  College  in  1838  and  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1842.  In  the  spring  of 
1843,  with  no  experience  and  only  twenty-five 
dollars,  he  started  for  Kentucky  “ to  teach 
school,”  and  though  a boy  in  years  and  looking 
younger  than  he  was,  he  taught  the  Helena 
Academy,  in  Mason  County,  very  successfully 
for  one  year,  and  then  with  a college  friend 
made  the  journey  on  horseback  to  Georgia, 
where  he  taught  the  Mount  Vernon  Academy 
two  terms,  and  in  the  summer  of  1845  returned 
to  New  York  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon. 
J.  T.  Miller,  Seneca  Falls,  and  afterward  that 
of  Hon.  Dyer  Tillinghast,  of  Buffalo.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  in  1848.  He  paid  his  way  while 
studying  law  by  extra  work,  and  when  admitted 
owed  nothing  and  had  nothing ; but  kind  friends 
loaned  him  eighty  dollars,  with  which  he  started 
West  “ to  grow  up  with  the  country.”  He  finally 
located  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  then  a little  hamlet 
of  150  inhabitants  and  a lawyer  for  every  fifteen 
of  the  population,  but  the  country  was  filling 
up  rapidly.  Wisconsin  had  just  been  admitted 
as  a State,  the  immigration  was  enormous,  and 
there  was  plenty  for  a lawyer  who  was  industri- 
ous and  sober  to  do.  He  remained  at  Oshkosh 
until  it  grew  to  a population  of  over  7,000,  when 
he  removed  to  Milwaukee  to  take  the  place  of 
Burr  W.  Griswold  in  the  firm  Randall  & Gris- 
wold, the  latter  going  to  New  York  to  become  a 


member  of  the  law  firm  of  Blatchford,  Seward 
& Griswold.  In  1854,  Mr.  Randall  having  re- 
moved to  New  York,  the  firm  of  Butler,  Buttrick 
& Cottrell  was  formed,  with  which  he  did  a very 
successful  and  lucrative  business  until  the  spring 
of  1863.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was 
Judge  Advocate-General  on  the  staff  of  Gov. 
Alexander  W.  Randall,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  raising,  organizing,  and  equipping  the 
first  regiments  sent  out  by  the  State.  In  Au- 
gust, 1862,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  prominent 
citizens  of  Milwaukee  whose  sons  were  in  the 
regiment,  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Wisconsin  Volun- 
teers and  went  with  the  regiment  to  Kentucky, 
where  it  was  assigned  to  the  division  com- 
manded by  General  Sheridan.  He  remained 
with  the  regiment  until  after  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  when  by  reason  of  failing  health  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  Milwaukee.  Letters 
which  he  has  from  Gen.  Alexander  McCook, 
General  Sheridan,  Colonel  Greusel,  and  all  of  the 
commissioned  officers  of  his  regiment,  bear  high 
testimony  to  his  courage  and  efficiency  as  an 
officer  and  his  courtesy  as  a man.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  the  Provost  Marshal’s  office  for 
the  First  District  of  Wisconsin  was  entirely  re- 
organized and  new  officers  appointed.  Colonel 
Buttrick  was  appointed  Provost  Marshal.  While 
holding  this  position  he  was  solicited  by  the 
Governor  to  aid  in  raising  the  Thirty-ninth  Wis- 
consin, and  by  working  out  of  office  hours  he 
succeeded  in  raising  in  Milwaukee  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  eight  companies  in  two  weeks ; the 
Governor  furnished  the  remaining  companies. 
He  resigned  the  office  of  Provost  Marshal  and 
was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  The 
regiment  was  ordered  to  West  Tennessee  and 
Colonel  Buttrick  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  the  District  of  Mem- 
phis. Forrest  when  he  made  his  famous  raid  on 
Memphis  attacked  his  lines  and  captured  two 
batteries  of  artillery  in  his  command,  which, 
however,  were  recaptured  and  turned  with  tell- 
ing effect  upon  Forrest’s  retreating  forces.  In 
September,  1864,  he  returned  to  Wisconsin  in 
command  of  three  regiments  from  that  State,  to 
be  mustered  out  of  service,  after  which  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1871 
he  went  to  West  Virginia  to  spend  a few  months, 
but  having  become  interested  in  land  lying 
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within  an  old  grant  of  over  200,000  acres,  claimed 
by  Messrs.  Low  and  Aspinwall,  he  was  retained 
by  other  parties  claiming  lands  lying  within  the 
same  large  boundary  and  who  had  been  sued 
in  ejectment.  These  defendants  numbered  over 
one  thousand,  and  the  trial  involved  nearly  every 
question  embraced  in  the  land  law  of  Virginia. 
The  case  was  twice  tried.  The  first  time  the  jury 
disagreed ; the  second  trial  was  so  closely  con- 
tested that  the  plaintiffs  proposed  terms  of  com- 
promise with  the  adverse  claimants,  which  were 
accepted,  and  for  several  years  Colonel  Buttrick 
was  engaged,  in  connection  with  the  agent  of 
the  plaintiffs,  in  settling  up  the  conflicting  titles, 
which  was  finally  accomplished.  Since  then 
he  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  exami- 
nation of  land  titles  and  the  care  of  landed 
interests.  He  has  charge  of  several  very  large 
tracts,  and  has  been  for  several  years  one  of  the 
attorneys  for  the  trustee  of  the  “ Swan  estate,” 
embracing  claims  to  several  hundred  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
He  is  an  earnest  Republican  and  has  always 
been  ready  to  aid  in  the  success  of  his  party. 
He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Fannie,  daughter  of  Hon.  James  Burling,  of  Wis- 
consin. She  died  in  Ceredo,  W.  Va.,  in  1871. 
His  second  wife  was  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late 
Edward  Bigelow,  of  Grafton,  Mass. , by  whom  he 
has  one  child,  Mary,  now  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Colonel  Buttrick  has  been  a Mason  and  Knight 
Templar  for  nearly  forty  years,  is  Past  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Templar  Order  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  a member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion.  Colonel  Buttrick  is  a student  of 
West  Virginia  history,  and  at  the  ceremonies  of 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  county  court- 
house in  Charleston  he  was  selected  to  deliver 
the  historical  address,  which  was  a masterpiece 
of  eloquence  and  research  and  made  a very  fa- 
vorable impression  upon  his  hearers  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity.  It  was  also  published  in  full 
by  the  Charleston  daily  and  weekly  papers.  It 
would  be  next  to  inexcusable  oversight  not  to 
mention  the  good  deeds  of  Mrs.  Buttrick  in  the 
noble  cause  of  charity  of  which  she  is  a shining 
example,  and  her  efforts,  in  co-operation  with 
other  thoughtful  and  kind-hearted  ladies,  have 
been  productive  of  much  practical  aid  to  the 
deserving  needy  and  sick  in  Charleston  and 
vicinity. 


ANDREW  R.  BARBEE. 

ANDREW  RUSSELL  BARBEE,  M.D.,  a 
distinguished  physician  and  surgeon  and  ex- 
State  Senator,  of  Point  Pleasant,  was  born  in 
Hawsburg,  Rappahannock  County,  Va.,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1827.  He  is  the  son  of  Andrew  R.  Barbee, 
of  French  and  Welsh  descent,  and  of  Nancy 
(Britton)  Barbee,  of  Irish  and  German  descent. 
He  was  educated  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  J.  J.  Thompson,  of  Luray, 
Page  County,  Va.,  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1848-49,  and  at  Richmond  Med- 
ical College  in  1849-50,  and  again  at  the  former 
institution,  where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  April, 
1851.  He  located  first  at  Flint  Hill,  Rappahan- 
nock County,  Va.,  then  removed  to  Criglers- 
ville,  Madison  County,  Va.,  and  afterward  went 
to  planting  and  farming,  besides  attending  to  his 
profession,  at  Poca  Bottom,  where  he  remained 
till  the  war  broke  out.  Of  Dr.  Barbee’s  politics 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  treat  as  of  his  medical  career, 
which  has  always  been  true  to  one  creed — that 
of  saving  life  and  relieving  the  sick.  Whether 
the  blue  or  the  gray  uniform  marked  the  suffer- 
ing soldier  made  no  difference,  and  he  never 
acted  the  role  of  Levite  to  any  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part  both  as  a soldier  and  a surgeon.  He  has 
been  equally  true  in  principle  to  one  creed — that 
of  patriotism  as  he  best  understood  it.  A man 
of  broad  and  sympathetic  nature,  he  rather  ap- 
preciated the  larger  and  fuller  scope  of  political 
questions,  and  it  always  seemed  true  to  his  na- 
ture and  conscience  that  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner was  too  glorious  an  emblem  ever  to  be 
robbed  even  of  one  star  from  its  constellation. 
His  father  was  an  Andrew  Jackson  Democrat, 
and  he,  too,  believed  in  Democratic  doctrine  and 
of  government  by  the  people,  but  always  with 
the  idea  first  of  preserving  the  nation  inviolate. 
His  father  and  he  held  slaves,  but  were  not  up- 
holders of  slavery  in  the  marketable  sense  and 
for  traffic.  They  often  purchased  the  wives  or 
husbands  and  family  relatives  of  their  own 
slaves  from  other  owners  in  order  to  have  them 
in  family  unity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  money  value  of  the  Barbee  estate  in  slaves 
was  fully  $30,000.  Nevertheless  the  inherent 
love  of  the  Republic  as  a whole  which  ever  ac-^ 
tuated  Dr.  Barbee  prevented  his  being  a will- 
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ing  secessionist,  and  when  he  came  over  from 
old  Virginia  to  the  western  portion  of  the  State 
at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  he  and  others 
of  his  stamp,  like  the  late  Judge  Summers,  can- 
vassed Kanawha  and  other  counties,  urging  the 
people  not  to  secede  from  the  Government. 
But  the  tide  was  too  strong  the  other  way,  and 
the  Doctor  was  in  constant  danger  of  his  life — 
often  menaced  and  threatened  by  the  highly 
excited  and  desperate  men  who  shaped  much  of 
public  opinion  at  that  time.  Finally,  when  it 
came  to  casting  the  die  and  making  a choice,  the 
Doctor  decided  to  share  the  fate  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Virginia,  and  acting  much  upon  the 
same  theory  as  the  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
federacy, Alexander  H.  Stephens,  had  laid  down, 
reluctantly  decided  for  war  when  peace  was  out 
of  the  question.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Confederates  with  a company  of  i6i  men,  of 
which  he  was  Captain — all  good  shots  and 
good  fighters,  and  every  one,  like  himself,  had 
voted  against  secession.  It  was  a crack  body  of 
men  from  Kanawha  and  Putnam  counties.  The 
company  joined  Colonel  Tompkins’  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  of  Virginia  Infantry,  and  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  battles  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia section  and  later  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  one  year  after  entering  the  ser- 
vice the  regiment  reorganized.  Col.  George  S. 
Patton  succeeding  Colonel  Tompkins,  and  Dr. 
Barbee  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Colo- 
nel Patton  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester and  Colonel  Barbee  succeeded  to  the 
command.  The  regiment  fought  under  several 
generals  and  finally  under  Gen.  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge, on  whose  staff  he  served  until  that 
officer  became  Secretary  of  War  for  the  Confed- 
eracy. Colonel  Barbee  proved  in  battle  that  he 
could  stand  where  those  who  had  called  him 
“ coward”  and  “ submissionist”  were  glad  enough 
to  run  and  keep  running  for  dear  life’s  sake. 
After  being  wounded.  Colonel  Barbee  was  as- 
signed to  the  medical  charge  of  the  Virginia  re- 
serve forces  of  Southwestern  Virginia,  and  was 
in  all  the  battles  of  that  department.  When 
peace  was  declared  Dr.  Barbee  was  among  the 
first  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  settled 
at  Buffalo,  Kanawha  County,  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  1868  he  removed  from  Buffalo 
to  Point  Pleasant.  Dr.  Barbee  had  become  so 
well  known  throughout  West  Virginia  that  the 


public  of  his  section  appealed  to  him  in  the  try- 
ing times  following  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
his  sterling  qualities,  good  judgment,  and  true 
principles  were  so  well  understood  that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  was  destined  to  take  an  active  part  in 
civil  life  as  he  had  in  military  operations.  Not 
wishing  to  rejoin  the  secession  element  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  not  being  radical  enough 
for  a full-fledged  Republican,  he  naturally  affili- 
ated with  the  Greenbackers,  whose  party  princi- 
ples seemed  to  him  good  and  certainly  patriotic. 
The  result  was  that  he  became  the  candidate  of 
the  Greenback  party,  receiving  the  indorsement 
of  the  Republicans  for  State  Senator  of  the  Fifth 
District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Mason, 
Jackson,  Roane,  and  Putnam.  He  was  elected 
over  the  Democratic  candidate,  Daniel  Polsley, 
by  750  majority.  This  victory  was  all  the  more 
significant  and  complimentary  from  the  fact 
that  the  Doctor  was  an  invalid  for  several  weeks 
before  election,  having  fallen  a victim  to  py- 
aemic  blood-poisoning,  obtained  through  an 
abrasion  of  the  index  finger  while  engaged  in 
an  extraordinary  operation  to  save  the  life  of  a 
patient.  This  disease  rendered  him  very  ill  and 
often  unconscious  for  several  months,  so  that  he 
was  unable  to  give  any  personal  attention  to  the 
campaign,  but  the  people  carried  his  standard 
without  his  leadership,  knowing  well  the  paths 
he  would  have  them  follow.  Dr.  Barbee  served 
in  the  State  Senate  with  marked  ability  and 
fearlessness.  So  noted  was  his  career  and  so 
satisfactory  his  legislation  that  the  nomination 
for  Congress  was  tendered  him,  and  he  ran 
against  that  able  politician  and  well-known 
public  man,  Eustice  Gibson.  It  was  a neck-and- 
neck  race,  resulting  in  nearly  a tie  vote  and  a 
disputed  count,  which  was  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Gibson,  who  represented  the  dis- 
trict in  Congress.  During  the  war  Dr.  Barbee 
was  wounded  several  times.  A serious  injury 
was  through  the  elbow-joint,  which  broke  the 
bone  and  severed  the  ulnar  nerve.  This  was  at 
the  battle  of  Skeery.  He  was  also  hit  in  the 
right  hip  by  a gun-barrel,  which  was  driven 
into  the  groin,  causing  paralysis  of  the  great 
muscles  of  the  hip  and  thigh  and  affecting  the 
leg.  This  wound  was  received  at  the  battle  of 
Rocky  Gap,  near  White  Sulphur  Springs,  against 
General  Averill.  Since  then  the  Doctor  has 
suffered  a compound  fracture  of  the  lower  leg — 
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also  the  right — which  completely  disabled  him 
for  three  months.  He  is  now  fully  restored,  and 
save  an  occasional  weakness  and  pain  in  the 
right  leg,  has  good  health  and  leads  a very  active 
and  laborious  professional  life,  often  going  late 
at  night  several  miles  on  horseback  in  important 
cases.  Of  Dr.  Barbee’s  professional  career  much 
might  be  written,  but  one  case  of  surgery  of  his 
became  famous  throughout  the  medical  world 
and  gave  rise  to  an  astonishing  phenomenon. 
The  Doctor  attended  a convalescing  camp  of 
several  hundred  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  where  he  performed 
some  difficult  operations.  The  one  referred  to 
is  thus  described  in  “ Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  United  States 

“ His  practice  is  general,  but  he  has  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  surgery  and  chronic  dis- 
eases. Among  the  most  peculiar  cases  in  his 
experience  was  that  of  a soldier  whose  temporal 
bone  had  been  driven  in  by  a brick  during  a 
drunken  row.  The  man  had  been  rendered  in- 
stantaneously insensible  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  applying  an  opprobrious  epithet  to  some  one 
with  whom  he  had  been  quarrelling  and  had 
uttered  half  of  the  last  word.  Although  forty- 
eight  hours  had  elapsed  before  the  trephining 
operation  had  been  resorted  to,  the  instant  the 
brain  was  relieved  from  pressure  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  the  patient  finished 
the  concluding  word  of  the  sentence  he  had 
begun  forty-eight  hours  before.  His  drunken- 
ness also  returned  on  his  return  to  conscious- 
ness.” 

It  may  be  added  in  relation  to  this  remarkable 
case  that  the  man  was  left  for  dead  when  Dr. 
Barbee  saw  him,  and  he  made  it  the  subject  of 
a medico-military  reprimand  in  plain  English  to 
the  surgeons  in  charge,  who  had  became  indif- 
ferent and  case-hardened  and  made  no  effort  to 
even  examine  the  prostrate  man  who  lay  like 
dead  among  his  comrades  of  the  camp.  The 
man  is  still  living  and  has  since  been  examined 
by  Dr.  Barbee  for  a pension.  Dr.  Barbee  is  a 
member  of  the  Mason  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Galen  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Ohio : of  the  West  Virginia  State  Medical 
Association  and  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Medical  As- 
sociation. In  1875  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  West  Virginia  Medical  Association.  He  is 
the  presiding  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Ex- 
amining Board  for  his  section  of  West  Virginia, 
his  associates  being  Drs.  Gillion  and  Cher- 


rington.  Dr.  Barbee  was  first  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  in  1885,  and  although  the  mem- 
bership has  been  twice  changed  since  then, 
excepting  himself,  he  has  been  retained  con- 
tinuously. He  has  granted  certificates  for  pen- 
sions to  over  3,000  men  who  have  been  examined 
by  him  as  a member  of  this  Board  and  in  other 
semi-military  positions  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  Dr.  Barbee  until  recently  was  a member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  West  Virginia, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1881  by  Gover- 
nor Jackson  and  was  reappointed  by  Governor 
Wilson.  The  Board  consists  of  eight  members, 
selected  for  their  special  fitness  as  sanitarians 
and  as  experts  generally  in  the  domain  of  medi- 
cine as  applied  to  the  public  health  and  preven- 
tion of  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases.  Dr. 
Barbee  married  Miss  Margaret  A.  G.  Thompson, 
daughter  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Thompson,  his  early  pre- 
ceptor, of  Petersburg.  They  have  had  six  chil- 
dren. Their  first-born,  John  Russell,  died  in 
infancy ; next  Blanche,  married  C.  W.  Harper,  of 
Raymond  City;  next  Kate,  married  John  Mc- 
Cullah,  who  is  deceased  (she  afterward  became 
the  wife  of  J.  S.  Spencer,  Esq. , prosecu  ting  attor- 
ney of  Mason  County).  Their  son  William 
Thompson,  born  in  1868,  died  on  his  third  birth- 
day. Ann  Rebecca  is  unmarried.  Their  young- 
est child,  Hugh  Barbee,  is  a promising  young 
student  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  it 
is  Dr.  Barbee’s  intention  to  have  him  follow  the 
profession  in  which  he  has  been  so  aetively  en- 
gaged for  a lifetime  and  which  the  son  himself 
also  prefers.  Dr.  Barbee,  it  need  hardly  be  said 
in  conclusion,  is  a man  of  great  natural  courage, 
with  a temperament  and  phrenology  indicating 
a combination  of  strong  elements  of  both  mind 
and  body.  Indeed,  men  so  constituted  happily 
rise  where  others  would  remain  helpless ; they 
are  leaders  by  natural  adaptation  and  always 
make  a marked  impression  upon  the  times  in 
which  they  live.  The  noble  profession  of  medi- 
cine needs  such  men — alert,  inquiring,  sympa- 
thetic, resourceful,  and  self-denying.  The  good 
such  a physician  does  in  a lifetime  cannot  be 
overestimated  or  even  approximately  described. 
Dr.  Barbee  has  a large  practice  in  Point  Pleasant 
and  throughout  Mason  County,  and  is  highly 
representative  of  that  class  of  practitioners  who 
are  ably  equipped  as  both  specialist  and  theorist 
for  every  emergency. 
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JOHN  A.  WARTH. 

HON.  JOHN  AUGUSTUS  WARTH,  a Sena- 
tor in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  West  Virginia  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1872,  and  who  is  widely  known  as  the 
compiler  of  the  present  Code  of  Laws  of  the 
State,  was  born  in  Mason  County,  Va.  (now 
Jackson  County,  W.  Va.),  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1822.  His  ancestors  on  his  father’s  side 
were  English,  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  came  to 
Virginia  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  His 
father,  the  late  John  Warth,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  Marietta,  under 
Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  in  the  year  1788;  and  after 
participating  in  the  Indian  wars  of  that  period, 
removed  to  Kanawha  Valley  and  engaged  in 
salt-making.  In  the  year  1818  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  his  farm  in  Mason  County,  Va. 
(now  Jackson  County,  W.  Va.).  He  has  always 
lived  within  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  since  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  the  year  1837,  his  home  has  been 
in  Kanawha  County.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Ohio  University  when  that  institution  was  under 
the  management  of  the  late  Dr.  William  H. 
McGuffey  as  its  president.  From  1843  to  1846 
Mr.  Warth  was  employed  as  a steamboat  clerk, 
and  from  1846  to  1852  he  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  salt-making,  devoting  his  spare  time  to 
reading  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
latter  year,  his  license  being  signed  by  Judges 
Joseph  L.  Fry,  Mathew  Dunbar,  and  David 
McComas.  Mr.  Warth  represented  the  Kanawha 
District  in  the  Senate  of  Virginia  in  1857  and 
1858,  and  was  a member  of  the  West  Virginia 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1872,  that  framed 
the  present  constitution  of  the  State.  From  1 876 
to  1880  he  was  President  of  the  County  Court 
of  Kanawha,  and  in  1887  the  Legislature  ap- 
pointed him  Compiler  of  the  Laws  of  the  State. 
In  1891  the  Legislature  again  entrusted  him 
with  the  work  of  compiling  another  edition  of 
the  Code,  in  which  capacity  he  is  well  known 
among  the  legal  profession  throughout  the  State. 
The  Code  is  a codification  of  all  the  laws  of  the 
State,  with  full  index  and  marginal  notes,  mak- 
ing a large  and  exhaustive  volume.  In  politics 
Judge  Warth  has  always  been  a Democrat.  In 
business  he  has  invariably  pursued  a straight- 
forward course,  being  specially  careful  to  meet 


his  engagements  and  promises.  His  work  on 
the  Code  of  West  Virginia  is  indicative  of  in- 
tellectual ability  of  a high  order.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Alethea  Briggs,  daughter  of  the  late 
Hon.  Benjamin  Briggs,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  on  the 
19th  day  of  November,  1846.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  part- 
nership with  Murray  Briggs,  Esq.,  in  the  city 
of  Charleston. 


JOHN  P.  HALE. 

JOHN  P.  HALE,  M.D.,  President  of  the 
West  Virginia  Historical  and  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, was  born  at  Ingles’  Ferry,  Montgomery 
County,  Va.,  May  i,  1824.  On  his  father’s  side 
Dr.  Hale  is  descended  from  English  ancestors, 
who  settled  in  Virginia  at  an  early  period  of  its 
history.  Subsequently  Dr.  Hale’s  immediate 
ancestors  located  in  Franklin  County,  Va.  His 
maternal  ancestors,  members  of  the  Ingles  and 
Draper  families,  were  Scotch-Irish.  In  1748 
they  founded  at  Draper’s  Meadows  the  first 
white  settlement  west  of  the  Alleghanies  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Hale’s  great-grandfather 
and  great-grandmother,  William  Ingles  and 
Mary  Draper,  were,  in  1750,  the  first  white  couple 
united  in  marriage  west  of  the  mountains  just 
referred  to.  Later  they  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  New  River,  some  miles  above,  and  there 
established  a ferry,  which  has  ever  since  been 
designated  as  “ Ingles’  Ferry.”  Five  generations 
of  the  family  lie  buried  at  this  place,  and  the 
site  is  even  now  occupied  bj'  descendants  of  the 
original  owners.  It  was  at  this  place  that  young 
Hale  passed  his  early  years.  While  still  a boy 
he  attended  local  schools  in  Wythe,  Pulaski, 
Montgomery,  Roanoke,  Botetourt,  and  Rock- 
bridge Counties,  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  In 
1840  young  Hale  removed  to  Charleston,  Kana- 
wha County,  and  in  the  two  years  following 
studied  at  Mercer  Academy,  of  which  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  Robinson  was  president.  In 
1843  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  Spicer  Patrick,  since  deceased. 
Graduating  in  1845  at  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Dr.  Hale  formed  a co-partnership  with  his 
former  preceptor.  Dr.  Patrick.  But  in  1847  he 
gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine,  doubtless 
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finding  it  not  altogether  to  his  taste,  and  soon 
entered  the  salt-making  business  at  Black  Hawk, 
near  Charleston.  Three  j^ears  later  he  purchased 
the  White  Hawk  salt  property,  a short  distance 
above  Charleston.  In  i860  he  purchased  the 
Snow  Hill  salt  property,  and  subsequently  the 
McMullen  property,  both  of  which  are  contigu- 
ous to  his  original  purchase.  These  three  prop- 
erties were  then  united  under  the  name  of  Snow 
Hill,  and  for  a considerable  period  it  was  the 
largest  salt-producing  property  in  the  country, 
the  daily  capacity  being  300  barrels  or  1,500 
bushels.  Later,  Dr.  Hale  associated  himself 
with  several  others  in  the  purchase  of  the  Don- 
nally,  the  Noyes,  and  the  Venable  properties, 
which  were  then  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
the  “ Splint  Coal  Pi'operty.”  Dr.  Hale  was  the 
largest  stockholder  of  this  company  and  became 
its  president  and  general  manager.  On  this  prop- 
erty there  were  at  that  time  two  active  salt  fur- 
naces. The  product  of  these,  added  to  that  of 
Snow  Hill,  aggregated  about  600  barrels  or  3,000 
bushels  of  salt  per  diem.  It  is  stated  that  Dr. 
Hale  was  the  longest  continuous  salt  manufac- 
turer in  the  United  States — about  forty  years — 
and  during  much  of  that  time  he  was  the  largest 
individual  salt  manufacturer  in  this  country. 
During  that  period  he  introduced  several  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  details  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  product  in  which  he  was  so  largely 
interested.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  within 
sight  of  the  locality  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  so  successfully  prosecuted  the  salt  indus- 
try, his  great-grandmother,  Mrs.  Mary  Ingles, 
once  helped  to  boil  salt  water  and  make  the  first 
salt  ever  made  by  white  people  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  this  incident  occurring  in  1755, 
while  she  was  a prisoner  among  the  Indians. 
During  her  captivity  she  was  the  first  white 
woman  known  to  have  been  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley,  West  Virginia,  and  within  that  section 
of  country  which  has  since  been  divided  to  form 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  In 
1851  Dr.  Hale  made  an  extended  tour  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  visiting  Scotland, 
Wales,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  After  having  returned 
home,  he  was,  in  1856,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Ruffner,  Hale  & Co.,  this  firm  pur- 
chasing and  marketing  all  the  salt  made  in 
Western  Virginia  and  Ohio.  In  1857-58  Dr. 


Hale  was  a member  of  a commission  firm  in 
Cincinnati,  under  the  style  of  Taylor  & Hale. 
In  the  latter  year  he  organized  a company  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cannel-coal  oil  in 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Ohio.  Coal  lands 
were  acquired  in  both  States,  and  extensive 
works  were  erected  in  Newark,  Ohio,  in  which 
to  manufacture  oil.  This  enterprise,  however, 
was  eventually  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  in  wells.  In  1863  Dr.  Hale,  in 
company  with  several  other  gentlemen,  organ- 
ized a banking  institution  in  Charleston,  which 
was  named  the  Bank  of  the  West,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  banks  in  West  Virginia. 
In  the  same  year  he  became  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Kanawha  Salt  Company. 
About  this  time  he  aided  a private  undertaking 
in  establishing  the  first  telegraphic  line  to 
Charleston,  this  being  some  time  prior  to  the 
opening  up  of  railroad  communication  with  that 
city.  In  1869  Dr.  Hale  introduced  the  first  brick 
machinery  used  in  that  part  of  the  State ; and 
in  the  following  year,  at  his  own  expense,  paved 
with  brick  a part  of  Capital  Street,  Charleston, 
this  being  the  first  instance  of  brick  being  used 
as  a street  pavement  in  any  city  of  the  United 
States.  Since  then  hundreds  of  miles  of  similar 
road  pavements  have  been  laid  in  numerous 
towns  and  cities  of  the  country.  In  1870  he  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Gas  Company  of 
Charleston  and  became  its  first  president  and 
largest  stockholder.  In  the  same  year  he  built 
the  first  steam  ferry-boat,  and  started  the  first 
steam  ferry  at  Charleston,  and  owned  all  the 
ferries  in  the  city.  In  1871-72  Dr.  Hale  was 
Mayor  of  Charleston,  and  during  his  administra- 
tion many  important  improvements  were  made. 
In  1871,  and  for  several  years  following.  Dr. 
Hale  was  West  Virginia  Commissioner  on  a 
Board  appointed  by  all  the  States  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  River  and  tributaries,  to  memorialize 
Congress  and  otherwise  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
tributary  streams.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  induced  to  expend  vast  sums  on  the 
improvement  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  the  Cum- 
berland, the  Ohio,  the  Little  Kanawha,  and 
others.  Dr.  Hale  was  a member  of  the  old 
James  River  and  Kanawha  Board  having  in 
charge  the  improvement  of  the  Kanawha  River, 
and  after  the  separation  of  the  State  was  ap- 
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pointed  by  West  Virginia  on  the  Kanawha 
Board  to  continue  the  same  work.  About  the 
same  time  Dr.  Hale  was  a member  of  a large 
paper  and  paper-pulp  company,  which  had  a 
paper  mill  in  New  York  State,  with  pulp  works 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — and 
Dr.  Hale  and  others  built  a large  pulp  works  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  destroyed  by  fire  soon  after 
starting.  During  the  war  Dr.  Hale  organized 
and  for  a brief  period  commanded  an  artillery 
company  for  Southern  service,  which  was  called 
Hale’s  Battery,  but,  having  had  a misunder- 
standing with  the  commanding  officer,  he  re- 
signed and  acted  for  a time  as  Assistant  Surgeon 
in  the  field  about  Richmond.  Afterward,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Confederate  government,  he 
made  an  examination  of  the  Southern  States  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  the  best  place  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  at  that  time  very  much 
needed  in  the  South.  During  this  period  also 
he  was  president  of  a steam  packet  line  running 
between  Charleston  and  Cincinnati,  and  in  1864 
introduced  the  first  steam  packet  boat  in  the 
upper  Kanawha  River.  In  1871  Dr.  Hale  ad- 
vanced most  of  the  money  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  erection  of  a temporary  State  House  at 
Charleston,  the  entire  expense  of  which  was 
about  $75,000.  He  also  built  there  a hotel, 
called  the  Hale  House,  which  was  at  the  time 
the  finest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
State,  but  which  was  afterward  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  invest- 
ments of  Dr.  Hale  in  Charleston  had  very 
much  to  do  with  governing  the  choice  of  that 
city  as  the  capital  of  West  Virginia.  In  1872 
Dr.  Hale  started  in  Charleston  also  a large 
wholesale  grocery,  the  first  in  the  valley.  In 
1 874  he  travelled  abroad,  passing  his  time  mainly 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  following  year  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  salt  and  the  effect  of  the  panic 
of  1873  so  demoralized  business  and  the  value 
of  property  that  Dr.  Hale  was  obliged  to  go  into 
bankruptcy.  He  now  undertook  a number  of 
enterprises  in  steamboating  and  the  salt  manu- 
facture, but  met  with  constant  ill  success,  hav- 
ing in  one  winter  four  steamboats  and  ten  salt 
and  coal  barges  crushed  and  wrecked  in  the  ice, 
proving  a total  loss.  In  1876  Dr.  Hale  was  ap- 
pointd  one  of  the  State  Commissioners  of  West 
Virginia  to  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia.  In 
1881,  with  others,  he  organized  the  Peabody 


Coal  Company  and  started  coal  works  near 
Charleston,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Kanawha 
Barge  Yard  Company,  a sawmill,  and  other  en- 
terprises— all  of  which,  unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  the  necessary  capital,  failed  to  result 
in  success.  He  introduced  the  first  barrel-mak- 
ing machinery  in  the  valley,  with  the  capacity 
of  making  a thousand  barrels  per  day.  He  was 
also  president  and  the  largest  stockholder  of  the 
American  Brick  Pavement  Company,  whose 
name  was  afterw’ard  changed  to  the  Hale  Pave- 
ment Company.  Dr.  Hale  has  made  for  himself 
quite  a reputation  in  a literary  direction  as  a 
contributor  to  periodicals.  About  1883  he  pub- 
lished an  important  pamphlet  on  the  life  of 
Daniel  Boone.  In  1886  he  published  a volume 
of  historical  sketches,  entitled  “ Trans-Alle- 
gheny  Pioneers.”  In  1887  he  was  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  West  Virginia  Immigra- 
tion Society,  which  was  organized  at  Wheeling 
in  that  year.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Charleston  Industrial  Development  Association. 
He  published  from  time  to  time  important  arti- 
cles on  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  in  1888 
prepared  an  historical  address,  which  was  read 
before  the  Charleston  Centennial  celebration. 
In  the  same  year  he  delivered  an  important  his- 
torical address  in  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  on  in- 
vitation of  the  Directors  of  the  Cincinnati  Cen- 
tennial and  Inter-State  Exposition.  In  January, 
1890,  Dr.  Hale  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
West  Virginia  Historical  and  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  elected  president  and  re- 
elected in  the  following  year.  At  about  this 
time  he  wrote  the  “ History  of  the  Kanawha 
Valley,”  which  was  a paper  devoted  to  the  pre- 
historic history  of  the  valley,  the  mounds,  and 
the  mound-builders.  He  published  many  other 
papers  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
settlement  and  progress  of  the  section  of  coun- 
try in  which  he  lived.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
by  the  account  here  given  that  the  life  of  Dr. 
Hale  has  been  energetic,  ambitious,  and  always 
fertile  in  efforts  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of 
West  Virginia,  and  particularly  of  Charleston. 
He  has  always  led  a strictly  temperate  life : has 
been  in  politics  a consistent,  conservative  Demo- 
crat ; has  never  united  himself  with  any  relig- 
ious organization,  and  has  never  married.  The 
versatility  exhibited  in  a life  like  that  of  Dr. 
Hale,  while  not  always  commanding  financial 
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success,  has  yet  its  special  value  in  opening  up 
before  the  minds  of  the  younger  generation  so 
many  different  ways  by  which  success  may  usu- 
ally be  accomplished.  Furthermore,  the  very 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  a life,  since 
they  only  stimulate  to  increased  action  and  de- 
termination, are  not  without  their  own  especial 
value.  The  summary  of  the  career  up  to  long 
past  middle  age  of  a man  who  has  devoted  him- 
self to  so  many  and  such  important  enterprises 
in  business  and  in  literature  can  hardly  be 
without  its  uses  to  humanity. 


SAMUEL  A.  MILLER. 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  MILLER,  * who  for  half 
a century  occupied  a prominent  and  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  was 
born  in  Shenandoah  County,  Va.,  October  i6, 
1820.  After  a preliminary  preparation  in  the 
local  schools  near  home,  he  took  a four-years’ 
collegiate  course  and  graduated  at  Gettysburg 
College,  Pennsylvania.  His  first  business  en- 
gagement, when  quite  young,  was  as  financial 
agent  of  Mr.  Beale  Steenberger,  then  a very 
large  live-stock  dealer  in  the  valley  of  Virginia. 
Upon  the  termination  of  this  engagement  Mr. 
Miller  made  a trip  to  England  and  Scotland,  re- 
turning by  way  of  Mexico,  before  settling  down 
to  business.  In  1841  he  came  to  Charleston  and 
entered  the  law  office  of  the  late  Hon.  George 
W.  Summers  as  a student  of  law.  When  called 
to  the  bar  he  formed  a partnership  with  his  late 
preceptor  and  practised  for  some  years  in  con- 
nection with  that  eminent  jurist.  In  1845  he 
married  Miss  Helen,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
A.  W.  Quarrier.  They  have  now  surviving  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1851  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  financial  agency  of  Ruffner,  Don- 
nally  & Co.,  a large  salt  firm  which  then  con- 
trolled all  the  salt  manufactured  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio.  When  this  company  ceased,  he 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  G.  B.  Newman,  and  they,  as  Miller  & 
Newman,  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Judge 
David  McComas,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
bench.  Upon  the  inauguration  of  the  late  Civil 

* This  biography  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Hale,  of  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 


War  in  1861,  being  strongly  Southern  in  his 
sympathies  and  proclivities,  he  went  into  the 
Confederate  service.  He  served  for  a time  as 
Assistant  Quartermaster,  but  was  later  promoted 
to  a Quartermastership  with  the  rank  of  Major. 
He  was  attached  to  the  command  of  General 
Loring,  in  Southwest  Virginia.  In  1862  he  was 
elected  by  the  soldiers’  vote  to  represent  his 
district  in  the  Confederate  Congress.  It  was  a 
critical  time  in  the  affairs  of  the  Confederacy, 
when  the  best  talent  was  needed  in  the  councils 
as  on  the  field.  Mr.  Miller  made  for  himself  an 
honorable  record  among  many  of  the  ablest  men 
of  the  State.  Upon  the  close  of  the  war  Mr. 
Miller  and  some  other  of  the  Kanawha  ex-Con- 
federates  sojourned  for  a time  in  Canada,  until 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  then  prevailing  should 
somewhat  subside.  When  they  at  last  returned 
to  Kanawha,  and  so  soon  as  their  legal  disabili- 
ties were  removed,  Mr.  Miller  and  the  late  Hon. 
W.  A.  Quarrier  (his  brother-in-law)  entered  into 
a law  partnership,  which  continued  for  some 
years.  In  1874-75  Mr.  Miller  was  elected  to  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature.  There  was  at  that 
session  an  exciting  contest  over  the  election  of 
a United  States  Senator.  It  was  so  close  that 
Mr.  Miller’s  vote  would  have  elected  one,  per- 
haps either,  of  the  candidates,  but  instead  of  so 
deciding  it  he  nominated  a third  man,  Hon. 
Allen  T.  Caperton,  and  cast  at  first  the  only 
vote  for  him ; but  as  the  balloting  continued 
votes  came  over  more  and  more,  until  finally 
Mr.  Caperton  was  elected.  About  1876  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.,  afterward  Governor,  E.  W.  Wil- 
son formed  a law  partnership  and  practised  to- 
gether for  some  two  or  three  years.  His  latest 
legal  association  was  with  the  Hon.  D.  C.  Galla- 
her — his  son-in-law — which  continued,  under  the 
name  of  Miller  & Gallaher,  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Miller  has  long  stood  among  the  foremost  and 
ablest  members  of  the  bar  of  the  State.  He  was 
not  a brilliant  orator,  but  was  a clear,  logical, 
convincing,  and  pleasant  speaker ; as  a counsellor 
he  had  an  acute  and  critical  judicial  mind.  After 
a deliberate  and  careful  examination  of  a case, 
probably  the  opinion  of  no  other  member  of  the 
profession  in  the  State  commanded  or  was  en- 
titled to  greater  respect  and  weight  than  his; 
more  especially,  perhaps,  was  this  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  complicated  and  difficult  land  laws 
of  the  State,  in  which  he  had  had  large  practice 
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and  experience.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
State  in  recent  years  having,  in  change  of 
ownership  of  lands,  brought  under  legal  review 
the  titles  of  many  of  the  large  tracts  of  so- 
called  wild  lands,  his  success  in  these  cases 
established  for  him  an  enviable  reputation  for 
clear-headed  reasoning  and  sound,  conservative 
judgment.  He  had  fine  natural  and  cultivated 
literary  taste ; he  wrote  with  facility  and  per- 
spicuity. He  had  an  appreciative  fondness  for 
poetry,  and  in  his  youth  often  wrote  brilliant 
little  gems  that  were  characterized  by  elegant 
taste,  deep  thought,  and  tender  feeling.  He 
was  a voracious  and  omnivorous  reader ; prob- 
ably no  one  in  this  city  or  valley  was  so  great  a 
devourer  of  books  and  periodical  literature  as 
he.  In  politics  he  was  a decided  but  conserva- 
tive Democrat.  He  took  no  part  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  politics ; he  was  prompt  to  cast  his 
own  vote,  but  did  not  undertake  to  infiuence 
others.  In  his  business  and  general  intercourse 
with  the  world  he  had  no  antagonisms ; he  made 
no  enemies  and  bore  enmity  to  no  one.  In  dis- 
position he  was  kind,  amiable,  and  gentle  as  a 
woman.  To  his  friends  he  was  ever  accessible, 
genial,  free  and  easy;  to  strangers  dignified, 
courteous,  affable,  and  winning.  He  made 
friends  among  all  classes;  enemies  he  had  none. 
His  tastes  and  proclivities  were  strongly  domes- 
tic. He  was  blessed  with  a congenial,  happy 
family  circle,  and  of  late  years  had  spent  much 
of  his  time  at  his  home  with  his  books,  and  lat- 
terly with  his  grandchildren,  of  whom  he  was 
exceedingly  fond.  In  physical  stature  Mr.  Miller 
was  below  medium  size.  He  was  never  very 
robust  in  health  or  strength,  but  what  might  be 
termed  tough  and  wiry.  He  died  November 
17,  1890,  having  just  reached  and  passed  the  al- 
lotted term  of  three-score  and  ten  years. 


T.  B.  CAMDEN. 

DR.  T.  B.  CAMDEN  was  bom  August  16, 
1829,  at  Collins  Settlement,  Lewis  County,  Va., 
now  West  Virginia.  About  1837  his  parents, 
John  S.  and  Nancy  Camden,  moved  to  Sutton, 
Braxton  County,  W.  Va.,  then  a sparsely  settled 
country,  and  where  the  boy  grew  up  amid  primi- 
tive surroundings,  obtaining,  so  far  as  his  edu- 


cation was  concerned,  only  the  usual  advantages 
of  the  country  school  of  the  period.  This  mixed 
farm  and  school  life  lasted  until  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old,  when  he  was  sent  to  an  academy 
at  Weston,  W.  Va.,  where  he  was  able  to  take  a 
course  of  higher  instruction.  Young  Camden 
determined  upon  following  the  profession  of 
medicine,  and  accordingly  went  to  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gradu- 
ating there  in  1853-54,  when  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Braxton  County.  In  the  following  year 
Dr.  Camden  married  Miss  Susan  Eliza  Holt, 
whose  grandmother  was  an  Adams  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  noted  Massachusetts  family  of  that 
name.  They  had  six  children,  as  follows : Jessie, 
who  married  Dr.  J.  S.  Lewis,  the  present  Super- 
intendent of  the  West  Virginia  Hospital  for  the 
Insane ; Harry  P. , who  is  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad 
Constmction  Company ; Richard  P. , a dealer  in 
real  estate;  Guy  Lee,  who  is  in  the  National 
Exchange  Bank  at  Weston;  Bernard  Holt,  a 
civil  engineer  on  the  Ohio  River  Railroad ; and 
Rolla,  who  is  in  the  First  National  Bank  at 
Parkersburg.  In  1856  Dr.  Camden  removed  to 
Weston,  where  he  remained  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  for  sixteen 
years.  He  had  fallen  into  a good  practice  at 
the  very  start  of  his  professional  life  in  Sutton, 
where  he  often  had  to  ride  fifty  miles  to  see  pa- 
tients, at  times  remaining  from  his  home  as 
much  as  ten  days  on  his  circuit  of  sick-calls. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  Weston,  except  that 
his  practice  was  more  compact ; and  it  was  lu- 
crative and  gained  for  him  a good  reputation. 
In  1871  Dr.  Camden  was  elected  Superintendent 
of  the  West  Virginia  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  thoroughly 
comprehending  and  ably  performing  the  duties 
of  his  responsible  and  arduous  position,  which 
he  continued  to  occupy  until  April,  1881,  when  he 
was  removed  by  a “ twist  of  the  wrist”  of  a then 
governor  to  make  a place  for  a relative.*  Dr. 
Camden  removed  to  Wheeling,  where  he  re- 
mained for  only  a year  and  a half,  when  he  set- 
tled in  Parkersburg,  which  has  been  his  home 
ever  since  and  where  he  has  easily  gathered  for 

* His  reports  of  the  institution  show  that  it  was  managed 
with  the  greatest  care  for  the  patients  and  with  signal  econ- 
omy to  the  State — so  much  so  that  a committee  appointed  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  referred  to  the  hospital  at 
Weston  as  a “model  institution.” 
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himself  a good  practice  and  complete  apprecia- 
tion of  his  worth  as  a physician  and  as  a man. 
During  his  medical  life,  which  has  been  one  of 
broad  experience  and  great  activity,  Dr.  Camden 
has  had  occasion  to  perform  nearly  all  of  the 
great  as  well  as  minor  surgical  operations,  not 
only  in  ordinary  country  practice  but  also  in  the 
late  war.  Many  of  these  have  been  performed 
under  unusual  difficulties,  amputations  being 
made  at  midnight  by  the  aid  of  a tallow  candle. 
But  these  contingencies  made  no  difference  with 
the  success  of  Dr.  Camden’s  work.  A thor- 
oughly trained  and  experienced  physician  and 
surgeon,  he  has  always  been,  in  fact,  indepen- 
dent of  his  surroundings,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a medical  practitioner  to  be  so.  In  the 
mean  time,  and  although,  as  will  be  at  once 
recognized,  almost  constantly  employed  in  prac- 
tice, he  has  found  sufficient  leisure,  culled  at 
incidental  moments,  to  contribute  on  subjects 
connected  with  his  profession  to  a number  of 
medical  journals,  and  also  to  prepare  and  read 
valuable  and  important  papers  before  the  State 
Medical  Society  of  West  Virginia  and  the  As- 
sociation of  Medical  Superintendents  of  the 
Insane  for  the  United  States  and  Canada.  His 
writings  have  always  been  favorably  received 
and  his  papers  have  met  with  general  accept- 
ance at  the  hands  of  those  before  whom  they 
have  been  read.  Among  his  published  articles 
are  papers  on  “Missed  Labor,”  “ Croupal  Diph- 
theria,” “ Calomel  as  a Sialagogue,”  “ The 
Progress  of  Medicine,”  “ A Case  of  Spontaneous 
Combustion,”  replies  to  Dr.  Snow  on  “The  Con- 
tagiousness of  Scarlet  Fever,”  “The  Progress 
and  Improved  Treatment  of  the  Insane,”  “ Gun- 
shot Injury  to  Brain,  Ball  Removed  after  Thir- 
teen Years  by  Trephining,”  etc.,  etc.  Dr. 
Camden  is  a member  of  the  West  Virginia  Medi- 
cal Society  and  of  the  Association  of  Medical 
Superintendents  of  the  Insane  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  a Director  of  Second 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  West  Virginia;  is  a 
Director  also  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank  at 
Weston,  W.  Va.,  and  First  National,  Parkers- 
burg, W.  Va.  Dr.  Camden  possesses  a sense  of 
humor,  which  is,  to  many  professional  men  en- 
gaged in  the  graver  work  of  life,  a relief  from 
the  customary  strain ; and  this  he  has  exercised 
in  his  writing,  particularly  in  the  humorous  im- 
aginary narrative  of  “ John  Forsythe  and  Terror 
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Pinnacle,”  which  created  quite  a sensation  when 
it  was  published,  and  came  near  to  being  as 
widely  famous  as  the  celebrated  “ Moon  Hoax” 
of  Richard  Adam  Locke.  This  story  goes  on 
to  relate  how  Forsythe  and  his  friend,  Phineas 
Barton,  left  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring for  minerals.  Having  heard  of  Terror 
Pinnacle,  in  Webster  County,  W.  Va.,  as  a lo- 
cality peculiar  in  its  mineral  formation,  they  are 
said  to  have  ascended  that  mountain  November 
13,  1874,  at  the  period  when  the  earth  is  pass- 
ing through  the  November  belt  of  meteors.  A 
shower  of  meteors  fall,  and  the  party  take  to 
flight  in  great  alarm,  but  a meteoric  stone  strikes 
Barton  and  kills  him.  His  companion,  Forsythe, 
wanders  into  Addison,  the  county-seat  of  Web- 
ster County,  where  he  relates  an  incoherent  and 
incredible  tale  to  account  for  his  condition  and 
for  the  absence  of  his  friend.  He  is  arrested  on 
suspicion  and  cast  into  jail,  and  from  his  cell 
therein  he  writes  for  publication,  asking  for  a 
suspension  of  public  opinion  until  his  case  shall 
be  fully  understood.  The  remarkable  narrative 
is  copied  and  commented  upon  by  the  papers, 
and  the  Attorney-General  of  Maryland,  becom- 
ing interested  in  the  case,  offers  his  services  to 
defend  Forsythe.  Foreign  journals  hear  of  the 
story  and  learnedly  discuss  the  probabilities  of 
death  occurring  from  a falling  meteor.  (It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  such  accidents  have  hap- 
pened since  Dr.  Camden’s  story  was  written; 
while  W.  Clark  Russell,  the  author,  has  made 
such  an  incident  a feature  of  one  of  his  recent 
sea-stories.)  Dr.  Camden  has  been  presented 
with  numerous  canes  cut  from  Terror  Pinnacle. 
Dr.  Camden’s  article  called  “ The  Refugee” 
was  published  in  the  Wheeling  Register.  A 
man  fleeing  from  yellow  fever  at  New  Or- 
leans reaches  Webster  County,  where  he  dis- 
covers a cave  and  in  it  an  old  manuscript  hidden 
away  in  a hollow  stone.  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Wheeling  Register,  and  the  minerals 
and  manuscript  and  stone  which  he  is  alleged 
to  have  discovered  accompanied  the  paper,  were 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Register  office,  and 
afterward  sent  to  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia by  some  one.  His  letters  while  on  a tour 
in  Europe  and  while  at  Carlsbad,  Austria,  were 
published  'and  read  with  interest.  Dr.  Camden 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  establishing  the 
narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Clarksburg  to  Wes- 
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ton,  which  became  the  Clarksburg  and  Weston 
Railroad,  then  the  Clarksburg,  Weston  and 
Glanville  Railroad,  afterward  the  West  Virginia 
and  Midland,  and  has  since  been  merged  in  the 
West  Virginia  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad;  his 
brother.  Senator  Camden,  coming  at  a dark  hour 
in  the  history  of  the  road  and  saving  it  from 
ruin  by  supplying  the  necessary  capital  as  well 
as  the  financial  ability  requisite  to  carry  it  to  a 
successful  completion ; the  result  being  that  this 
has  now  become  the  most  important  system  of 
railroads  in  the  State,  and  known  as  the  “ Cam- 
den system.”  Dr.  Camden  was  a director  in  all 
the  roads,  and  still  holds  that  office  in  the  West 
Virginia  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad.  Dr.  Cam- 
den’s reminiscences  of  his  experiences  during 
the  Civil  War  are  most  entertaining  and  graphic, 
as  he  practised  medicine  on  the  border  line, 
and  often  encountered  scouting  parties  of  both 
armies  in  the  same  day,  sometimes  being  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  these  on  account  of  his 
professional  claims,  at  others  being  captured 
by  both  sides  and  even  narrowly  escaping  death. 
In  May,  1863,  General  Imboden,  of  the  Southern 
army,  made  a raid  on  Weston.  One  General 
Roberts,  of  the  Federal  forces  (an  officer  more 
famed  for  his  retreats  than  advances),  fled  in  a 
cowardly  manner  before  him;  but  after  the 
enemy  had  left  he  returned  to  Weston  full  of 
cowardly  malice,  and  to  gratify  his  revenge  and 
to  reinstate  himself  he  waged  a cruel  war  on  the 
non-combatants,  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  town,  and  over  one  hundred  were  arrested 
and  sent,  some  across  the  lines,  others  to  Camp 
Chase,  Ohio.  The  sad  partings  and  scenes  of 
that  day.  May  17,  1863,  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  ruthlessly  separated,  never 
to  be  reunited  again.  Dr.  Camden,  his  wife,  and 
children  were  sent  to  Camp  Chase.  On  arriving 
there  his  wife  and  children  were  placed  in  one 
prison  and  Dr.  Camden  in  another,  about  a mile 
apart ; their  only  communication  with  each  other 
occurring  when  volunteers  were  called  for  to 
sweep  and  clean  the  women’s  prison.  On  such 
occasions  the  Doctor  would  shoulder  his  broom, 
eager  to  obtain  this  opportunity  of  meeting  his 
disconsolate  family.  He,  however,  did  no 
sweeping  and  managed  to  spend  the  time  with 
his  family.  These  were  oases  in  the  desert 
period  of  their  stay  in  Camp  Chase.  They  were 
finally  paroled  to  the  State  of  Ohio  and  went  to 


Zanesville  to  live,  where  Dr.  Camden  was  taken 
with  camp  fever,  and  after  two  months  he  and 
his  family  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
home  at  Weston,  W.  Va.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
that  no  charge  was  ever  brought  against  the 
Doctor  or  any  cause  given  for  his  arrest.  Here, 
soon  after  his  return  (no  doubt  because  of  the 
ill-treatment  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him 
and  his  family),  the  United  States  forces  made 
him  post  surgeon,  over  a physician  who  was  in- 
strumental in  having  him  sent  to  prison;  and 
he  remained  surgeon  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
As  souvenirs  of  the  unhappy  period  of  their 
prison  life,  Mrs.  Camden  still  retains  the  tin 
plates  out  of  which  she  and  her  children  ate 
during  that  time.  Dr.  Camden  is  one  of  those 
unassuming  men  of  genial  and  kindly  nature 
whom  one  meets  only  occasionally.  In  his 
character  he  is  fair-minded  and  open  to  convic- 
tion, while  able  to  express  a firm  and  valuable 
opinion,  and  is  the  personification  of  truth  and 
good-will.  When  he  left  Weston  Insane  Asy- 
lum his  friendly  nature  found  response  in  a 
great  many  letters  of  regret  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  both  from  the  profession  and  laity, 
all  bearing  testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  has  always  been  held  by  those  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance. 


O.  S.  LONG. 

ODELL  SQUIER  LONG,  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals  and  a widely  known 
citizen,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
on  October  16,  1836.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  Warner  Long  and  younger  brother  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Albert  L.  Long,  of  Roberts  College,  at 
Constantinople,  Turkey.  His  father  was  a much- 
beloved  clergyman,  and  was  for  more  than  fifty 
consecutive  years  an  active  member  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Long  received  careful  training  in 
his  youth  and  was  brought  up  in  “ the  way  he 
should  go,”  his  pious  father  early  inculcating  in 
his  mind  and  heart  the  higher  principles  and 
finer  sentiments  of  his  own  spiritual  nature, 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  now  a member  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  from 
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which  institution  he  graduated  with  honors  in 
the  class  of  1856.  After  leaving  college  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school  for  several  years  in 
Ohio  and  in  Pennsylvania.  He  then  took  up  the 
study  of  law  in  Beaver  with  Colonel  Roberts  (a 
gallant  soldier  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment at  Gettysburg),  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1862,  but  about  the  same  period  became 
engaged  in  newspaper  work,  for  which  he  had 
a natural  adaptability.  In  February,  1864,  he 
came  to  Wheeling  and  in  that  month  took 
editorial  charge  of  the  Daily  Register,  then  but 
recently  established,  the  firm  being  Baker  & 
Long.  His  management  of  the  paper  and  his 
careful  and  efficient  editorial  work  aided  very 
much  in  establishing  the  Register,  now  famous 
among  the  best  and  most  reliable  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  a safe  adviser  and  ex- 
ponent of  simon-pure  Democracy.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Wheeling  by 
President  Johnson,  and  soon  after  accepting  that 
office  in  February,  1867,  gave  up  his  editorial 
work.  His  appointment  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  Senate  for  political  reasons, 
which  in  those  troublous  times  dominated  every- 
thing to  the  exclusion  of  civil-service  demands 
or  home  sentiment — both  of  which  his  appoint- 
ment eminently  satisfied.  Mr.  Long  then,  in 
1867,  engaged  in  life  insurance,  and  continued 
in  that  business  until  1870,  when  he  returned  to 
newspaper  work  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Regis- 
ter, and  so  continued  until  1874,  when  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Vir- 
ginia appointed  him  to  the  position  of  Clerk  of 
the  Court,  an  office  which  in  West  Virginia  is 
held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court.  His  fit- 
ness for  a trust  requiring  so  many  qualifications 
was  at  once  made  manifest,  and  the  choice  of 
the  Court  in  his  selection  continues  to  meet  with 
general  approval.  By  early  training,  natural 
temperament,  and  personal  inclination,  Mr. 
Long  is  singularly  well  adapted  for  an  admin- 
istrative office,  having  the  elements  of  disposi- 
tion and  character  so  indispensable  to  a success- 
ful public  official.  Early  in  1890  Hon.  Hilary 
A.  Herbert,  of  Alabama,  conceived  the  project 
of  compiling  a history  of  “ the  reconstruction 
period,”  the  several  chapters  of  which  were  to 
be  written  by  the  Senators  or  members  of  Con- 
gress, or  other  prominent  citizens  of  the  South- 
ern States.  The  West  Virginia  chapter  was  as- 
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signed  to  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  who,  finding 
that  his  public  duties  denied  to  him  the  requisite 
leisure  for  the  necessary  research,  requested  Mr. 
Long  to  undertake  the  work.  The  chapter  was 
written  by  Mr.  Long  and  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  best  chapters  in  the 
book.  The  volume  is  entitled  “ Why  the  Solid 
South?  or  Reconstruction  and  its  Results.”  It 
is  a dispassionate  and  truthful  narration  of  facts 
on  the  subject,  and  will  live  in  history  as  a warn- 
ing to  the  future — a warning  oft  repeated  in 
the  past  and  strikingly  emphasized  by  General 
Grant  when  he  said,  “ Let  us  have  peace” — that 
a conquered  foe  should  be  encouraged  to  show 
his  allegiance  and  forget  the  miseries  of  war 
rather  than  to  be  put  under  a ban  for  having 
acted  according  to  his  convictions,  right  or 
wrong.  As  a matter  of  history  it  teaches 
that  the  spirit  of  hatred  engendered  by  war  is 
almost  as  deplorable  as  the  actual  strife  which 
it  follows,  because  it  is  unjust;  and  until  the 
leaven  of  righteousness  and  the  spirit  of  peace 
take  possession  of  the  conquerors  the  conquered 
are  unhappy  indeed.  Mr.  Long  since  early 
manhood  has  been  a diligent  Freemason,  hav- 
ing earned  the  highest  honors  in  each  of  the 
Grand  bodies.  He  was  for  fourteen  years  Sec- 
retary of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  he  compiled  the 
text-book  generally  in  use  in  the  Masonic  lodges 
of  West  Virginia;  he  has  also  published  a man- 
ual of  Masonic  law  for  the  government  of  the 
craft  in  that  State.  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  Grand  Chapter  and  the  Grand 
Commandery,  and  in  the  Scottish  Rite  he  is  an 
active  member  and  an  officer  of  the  Supreme 
Council  for  the  Southern  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  esteemed  among  the  craft 
not  only  as  a ritualist,  but  for  his  researches 
into  and  lectures  upon  the  history  and  symbol- 
ism of  the  fraternity.  Among  those  who  know 
him  best  Mr.  Long  is  regarded  as  a critical 
scholar  in  English  literature.  He  is  an  ac- 
complished reader,  and  has  lectured  upon  Ameri- 
can poetry  before  the  students  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  before  the  State  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  a prominent  member  of  the 
Wheeling  Shakespere  Club,  and  for  several 
winters  past  has  given  weekly  select  readings 
from  Thackeray  before  a class  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  prominent  in  Charleston  society. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  an  incident  of 
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his  Masonic  history,  that  he  was  selected  to 
assist  the  presiding  officer  at  the  funeral  of 
that  eminent  Freemason,  General  Albert  Pike, 
and  read  the  solemn  service  of  the  Kadosh, 
at  midnight,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
assembly  in  the  Congregational  church  at 
Washington  City.  In  the  year  1866  Mr.  Long 
married  Miss  Mary  Tait  Smith,  who  died  in 
December,  1867,  at  the  birth  of  their  only  child, 
a daughter.  Since  the  summer  of  1885  Mr. 
Long  has  resided  in  Charleston,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  where  he  enjoys  a beautiful  home, 
tasteful  in  architecture  and  liberally  supplied 
with  the  comforts  that  make  life  enjoyable, 
chief  among  which  is  one  of  the  best  private 
libraries  in  the  State,  well  furnished  with  many 
rare  volumes  and  complete  in  English  classics. 
In  the  words  of  a writer  in  “ Prominent  Men  of 
West  Virginia:” 

“ Mr.  Long  enjoys  the  fullest  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  is  very  highly  respected  by  all 
of  the  members  of  the  bar  with  whom  his  official 
duties  bring  him  into  close  relation.” 


BENJAMIN  W.  BYRNE. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  WILSON  BYRNE,  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  in  both  Virginias  and 
State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools  in  West 
Virginia,  was  born  on  May  16,  1820,  on  the  Little 
Kanawha  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  Lick  Creek, 
near  Burnsville,  in  Lewis,  now  Braxton,  County. 
He  had  six  brothers  and  four  sisters.  When  he 
was  one  year  old  his  parents  moved  to  the  Bull- 
town  Salt  Works,  where  he  was  brought  up.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  B.  Byrne  and  Ann  Haymond 
Byrne.  His  paternal  ancestor  came  to  Virginia 
and  settled  in  Prince  William  County  about  the 
year  1720,  and  his  great-grandfather  was  de- 
scended from  this  ancestor.  Colonel  Byrne’s 
father  was  the  son  of  Peyton  Byrne,  who  moved 
from  Prince  William  County,  Va.,  early  in  the 
present  century,  to  the  Little  Kanawha  River, 
in  Harrison  County — now  Braxton — and  settled 
at  the  mouth  of  Salt  Lick  Creek.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Col.  John  Haymond,  who 
lived  in  the  Monongahela  Valley  from  boyhood 
and  who  took  part  in  the  struggle  with  the  In- 
dians when  making  incursions  into  the  white 


settlements  of  the  Monongahela  Valley.  Colonel 
Haymond  married  Mary  Wilson,  daughter  of  Col. 
Ben  Wilson,  of  Harrison  County,  who  was  a col- 
onel under  Governor  Dunmore  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French  and  Indians 
on  the  western  frontier,  and  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  Monongahela  Valley,  and  was 
the  progenitor  of  thirty  children,  most  of  whom 
lived  to  rear  families.  The  Haymond  family 
were  about  half  as  numerous,  being  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  children  of  William  Haymond,  the 
father  of  Col.  John  Haymond.  These  two  fami- 
lies of  Haymond  and  Wilson,  together  with 
a contemporary  family,  the  Jacksons,  are  prob- 
ably the  most  numerous  families  now  in  the 
State.  B.  W.  Byrne  was  raised  on  his  father’s 
farm,  attended  the  winter  schools,  and  when  he 
was  twenty  years  old  attended  Rector  College 
two  years  and  a half  under  the  tuition  of  Prof. 
Charles  Wheeler,  an  eminent  educator  from 
Massachusetts.  Later  on  he  read  law  with  the 
Hon.  William  G.  Brown,  of  Kingwood,  Mathew 
Edmiston,  of  Weston,  and  attended  Judge  Lucas 
P.  Thompson’s  law  school  at  Staunton.  He 
obtained  his  license  to  practise  law  in  the  spring 
of  1848,  being  signed  by  Judges  Baldwin,  of  Vir- 
ginia Supreme  Court,  Smith,  of  the  Rockingham 
County  Circuit,  and  Thompson,  of  the  Augusta 
Circuit  Court.  On  returning  home  from  the  law 
school  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia from  the  district  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Braxton,  Lewis,  and  Gilmer,  the  same  terri- 
tory which  now  covers  the  counties  Calhoun, 
Upshur,  half  of  Clay,  and  half  of  Webster  Coun- 
ties : also  that  part  of  Barbour  County  that  was 
taken  from  Lewis  and  that  part  of  Ritchie 
County  that  was  taken  from  Lewis.  He  served 
in  the  winter  session  of  1848-49  and  in  the  extra 
summer  session  of  1849  which  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  code  of  the  State  laws. 
On  the  1 8th  of  September,  1849,  he  married 
Mary  Louisa  Holt,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Holt. 
His  wife  was  bom  in  Beaver,  Pa.,  but  moved 
with  the  family  to  Virginia  in  infancy.  She 
had  one  brother,  the  Hon.  Homer  A.  Holt,  of 
the  State  Supreme  bench,  and  one  sister,  Susan 
E.,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Camden,  of  Par- 
kersburg. She  had  also  two  half-brothers  by  a 
subsequent  marriage  of  her  father.  Mr.  Byme 
then  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  till 
the  fall  of  i860.  In  1857,  however,  he  was  again 
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elected  from  Braxton  and  Nicholas  Counties  to 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia;  and  during 
the  winter  session  he  procured  the  passage  of  the 
law  creating  the  county  of  Clay  out  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Nicholas,  Braxton,  and  Kanawha.  He 
also  served  another  short  extra  session  in  the 
spring  of  1858,  which  was  called  by  Governor 
Wise  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
regular  session  to  finish  up  business  of  impor- 
tance. In  1859  Mr.  Byrne  and  Johnson  N.  Camden 
concluded  to  try  to  have  a county  formed  on  the 
upper  Elk  River.  They  accordingly  prepared, 
published,  and  posted  notices,  as  the  law  re- 
quired, that  an  application  would  be  made  to  the 
Legislature,  and  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  Joseph  A.  Alderson,  who  then  represented 
that  district  in  the  Senate,  and  who  engaged 
earnestly  in  the  object  of  the  petition  and  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  the  new  county,  which,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  its  friends,  he  named 
Webster,  after  the  great  statesman  Daniel  Web- 
ster. In  December,  i860,  the  oil  excitement  was 
running  high  at  Burning  Springs,  in  Wirt  County, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Johnson  N.  Camden, 
Colonel  Byrne  went  to  Burning  Springs  and  se- 
lected a lease  and  went  on  to  Parkersburg,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Hon.  J.  N.  Camden,  the  Hon. 
Gideon  D.  Camden,  and  the  Hon.  John  J.  Jack- 
son,  Jr.  They  all  journeyed  to  the  oil  field  and 
purchased  the  lease  of  J.  C.  Rathbone  as  equal 
partners.  The  others  returned  home,  leaving 
Colonel  Byrne  in  charge  to  sink  a well  on  the 
lease,  which  he  did;  and  late  in  January,  1861, 
at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  he 
struck  a very  valuable  well  which  promised 
large  remuneration,  but  not  being  equipped  with 
engine,  tubing,  and  tanks  to  pump  and  store  the 
oil,  it  being  a flowing  well,  only  as  much  of  the 
oil  was  saved  as  could  be  gathered  in  excava- 
tions in  the  ground,  and  by  storing  in  what  few 
small  boats  could  be  brought  near  the  well  on 
the  edge  of  the  river,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  barrels  per  day.  This  was  the  well 
which  became  noted  by  being  named  the  “ Eter- 
nal Centre.”  About  this  time  and  before  he  had 
the  well  equipped  for  successful  work.  Colonel 
Byrne  was  notified  by  special  messenger  from 
home  that  he  had  been  elected  by  his  constitu- 
ents to  the  Virginia  convention  which  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  drama  of  the  next 
four  years — the  secession  convention  of  Vir- 
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ginia.  He  was  notified  by  his  constituents  that 
they  had  elected  him  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent  because  they  had  more  confidence  in  his 
conservatism  than  they  had  in  the  other  candi- 
dates, and  that  they  thought  he  would  be  less 
likely  to  be  carried  away  by  excitement.  This 
was  an  appeal  and  a compliment  which  he  could 
not  resist.  He  therefore  very  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted the  position,  went  to  Richmond,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  ex- 
cept for  a.  very  short  interval  he  saw  nothing 
more  of  the  oil  field  for  four  long  and  eventful 
years.  His  course  in  the  convention  was  con- 
servative from  first  to  last,  voting  against  every 
proposition  looking  to  secession,  and  when  the 
final  vote  came  he  was  one  of  the  fifty-five  who 
voted  against  the  ordinance  of  secession  in  op- 
position to  the  eighty-three  who  voted  for  it; 
and,  unlike  most  of  those  who  voted  against  it, 
he  refused  to  change  his  vote  and  record  it  with 
the  majority.  The  issue  of  war  having  been 
made  up,  the  most  important  problem  was  then 
presented,  what  course  to  take  in  the  great 
struggle  that  was  pending?  He  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  secession  and  strongly  attached  to  the 
Union  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties ; but  be- 
lieving, as  he  did,  that  the  issue  presented  was 
that  of  independence  or  subjugation,  after  ma- 
ture thought  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
it  was  right  for  him  to  aid  in  the  subjugation  of 
his  own  people.  He  therefore  determined  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  his  fellow-citizens  among 
whom  he  was  born  and  raised,  and  although  he 
had  little  hope  of  independence,  it  was  his  duty 
to  share  the  fate  of  his  State  and  section.  He, 
as  Colonel  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  organized 
and  commanded  them  for  a few  weeks,  disband- 
ing them  when  Governor  Wise  retreated  from 
Kanawha  Valley;  he  was  engaged  during  most 
of  the  war  in  the  Nitre  Bureau  and  as  enrolling 
officer  at  Staunton  when  the  war  ended.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  he  returned  with  his  family, 
who  went  south  with  him  to  Parkersburg,  and 
again  went  into  the  oil  business,  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  moved  from  there  to  Clay  County, 
where  he  spent  several  years  in  the  settlement 
of  land  titles  to  large  bodies  of  lands,  in  which 
he  was  very  successful.  He  probably  settled 
the  title  to  more  lands  with  more  adverse  claim- 
ants, mostly  by  compromise,  than  any  man  in 
the  State,  amounting  to  nearly  200,000  acres. 
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nearly  all  of  which  he  made  sale  of  for  the  own- 
ers. In  1871  he  was  elected  in  Clay  and  Nicholas 
Counties  to  the  Convention  to  amend  the  State 
Constitution  which  met  in  Charleston  in  Janu- 
ary, 1872.  In  that  convention  he  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  County  Organ- 
ization. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  organization  of  the  school  system 
provided  for  in  the  constitution,  also  in  forming 
the  chaptar  on  land  titles.  At  the  August  elec- 
tion in  1872  he  was  elected  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  in  which  office  he  served  accept- 
ably for  four  years.  The  school  system  of 
West  Virginia  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and 
he  devoted  his  time  more  especially  to  or- 
ganizing the  financial  part  of  the  system  and 
procuring  proper  returns  from  the  school  offi- 
cers, who  had  not  yet  acquired  such  experiences 
as  to  make  them  efficient  in  their  duties.  In 
1882  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  In  the  session  of  1883  he 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Free 
Schools,  and  also  of  a special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  general  subject  of  the  school  funds, 
which  had  gotten  a little  out  of  joint.  In  the 
session  of  1885  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  a bill  to  revise  the 
laws  of  the  State  for  the  proper  assessment  of 
property  and  collection  of  the  State  taxes.  Most 
of  the  session  was  spent  in  the  preparation  and 
discussion  of  a bill  covering  the  whole  subject 
of  the  tax  laws,  but  which  he  and  other  Senators 
who  were  equally  earnest  with  him  failed  to 
have  enacted  into  a law.  In  January,  1892, 
Colonel  Byrne  was  appointed  by  Governor  Flem- 
ing to  procure  from  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
the  passage  of  an  act  to  transfer  from  Virginia 
to  West  Virginia  such  of  the  title  papers  as  still 
remained  in  Virginia  relating  exclusively  to 
land  titles  in  West  Virginia,  and  to  copy  such 
others  as  could  not  be  so  transferred.  He  vis- 
ited Richmond  on  this  mission  and  was  entirely 
successful.  In  the  same  year  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  President  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  in  charge  of  the  West  Virginia  Col- 
ored Institute,  a school  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  a law  passed  by  Congress  for  the 
instruction  of  the  colored  race  in  the  English 
branches  of  education  as  well  as  in  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits.  For  this  position  his 


large  experience  in  educational  administration 
qualifies  him  admirably.  Colonel  Byrne  is  one 
of  the  best  of  authorities  on  the  geographical 
formations  and  political  history  of  the  two  Vir- 
ginias, and  takes  a zealous  interest  in  promoting 
the  West  Virginia  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  of  which  he  is  a director. 


JOSEPH  MORELAND. 

HON.  JOSEPH  MORELAND,  a prominent 
lawyer.  Mayor  of  Morgantown,  and  a member  of 
the  Board  of  State  Regents,  is  a native  of  Con- 
nellsville.  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  May  26,  1842. 
His  ancestry  dates  back  as  follows : His  father 
was  John  Moreland,  his  grandfather  was  Wil- 
liam Moreland,  and  his  great-grandfather  was 
Isaiah  Moreland.  Isaiah  Moreland  came  from 
England  in  colonial  times  and  settled  in  Hamil- 
ton, Bauro  Township,  in  York  County,  in  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1770  William 
Moreland,  the  grandfather,  removed  from  York 
County  to  Fayette  County  and  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Youghiogheny  River,  where  he 
patented  a large  scope  of  land  all  underlaid  with 
the  Connellsville  coking  coal.  On  this  farm 
John  Moreland,  the  father  of  Joseph  Moreland, 
was  born  on  4th  of  July,  1800,  and  there  also 
was  born  and  reared  his  family,  his  father 
being  a pioneer  in  the  coking  business.  His 
mother’s  name  was  Rogers— a daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  a family  which  for  four  genera- 
tions had  lived  in  and  near  Connellsville,  in 
Fayette  County,  being  one  of  the  earliest  and 
also  one  of  the  largest  and  best-known  families 
in  that  community.  Young  Moreland  attended 
Monongalia  Academy  at  Morgantown  until  1861, 
when  the  Civil  War  caused  him  to  return  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  resumed  his  studies  at 
Dunlap’s  Creek  Academy,  and  he  continued  until 
1864,  when  he  entered  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College,  where  he  graduated  in  1866.  In 
the  following  year  he  returned  to  Morgantown 
to  settle  permanently,  and  having  chosen  the 
law  began  his  reading  preliminary  to  practice 
in  the  office  of  Brown  & Hagans,  both  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  that  day,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  February  10,  1869.  His  license  was 
signed  by  Judge  R.  L.  Berkshire,  J.  H.  Brown, 
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and  John  A.  Dille.  Mr.  Moreland,  while  attend- 
ing his  studies  in  Pennsylvania,  had  been  Town 
Clerk  of  Dunbar,  Fayette  County,  so  that  when 
in  1872  he  was  first  elected  Mayor  of  Morgan- 
town Borough,  he  was  not  wholly  inexperienced 
in  municipal  routine.  He  was  re-elected  in  1873 
and  1874;  again  in  1878  he  was  chosen  to  the 
same  position  and  re-elected  in  1879.  He  has 
also  served  in  the  Town  Council  several  terms. 
In  1874  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Jacob 
one  of  the  Commissioners  to  assess  railroad 
property  in  the  State.  In  1887,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  W.  W.  Houston, 
Judge  Fleming,  of  the  Second  Circuit,  appointed 
him  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Monongalia  County. 
In  1888  he  represented  his  district  as  Delegate 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  St. 
Louis  that  nominated  Cleveland  and  Thurman. 
In  1882  Governor  Jackson  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  in  which 
position  he  still  continues  as  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  for  which  duties  Mr. 
Moreland  is  peculiarly  well  qualified.  He  has 
been  thoroughly  educated  and  knows  the  needs 
of  a university  to  keep  it  in  a flourishing  condi- 
tion. Much  of  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  has  been  owing  to 
his  careful  and  painstaking  efforts,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  their  co-labors  with  President 
Turner.  On  October  26,  1875,  Mr.  Moreland 
married  Miss  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Kingwood,  Preston 
County.  They  have  two  children,  Eleanor 
Brown  Moreland  and  James  Rogers  Moreland. 
Mr.  Moreland  was  again  elected  Mayor  of  Mor- 
gantown at  the  last  municipal  election.  At  the 
last  State  Convention,  held  in  Parkersburg,  of 
the  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Moreland  was  a very 
probable  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  his  name  had  been  favor- 
ably considered  by  leading  newspapers,  who  in- 
dorsed his  superior  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion, where  sound  learning,  high  character,  and 
exemplary  deportment  are  so  essential.  The 
New  Dominion  newspaper  refers  editorially  to 
his  candidacy  in  these  words : 

“We  can  console  ourselves  that  without  the 
aid  of  any  combinations  or  unseemly  scramble 
Mr.  Moreland  received  a vote  in  the  convention 
of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.  He  had  the 


personal  support  of  many  of  the  best  lawyers  in 
the  State,  and  when  the  roll-call  on  the  last  bal- 
lot was  finished  he  seemed  to  be  the  successful 
candidate,  but  at  that  period  in  the  proceedings 
of  a convention  delegations  begin  to  pay  debts 
and  avenge  slights  on  previous  ballots,  and  these 
influences  brought  about  changes  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  ballot  that  lost  him  the  nomi- 
nation. But  Mr.  Moreland  has  no  complaint  to 
make.  He  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  result,  and 
he  will  join  the  Democracy  of  Monongalia  in 
rolling  up  a bigger  vote  for  the  ticket  next  fall 
than  we  have  ever  given  before.” 

Mr.  Moreland  has  identified  himself  steadfastly 
with  the  interests  of  Morgantown  and  is  highly 
respected  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens.  He 
refers  with  pleasant  memories  to  the  fact  that 
for  twelve  years,  from  1872  to  1884,  he  was  law 
partner  with  Hon.  Waitman  T.  Willey;  and 
during  all  that  time  “ there  was  not  a jar  be- 
tween them — owing  entirely  to  Mr.  Willey’s 
kind  nature  and  equable  disposition,”  as  Mr. 
Moreland  says,  but  no  doubt  Senator  Willey 
would  not  coincide  in  such  a manifestly  one- 
sided and  partial  verdict.  Few  men  are  more 
congenial  and  at  the  same  time  more  dis- 
creet in  their  dealings  with  others.  Mr.  More- 
land as  a representative  citizen  of  Morgantown 
is  well  known  throughout  the  State  and  retains 
the  friendship  and  respect  of  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Moreland 
is  the  author  of  a pamphlet  entitled  “Jokes 
and  Thrice-Told  Tales.”  It  was  contributed  at 
the  Centennial  anniversary,  when  citizens  were 
invited  to  furnish  all  they  could  relating  to  the 
history  of  Morgantown.  The  title  of  the  pam- 
phlet is  not  a correct  index  of  its  contents,  for 
it  has  much  pioneer  history  of  most  tragic  as 
well  as  important  nature,  but  the  jokes  and 
stories  are  worth  preserving,  and  two  or  three 
are  here  given.  One  relates  to  the  homespun 
“ Squire”  of  the  old  Virginia  County  Court: 

“ Hon.  W.  T.  Willey  was  perhaps  the  most 
effective  speaker  at  the  Morgantown  bar.  His 
great  earnestness,  combined  with  his  eloquence 
and  logic,  made  him  almost  irresistible.  It  is 
related  of  Mr.  Willey  that  he  was  once  pleading 
the  cause  of  a criminal  before  the  County  Court, 

on  which  sat  Squire  K , one  of  those  rugged 

specimens  of  old-time  magistrates  who,  with 
his  rough  exterior,  concealed  a heart  full  of  gen- 
erous emotions,  and  susceptible  to  the  touch  of 
eloquence.  After  analyzing  all  the  evidence  in 
the  case  and  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of 
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his  client’s  guilt,  he  was  proceeding  to  close 

with  an  appeal.  Looking  Squire  K squarely 

in  the  eye,  and  after  a burst  of  eloquence  and 
with  all  his  earnestness,  Mr.  Willey  repeated 
once  or  twice:  ‘Guilty?  Do  you  believe  it?’ 

Squire  K turned  away,  shook  his  head  as 

he  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  said  in  an 
audible  voice:  ‘No;  I’ll  be  d — d if  I do!’  ” 

Another  relates  to  Mrs.  Mary  Jarrett,  who  kept 
a hotel  in  Morgantown : 

“ She  was  a most  excellent  woman  and  always 
entertained  her  guests  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner,  but  was  fond  of  compliments — espe- 
cially if  bestowed  upon  her  table  fare ; and  when 
she  knew  her  coffee  and  tea  were  most  excellent 
she  , had  a way  of  fishing  for  a compliment  by 
speaking  disparagingly  of  it.  A guest  was  once 
seated  at  Mrs.  Jarrett’ s table  who  was  not  just 
a common  mortal,  but  one  of  the  ho'  aristo,  and 
the  good  hostess  was  doing  her  best.  A cup  of 
coffee  was  passed  to  this  guest  which  she  knew 
was  ‘A  No.  I,’  and  thereupon  she  began  apolo- 
gizing for  its  quality.  The  guest  took  her  at 
her  word.  He  said:  ‘It  is  not  as  good  as  it  might 
be.  ’ The  disappointment  was  visible  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  good  woman  as  she  replied : 
‘No,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  either.’  ” 

Another  story  relates  to  an  old  lady  who  as  a 
witness  upset  all  geological  theories  as  to  when 
the  Monongahela  River  first  got  through  to 
Morgantown.  She  could  not  tell  her  age.  Her 
lawyer  asked  her  to  give  the  Court  some  idea — ■ 
for  instance,  something  about  her  first  visit  to 
Morgantown.  For  a moment  the  old  lady  bowed 
her  head  in  deep  thoughtfulness,  and  then  an- 
swered : “ I could  not  pretend  to  give  my  age,  but 
I am  very  certain  that  when  I was  a little  girl 
and  first  visited  Morgantown  there  was  no  river 
there.”  The  old  lady  was  politely  requested  to 
stand  aside,  and  the  counsel  sub  rosa  told  the 
sheriff  to  call  a witness  who  was  born  after  the 
flood. 


JOSEPH  L.  FRY. 

HON.  JOSEPH  LAPENOY  FRY,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  and  from  1831  to  1852  Circuit 
Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  District  of  Virginia, 
was  born  in  Culpepper  County,  Piedmont,  Va., 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1795,  Lewis- 

burg,  W.  Va.,  June  10,  1865.  Judge  Fry  came 
of  the  best  English  stock  in  the  colony.  His 
father,  Reuben  Fry,  dying  when  he  was  only 


ten  years  of  age,  much  of  his  time  was  spent  at 
Elim,*  the  home  of  his  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Fry.  His  great-grandfather.  Col.  Joshua 
Fry,  an  English  gentleman  of  worth  and  edu- 
cation, held  many  distinguished  offices  under 
the  colonial  government:  Civil  engineer,  pro- 
fessor at  William  and  Mary  College,  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  Commissioner  of  the  Crown,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  at  the  Treaty  of  Logstown, 
appointed  commander  of  the  Virginia  forces  by 
Governor  Dinwiddie  in  1754,  a large  landed 
proprietor,  and  a man  of  sterling  worth — the 
highest  honors  of  the  colony  were  within  his 
grasp,  when  his  death  at  Will’s  Creek,  en  route 
to  Fort  Cumberland,  closed  his  career  t and 
placed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington  in  com- 
mand (see  Sparks’  “ Life  of  Washington,”  pp. 
104,  126).  Judge  Fry’s  mother  was  a daughter 
of  Col.  James  Slaughter,  of  Culpepper  County; 
his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Walker,  of  Albemarle;  his  great-grandmother, 
the  daughter  of  Paul  Micon,  a French  physician 
and  Huguenot  exile  from  France.  His  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  Henry  Fry,  left  fine  estates  to 
all  of  his  children,  but  Reuben  Fry  died  when 
his  son  Joseph  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  the 
latter  does  not  seem  to  have  inherited  any  of 
his  property — for  he  was  almost  entirely  self- 
educated.  He  acquired  a great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge by  reading  and  studying.  When  quite  a 
young  man  he  frequently  read  sixteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  He  did  not  attend  any  col- 
lege, but  studied  law  for  a while  under  that  dis- 
tinguished jurist,  the  elder  Sheffy,  of  Staunton, 
Va.  He  afterward  removed  to  Charleston,  Ka- 


* On  an  eminence  stands  a house  hoary  with  a century’s 
mosses,  and  having  in  it  a historical  room  originally  dedi- 
cated to  music  and  the  dance;  in  which  William  Wirt,  in 
his  youth,  played  his  pranks  and  wrote  his  comedies ; where 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  journeys  to  and  from  Washington 
in  his  French  landau,  refreshed  himself  with  hospitable 
cheer,  and  which  the  pioneer  Methodist  ministers  made  vocal 
with  the  preached  word,  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  the  songs  of 
Zion.  This  plantation  (originally  4,000  acres)  now  belongs 
to  John  Lightfoot,  Esq.,  lineal  descendant  of  the  original 
patentee.  This  old  mansion  was  sixty-seven  feet  long,  but 
only  one  story  high.  The  historical  room  remains  intact,  ex- 
cept a new  door  opening  on  the  front  porch  (“Memoirs  of 
Col.  Joshua  Fry,’’  by  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter,  D.D.). 

t Washington  and  the  army  attended  the  funeral,  and  on  a 
large  oak  tree  which  now  stands  as  a tomb  and  a monument 
to  his  memory  Washington  cut  the  following  inscription, 
which  can  be  read  to  this  day  : “Under  this  oak  lies  the  body 
of  THE  GOOD,  THE  JUST,  AND  THE  NOBLE  FRY  ’’  (Slaughter’s 
Memoirs). 
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nawha  County,  Va.,  where  he  succeeded  to  a 
successful  practice  for  that  early  day.  His  first 
wife  was  Martha,  daughter  of  Capt.  James  Wil- 
son, of  Kanawha,  by  whom  he  had  four  children, 
only  two  of  whom  lived  to  be  grown.  James 
Henry  died  at  Galveston,  Texas,  unmarried. 
He  was  a young  man  of  fine  talent  and  warm 
feelings.  The  only  daughter,  Jane  Ann,  a lovely 
and  accomplished  woman,  was  early  married  to 
James  Pauli,  afterward  Judge  Pauli  of  the 
Wheeling  Circuit.  She  left  three  sons,  Messrs. 
Archibald  W.,  Joseph  F.,  and  Alfred  Pauli,  all 
prominent  citizens  of  Wheeling.  In  1831  Judge 
P'ry  removed  to  the  city  of  Wheeling,*  where  he 
soon  after  brought  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  McElhenney, 
of  Lewisburg,  W.  Va.  They  had  eight  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  are  still  living.  His  widow, 
a refined,  cultivated  Christian  lady,  is  still  liv- 
ing in  Lewisburg,  at  the  same  place  that  was  the 
home  of  her  father  for  more  than  half  a century. 
The  eldest  son,  John  Joseph,  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Manassas,  July  21,  1861.  The  second  son. 
Judge  Henry  Fry,  died  in  1883,  leaving  a widow 
and  three  children.  The  third  son,  William 
Wirt,  is  married  and  living  with  his  family  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  The  eldest  daughter,  Lucy  Clay- 
ton, married  the  late  Gov.  Henry  M.  Mathews, 
of  Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  where  she  resides  with 
her  son  and  two  daughters.  Elizabeth  married 
Capt.  Archibald  Graham,  of  Lexington,  Va. 
Rebecca  married  Col.  George  M.  Edgar,  of  Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.  They  have  six  children.  Of  the 
twin-daughters,  Lily  married  Mr.  Guy,  a lawyer 
of  Staunton,  in  May,  1880,  and  died  March,  1881. 
The  second  twin.  Rose,  is  unmarried,  and  lives 
with  her  mother  in  Lewisburg.  Judge  Fry 
combined  the  highest  legal  talent  with  scrupu- 
lous integrity  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.  He  had  the  greatest  horror  of  anything 
approaching  a bribe.  The  following  anecdote 
will  illustrate  his  scrupulousness  on  this  point. 
A certain  merchant  of  Wheeling,  Mr.  Selby, 
being  desirous  of  introducing  a new  style  of 
gloves  to  his  customers,  presented  a pair  to  his 
wife  and  to  Mrs.  Fry.  On  hearing  of  this  oc- 
currence, the  Judge  said : “ Elizabeth,  you  must 
carry  those  gloves  straight  back  to  Mr.  Selby.” 

•Judge  Fry’s  -well-known  residence  in  Wheeling  occupied  a 
corner  lot  on  Main  Street,  now  known  as  No.  925.  In  its 
place  stands  the  new  dwelling  of  A.  J.  Clarke,  Esq. 


" Have  you  a case  of  his  in  court?”  asked  his 
wife.  “ No,”  hesitated  the  Judge,  " but  I might 
have  in  the  future.”  Possessed  of  a vigorous 
and  cultivated  mind,  of  untiring  devotion  to  the 
profession  of  his  choice,  he  rapidly  rose  to  dis- 
tinction, and  about  the  year  1831  was  elected 
by  the  Legislature  to  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
First  Judicial  District.  He  therefore  removed 
with  his  family  to  Wheeling,  and  commenced  to 
discharge  the  responsible  duties  of  his  office. 
He  remained  on  the  bench  until  the  adoption  of 
the  amended  Constitution  in  the  year  1852,  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years.  His  distin- 
guished son-in-law.  Judge  James  Pauli,  thus 
wrote  of  him  at  his  death: 

“ His  prominence  as  a jurist  was  acknowledged 
by  all  of  his  associates  on  the  bench  who  con- 
stituted the  general  court  of  Virginia.  His  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  law,  his  scrupulous  im- 
partiality, his  spotless  integrity  won  and  claimed 
the  highest  respect  of  the  bar;  while  his  official 
urbanity  secured  their  warm  personal  regard.” 

In  the  “History  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley” 
appears  the  following  estimate  of  his  judicial 
career : 

“ The  longest  term  of  service  was  that  of  Judge 
Joseph  L.  Fry.  He  was  appointed  in  1831  and 
served  in  the  January  term  of  that  year.  He 
served  for  twenty-one  years,  or  until  the  Con- 
stitution of  1852  provided  that  the  election  of 
Judge  should  be  by  popular  vote  instead  of  by  the 
Legislature.  He  became  a candidate  before  the 
people,  having  George  W.  Thompson  as  his  op- 
ponent. The  latter  was  a man  of  superior  social 
qualities  and  in  every  sense  a popular  politician, 
while  the  former  was  of  a retiring  disposition, 
mixed  little  with  the  people,  and  was  austere, 
aristocratic,  and  dignified  in  his  bearing.  The 
result  was  the  election  of  Judge  Thompson  and 
the  retirement  of  Judge  Fry.  On  the  bench  he 
was  always  dignified.  He  was  fair  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  bar,  but  was  never  popular.  He 
was  well  learned  in  the  law,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  a more  capable  judge  or  a profounder  lawyer 
ever  sat  upon  the  bench  of  the  Wheeling  Cir- 
cuit.” 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  excellent  with  one 
exception.  He  was  never  called  an  aristo- 
crat. He  was  shy  by  nature,  a bookworm  and 
a scholar.  Such  men,  from  very  excess  of  sim- 
plicity, are  rarely  ever  popular.  His  memory 
was  fine,  his  intellect  well  rounded,  his  judgment 
unerring,  and  his  whole  life,  both  private  and 
judicial,  unblemished  by  a single  stain.  In  pri- 
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vate  he  was  modest  and  quiet,  although  not 
unsocial ; very  fond  of  music,  had  a keen  sense 
of  humor,  and  was  a great  lover  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  nature,  although 
at  times  he  was  very  absent-minded,  or  so  much 
absorbed  in  thought  that  he  was  utterly  oblivi- 
ous to  his  surroundings.  Although  ifi  his 
seventieth  year  when  he  died,  he  would  have 
passed  for  a man  ten  years  younger.  In  1844 
Judge  Fry  was  detailed  for  special  service  in  the 
trial  of  three  causes^ — The  Bank  of  The  United 
States  against  Andrew  Beirne  (two  cases)  and 
the  case  of  the  Farmers’  Bank  against  the  said 
Andrew  Beirne.  For  some  reasons  a part  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  were  dis- 
qualified from  aeting,  and  Robert  Stanard,  Esq. , 
William  Leigh,  John  Scott,  and  Joseph  L.  Fry 
were  selected  to  sit  on  these  cases  (see  Grattan’s 
“ Law  Reports,”  Bank  v.  Beirne,  p.  234).  The 
personal  friends  of  Judge  Fry  still  living  ex- 
press a warm  admiration  for  him.  Says  Mark  L. 
Spotts,  a prominent  clerk  of  Greenbrier  County 
and  distinguished  citizen  ofLewisburg:  “Judge 
Fry  the  elder  was  accounted  a very  fine  lawyer ; 
never  was  mueh  of  a speaker,  had  not  a great 
deal  of  power  before  a jury,  had  a slight  imped- 
iment in  his  utterance:  but  in  chancery  or  in 
difficult  land  causes  he  was  a power.”  Although 
Judge  Fry  was  on  the  bench  under  the  old  Vir- 
ginia dispensation,  his  residence  and  practice 
largely  identified  him  with  the  new  State.  The 
tributes  to  his  learning  and  integrity  by  mem- 
bers of  the  West  Virginia  bar  who  knew  him 
are  most  hearty.  Of  many  given,  two  are  se- 
lected. Hon.  Adam  C.  Snyder,  late  presiding 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  said : “ An  ap- 
propriate sketeh  of  Judge  Fry  will  prove  a good 
chapter  in  the  judicial  history  of  the  two  States.” 
Hon.  James  H.  Brown,  who  was  presiding 
Judge  of  the  First  Court  of  Appeals  during  the 
war  period,  writes  to  the  editor  from  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  under  date  of  March  5,  1892: 

“ You  have  a good  subject  in  Judge  Joseph  L. 
Fry,  an  able  and  upright  judge  who  examined 
me  and  signed  my  license  to  practise  law  in  1841 ; 
and  after  he  was  off  the  bench  and  before  I was 
on  it,  I was  engaged  with  him  in  court  together 
in  cases  before  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  I thought  him 
rather  austere  and  reserved  in  manner  at  first, 
but  in  after-years  and  on  better  acquaintanee  I 
became  very  much  attached  to  him.” 


He  had  fewer  cases  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  than  any  Judge  who  ever  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  First  District.  The  Wheeling 
Register,  June  22,  1865,  contained  the  following: 

“ The  Judge  was  distinguished  for  great  fond- 
ness of  knowledge  in  all  its  various  depart- 
ments and  for  the  culture  of  a pure  literary 
taste.  His  large  and  extensive  library,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  years,  embracing  the  standard' 
'works  of  ancient,  English  and  American  litera- 
ture, both  in  poetry  and  prose,  attests  his  devo- 
tion to  these  elevated  pursuits.  It  may  be  added 
here  the  strongest  convictions  of  his  mind  and 
heart  were  opposed  to  the  doctrines  and  polity 
of  State  secession.*  He  openly  and  practically 
professed  his  belief  in  the  revelation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  peacefully  departed  this  life  in  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel.  Comparatively  indifferent 
all  his  life  to  the  acquisition  of  a fortune,  he 
leaves  the  memory  of  his  public  and  private 
virtues  as  his  chief  legacy  to  an  afflicted  family. 
Thus  has  passed  away  a pure  Judge,  a useful 
citizen,  and  an  upright  man.” 

To  sum  up  his  character,  it  might  be  said  of 
him  as  of  his  illustrious  ancestor.  Col.  Joshua 
Fry:  “He  was  a man  of  so  clear  a mind,  so 
mild  a temper,  and  so  good  a heart,  that  he 
never  failed  to  enjoy  the  love  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  or  were  connected  with  him,  and  he 
was  universally  lamented.” 


JAMES  PAULL. 

HON.  JAMES  PAULL,  Associate  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia, 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Ohio  County  bar, 
and  a highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Wheeling,  was 
born  near  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1818,  and  died  at  his 
residenee  in  Wellsburg,  May  ii,  1875,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven  years.  He  was  the  son  of  George 
and  Elizabeth  Pauli,  whose  ancestors  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. James  Pauli  was  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  boyhood,  and  after  completing  pre- 
paratory studies  at  Cross  Creek,  Pa.,  he  entered 
Washington  College,  and  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  June,  1835.  He  came  to  Wheel- 


* When  Virginia  seceded  and  his  sons  joined  the  Southern 
army,  however,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Lewisburg, 
within  the  Southern  lines,  and  remained  there  until  his  death 
in  1865. 
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ing  and,  choosing  the  law  as  his  profession,  he 
learned  the  routine  of  practice  with  Zachariah 
Jacob,  Esq.,  an  able  lawyer,  and  finished  his 
studies  in  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pauli  continued  his  residence 
in  Wheeling,  where  he  lived  up  to  within  eigh- 
teen months  of  his  death,  during  which  time  he 
resided  at  Wellsburg.  For  a short  time  after 
graduation  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  the 
higher  branches  in  the  Linsley  Institute.  In 
the  years  1855  and  1856  he  represented  Ohio 
County  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  at  Rich- 
mond, as  a member  of  the  Whig  party.  In  1872 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  and 
elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals. 
He  was  the  only  resident  lawyer  of  Ohio  County 
ever  elected  to  that  position.  Mr.  Pauli  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  law,  in  which  he 
became  eminent  even  before  he  reached  the 
zenith  of  manhood.  Never  robust,  but  always 
industrious,  the  labors  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Judgeship  proved  injurious  to  his  health.  His 
associates  on  the  bench  begged  him  not  to  over- 
tax his  strength,  but  he  could  not  obtain  his 
own  consent  to  fall  short  of  his  full  share  of 
duty,  and  therefore  kept  on  at  hard  work  until 
his  health  gave  way,  and  he  fell  just  after  his 
sun  had  reached  its  noon.  His  decisions  were 
clear,  able,  exhaustive,  honest.  He  left  a high 
record  as  a judge,  and  as  a citizen  all  who  knew 
him  esteemed  him  as  an  honest  man.  His  de- 
cisions in  the  West  Virginia  Reports  are  among 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  law  of 
the  State.  The  following  admirable  tribute  to 
Judge  Pauli  is  from  a biographical  sketch  of 
him  by  Hon.  George  W.  Atkinson  in  “ Promi- 
nent Men  of  West  Virginia.”  The  stamp  of 
sincerity  and  eloquence  is  in  every  line : 

“ A truly  good  man’s  character  rests  on  a 
granite  basis,  which  sustains  the  structure  of 
public  virtue  and  private  integrity,  while  an 
inflexible  personal  independence  keeps  guard 
over  the  intellect  and  conscience,  and  challenges 
the  advance  alike  of  friend  and  foe  to  this  seat 
of  power  and  secret  of  success.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  had  no  other  aim  in  life  than  to  be 
right  and  to  do  right.  He  did  not  defer  to  the 
decision  of  the  popular  judgment  as  the  sum  of 
political  wisdom  and  the  inevitable  law  of  duty. 
His  own  and  not  the  public  sense  was  his  rule 
of  action  as  citizen,  attorney,  and  judge.  He 
paid  little  court  to  the  people,  and  practised  no 
artifices  and  employed  no  gratuities  to  enlist 


them  in  his  interests  or  purposes.  He  influ- 
enced men  not  so  much  by  the  sublimity  of  his 
sentiments  as  he  inspired  confidence  and  ad- 
miration by  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  the 
clearness  of  his  understanding,  and  the  purity 
of  his  life.  Skepticism  of  all  kinds  was  foreign 
to  his  mental  constitution.  Thoughtful  and 
sincere,  with  characteristic  independence  of 
creeds  and  traditions,  his  was  a nature  to  feel 
the  religious  sentiment  strongest  as  it  dwells 
apart  in  the  silence  of  the  soul.  Profoundly 
spiritual  both  by  nature  and  education,  his  life 
was  an  exemplification  of  faith  in  God  and  a 
Christian’s  hope  of  endless  and  more  exalted 
life.  Judge  Pauli  was  a man  of  fine  natural 
powers  of  mind.  These  had  been  developed  by 
the  advantages  of  a liberal  education  in  early 
years  and  by  much  cultivation  in  later  life.  In 
point  of  taste,  culture,  information,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  the  like,  he  occupied  a very  high  place 
among  men.  In  his  tastes  he  was  simple,  but 
highly  refined.  Anything  that  savored  of  osten- 
tation was  extremely  offensive  to  him.  Equally 
repulsive  was  anything  that  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  akin  to  vulgarity.  He  was  a man  of  re- 
markable purity  of  character.  He  was  always 
distinguished  by  the  most  unswerving  integrity. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  say  that  his  life 
was  as  nearly  blameless  as  it  is  possible  for 
humanity  to  be.  He  was  just,  upright.  God- 
fearing, and  he  loved  his  fellow-men.  He  was 
possessed  of  all  the  attributes  that  go  to  make 
up  the  full,  noble  character  of  the  Christian 
gentleman,  the  highest  type  of  manhood  on 
earth.  There  are  two  relations  in  the  life  of 
this  distinguished  lawyer  and  jurist  in  which 
his  character  shone  out  with  the  greatest  beauty. 
One  of  these  is  that  of  the  family — the  home- 
life.  His  home  was  the  abode  of  the  most  de- 
lightful peace  and  love.  As  a husband  and 
father,  it  is  but  truth  to  say,  he  was  a model. 
His  memory  therefore  in  that  circle  must  ever 
be  cherished  with  a fondness  that  is  not  often 
equalled.  The  other  of  these  relations  was  that 
of  the  Church.  While  yet  a young  man  he 
united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Wheeling,  and  at  the  end  of  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century  of  religious  living,  no  man  could 
truthfully  say  that  he  ever  brought  reproach 
upon  the  cause  he  sought  to  uphold  and  defend. 
He  was  not  a negative  Christian.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  an  earnest  worker.  For  eighteen 
years  he  was  a Ruling  Elder;  he  was  at  the 
same  time  a constant  attendant  upon  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Sabbath-school  and  week-night 
prayer  services,  always  taking  an  active  part. 
It  can  be  said  of  him,  as  of  but  few  public  men, 
he  was  constantly  foremost  in  every  proper 
place  in  laboring  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.” 

Judge  Pauli  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  Jane  A.,  daughter  of  the  late 
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Judge  Joseph  L.  Fry,  a lawyer  of  profound 
attainments,  who  for  many  years  resided  at 
Wheeling.  They  had  issue  three  sons,  Archi- 
bald W.,  Joseph  F.,  and  Alfred,  all  prominent 
and  enterprising  citizens  of  Wheeling.  Judge 
Pauli’s  first  wife  died  March  9,  i860.*  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Eliza  J.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Syd- 
ney (Heiskell)  Ott,  on  March  19,  1861,  who  be- 
came his  second  wife  and  the  mother  of  five 
children,  all  living  at  the  time  of  his  death  and 
now  surviving.  They  are:  first,  James,  who 
married  Marianna,  daughter  of  J.  G.  Jacob,  of 
Wellsburg,  W.  Va. ; Harry  W.,  manager  of  the 
Eagle  Glass  Works  of  Lazearville,  a branch  of 
the  Nail  City  Stamping  Company  of  Wheeling, 
and  a bright  and  promising  business  man; 
Samuel  O.,  connected  with  the  Nail  City  Stamp- 
ing Company;  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  B., 
wife  of  W.  C.  Jacob,  and  Margaret  S.,  who 
with  their  mother  reside  at  Wellsburg,  Mrs. 
Pauli  and  her  family  are  active  members  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wellsburg,  of 
which  her  eldest  son,  James,  has  been  Elder  for 
several  years.  Mrs.  Pauli’s  parents  were  native 
Virginians — the  father  of  Winchester  and  the 
mother  of  Woodstock.  Her  father  died  in 
August,  1868,  aged  sixty-nine,  her  mother 
on  August  5,  1882,  aged  seventy-seven.  Both 
were  devout  Christians  and  earnest  workers  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  their  memory  is  an 
inspiration  to  good  and  useful  living.  Mrs. 
Pauli  resides  in  the  commodious  brick  mansion 
which  Judge  Pauli  made  his  home,  on  a beauti- 
ful elevation  in  Wellsburg.  In  the  “ History  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Washington,”  p.  237,  this  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  deceased  jurist: 

“ In  a sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Fisher  in  mem- 
ory of  Judge  Pauli,  he  thus  speaks  of  several  of 


*In  the  old  “Stone  Church  Cemetery,”  at  Elm  Grove,  six 
miles  from  Wheeling,  is  the  burying-ground  of  the  Pauli 
family.  Next  to  the  marble  shaft  of  Col.  Archibald  Woods, 
who  died  October  26,  1846,  are  the  old-fashioned  stone  slabs 
marking  the  graves  of  his  son-in-law.  Col.  George  Pauli,  and 
his  brother  Archibald  W.,  which  bear  these  inscriptions : 
“Col.  George  Pauli,  died  Feb.  9,  1830,  aged  46.  Col.  Pauli 
served  in  the  Regular  Army  and  as  a Legislator  with  credit 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  country.”  “Archibald  W.  Pauli, 
died  Dec.  20, 1811,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  amiable 
and  beloved  by  friends  and  companions,  an  affectionate 
brother,  and  a graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He 
died  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.”  “Eliza  Pauli,  wife  of  George 
Pauli  and  daughter  of  Col.  Archibald  W oods,  died  July  29, 1827, 
aged  37.”  The  granite  shaft  to  the  memory  of  Judge  James 
Pauli  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  old  cemetery,  lo- 
cated as  it  is  upon  a hill,  and  can  be  seen  for  miles  around. 


these  brethren : ‘I  remember  him  [Judge  Pauli] 
as  the  sixth  of  the  ruling  elders  who  have 
actively  served  this  church  during  my  pastor- 
ate and  who  have  now  gone  to  join  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born. 
The  first  was  John  Robertson,  who  went  to 
heaven  soon  after  I came  to  this  city.  He  was 
a good  man.  The  next  was  that  sweet-spirited, 
upright  man,  Jacob  Senseney.  The  next  was 
Zachariah  Jacob,  a man  of  sterner  mould,  but 
one  who  lived  and  labored  for  Christ  and  who 
died  in  the  faith.  The  fourth  was  J.  Gamble 
Baker : he  too  was  a man  of  God.  In  the  other 
world  he  has  a higher  place.  This  world  was 
not  worthy  of  him.  The  fifth  was  Joseph  A. 
Medcalf.  The  term  of  his  official  service  was 
not  long,  but  it  was  sufficient  greatly  to  endear 
him  to  many  for  his  kindness  and  peaceable 
disposition.  And  now  James  Pauli  is  with  these 
brethren,  and  Dr.  Weed,  and  Mr.  Wylie,  and 
that  godly  company  who  from  this  church  have 
ascended  to  glory.  All  who  read  of  the  noble 
career  and  untimely  death  of  Judge  Pauli  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  sense  of  loss 
and  sorrow  borne  by  his  wife  and  children  and 
shared  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  It 
is  inexplicable  to  human  understanding  why 
men  so  gifted,  so  wise,  and  so  good  as  he  was 
are  not  always  endowed  with  physical  powers 
equal  to  their  labors  and  responsibilities,  and 
sustained  to  old  age  in  the  fulness  of  a glorious 
life.  Their  example,  however,  is  imperishable, 
and  Judge  James  Pauli  is  a name  that  shall 
adorn  the  historic  page  of  both  State  and  Church 
among  those  “ good  and  faithful  servants”  whose 
talents  were  used  for  their  fellow-men  and  for 
the  Lord  to  the  gain  of  an  hundred-fold.  ’ ” 


ARCHIBALD  W.  PAULL. 

ARCHIBALD  W.  PAULL,  President  of  the 
Nail  City  Stamping  Company  and  an  enterpris- 
ing and  well-known  citizen  of  Wheeling,  son  of 
the  foregoing,  was  born  in  that  city,  November 
26,  1845.  He  was  educated  in  Wheeling  at  the 
Linsley  Institute  and  the  select  school  of  Prof. 
Wilson  Harding.  In  1861  he  entered  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  graduated  in  1865.  Two  years  later 
he  engaged  in  the  book,  stationery,  and  notion 
trade  at  Wheeling  and  so  continued  until  1878, 
when  he  organized  the  Nail  City  Stamping 
Company,  of  which  he  is  President.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  industries  in  Wheeling  and 
employs  three  to  four  hundred  hands.  Beginning 
with  a modest  plant,  the  establishment  now 
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occupies  a four-story  building  132  by  123  feet. 
The  enterprise  is  growing  so  rapidly  and  the 
product  meeting  with  such  a demand  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  that  a second  factory  has 
been  put  in  operation  on  South  Street,  Wheel- 
ing. Many  of  the  operatives  are  young  women, 
who  make  a comfortable  support  at  this  indus- 
try. The  company  manufactures  lamps  of  all 
kinds,  kerosene  and  fluid  railroad  lanterns,  of 
improved  patents;  also  the  celebrated  Mason 
fruit  jars  and  other  similar  goods.  In  1885  a 
glass-manufacturing  establishment  was  started 
in  connection  with  the  business.  It  is  located 
in  Lazearville,  W.  Va.,  sixteen  miles  above 
Wheeling.  The  highly  successful  manner  in 
which  he  has  managed  the  Nail  City  Stamping 
Company  proves  Mr.  Pauli  to  be  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  competent  business  men 
of  the  city  of  Wheeling,  evincing  peculiar  tact 
and  ability  as  an  organizer  and  financier.  So- 
cially he  is  a pleasant  and  agreeable  gentleman, 
direct,  unostentatious,  sincere,  and  reliable,  in 
every  respect  the  worthy  son  of  good  parents, 
and  with  a most  promising  future.  In  October, 
1868,  Mr.  Pauli  married  Miss  Caroline  B.,  young- 
est daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sydney  (Heiskell) 
Ott,  of  Wheeling.  They  have  two  children, 
Archibald  W.,  Jr.,  and  Irwin.  Mr.  Pauli  is  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Wheeling  and  resides  at  Woodsdale,  about  two 
and  a half  miles  east  of  Wheeling. 


JOSEPH  F.  PAULL. 

JOSEPH  F.  PAULL,  a well-known  busi- 
ness man  of  Wheeling,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
was  born  in  that  city  on  the  29th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1848.  He  attended  Professor  Harding’s 
school  and  finished  his  education  at  the  Linsley 
Institute,  as  upon  his  graduation  in  1861  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  and  his  contemplated 
course  of  study  at  Washington  College  was 
abandoned.  In  1 865  he  was  a clerk  in  the  Wheel- 
ing Savings  Institution,  leaving  there  to  engage 
with  his  brother,  Archibald  W.,  in  the  book  and 
stationery  business,  continuing  with  him  until 
1871,  under  the  style  of  A.  W.  Pauli  & Co.  In 
1871  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Wheeling 
Savings  Institution,  but  before  qualifying  dis- 


covered that  there  was  a shortage  of  about 
$300,000.  Daniel  Lamb,  Esq.,  was  appointed 
Receiver,  and  Mr.  Pauli  continued  with  him  in 
liquidating  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  which 
involved  much  litigation  and  troublesome  man- 
agement. The  final  exhibit  and  closing  up  of 
the  accounts  did  not  take  place  until  some 
fifteen  years  after  the  bank  became  insolvent. 
In  1871  Mr.  Pauli  left  Wheeling  and  located 
near  Connellsville,  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coke. 
He  remained  there  until  the  panic  of  1873, 
which  was  disastrous  to  the  coke  industry  for 
some  time  afterward.  Mr.  Pauli  returned  to 
Wheeling  and  at  once  began  the  insurance  bus- 
iness with  Major  J.  C.  Alderson,  under  the  style 
of  Alderson  & Pauli,  which  partnership  contin- 
ued for  four  years.  Mr.  Pauli  was  then  elected 
Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Peabody  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Wheeling,  in  which  position 
he  still  continues,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
himself  and  the  stockholders.  He  is  also  a di- 
rector of  the  Bank  of  Wheeling,  Underwriters’ 
Insurance  Company,  and  of  the  American  In- 
surance Company  of  Wheeling — all  popular  and 
substantial — his  brother  Alfred  being  Secretary 
of  the  Underwriters’  Insurance  Company.  In 
1875  Mr.  Pauli  married  Miss  Emma,  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Rebecca  Senseney,  two  of  Wheel- 
ing’s oldest  and  most  worthy  citizens.  They 
have  three  children,  James  S.,  Joseph  F.,  Jr., 
and  Rebecca  C.  Mr.  Pauli  is  a member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  his  distin- 
guished father  was  for  many  years  the  sixth 
Ruling  Elder.  The  consistency,  earnestness, 
and  reliability  of  Joseph  F.  Pauli  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  him  that  his  name  is  a countersign  for 
whatever  is  substantial  in  business,  conservative 
in  counsel,  and  reliable  in  finance.  Like  his 
brothers,  he  has  grown  to  prominence  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood  and  enjoys  the  sincere 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


ALFRED  PAULL. 

ALFRED  PAULL,  a well-known  business 
man  of  Wheeling,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was 
born  in  that  city,  October  14,  1854.  Like  his 
brothers,  he  was  liberally  educated.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Wheeling  schools,  and 
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then  attended  Washington  College  for  over  two 
years,  but  did  not  remain  for  graduation.  He 
began  his  business  career  in  Wheeling  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Nail  City  Glass  Company,  In  which 
position  he  continued  until  i88i,  when  he  relin- 
quished it  to  go  into  the  insurance  business  as 
Secretary  of  the  Manufacturers’  Insurance  Com- 
pany. In  January,  1885,  he  was  elected  Secre- 
tary of  the  Underwriters’  Insurance  Company 
of  Wheeling,  a position  he  still  holds.  He  is 
also  actively  associated  with  other  well-known 
enterprises  of  Wheeling,  being  a Director  of  the 
American  Insurance  Company  and  the  Dollar 
Savings  Bank.  He  is  also  a Director  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  City  Hospital,  Underwriters’  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  Moundsville  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Pauli  is  a member 
of  Bates  Lodge,  No.  35,  F.  A.  M.,  of  Wheeling; 
of  Wheeling  Union  Chapter,  No.  i;  of  Cyrene 
Commandery,  No.  7,  K.  T. ; and  is  likewise  a 
member  of  Osiris  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S. 
Of  the  last  two  bodies  (Cyrene  Commandery  and 
Osiris  Temple)  he  was  the  presiding  officer  for 
a number  of  years.  Mr.  Pauli  is  a member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wheeling  and 
a Ruling  Elder  in  the  same — a position  of  honor 
and  confidence  which  his  illustrious  father 
adorned  for  many  years.  Mr.  Pauli  shares  with 
his  brothers  the  reputation  for  probity  and  honor 
synonymous  with  their  names  individually  and 
severally  as  among  Wheeling’s  most  notable 
and  deserving  citizens.  On  9th  October,  1877, 
Mr.  Pauli  married  Miss  Lee  B.,  only  daughter 
of  W.  J.  and  Mary  Irwin  Singleton.  They  have 
four  children:  Mary  I.,  Eliza,  Alfred  S.,  and 
Lee  C. 


MARMADUKE  DENT. 

DR.  MARMADUKE  DENT,  a well-known 
physician  and  a prominent  and  honored  citizen 
of  Monongalia  County,  came  of  a family  that 
has  played  a prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
Monongalia  and  bears  an  honorable  record  in 
the  county’s  annals.  The  first  of  the  name  upon 
the  soil  of  the  county  was  Capt.  John  Dent,  who 
came  from  Loudon  County,  Va.,  to  Monongalia 
in  the  early  spring  of  the  historic  year  1776. 
He  served  in  the  Broadhead  and  McIntosh  cam- 
paigns on  the  western  frontier,  and  was  (almost 


beyond  a doubt)  the  first  sheriff  of  Monongalia 
County.  He  was  a captain  in  the  frontier 
militia  under  Col.  John  Evans,  whose  only 
daughter,  Margaret,  he  married.  Captain  Dent 
became  possessed  of  a large  landed  estate  upon 
the  waters  of  Dent’s  Run  (which  was  named  for 
him),  and  was  a member  of  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly, a justice  of  the  peace,  and  served  a second 
term  as  sheriff.  He  died  September  20,  1840, 
aged  eighty-five  years.  His  wife  survived  him, 
she  dying  November  23,  1851,  aged  nearly 
eighty-eight  years.  Their  children  were  twelve, 
namely:  i.  Elizabeth  (Betsy),  who  was  married 
to  Rawley  Martin;  2.  John  Evans  Dent,  who 
married  Rebecca  Hamilton  and  removed  to 
Illinois;  3.  George  Dent,  who  died  at  New 
Orleans  in  1805;  4.  Dudley  Evans  Dent,  who 
married  Mahala  Berkshire,  aunt  of  ex-Judge  R. 
L.  Berkshire,  and  was  drowned  in  the  Kanawha 
River;  5.  Nancy,  wife  of  Capt.  Felix  Scott;  6. 
Nimrod  Dent,  who  married  Susan  Graham;  7. 
Peggy,  wife  of  John  Rochester;  8.  Enoch,  who 
married  Julia  Gapin;  9.  James  Dent,  who  mar- 
ried Dorcas  Berkshire,  sister  to  ex-Judge  R.  L. 
Berkshire:  10.  Marmaduke,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch:  II.  Ann  Arah,  the  widow  of  the  late 
Peter  Fogle,  the  only  survivor  of  the  twelve, 
and  who  lives  at  Cranberry,  Preston  County, 
with  her  sons.  Dr.  James  B.  and  R.  Bruce  Fogle; 
12.  Rawley  Evans  Dent,  who  married  Maria 
Miller.  Dr.  Marmaduke  Dent  was  born  at  the 
old  “ Dent  Homestead”  on  Dent’s  Run  (formerly 
Scott’s  Meadow  Run),  about  six  miles  from 
Morgantown,  in  what  is  now  Grant  District, 
Monongalia  County,  February  25,  1801.  He  at- 
tended the  subscription  schools  at  Laurel  Point, 
one  mile  from  his  home,  and  received  at  them 
what  was  then  regarded  as  a good  common- 
school  education.  Being  of  delicate  health  and 
afflicted  with  the  asthma,  upon  arriving  at  his 
majority  he  determined  upon  the  study  of  med- 
icine, which  he  prosecuted  with  Dr.  Enos  Daugh- 
erty at  Morgantown,  remaining  with  him  over 
three  years,  when,  in  1825,  he  settled  at  King- 
wood,  Preston  County,  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  was  the  first  resident 
physician  of  that  county,  and,  at  that  early  day, 
had  a very  extensive  practice.  Here,  in  1827, 
he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Col,  William 
Price,  of  Kingwood,  and  the  next  year  moved 
back  to  Monongalia,  to  Laurel  Point,  where  he 
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and  his  brother  Nimrod  Dent  engaged  in  part- 
nership in  the  business  of  milling,  merchandis- 
ing, and  distilling,  in  the  property  purchased  of 
their  father,  which  business  he  had  carried  on 
there  since  1790.  In  1830  Dr.  Dent  sold  out  his 
business  at  Laurel  Point  to  his  brother  Nimrod 
and  removed  to  Granville,  on  the  Monongahela 
River,  about  two  miles  from  Morgantown, 
where  he  was  postmaster  for  many  years  and 
where  for  several  years  he  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  only.  In  1839  he  commenced 
merchandising  again,  which  business  he  contin- 
ued, with  the  practice  of  medicine,  until  shortly 
before  his  death.  In  the  early  days  of  his  prac- 
tice here  he  was  called  to  make  professional 
visits  to  every  part  of  Monongalia,  to  Preston 
County,  and  to  parts  of  Greene  and  Fayette, 
Pa.  Dr.  Dent  raised  eight  children  to  adult 
years — who  all  survive  him  but  one — namely : 

1.  Marshall  Mortimer,  born  May  2,  1828,  who 
lives  at  Morgantown  and  who  was  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  and  of  the  County  Court,  editor  of 
the  Star,  member  of  the  Richmond  Convention 
of  1861,  and  is  a member  of  the  Morgantown  bar; 

2.  William  Marmaduke  Dent,  M.D.,  born  March 
6,  1831,  a prominent  physician  and  surgeon  liv- 
ing at  Newburgh,  Preston  County,  where  he 
located  in  1863,  and  who  is  a member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  of  the  West 
Virginia  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  has  been, 
successively,  Secretary,  Vice-President,  and 
President,  and  who  now  practises  in  partnership 
with  his  son,  Dr.  Frank  Mortimer  Dent;  3. 
Margaret  L.,  born  May  2,  1833,  wife  of  Frank  M. 
Chalfant,  of  Lewis  County ; 4.  John  Evans  Dent, 
born  September  11,  1835,  died  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
of  small-pox,  March  14,  1863,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a clerk  in  the  quartermaster’s  depart- 
ment in  the  Union  army;  5.  Dr.  George  Wash- 
ington Dent,  born  October  23,  1840,  practising 
at  Arnettsville ; 6.  Dr.  Felix  Jackson  Dent,  born 
November  5,  1842,  practising  at  Breckinridge, 
Mo.;  7.  James  Evans  Dent,  Esq.,  living  at 
Granville;  8.  Sarah  Virginia,  born  October  20, 
1846,  the  wife  of  Thomas  P.  Reay,  of  Morgan- 
town. Dr.  Marmaduke  Dent  died  at  the  old 
homestead,  February  10,  1883,  aged  eighty-one 
years  eleven  months  and  fifteen  days.  His 
wife,  who  was  bom  June  22,  1809,  survives  him, 
and  resides  with  her  son.  Squire  James  E.  Dent, 
at  Granville.  Dr.  Dent  was  stricken  with  paral- 


ysis in  October,  1880,  and  from  that  time  till  his 
death  was  an  invalid.  Though  one  side  of  his 
body  was  paralyzed,  he  fully  retained  his  men- 
tal faculties  almost  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
His  body  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  near 
Granville  on  the  1 2th,  beside  the  remains  of  his 
son,  John  Evans  Dent.  The  funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foster,  Pro- 
fessor Lyon  (of  the  University),  the  Rev.  E. 
Price,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Trainer.  His  four 
sons,  Marshall  M.,  Dr.  William  M.,  Dr.  George 
W.,  and  James  E.,  agreeably  to  their  father’s  re- 
quest, acted  as  the  pall-bearers.  Many  years 
before  his  death.  Dr.  Dent,  with  his  wife,  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Morgantown,  of  which  he 
was  a consistent  member,  regular  in  attendance 
and  liberal  in  its  support.  He  met  death 
calmly,  declaring,  “ I know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,”  requesting  that  the  family  wear  no 
badges  of  mourning,  and  that  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion, “A  Sinner  Saved  by  Grace,”  be  placed  on 
his  tombstone.  Dr.  Dent,  even  in  his  old  age, 
was  very  quick  and  agile  in  his  movements,  of 
tall  and  well-proportioned  form,  of  command- 
ing presence,  and  possessed  of  a clear,  analytic 
mind  and  remarkable  memory.  Of  him  a 
writer  said : 

“ He  was  no  ordinary  man.  Strong  in  intel- 
lect and  with  a conscience  void  of  offence,  he 
was  brave  as  Julius  Caesar.  A physician  of  ex- 
cellent judgment,  a true  friend,  an  obliging 
neighbor,  and  full  of  sympathy,  the  poor  will 
miss  him.  He  was  a stern  but  a just  and  kind 
father,  a true  and  loving  husband,  a sincere 
patriot,  an  intelligent  citizen,  and  that  noblest 
work  of  God,  ‘an  honest  man,’  whose  ‘word  was 
as  good  as  his  bond.  ’ ” — From  ‘‘  History  of  Mo- 
nongalia County." 


WILLIAM  M.  DENT. 

WILLIAM  M.  DENT,  M.D.,  of  Newburgh, 
was  born  at  Granville,  Monongalia  County,  Va. 
(now  West  Virginia),  March  6,  1831.  He  was 
a son  of  Dr.  Marmaduke  Dent,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  widely  known  physicians  of  the  county 
(see  preceding  sketch).  His  mother  was  Sarah 
Price,  a daughter  of  Col.  William  Price,  of 
Kingwood,  Va.  He  received  an  academic  edu- 
cation at  the  old  Monongalia  Academy,  Morgan- 
town, under  the  instructions  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
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Billings  and  Hon.  Samuel  Woods.  In  1848  he 
was  appointed  a cadet  to  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy  by  Hon.  William  G.  Brown,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  that  district.  He  entered 
that  institution  in  May  of  the  same  year,  resign- 
ing therefrom  two  years  later.  He  was  a class- 
mate of  Generals  Sheridan,  McPherson,  and 
Schofield,  the  latter  being  now  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  United  States  army.  He  and  Gen. 
Philip  Sheridan  were  both  of  the  same  age,  hav- 
ing been  born  on  the  6th  of  March,  1831.  He 
studied  medicine  with  his  father  and  graduated 
from  the  Starling  Medical  College.  He  then 
practised  in  co-partnership  with  his  father  for  six 
years.  He  married  Miss  Harriet  Jane  Hess  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1852.  The  fruits  of  this 
marriage  were  three  children : the  eldest,  Mrs. 
William  B.  Annan,  deceased:  Dr.  Frank  M. 
Dent,  of  Newburgh,  W.  Va. ; and  Marmaduke 
Evans  Dent,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Dent 
removed  to  Newburgh,  Preston  County,  W. 
Va.,  January  i,  1863,  and  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged there  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
making  a specialty  of  surgery.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  has  been  successively  its  Secre- 
tary, First  Vice-President,  and  President.  He 
is  a member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  1884,  was  elected  a delegate  to  all  foreign 
medical  societies  for  that  year.  He  is  now  Divi- 
sion Surgeon  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. Dr.  Dent  was  Postmaster  of  Newburgh 
under  President  Cleveland,  and  has  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  has  been 
twice  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  the  Legislature 
from  Preston  County,  and  twice  the  nominee  for 
the  State  Senate  from  the  Eleventh  Senatorial 
District.  He  served  eight  years  as  member  of 
the  Democratic  State  Executive  Committee,  and 
has  been  a member  of  the  County  Executive 
Committee  for  twenty-seven  years  and  four 
years  a member  of  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee of  the  Second  District.  He  served  two  terms 
as  Mayor  of  the  town  of  Newburgh,  and  for 
some  years  as  a member  of  its  Council.  Of  Inte 
years  Dr.  Dent  has  enjoyed  comparative  leisure, 
well  earned,  but  still  engages  in  consultation 
with  his  son,  who  is  highly  appreciative  of  him 
as  a devoted  father  and  a wise  instructor.  All  in 
all,  his  life  has  been  a very  busy  and  useful  one. 


GEORGE  W.  THOMPSON. 

JUDGE  GEORGE  W.  THOMPSON,*  a dk- 
tinguished  jurist,  statesman,  and  author,  was 
bom  in  Ohio  County,  Va.,  May  14,  1806,  and 
died  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Febraary  24,  1888. 
His  father  was  a native  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  and 
his  mother,  Sarah  Talbot,  a descendant  of  the 
distinguished  English  family  of  that  name,  was 
also  a native  of  the  same  county.  They  were 
married  and  emigrated  when  very  young  to 
America,  settling  first  in  Ohio  County,  Va.,  and 
subsequently  moving  across  the  river  into  what 
has  since  become  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  but 
which  was  then  a part  of  Virginia’s  territory, 
where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five,  having 
reared  a large  and  excellent  family  and  amassed 
one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  His  household  was  known  far  and 
near  for  kindly  hospitality,  and  as  it  was  upon 
the  National  road,  in  early  days  the  only  line 
of  travel,  few  men  were  better  known  to  the 
travelling  public  than  John  Thompson;  and  it 
was  an  almost  universal  custom  in  those  days 
for  persons  of  consequence  in  passing  by  to 
call  at  the  hospitable  mansion.  Judge  Thomp- 
son was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Cannons- 
burg.  Pa.  From  this  institution  he  graduated, 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Matthew  Brown, 
in  the  fall  of  1824.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
law  immediately  thereafter  with  the  late  Wil- 
liam B.  Hubbard,  at  that  time  a leading  lawyer 
at  the  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
bar,  but  who  subsequently  became  an  eminent 
banker  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1826.  About  that  time 
his  uncle,  William  P.  Thompson,  a resident  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  a man  of  wealth  and  high  stand- 
ing, invited  him  to  Richmond  to  further  perfect 
himself  in  the  law  before  undertaking  his  prac- 
tice. He  lived  in  Richmond  about  two  years, 
during  which  period  many  of  the  most  able  sons 
of  Virginia  were  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  con- 
vention discussing  those  profound  and  philo- 
sophical principles  that  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  all  the  great  thoughts  which  have 
culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  present 
parties  and  have  been  made  the  basis  of  the 

♦This  sketch  of  Judge  Thompson  is  taken  from  “Promi- 
nent Men  of  West  Virginia,”  W.  L.  Collin  & Co.,  Wheeling, 
publishers. 
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best  legislation  in  this  country.  He  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  these  discussions,  and 
largely  to  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind 
at  that  time  by  these  discussions  may  be  as- 
cribed the  strong  and  decided  principles  which 
moved  his  after-life.  In  1828  he  returned  to  his 
home  at  St.  Clairsville,  where,  entering  upon 
the  practice  of  the  law,  he  soon  achieved  a large 
and  lucrative  practice,  and  entered  with  great 
heartiness  into  the  political  campaigns  of  that 
day,  having  espoused  the  Democratic  side  in 
politics.  In  1832  he  married  Elizabeth,  the 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Steenrod,  Sr., 
then  of  Ohio  County,  Va.,  formerly  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  Their  family  consisted  of  six 
children,  five  of  whom  are  living,  namely: 
Annie,  now  wife  of  Senator  J.  N.  Camden, 
of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ; Col.  W.  P.  Thompson, 
of  New  York;  George  W.  Thompson,  of  Parkers- 
burg, W.  Va. ; Sallie,  now  wife  of  S.  B.  Bush- 
field,  of  Colorado ; and  D.  S.  Thompson,  of  Marion 
County,  W.  Va.  Lewis  Steenrod  Thompson, 
their  second  son,  was  killed  in  battle  while 
gallantly  leading  his  command  at  the  battle 
of  Allegheny  Mountain,  December  13,  1861. 
Judge  Thompson  was  a great  admirer  of  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  very  warmly  supported 
his  administration.  In  1837  he  removed  to 
Wheeling,  Va.,  and  continued  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  soon  attaining  a very  large  and 
important  practice.  In  the  interim  he  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  of  Wheeling  by  President 
Van  Buren  in  1838  at  the  special  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Postmaster-General,  Amos  Kendall. 
He  entered  actively  and  earnestly  upon  his 
duties,  and  at  his  recommendation,  during  his 
term  of  Postmaster,  the  distributing  agencies  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  Zanesville,  Ohio,  were 
consolidated,  which  made  Wheeling  the  most 
important  post  station  in  the  West  at  that  time. 
In  1842,  when  the  controversy  between  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  and  Wheel- 
ing was  at  its  height,  the  point  being  as  to 
where  the  road  should  terminate  in  Virginia 
and  Wheeling  being  anxious  to  compel  the  road 
to  come  there,  a commission  was  appointed  by 
the  city  to  visit  Richmond  in  its  interests,  con- 
sisting of  the  late  Judge  Moses  C.  Good  and 
Judge  Thompson.  There  were  memorable  dis- 
cussions between  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  commission  from  Wheeling  before 


the  Legislature,  which  finally  terminated  in  the 
concession  of  a charter  by  the  State  of  Virginia 
to  the  railroad  which  fully  protected  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  city  of  Wheeling,  and  en- 
tirely prevented  the  then  purpose  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  to  reach  the  river  at  a 
point  which  would  have  left  Wheeling  far  out 
of  its  line.  Later  on  Judge  Thompson  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a joint  commission  with  the  Hon. 
William  C.  Rives  and  William  Greene,  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  Hons.  John 
Brough,  Thomas  Ewing,  and  James  Collins,  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  to  determine  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  two  States  over  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  River,  which  bounded  the  States.  Judge 
Thompson  prepared  the  argument  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Virginia  which  was  adopted  by  his 
confreres  as  the  basis  of  their  demand,  and  in 
the  final  adjustment  of  matters  the  contention 
of  Virginia  was  conceded  by  the  Ohio  commis- 
sioners. In  1 844  he  was  appointed  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia  by  President  Polk,  in  which  position 
he  remained  until  1848,  achieving  unusual  dis- 
tinction in  the  discharge  of  his  professional 
duties.  In  1851  he  was  elected  to  Congress  by 
the  Democratic  party  and  served  part  of  one 
term.  While  in  Congress  he  introduced  a bill, 
and  secured  its  passage,  practically  overturning 
a decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  which  had  been  passed  directing  the 
abatement  and  removal  of  the  magnificent  sus- 
pension bridge  which  spanned  the  Ohio  River  at 
Wheeling ; and  by  this  act  declaring,  as  it  did, 
this  bridge  to  be  a part  of  a postal  route  of  the 
United  States,  prevented  the  removal  of  the 
bridge.  The  distinctions  in  this  case  and  the 
requisite  patience,  great  ability,  and  fine  judg- 
ment necessary  to  bring  about  its  passage  in 
the  face  of  a decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
of  the  tremendous  opposition  of  the  entire  river 
interests,  as  well  as  the  large  influence  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  Pennsylvania  interests  which 
were  arrayed  against  it,  all  of  which  were  man- 
aged by  the  late  Seeretary  Stanton  with  re- 
markable force  and  ability,  form  somewhat  of  an 
indication  of  the  remarkable  powers  of  Judge 
Thompson.  In  fact,  it  is  the  first  occasion  in 
the  history  of  this  country  where  a decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  set 
aside  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  results  of  this 
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act  were  far-reaching  in  their  influences,  for  it 
was  the  foundation  for  future  legislation  as  to 
crossing  navigable  rivers  in  the  United  States 
with  bridges.  While  J udge  Thompson  was  serv- 
ing his  first  term  in  Congress  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction and  advantage  to  his  constituents,  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
Twelfth  Judicial  District,  defeating  the  Hon. 
Joseph  L.  Fry,  a gentleman  of  great  erudition, 
who  had  been  the  Judge  in  that  circuit  for 
many  years,  serving  very  acceptably.  In  i860 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  same  position,  his 
majority  over  Judge  R.  L.  Berkshire  being  more 
than  two  to  one.  He  held  the  office  of  Judge 
until  July,  1861,  when  he  was  removed  because 
he  declined  to  violate  his  conscience  by  taking 
the  oath  to  support  what  was  called  the  Re- 
stored Government  of  Virginia,  at  Wheeling, 
after  the  State  of  Virginia  had  seceded  from  the 
Union.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  course  pur- 
sued in  the  establishment  of  that  provisional 
government  was  in  violation  of  law,  as  he  had 
also  believed  no  right  existed  in  the  States  to 
secede.  This  course  of  action  brought  upon 
him  severe  persecution  by  the  parties  in  power. 
Simply  because  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  he  was  arrested  many  times  and 
subjected  to  every  conceivable  indignity,  which 
he  bore  with  patient  fortitude.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  retired  from  active  participation  in 
politics  and  from  the  practice  of  law,  living  in 
dignified  retirement  upon  the  farm  of  his  wife, 
which  she  had  derived  from  her  father,  Daniel 
Steenrod,  finding  agreeable  occupation  in  liter- 
ary work  until  his  death.  His  deep,  penetrating 
mind  was  at  home  when  wielding  the  author’s 
pen,  for  in  such  an  occupation  he  was  securing 
the  perpetuity  of  an  energetic  life  and  supple- 
menting his  career  as  a lawyer,  jurist,  scholar, 
and  statesman.  In  1866  he  published  a work 
entitled  “ The  Living  Forces,”  the  object  of 
which  was  to  identify  the  forces  of  nature  as  a 
representation  of  the  spiritual  and  mental  forces 
by  which  all  things  were  made.  He  followed 
this  publication  with  another  volume  in  1870, 
which  was  a further  discussion  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, entitled  “ Deus  Semper,”  and  still  another 
volume  entitled  “ The  Administration  of  Good 
and  Evil,”  or  what  may  be  termed  a summary 
of  his  previous  philosophical  works,  embodying 
an  iinrpense  field  of  ideas  in  a condensed  form. 


These  books  do  not  by  any  means  represent  his 
exertion  as  a writer  and  author.  He  left  very 
considerable  manuscripts  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  which  are  yet  to  be  published.  His 
wide  range  of  knowledge  and  wonderful  com- 
mand of  language,  joined  to  his  genial  temper- 
ament, made  him  one  of  the  most  companion- 
able of  men,  and  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
mould  and  fashion  the  thoughts  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  who  were  dealing  with  great  relig 
ious  truths.  In  his  day  few  men  had  more  de- 
voted friendships  than  Judge  Thompson,  and 
his  party  always  adhered  to  him  with  inflexible 
fidelity.  And  had  not  his  own  disposition  led 
him  to  the  retirement  from  active  politics  for 
the  bench,  he  would  have  certainly  occupied 
high  political  positions  for  which  his  education 
and  talents  thoroughly  fitted  him. 


GEORGE  W.  THOMPSON,  JR. 

GEORGE  WESTERN  THOMPSON,  JR., 
son  of  the  foregoing  and  one  of  the  leading  cap- 
italists and  railroad  men  of  West  Virginia,  was 
born  in  Wheeling,  Ohio  County,  Va.,  June  23, 
1845.  He  obtained  a good  school  education, 
and  was  then  sent  by  his  parents  to  Jefferson 
College,  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  noted  for 
his  energy  and  ability  and  his  studious  habits. 
On  leaving  college  he  went  to  Parkersburg,  and 
from  1865  to  the  winter  of  1868  he  filled  various 
positions  in  railroad  offices  and  mercantile 
houses.  In  1869  Mr.  Thompson  married  Miss 
Belle,  daughter  of  Gen.  John  Jay  Jackson.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had,  in  the  previous  year, 
associated  himself  with  Henry  C.  Jackson,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  established  the  wholesale 
grocery  firm  of  Thompson  & Jackson,  which 
remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  firmly  es- 
tablished and  one  of  the  most  successful  business 
houses  in  that  line  in  the  city  of  Parkersburg. 
On  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  River  Railroad 
Company,  Mr.  Thompson  was  made  Vice-Presi- 
dent, but  this  office  he  soon  resigned  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a managing  position  with  the 
Ohio  Valley  Construction  Company,  a syndicate 
of  capitalists  who  built  the  Ohio  River  Rail- 
road, now  extending  from  Wheeling  to  Hunting- 
ton.  When  the  road  began  operations  south  as 
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far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  which 
was  in  June,  1884,  Mr.  Thompson  resigned  the 
position  as  Vice-President  of  the  Construction 
Company,  and  again  entered  into  the  practical 
management  of  the  railway  company,  of  which 
he  became  President  in  May,  1885,  a position 
which  he  has  ever  since  retained.  The  Ohio 
River  Railroad  was  organized  as  the  Wheeling, 
Parkersburg  and  Charleston  Railroad  Company, 
under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia,  by  a charter 
dated  April  18,  1881 ; but  prior  to  any  work  be- 
ing done  upon  the  road  the  charter  was  amended 
to  denominate  the  organization  as  the  Ohio 
Railroad  Company.  As  completed,  it  connects 
at  Wheeling  with  the  Pennsylvania  system; 
running  to  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  in  connection 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  a distance  of  215 
miles,  when  it  connects  with  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad  and  lines  of  the  Newport 
News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company  for  4 
miles  from  Wheeling  to  Benwood.  The  com- 
pany, under  an  agreement  which  is  equivalent 
to  a joint  ownership  in  fact,  uses  the  tracks  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling  and  Kentucky  Rail- 
road (a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system),  and 
from  Guyandotte  to  Huntington,  a distance  of 
3 miles,  it  uses  the  tracks  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  under  a lease  extending  for  99  years ; 
so  that  the  total  road  mileage  extending  from 
Benwood  to  Guyandotte  is  208  miles.  From 
Wheeling  to  Parkersburg,  94  miles,  was  opened 
July,  1884:  from  Parkersburg  to  Point  Pleasant, 
79  miles,  and  connecting  with  the  Kanawha  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  was  opened  in  January,  1887; 
and  from  Point  Pleasant  to  Huntington,  42 
miles,  April  9,  1888.  As  the  name  of  the  road 
indicates,  it  follows  the  shore  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  affords  an  ever-changing  view  of 
that  picturesque  waterway.  In  1888  the  Rip- 
ley and  Mill  Creek  Valley  Railroad,  extend- 
ing from  Ripley  Landing — a point  on  the  Ohio 
River  Railroad — to  Jackson  Court-House,  a dis- 
tance of  13  miles,  was  completed,  the  Ohio 
River  Railroad  Company  indorsing  their  bonds 
to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  line. 
In  November,  1888,  Mr.  Thompson  was  elected 
General  Manager  and  Treasurer  and  has  had 
control  of  the  line  since  that  time.  The  Ravens- 
wood,  Spencer  and  Glenville  Railway,  extending 
from  Ravenswood  to  Spencer,  the  county-seat 
of  Roane,  a distance  of  33  miles,  was  opened  for 
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operation  on  January  i,  1892:  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  also  made  General  Manager  of  that 
company  and  has  controlled  it.  During  1892 
the  Ohio  River  Railroad  Company  bridged  Guy- 
andotte River  at  Guyandotte  with  a fine  steel 
bridge,  and  the  Huntington  and  Big  Sandy  Rail- 
road has  been  constructed  from  the  west  bank 
of  the  Guyandotte  River — where  a connection 
with  the  Ohio  River  Railroad  is  made — to 
Kenova,  where  they  will  have  a connection 
with  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  the 
Ohio  River  Railroad  Company  having  leased 
for  999  years  the  Huntington  and  Big  Sandy 
Railroad  Company.  All  of  these  companies 
will  be  under  one  management.  It  is  expected 
that  the  connection  at  Kenova  with  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  will  be  made  about  November  i. 
The  road  has  standard  gauge  56-pound  rails, 
laid  on  oak  ties,  2,800  to  the  mile.  All  the 
bridges  are  made  of  steel  and  iron  and  of  first- 
class  masonry.  The  Great  Kanawha  Bridge  has 
a centre  span  of  430  feet,  90  feet  above  low 
water,  and  iron  viaduct  approaches  for  about 
3,000  feet,  and  was  built  at  a total  cost  of  $300,- 
000.  The  company  owns  its  own  telegraph 
lines,  and  has  brick  engine-houses  at  Wheeling, 
Parkersburg,  Point  Pleasant,  and  Guyandotte. 
There  are  20  miles  of  side  tracks,  and  the  whole 
road  is  well  ballasted;  the  equipment,  costing 
$492,000,  is  all  paid  for,  and  has  lien  or  car  trust 
other  than  that  of  the  first  mortgage  and  the 
general  mortgage  of  the  company.  The  rolling 
stock  is  as  follows:  23  locomotives;  18  passen- 
ger cars;  2 combination  cars;  5 baggage  and 
mail  cars;  6 cabooses:  350  20-ton  box  cars;  65  20- 
ton  stock  cars;  and  300  20-ton  gondola  cars. 
The  company  has  also  under  contract  additional 
equipment  to  the  amount  of  $136,000.  Total 
assets,  $10,964,284.10.  The  capital  is  $6,000,- 
000;  60,000  shares  at  $100  each.  The  officers 
are  as  follows:  Geo.  W,  Thompson,  President; 
W.  N.  Chancellor,  Secretary:  W.  M.  Trevor, 
Treasurer.  Directors:  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  J. 
N.  Camden,  W.  N.  Chancellor,  B.  D.  Spilman, 
Joseph  B.  Neal,  and  R.  H.  Browse,  of  West 
Virginia:  E.  W.  Clark,  S.  W.  Colton,  Jr.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; W.  P.  Thompson,  C.  M.  Pratt,  H. 
H.  Rogers,  C.  W.  Harkness,  of  New  York;  James 
G.  Fair,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  offices  of  the 
company  are  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  The 
Central  Trust  Company,  New  York,  is  the  holder 
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of  the  bonds,  upon  which  interest  at  five  per 
cent  in  gold  is  payable.  The  Fidelity  Insur- 
ance, Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  of  Phil- 
adelphia is  trustee  under  the  mortgage.  The 
stock  is  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  a practical  business  man,  with 
a thorough  grasp  of  affairs  and  a complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  men  and  how  to  carry  out  his 
purposes  with  them.  He  secured  the  right  of 
way  for  the  road,  and  in  many  particulars  was 
of  the  greatest  help  in  projecting  the  enterprise. 
Personally  he  is  of  a social  and  agreeable  nature, 
a warm  friend,  and  a man  who  impresses  those 
who  meet  him  with  his  claims  upon  their  confi- 
dence. 


WILLIAM  A.  OHLEY. 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  OHLEY,  Secretary  of 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  a well-known  news- 
paper editor,  was  born  September  28.  1858,  at 
Berlin,  Somerset  County,  Pa.  He  is  the  son  of 
Frederick  C.  and  Drusilla  Stoner  Ohley,  the 
former  a native  of  Germany  and  member  of  a 
prominent  family  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the 
latter  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and  eonnected 
with  several  of  the  best  families  of  Somerset 
County.  Young  Ohley  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Somerset  County  until  twelve  years 
of  age,  acquiring  a good  rudimental  training. 
At  about  that  time  his  father  was  overtaken  by 
financial  reverses  and  the  son’s  education  was 
discontinued.  He  left  school  and  began  learn- 
ing the  printer’s  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Salis- 
bury, Pa.,  Independent,  afterward  working  in 
the  office  of  the  Comynercial  at  Meyersdale,  Pa. 
While  so  employed  he  commenced  a course  of 
reading  and  general  study  under  the  private  in- 
struetion  of  one  of  the  most  capable  educators 
of  that  section,  Capt.  L.  A.  Smith,  to  whom  he 
is  largely  indebted  for  a liberal  education  and 
that  mental  training  which  has  enabled  him  to 
achieve  a creditable  place  in  journalism  and 
politics.  In  1874  Mr.  Ohley ’s  father  located  at 
Irondale,  a small  furnace-town  in  Preston 
County,  W.  Va.,  where,  being  unable  to  secure 
employment  as  a printer,  he  worked  as  a “ helper” 
in  a foundry.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  at  the 
suggestion  and  request  of  young  men  employed 
about  the  furnace,  he  also  opened  and  taught  a 


night-school.  In  1875  the  family  moved  to 
Fairmont,  Marion  County,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  book-printing  establishment  of 
O.  S.  McKinney.  In  February,  1877,  he  pur- 
chased a half  interest  in  the  Fairmont  Index, 
and  in  1882  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  paper. 
Under  Mr.  Ohley’s  editorial  management  the 
Index  took  a leading  place  among  the  weekly 
journals  of  the  State,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1884  was  particularly  influential  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  Democratic  party  through  its  vig- 
orous defence  of  what  was  named  the  “Jackson 
Assessment  Order”  and  its  opposition  to  uncon- 
stitutional exemptions  of  personal  property  of 
certain  kinds  from  taxation.  Mr.  Ohley’s  expo- 
sition of  these  principles — which  are  Jeffersonian 
through  and  through — won  him  the  loyal  ra- 
spect  of  all  true  Democrats  and  established  the 
Index  as  a banner  paper  in  the  cause  of  popular 
rights.  In  1885  Governor  Wilson  complimented 
Mr.  Ohley  by  appointing  him  a Regent  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  (six  in  nhmber)  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  at  the  organization  of 
the  Board  he  was  elected  Secretary,  a position 
for  which  he  was  admirably  equipped.  As  in 
previous  campaigns,  the  Fairmont  Index  in  1888 
did  effective  work  in  directing  political  senti- 
ment throughout  the  State,  and  its  young  editor 
was  personally  active  in  the  State  Democratic 
Convention  of  that  year  in  bringing  about  the 
nomination  for  Governor  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
citizen,  Judge  A.  B.  Fleming,  with  whom  he  had 
for  several  years  been  in  close  personal  and 
political  relations.  Mr.  Ohley  also  took  an 
active  part  with  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee during  the  gubernatorial  contest.  Upon 
the  inauguration  of  Governor  Fleming,  Mr. 
Ohley  was  tendered  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  Governor,  which  he  immediately 
accepted  as  a high  honor,  and  began  its  duties 
April  21,  1890.  His  term  will  expire  on  March 
4,  1893,  with  the  gubernatorial  term,  or  when  his 
suecessor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  The 
offiee  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  State 
government,  both  in  an  administrative  and 
fiduciary  sense.  He  is  largely  identified  with 
the  Governor,  whose  decrees  are  transmitted 
through  his  office  and  with  his  countersign  and 
official  seal.  He  also  keeps  the  record  of  all 
executive  proceedings  and  State  papers.  Ow- 
ing to  the  favorable  laws  of  West  Virginia  re- 
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lating  to  corporations  and  stock  companies,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  an  unusually  large  busi- 
ness to  look  after  in  the  granting  of  charters  and 
deciding  upon  the  legality  and  propriety  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  issued,  the  increase 
or  reduction  of  capital  stock,  dissolutions,  etc. 
It  may  be  stated  that  during  the  year  the  num- 
ber of  charters  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  aggregate  over  750,  with  an  author- 
ized capitalization  of  over  $250,000,000.  Except 
upon  their  property  actually  owned  and  held 
within  the  State,  corporations  are  subject  only 
to  an  annual  license  tax  of  $10  if  doing  business 
and  holding  their  principal  office  within  the 
State,  and  $50  if  principal  office  or  place  of  bus- 
iness is  without  the  State ; there  is  no  tax  on 
capital  stock,  as  such.  The  policy  of  the  State 
seems  to  be,  and  wisely,  directed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  her  vast  natural  resources,  and  as 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  under  present 
conditions  by  combined  capital,  no  unneces- 
sary limitations  or  restrictions  are  interposed 
by  the  statutes  to  the  organization  of  corpora- 
tions, or  needless  exactions  placed  upon  them, 
although  strict  attention  is  given  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  that  no  undesirable  fran- 
chises are  allowed  or  the  privileges  of  the 
charter  abused.  Another  important  and  re- 
sponsible function  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office  is  the  Superintendency  of  Public  Printing 
— all  work  for  the  State  being  ordered,  esti- 
mated, and  certified  for  payment  by  him,  and  all 
paper  and  stationery  supplies,  books  and  papers 
purchased  and  distributed  to  the  several  depart- 
ments and  institutions  are  obtained  through  his 
office  and  upon  his  order.  He  has  also  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  the  Journals  and  Acts  of 
the  Legislature,  Supreme  Court  Reports,  and 
other  published  documents.  He  is  also  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office  ex-officio  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  and  as  such  keeps  the  journal 
of  the  Board’s  proceedings.  The  Code  says: 

“ The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  and  State 
Librarian,  shall  each  give  bond,  with  good  se- 
curity, to  be  approved  by  the  Governor.  The 
bond  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  in  the 
penalty  of  ten  thousand  dollars ; that  of  the  Audi- 
tor in  twenty  thousand  dollars ; of  the  Treasurer 
in  twenty-five  thousand  dollars;  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Free  Schools  in  three  thou- 
sand dollars ; and  of  the  State  Librarian  in  five 


thousand  dollars.  The  bond  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor, 
and  the  other  bonds  mentioned  in  this  section 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

The  bond  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars,  shall  also  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  term  in  the  penalty 
of  is  old,  and  first  appears  in  the  early  laws  of 
Virginia,  from  which  it  has  been  copied  into  all 
recent  legislation  of  the  two  States  relating  to 
securities  required  of  public  officials.  Mr.  Ohley 
disposed  of  a half  interest  in  his  newspaper  and 
discontinued  editorial  work  thereon  upon  ac- 
cepting his  present  office,  but  expects  to  resume 
his  chosen  profession  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  unless  he  should  be  called  to  other  public 
duties,  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  Mr.  Ohley 
is  singularly  well  qualified  for  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State,  being  in  fact  an  expert  in  all 
the  departments  of  his  administration.  As  a 
knight  of  the  ” art  preservative”  he  needs  no  ad- 
vice about  public  printing,  and  as  a newspaper 
man  of  tact,  ability,  and  force,  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  measures  is  of  a high  order.  His 
staff  of  assistants  and  clerks  is  well  selected 
and  reflects  credit  upon  the  department.  Per- 
sonally speaking,  Mr.  Ohley  is  of  youthful  ap- 
pearance and  of  genial  manners.  He  takes 
pleasure  in  athletic  exercise  and  cultivates 
physical  health.  He  is  thoughtful  and  prudent, 
and  when  once  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
carries  it  through  to  successful  results.  In 
other  words,  he  is  a man  who  knows  his  mind 
and  has  great  self-reliance  and  continuity  of 
purpose,  which  qualities  have  won  him  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  a large  personal  and  politi- 
cal following.  Mr.  Ohley  is  unmarried,  and  dur- 
ing his  active  business  career  has  acquired  some 
considerable  property.  He  is  one  of  the  self- 
made  young  men  of  our  time  whose  success  is 
well-deserved  and  whose  example  and  charac- 
ter are  eminently  worthy  of  emulation. 


BENJAMIN  S.  MORGAN. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  STEPHEN  MORGAN, 
State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools  of  West 
Virginia,  was  born  near  Rivesville,  Marion 
County,  Va.,  on  March  ii,  1854.  He  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  David  Morgan,  one  of  the  early 
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pioneers  of  that  State,  who  with  his  brother 
founded  a settlement  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  wherein  is  located 
the  State  University.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
Smallwood  G.  Morgan,  farmer.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  common  schools, 
which  he  attended  up  to  his  sixteenth  year, 
when  as  a “ means  to  an  end”  he  exchanged  the 
role  of  pupil  for  that  of  teacher.  In  the  spring 
of  1873  he  migrated  westward  and  obtained  a 
position  in  the  High  School  at  Elm  Spring, 
Ark.,  which  he  retained  for  about  one  year. 
Returning  in  1874,  he  entered  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia,  and  was  graduated 
therefrom  in  the  classical  and  military  courses 
in  1878.  The  educational  interests  of  Morgan- 
town needing  at  this  time  careful  and  intelligent 
direction,  the  duty  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Morgan, 
who  in  that  year  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Public  School,  which  position  he  held  and  the 
functions  of  which  he  discharged  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  community 
until  May,  1881,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
more  important  office  of  County  Superintendent 
of  Free  Schools  for  Monongalia  County.  Hav- 
ing in  the  mean  time  studied  law  in  the  State 
University,  he  was  in  1882  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  in  the  following  year  was  graduated 
from  the  Law  School  of  the  University.  He 
was  re-elected  for  a second  term  as  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  1883,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  1885,  when  he  retired  from 
that  office  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  'State 
Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  to  which  he  was 
nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1884, 
and  elected,  leading  the  entire  State  ticket  at 
the  fall  election  in  that  year.  In  estimating 
the  character  of  the  service  rendered  to  the 
State  by  Mr.  Morgan  in  his  official  capacity,  it 
is  proper  that  some  idea  should  be  formed  as  to 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  incumbency  of 
the  position.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Free 
Schools  in  West  Virginia  has  charge  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  State  school  fund,  and 
among  his  duties  are  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  school  blanks,  the  organization  of 
teachers’  institutes,  the  collection  of  school  sta- 
tistics, and  the  general  supervision  of  the  free 
schools  within  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  gen- 
eral free-school  law.  The  zealous  and  efficient 
discharge  of  these  duties  by  Mr.  Morgan  is 


universally  conceded,  and  the  healthy  growth 
and  development  of  the  system  since  his  as- 
sumption of  the  State  Superintendency  are 
cited  in  support  of  this  generally  accepted  opin- 
ion. A few  facts  and  figures  culled  from  the 
last  biennial  report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
are  well  calculated  to  give  strength  to  the  claim 
that  his  administration  of  the  office  has  yielded 
good  and  abundant  fruit.  In  the  matter  of  the 
increase  in  number  of  school  buildings,  the  total 
number  under  all  methods  of  construction  in 
occupation  at  the  date  of  issue  of  the  biennial 
school  report  of  1892  was  5,004,  as  against  4,150 
in  1885,  when  Mr.  Morgan  took  office,  showing 
an  increase  of  854  school  buildings,  the  total 
value  of  school  property  being  $2,746,234.  The 
average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  showed  a 
corresponding  increase,  having  grown  from  102,- 
904  pupils  in  1885  to  128,044  in  1892,  while  the 
augmented  roll  of  teachers  showed  in  1892  an 
advance  in  numbers  over  that  in  1885  of  936, 
out  of  a total  of  5,747  now  on  the  active  list. 
The  State  Superintendent  is  ex-officio  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools.  During  Mr.  Morgan’s  administra- 
tion he  has  given  especial  attention  to  the 
advancement  of  this  important  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State.  The  increased 
enrolment  of  students  reaching  almost  fifty  per 
cent,  the  increased  appropriations,  and  the 
greatly  improved  financial  condition  of  the  six 
schools  and  their  general  prosperity,  all  attest 
the  efficient  and  faithful  performance  of  this 
part  of  his  official  duties.  An  important  factor 
in  the  work  of  improving  the  educational  system 
of  the  State  has  been  the  West  Virginia  School 
Journal,  a monthly  journal  founded  by  Mr. 
Morgan’s  predecessor.  Superintendent  Bernard 
L.  Butcher,  the  publication  of  which,  however, 
had  been  suspended  in  1884,  but  revived  by  Mr. 
Morgan  in  January,  1885.  This  publication 
under  his  editorial  supervision  was  made  useful 
in  the  cause  of  education  as  a medium  of  com- 
municating his  practical  ideas  to  teachers  and 
fostering  among  them  a spirit  of  harmonious 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  public  instruction, 
particularly  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
complete  connection  between  all  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  State,  viz.,  the  public, 
the  graded,  the  normal  schools,  and  the  State 
University,  in  all  of  which  its  objects  have  been 
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successfully  accomplished.  Mr.  Morgan  is  the 
author  of  the  first  graded  course  of  study  for  the 
district  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  many  im- 
provements on  existing  practice  recommended 
in  his  reports  are  abundant  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  thought  and  consideration  he  is  giv- 
ing to  the  interests  confided  to  his  judgment  and 
ability.  Mr.  Morgan  was  married  on  February 
27,  1889,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Thoburn,  of  Wheeling,  Ohio  County,  W.  Va, 


WILLIAM  T.  THOMPSON. 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  THOMPSON,  State 
Treasurer  of  West  Virginia  for  the  two  terms  of 
March  4,  1885,  to  March  3,  1893,  was  born  at  Hur- 
ricane Bridge,  Putnam  County,  Va.,  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1845.  He  is  the  son  of  R.  N.  B.  and 
Julia  A.  Thompson.  His  ancestors  came  from 
Augusta  County,  Va.  His  father  was  a member 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  1856  and  1858.  Of  a well- 
known  Virginia  family,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  like  hosts  of  others  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Old  Dominion,  shared 
his  portions  with  them  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and,  though  but  a stripling,  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  as  a member  of  Capt.  A.  R. 
Barbee’s  Border  Rifles,  and  was  engaged  at  the 
battle  of  Skeery — the  first  fight  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley  under  the  general  command  of  ex-Gov- 
emor  Wise.  Young  Thompson  continued  in 
the  service  during  the  campaign  in  the  valley 
of  Virginia  under  General  Jubal  A.  Early;  also 
in  the  winter  campaign  around  Knoxville,  Tenn. , 
under  General  Longstreet.  After  the  war  in 
1865  he  was  paroled  by  the  late  Major  William 
Gramm,  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  He  then  sup- 
plemented the  schooling  of  his  boyhood  by  at- 
tending Wytheville  College,  Va.,  and  graduated 
therefrom  in  1867.  Deciding  upon  the  law  as 
his  profession,  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  prac- 
tice in  the  office  of  Judge  James  W.  Hoge,  of 
Putnam  County,  and  was  admitted  to  practise 
and  settled  at  Barboursville,  Cabell  County, 
in  1870.  In  1876  he  was  elected  Prosecuting 
Attorney  and  again  in  1880,  serving  eight  years 
consecutively.  His  ability  and  popularity  led 
to  his  nomination  for  State  Treasurer  by  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  at  Wheeling  in 


1884,  and  gave  such  satisfaction  in  this  respon- 
sible and  important  office  that  he  was  tendered 
a renomination  in  1888,  and  elected  for  another 
term  of  four  years  under  Governor  Fleming’s 
administration.  Mr.  Thompson’s  record  is  an 
enviable  one,  and  the  Gazette  of  Charleston, 
August  30,  1891,  editorially  reviewing  the  pros- 
pects and  policy  of  a third  term  for  State  offi- 
cers, said,  after  referring  to  Mr.  Thompson’s 
declaration  in  which  he  “ explicitly,  unquali- 
fiedly, and  absolutely  declined  to  stand  again, 
and  did  so,  over  and  over  again,  before  a word 
had  been  said  anywhere  or  by  anybody  against 
the  third-term  principle.  . . . We  refer  to  Hon. 
Wm.  T.  Thompson,  who  as  State  Treasurer 
has  administered  the  affairs  of  that  office  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  everybody.”  In  1878 
Mr.  Thompson  married  Lolo  L.,  daughter  of 
William  Briggs,  Sr.,  of  Greenup,  Ky.,  who  died 
in  1882,  leaving  a daughter.  In  1888  he  married 
his  second  wife,  Nannie  S.,  daughter  of  Judge 
W.  H.  Hagan,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.  The 
Treasurer  of  West  Virginia  is  required  to  give 
a $25,000  bond — the  largest  of  any  State  official. 


ROBERT  S.  CARR. 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  CARR,  President  of  the 
State  Senate  during  the  gubernatorial  contest 
and  well  known  as  an  enterprising  citizen  of 
Charleston,  was  bom  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio, 
November  17,  1846;  his  father’s  family  moved 
to  Kanawha  County,  Va.,  in  1855.  The  father, 
James  Carr,  came  to  America  from  County 
Down,  Ireland,  when  he  was  less  than  seven 
years  old,  and  settled  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio, 
grew  up  as  a poor  mechanic  (plasterer),  and 
reared  a family ; necessarily  his  son  Robert  had 
very  limited  educational  advantages ; he  never 
went  to  school  an  entire  year  in  his  life,  only 
to  the  three-months’  winter  sessions:  but  by 
after  application  and  observation  he  fitted  him- 
self for  the  active  career  of  usefulness  he  has 
lived.  Much  of  that  fitness  he  credits  his  wife 
with  helping  him  to  gain — he  having  married  in 
1870  an  estimable,  intelligent  lady.  Miss  Julia 
E.  Wilson,  daughter  of  John  Wilson  (a  nephew 
of  old  Andrew  Donnelly)  and  his  wife,  who  was 
Elizabeth  Neal,  and  was  bom  in  the  fort  at 
Charleston  during  the  days  of  Indian  warfare. 
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Robert  Carr  learned  the  trade  of  plastering  with 
his  father,  but  has  not  followed  it.  In  1861, 
when  seventeen  years  old,  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate army,  served  one  year,  was  captured 
and  confined  fourteen  months  in  the  military 
prison  at  Wheeling.  After  his  release  he  went 
to  the  Southwest  and  steamboated  on  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  Rivers  until  1865,  when 
he  joined  his  father  at  Charleston,  and  has  con- 
tinued since  to  reside  there.  He  at  first  engaged 
in  various  pursuits  for  a livelihood.  By  and  by 
he  drifted  again  into  steamboating,  first  on  the 
steamer  John  Kenna.  He  was  also  owner  of  a 
store  in  Charleston,  which  he  traded  for  the 
steamboat  Ella  Layman,  which  boat  he  still 
owns  and  runs.  He  afterward  organized  the 
Ella  Layman  Towboat  Company,  of  which  he 
was  made  and  still  continues  President  and 
Superintendent.  The  company  do  an  immense 
business  in  handling  coal  and  coke,  besides 
freight  and  passenger  traffic,  own  quite  a num- 
ber of  steamboats  and  barges,  and  have  in  their 
enterprise  done  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than 
any  other  organization  to  develop  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  Kanawha  Valley.  Without  any 
unusual  inclination  thereto,  but  rather  because 
of  his  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
better  interests  of  his  State  and  county,  Mr. 
Carr  found  himself  finally  actively  involved  in 
the  political  struggles  of  Kanawha  County.  He 
had  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party  up  to 
1876;  but  in  the  Peter  Cooper  campaign  he  be- 
came a zealous  Greenback  party  advocate,  and 
continues  such.  He  was  elected  County  Com- 
missioner, a member  of  the  County  Court,  and 
to  the  City  Council  two  terms,  in  which  he 
served  on  several  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees. In  1887  he  was  nominated  for  the  West 
Virginia  Senate  by  the  Greenbackers,  indorsed 
by  the  Republicans,  and  was  elected  bj"  87  ma- 
jority in  a Democratic  district  of  a former  600 
majority;  and  that,  too,  against  a strong  oppo- 
nent— W.  E.  Chilton,  Esq.,  law  partner  of  Sena- 
tor Kenna,  a popular  and  worthy  gentleman. 
Mr.  Carr  carried  his  own  county  in  the  district 
by  1,447  votes — at  that  time  the  largest  major- 
ity it  ever  gave,  except  the  vote  he  received 
(i , 700)  for  County  Court.  Every  one  remembers 
the  memorable  struggle  in  the  State  Senate  for 
the  position  of  President  of  that  body.  Some 
of  its  ablest  members — among  the  foremost  men 


in  the  State — were  candidates  for  the  coveted 
seat,  notwithstanding  its  laborious  duties  and 
responsibilities — especially  so  during  that  ses- 
sion, as  the  Joint  Assembly  were  called  upon, 
under  the  Senate  President  presiding,  to  elect 
a United  States  Senator.  After  eleven  days’ 
balloting  and  any  amount  of  shrewd  party  wire 
manipulating.  Captain  Carr  was  elected  and 
presided  over  that  Senate  during  the  session 
with  dignity,  marked  indiscrimination,  rare 
parliamentary  ability,  and  with  unusual  satis- 
faction to  the  members.  Indeed,  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  most  delicate  duties  he  surprised 
his  most  sanguine  friends.  It  was  during  this 
session  that  the  remarkable  quadrilateral  guber- 
natorial contest  took  place — remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to 
open  and  declare  upon  the  returns  of  election 
who  had  been  elected  Governor  threw  into 
the  conflict  at  one  time  four  claimants  for  the 
office.  The  incumbent  was  Gov.  E.  Willis 
Wilson,  whose  term  expired  March  4,  1889,  by 
the  constitutional  limit ; but  he,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  no  successor  had  been  declared  elected 
by  the  Legislature,  claimed  it  became  his  privi- 
lege and  duty  to  hold  over  until  such  suc- 
cessor was  legally  declared  Governor.  Gen. 
Nathan  Goff,  the  Republican  candidate.  Judge 
A.  B.  Fleming,  the  Democratic  candidate,  each 
declared  himself  elected  “ by  the  face  of  the 
returns  ” and  demanded  the  office,  but  Governor 
Wilson  refused  to  yield  the  office  to  either. 
Robert  S.  Carr,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  filed 
a petition  in  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals,  March  14,  1889,  averring:  That  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1889,  the  office  of  Governor 
of  the  State  had  become  and  remains  vacant, 
and  that  under  section  16,  article  7,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  was  his  right  and  duty  to  act  as 
Governor:  that  at  the  last  election  held  for 
Governor  Nathan  Goff  and  A.  B.  Fleming  were 
the  two  candidates  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  that  office ; that  Goff  claiming 
to  have  received  a greater  number  than  Flem- 
ing, on  the  4th  of  March,  1889,  he  took  the  oath 
of  office  and  demanded  possession  of  the  office, 
but  that  E.  Willis  Wilson,  a private  citizen,  found 
in  its  possession,  refused  to  admit  Goff;  that 
Goff  asked  the  court  for  a mandamus  to  compel 
Wilson  to  surrender  the  office  to  him,  but  that 
the  Court  held  that  he  (Goff)  was  not  entitled  to 
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the  writ,  and  that  the  act  of  Goff  in  taking  the 
oath  was  void.  The  petition  of  Senator  Carr 
further  stated  that  either  Goff  or  Fleming  was 
elected,  but  that  both  were  and  continued  to  be 
under  such  disability  as  prevented  their  acting ; 
that  Fleming  failed  to  qualify,  and  for  that  rea- 
son and  others  was  disabled  from  entering  on 
the  duties  of  the  office ; and  that  Goff,  for  rea- 
sons stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(Goff  V.  Wilson),  is  disabled  from  so  doing. 
Senator  Carr  had  also  demanded  the  office  from 
Wilson,  but  was  likewise  refused  admission. 
He  alleged,  and  apparently  under  the  State 
Constitution,  that  Wilson  had  no  right  to  hold 
the  office  beyond  the  constitutional  limit  of  his 
term,  and  hence  asked  the  mandamus  compelling 
Wilson  to  yield  the  office  to  him.  The  Supreme 
Court  took  the  other  view  of  the  law  in  the  case 
under  the  Constitution,  refused  the  mandamus, 
and  Wilson  continued  to  act  as  Governor  pend- 
ing investigation  of  the  contest  by  the  Joint 
Assembly’s  Committee.  At  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature,  Captain  Carr  resumed  his 
usual  business  with  renewed  interest  and  appli- 
cation. His  political  career,  however,  cannot 
be  considered  ended ; for  his  exceeding  popular- 
ity, as  evinced  by  the  unprecedented  majorities 
given  him  for  the  various  offices  he  filled,  indi- 
cates the  wishes  and  intent  of  the  people  |that 
he  should  give  the  State  the  benefit  of  his  rare 
business  and  executive  abilities.  The  future  of 
such  a man  it  is  difficult  to  point  up  to.  That  a 
man  with  comparatively  no  education  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  with  no  capital  (other  than  in- 
domitable will  to  plan,  courage  to  attempt,  in- 
dustry to  accomplish,  and  pluck  to  hold  on),  and 
almost  a stranger  when  he  landed  at  Charleston 
— that  a man  with  such  a start  should  succeed  as 
Robert  S.  Carr  has,  is  but  another  evidence  of 
the  possibilities  in  this  wonderful  young  State 
to  every  man  of  energy  and  integrity.  Poverty 
never  conquered  him;  he  conquered  poverty; 
illiterate  at  the  start,  he  secured,  with  no  other 
aid  than  his  wife  and  close  study  and  observa- 
tion, a very  fair  amount  of  learning,  to  which 
he  happily  added  a knowledge  of  human  nature 
acquired  in  his  rough  contact  with  the  world, 
and  a natural  ability  for  quick,  prompt,  success- 
ful business  ventures,  with  executive  qualities 
of  a high  order.  These  pushed  him  inevitably 
to  the  forefront  of  the  masses ; but  the  chief 


factor  in  his  popularity  with  the  people  is, 
doubtless,  the  fact  that  he  has  an  Irish  heart 
beating  always  to  the  music  of  the  grand  brother- 
hood of  man,  thus  giving  him  those  broad  sym- 
pathies and  brotherly  impulses  that  ever  lead 
him  to  extend  a helping  hand  to  his  fellows. 
Quick  as  any  Irishman  to  resent  an  insult,  he  is 
as  slow  as  chivalry  itself  to  commit  one.  The 
height  of  his  ambition,  he  says,  is  to  help  his 
friends. — From  “ Prominent  Men  of  West  Vir- 
ginia." Senator  Carr,  or  Captain  Carr,  as  he 
is  best  known,  well  sustains  his  popularity  and  is 
a gentleman  of  unique  social  qualities  and  of 
peculiar  personal  magnetism,  that  render  him 
an  agreeable  companion  and  a welcome  guest 
on  all  occasions  throughout  the  State.  He  is 
a man  of  enterprise  and  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  development  of  South  Charleston 
and  other  public  improvements.  Mr.  Carr  was 
also  one  of  the  World’s  Fair  Commissioners  of 
the  State  Board,  appointed  by  Governor  Flem- 
ing. 


PATRICK  F.  DUFFY. 

HON.  PATRICK  FEE  DUFFY,  Auditor  of 
West  Virginia  for  two  terms,  was  bom  March 
14,  1841,  in  County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  son  of 
Michael  and  Margaret  Fee  Duffy.  With  his 
family  he  came  westward  and  settled  down  in 
West  Virginia,  of  which  he  has  been  a resident 
since  1855.  Mr.  Duffy  owed  little  to  fortune. 
He  got  only  such  an  education  as  the  common 
school  afforded,  but  it  sufficed  as  a foundation. 
On  it  by  habits  of  industry  and  application  he 
built  up  a knowledge,  like  his  character,  solid 
and  reliable.  His  public  career  commenced  in 
1875,  when  he  was  appointed  a Commissioner  to 
reassess  lands  in  Webster  County.  To  this 
office  he  was  reappointed  in  1882.  From  1877 
to  1881  Mr.  Duffy  was  Sheriff  of  Webster  County, 
and  was  also  Commissioner  of  School  Lands. 
He  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  as 
Auditor  of  West  Virginia  for  the  term  1885- 
89,  and  was  elected  for  a second  term,  which 
expires  March  4,  1893.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  Mr.  Duffy  cherished  for  the  State  of 
his  adoption  an  ardent  patriotism,  and  when 
she  called  upon  her  sons  to  defend  her  in  i86i 
he  was  prompt  to  respond.  As  First  Lieutenant 
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of  the  Thirty-sixth  Virginia  Regiment  of  in- 
fantry, having  been  promoted  from  the  ranks, 
he  served  throughout  the  war  until  June,  1864, 
when  he  was  captured  and  held  prisoner  of  war 
on  Johnson’s  Island,  Ohio.  Mr.  Duffy  makes  his 
home  at  Webster  Court-House,  and  is  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits  when  not  engrossed  by 
his  official  duties.  His  office  is  a very  impor- 
tant one,  and  with  the  greatest  diligence  he 
protects  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  State. 
To  use  a figurative  expression,  the  Auditor 
or  Comptroller  of  the  State  is  “ the  watch-dog 
of  the  treasury.”  He  must  not  only  look  after 
the  dues  accruing  to  the  State,  but  also  guard 
against  fraudulent  claims.  He  has  also  large 
discretionary  powers  in  settling  delinquent 
taxes  and  other  arrears  due  the  State,  and  in 
the  disposal  of  lands  returned  to  his  office  on 
account  of  delinquent  taxes  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  is  to  be  exercised  that  no  undue  hard- 
ship fall  upon  the  unfortunate  citizens  who  find 
themselves  debtors  to  the  State,  yet  are  helpless 
to  extricate  themselves  and  must  needs  abide 
by  the  sheriff’s  execution.  As  to  those  receiv- 
ing moneys  from  the  State,  the  Code  says: 
“ Every  person  claiming  to  receive  money  from 
the  treasury  of  the  State  shall  apply  to  the 
Auditor  for  a warrant  for  the  same.”  The  Audi- 
tor then  examines  the  claim,  and  if  found  satis- 
factory issues  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State,  who  shall  “ indorse  his  check  upon 
said  warrant,”  provided  “ the  same  has  been 
drawn  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation  made 
by  law,  but  not  otherwise.”  The  Auditor  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  of 
the  School  Fund  Board,  of  which  he  is  Secretary, 
the  fund  being  a permanent  investment  of  inter- 
est-bearing bonds  for  the  benefit  of  free  public 
schools.  The  general  school  fund  is  also  in  the 
Auditor’s  hands  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer, 
and  he  distributes  it  among  the  sheriffs,  who  pay 
it  to  the  teachers.  The  Board  of  Public  Works 
levy  the  taxes  upon  the  railroads  of  the  State 
and  the  Auditor  collects  them  directly.  Mr. 
Duffy  has  been  particularly  successful  as  a col- 
lector of  revenues.  He  has  also  been  scrupu- 
lously careful  about  the  portion  of  taxes  due  the 
schools,  which  is  distributed  with  unfailing  reg- 
ularity and  promptitude.  When  he  first  came 
into  office  in  March,  1885,  he  found  in  the  treas- 
ury only  $164,524.30  for  distribution  to  the 


schools  that  year;  and  a large  portion  of  the  tax 
levy  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs  uncol- 
lected, or  at  least  not  paid  into  the  treasury. 
He  changed  the  plan  of  collection,  and  on  every 
payment  made  separated  the  State  and  school 
funds — no  matter  how  small  the  amount.  On 
the  loth  of  June  of  the  next  year,  1886,  he  had 
in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  General 
School  Fund  for  distribution  the  sum  of  $367,- 
724.96,  more  than  $200,000  increase  over  the 
amount  of  the  fund  in  the  preceding  year. 
During  the  year  from  the  loth  of  June,  1885,  to 
the  loth  of  June,  1886,  there  had  been  collected 
for  this  fund  from  levies  due  prior  to  the  year 
1885,  $149,243.76.  In  1887  Mr.  Duffy  had  col- 
lected of  old  accounts  due  and  of  the  levies 
that  year,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  per- 
manent school  fund,  the  sum  of  $402,396.87, 
which  he  duly  apportioned  and  distributed.  In 
1888  he  collected  and  distributed  $390,564.88;  in 
1889,  $313,928.52;  in  1890,  $314,600.10;  in  1891, 
$374,019.71.  To  keep  the  accounts  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive financial  system  as  the  Auditor  is  obliged 
to  maintain  requires  some  seven  clerks,  who  are 
constantly  engaged,  being  the  largest  force  in 
any  department  of  the  State  Government.  The 
number  of  books,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
clerks,  is  constantly  increasing  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  State.  The  Insurance 
Department  is  also  under  the  Auditor’s  control, 
and  this  important  branch  of  the  fiduciary  man- 
agement is  in  the  hands  of  M.  H.  Dyer,  who  ex- 
amines every  company,  both  life  and  fire,  seeking 
to  do  business  in  the  State  or  incorporated  by 
the  State.  The  assets,  financial  standing,  and 
business  credentials  generally  have  to  be  satis- 
factory, or  the  Auditor  withholds  his  license,  as 
a protection  to  the  public.  The  Auditor  is  the 
highest-salaried  official  of  the  State  next  to  the 
Governor,  and  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  the 
position  imposes  continued  thought  and  care 
upon  the  incumbent  who  attends  to  its  duties 
unsparingly.  Every  collector  of  State  revenue, 
including  the  clerks  of  the  Circuit  Courts  and  the 
sheriffs  and  other  county  officials,  must  report  all 
dues,  fines,  penalties,  and  other  public  moneys  to 
the  Auditor ; failing  to  do  which  the  Code  pro- 
vides : “ If  any  sheriff  or  collector  fail  to  pay  as 
required  by  the  last  section,  the  Auditor  may  pro- 
ceed against  him  for  the  collection  of  the  amount 
due,  as  provided  in  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of 
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the  Code.”  Every  official  failing  to  pay  as  re- 
quired " shall  be  charged  with  the  interest  on 
the  amount  in  arrears  from  the  time  it  ought  to 
have  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  per  cent  per  annum.”  Mr.  Duffy’s  cred- 
itable record  as  Auditor,  which  is  universally 
conceded  throughout  the  State,  may  be  said  to 
result  from  the  diligence  and  persistency  with 
which  he  has  followed  up  the  sources  of  rev- 
enue; never  flagging  in  his  pursuit  of  delin- 
quents, and  never  sparing  himself  labor  and 
pains  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  the 
details  and  routine  of  his  department.  His  ad- 
ministration will  always  stand  as  an  example 
of  faithful  and  efficient  public  service  ren- 
dered to  his  State  and  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  to  his  Chief  Clerk, 
W.  A.  Cracroft,  and  associates  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  largely  due  the  highly  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  State’s  business  under  Gov- 
ernor Fleming’s  administration  and  of  the  Treas- 
urer’s resources  for  meeting  the  ends  of  the 
State  Government  at  this  writing,  which  are  in 
a most  flourishing  condition  and  indicative  of  a 
prosperous  future.  Both  in  official  and  com- 
mercial life  Mr.  Duffy  is  conspicuous  for  his 
integrity  and  his  entire  devotion  to  his  duties. 
Genial  and  warm-hearted,  with  a characteristic 
quiet  vein  of  humor,  he  is  vastly  popular.  De- 
votedly attached  to  his  friends,  he  receives  from 
them  affectionate  appreciation  of  his  many  and 
sterling  qualities.  In  1870  Mr.  Duffy  married 
Miss  Margaret  Duffy,  daughter  of  Owen  and 
Ann  Duffy,  of  Nicholas  County,  W.  Va.,  who 
died  in  1877  without  issue.  In  her  loss  Mr. 
Duffy  sustained  a deep  affliction,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  add  that  this  devotion  was  mutual. 


ALFRED  CALDWELL. 

HON.  ALFRED  CALDWELL,  a well-known 
lawyer  and  for  four  terms  Mayor  of  Wheeling, 
later  United  States  Consul  to  Honolulu,  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  The  first  settlement  in  the  beautiful 
country  about  Wheeling  Creek  was  made  by 
James  Caldwell,  the  elder,  in  1772.  By  virtue 
of  two  land  patents  he  took  possession  of  eight 
hundred  acres  of  land.  His  native  energy  was 


evident,  for  in  five  years  we  find  him  Justice  of 
the  County  Court.  He  had  a numerous  family, 
all  of  whom  seemed  to  have  inherited  his  energy 
and  success.  One  of  them,  John,  was  present 
at  Fort  Henry  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  but 
escaped  to  practise  for  many  years  his  profes- 
sion of  surveyor.  Another,  Joseph,  bore  arms 
for  his  country  in  1812,  and  afterward  for  many 
years  directed  the  fortunes  of  the  Wheeling 
Exchange  Bank,  dying  in  1864  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four.  Yet  another,  Alexander, 
was  the  first  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  Western  Virginia.  Of  his  daugh- 
ters, Jane  Relfe  married  Dr.  Linn,  of  Missouri ; 
the  other  was  Elizabeth  Williamson.  James 
Caldwell,  the  younger,  is  the  one  with  whom 
we  are  chiefly  concerned,  for  he  was  the  father 
of  Alfred  Caldwell,  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 
He  was  a man  of  conspicuous  energy.  While 
yet  young  he  removed  to  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio, 
and  there  soon  amassed  a fortune  in  business. 
In  1825  Ohio  sent  him  to  represent  her  in  Con- 
gress. He  had  seven  children,  viz. : Elizabeth, 
who  married  Stephen  Caldwell,  of  Philadelphia ; 
Theresa,  who  married  John  H.  Langhorne,  of 
Marysville,  Ky. ; Joseph  Caldwell,  Jr. ; James 
Caldwell,  Jr.,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio;  Samuel 
Caldwell,  now  practising  medicine  in  Illinois; 
Ann  Caldwell,  who  married  Dr.  Chaloner,  of 
Philadelphia;  and  Alfred  Caldwell,  the  elder,  of 
whom  we  write.  Alfred  Caldwell  was  bom  at 
St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  on  June  4,  1817.  He  was 
educated  at  Washington  College,  graduating 
thence  in  1836.  He  then  entered  the  Law  De- 
partment at  Harvard,  and  when  he  departed  two 
years  later  his  diploma  bore  the  honored  names 
of  Simon  Greenleaf,  Josiah  Quincy,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  who,  born  a child  of  the 
Revolution,  lived  long  enough  to  denounce  the 
War  of  Secession,  and  Joseph  Story,  whose 
fame,  like  his  learning  and  his  eloquence,  sim- 
ple, massive,  and  splendid,  no  time  can  deny. 
Ushered  into  professional  and  public  life  by 
three  such  names,  and  gifted  with  no  common 
endowments  of  character  and  ability,  he  soon 
took  a leading  position  at  the  bar.  His  gifts 
and  powers  were  of  a practical  order,  and  with 
a lavish  hand  he  devoted  them  to  local  services 
and  to  the  State  at  large.  The  public  was  not 
slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  his  labors,  and  in 
the  year  1850  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Wheel- 
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ing,  and  re-elected  the  following  year.  In  1856 
he  was  again  elected  Mayor,  and  no  one  ever 
filled  that  high  office  with  more  honor  to  him- 
self or  a larger  benefit  to  the  community.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  circumstances  called  forth 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  his  fearless 
independence  of  character  and  his  possession  of 
that  judicial  calmness  and  impartiality  needed 
in  great  crises.  Strong  underlying  principles 
and  agencies  were  then  at  work  gathering  head, 
until  a few  years  later  their  explosion  shook 
the  continent.  The  Republican  party  was  at 
that  time  born  into  public  life  there.  A mob, 
headed  by  Bolivar  Ward,  burst  in  upon  the  first 
meeting  of  the  party  and  with  violence  dispersed 
it.  Justly  indignant,  the  Mayor  had  the  manli- 
ness to  face  popular  clamor.  He  threw  the 
aegis  of  his  character  and  his  office  over  the 
persecuted  party,  and  proclaimed  aloud  the 
primal  and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  discussion.  It  was  no 
slight  matter  at  that  time  and  in  that  place  to 
maintain  that  the  Republican  party  had  stand- 
ing-place within  the  boundaries  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This,  however,  he  did,  and  when  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  that  year  as  a Free-Soiler  he 
stood  true  to  his  principles,  and  was  long  the  only 
Virginian  of  note  who  opposed  the  principles  of 
secession.  His  deeply  rooted  conviction  was 
proof  against  remonstrance  and  even  against 
the  social  ostracism  which  threatened  him  and 
his.  The  public  sense,  however,  of  his  worth 
and  integrity  survived  these  differences,  and  in 
i860  he  attended,  as  Chairman  of  the  Virginian 
delegation,  that  famous  Convention  in  Chicago 
which  in  the  face  of  the  rising  tempest  placed 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  helm.  Shortly  after 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Caldwell  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  post  of  United  States 
Consul  at  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  There  he  resided  for  six  years — 
years  of  peace  and  happiness,  in  those  far-off 
Southern  climes,  where  the  loneliness  of  exile 
was  tempered  by  a sense  of  duty  and  cheered 
by  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  of  his  children, 
three  of  whom  were  bom  in  Honolulu.  After 
six  years  of  faithful  service  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  settled  down  again  at 
Wheeling,  but  in  the  following  spring,  on  May 
3,  1868,  he  died,  sincerely  mourned  by  citizens 
of  every  party  and  by  every  member  of  that 


profession  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  an 
honored  member.  He  was  married  August  16, 
1839,  to  Martha,  daughter  of  George  Baird,  then 
of  Wheeling,  later  of  Washington,  Pa.,  and  by 
this  union  had  the  following  children : George  B. 
Caldwell ; Annie,  wife  of  Judge  George  E. 
Boyd,  of  Wheeling;  Jennie  W.,  widow  of  Lieut. 
Thomas  T.  Dougherty,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  now  residing  at  Paris;  Alfred  Caldwell; 
Harry  Caldwell,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  engaged  in 
real  estate;  Catharine  W.,  wife  of  Frank  W. 
Farrar,  now  residing  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. ; Elinor 
B.,  in  Paris;  Martha  T.,  of  Washington,  Pa. 
His  first  wife  died  in  1859,  and  on  August  16, 
i860,  Mr.  Caldwell  married  Alice  Wheat,  of 
Wheeling.  To  them  were  bom  five  children, 
viz. : Joseph  Caldwell,  of  Chicago;  Fannie  W., 
wife  of  F.  B.  Hempstone,  of  Washington  City; 
James  Caldwell,  of  St.  Paul;  Alice  B.,  wife  of 
George  B.  Atkinson,  of  Washington  City;  and 
Maud,  of  Corning,  Iowa. 


GEORGE  B.  CALDWELL. 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  CALDWELL,  a well- 
known  lawyer  and  public  man  of  Wheeling 
(son  of  the  foregoing),  was  born  August  i,  1840. 
He  was  educated,  as  his  father  had  been,  at 
Washington  College,  and  graduating  thence  in 
1859,  immediately  embraced  the  profession  of 
the  law.  But  stirring  times  were  at  hand,  and 
the  first  shock  of  war  found  him  a private  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  he  so  served  for 
fourteen  months,  first  in  the  Twelfth  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry  for  three  months,  then  in  the  One 
Hundredth  Pennsylvania,  known  as  the  “ Round- 
heads.”  He  became  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Twelfth  West  Virginia  Infantry  (receiving  his 
commission  from  Governor  Pierpont),  and  sub- 
sequently First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant.  He 
served  under  good  soldiers — Milroy,  Crooks, 
Hunter,  Sheridan,  Butler,  and  Grant — to  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition to  South  Carolina  and  in  the  battles  and 
campaigns  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  front 
of  Richmond,  Hunter’s  raid,  and  many  minor 
engagements,  and  was  brevetted  by  the  Presi- 
dent Captain,  Major,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct,  especially 
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at  the  desperate  battle  of  Piedmont,  where  his 
horse  was  so  badly  disabled  by  a shell  that  it 
was  killed  immediately  by  shooting  in  the  head, 
to  relieve  it  of  useless  suffering.  Referring  to 
this  engagement  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  of 
June  20,  1864,  in  an  editorial  said: 

“ George  B.  Caldwell,  of  this  city.  Adjutant  of 
the  Twelfth  Regiment,  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  at  the  battle  of  Piedmont  by  a shell.  With 
his  usual  good  fortune  the  little  Adjutant 
escaped.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  list 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Eleventh 
Regiment  which  we  publish  this  morning.  He 
pays  a glorious  tribute  to  our  brave  boys — 
especially  to  Corporal  Joseph  S.  Holstead,  who 
won  the  admiration  of  friends  and  foes  by  his 
matchless  valor,  and  who  fell  dead  with  the 
colors  in  his  hand  on  the  enemy’s  parapets.” 

Like  thousands  of  other  brave  men  in  both 
hosts,  when  war’s  alarms  were  over  Mr.  Cald- 
well returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  pursued  it  with  the  same  ardor  as  he  had 
fought  for  honors  on  the  battle-field.  An  enthu- 
siastic Republican,  influential  with  his  party, 
and  having  been  for  many  years  Assistant 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Caldwell  was  nominated  in  1880  for 
Attorney-General,  but  his  party’s  entire  ticket 
was  defeated.  Again,  in  1888,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit. 
He  was  elected  member  of  the  City  Council  of 
Wheeling  in  1885  and  re-elected  in  1887,  and 
was  City  Solicitor  for  two  years,  1887-88.  Mr. 
Caldwell  belongs  to  Holiday  Post,  G.  A.  R. 
On  June  28,  1866,  Mr.  Caldwell  married  Miss 
Sue  M.  Smith ; he  has  had  five  children,  three 
of  whom  survive,  viz..  Perry  M.,  one  of  the  first 
six  in  the  graduating  class  of  Yale,  1889 ; Martha 
and  Sue.  Previous  to  her  marriage  Mrs.  Cald- 
well was  the  heroine  of  an  adventure  which  had 
well-nigh  ended  disastrously.  Like  others  of 
her  sex,  her  sympathies  were  strong  and  ardent, 
and  danger  added  the  touch  of  romance  that 
alone  was  wanting.  Watching  his  opportunity, 
a half-brother  of  hers,  in  command  of  a Con- 
federate iron-clad  ram  on  the  James  River, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Richmond,  would  man 
a boat  with  five  or  six  soldiers,  and  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  take  a boat-load  of  tobacco  to  a 
rendezvous  where  Miss  Smith  was  in  waiting. 
This  tobacco  was  to  be  exchanged  for  gray  cloth 
for  uniforms  or  other  requisites  for  the  South- 
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ern  armies.  Many  times  successful,  the  ruse 
was  at  last  betrayed  by  negroes,  and  in  the  con- 
flict which  followed  the  officer  and  one  man 
only  were  left  living.  General  B.  F.  Butler 
was  then  in  command.  He  ordered  the  arrest 
of  Miss  Smith  and  her  trial.  She  was  confined 
in  the  Hygeia  Hotel  for  some  time.  Happily 
circumstances  and  the  tact  and  resources  of 
Hon.  Joseph  Segar,  her  counsel,  afterward 
United  States  Senator  for  Virginia,  saved  her. 
The  soldiers  who  seized  the  boat  had  confiscated 
its  cargo,  but  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  the 
quartermaster’s  department,  had  themselves 
with  their  comrades  enjoyed  the  contraband. 
This  Mr.  Segar  learned.  He  at  once  sought 
them  out,  and  by  judicious  manipulation  and  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  consequences  of  their  in- 
fraction of  the  military  code,  secured  their  ab- 
sence from  the  trial.  Miss  Smith  was  released 
on  parole  to  await  permission  to  leave  Accomac 
County.  But  the  orders  never  came,  nor  did  she 
wait  them  long.  She  is  the  wife  now  of  a 
veteran  of  the  Northern  army,  her  half-brother 
is  now  an  Episcopalian  divine,  and  all  is  peace. 
Colonel  Caldwell,  despite  his  protracted  army 
experience,  is  well  preserved  in  health,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  in  his  physical  and  mental 
prime.  He  is  below  medium  height,  but  of  well- 
knit,  symmetrical  figure.  A vigorous  and  logi- 
cal speaker,  he  is  specially  potent  on  the  plat- 
form of  public  assemblies  and  political  meetings, 
and  enjoys  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens  irrespective  of  party  politics. 


ALFRED  CALDWELL,  JR. 

HON.  ALFRED  CALDWELL,  JR.,  ex- 
Attorney-General  of  West  Virginia,  brother  of 
the  foregoing,  and  forming  with  him  the  firm 
of  Caldwell  & Caldwell,  counsellors  at  law,  was 
born  July  14,  1847,  at  Wheeling.  His  educa- 
tion was  diversified  and  of  the  highest  order. 
Attending  first  at  Professor  Harding’s  Academy 
and  at  West  Liberty,  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  Honolulu  and  there  entered  at  Oahu  College. 
In  1864  he  returned  home  and  entered  Yale, 
where  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
in  1867.  He  then  returned  to  Wheeling  and 
began  the  study  of  law  under  his  distinguished 
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father,  who  had  just  returned  from  Honolulu. 
In  the  following  spring,  however,  the  hand  of 
death  removed  the  gifted  father.  The  son  then 
pursued  his  studies,  passed  his  examination  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1868,  soon  after  reaching  his  majority, 
and  speedily  attained  to  high  distinction  as  an 
advocate  in  all  the  higher  courts.  Mr.  Caldwell 
has  been  eminently  successful  both  in  his  pro- 
fession and  as  a public  official.  He  served  as 
Clerk  of  the  First  Branch  of  the  City  Council 
of  Wheeling  from  1869  to  1875,  when  he  re- 
signed and  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  for 
two  years.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Sec- 
ond Branch  of  the  Council  1879-80  and  City 
Solicitor  for  two  years,  1881-82.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  First  Branch  of  the  Council  for 
two  years,  1884-86.  In  1884  he  was  elected 
Attorney-General  of  West  Virginia,  a position 
he  has  filled  with  conspicuous  ability  and  with 
so  much  saisfactibn  that  in  1888  he  was  re- 
elected. In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Caldwell 
is  of  medium  height  and  rotund  figure,  and 
looks  young  for  one  of  his  age  and  experi- 
ence. He  is  a brilliant  and  graceful  speaker, 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  popular  leaders 
in  the  Democratic  party  of  his  State.  On  Sep- 
tember 14,  1871,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  married  to 
Miss  Laura  E.,  daughter  of  William  S.  and 
Priscilla  J.  Goshorn,  of  Wheeling,  and  eight  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  them.  Their  names 
are:  William  G.,  Jane  G.,  Laura  B.,  Helen  B., 
Martha  B.,  Mary,  Alfred,  and  Isabel  G.  Like 
his  brother,  George  B.,  Mr.  Caldwell  is  promi- 
nent in  society,  and  joins  with  his  estimable 
wife  in  the  hospitalities  and  entertainments  of 
Wheeling’s  noted  people. 


THOMAS  BROWN. 

THOMAS  BROWN,  a prominent  lawyer  and 
representative  citizen  of  Kingwood  and  Preston 
County,  son  of  James  and  Rachel  Brown,  was 
born  on  Christmas,  1802.  He  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  a classical  education,  attending  the 
classical  school  at  Morgantown  taught  by  the 
celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Fairchild,  and  was 
said  to  be  the  best  Latin  scholar  in  the  county 
at  that  time.  Upon  leaving  school  he  turned 


his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law,  reading 
with  his  brother,  William  G.  Brown,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  September,  1824.  He 
soon  built  up  an  extensive  practice  at  home, 
and  practised  besides  in  the  courts  of  Barbour, 
Tucker,  and  Randolph.  Mr.  Brown  was  a prom- 
inent man  in  Preston,  and  was  always  alive 
to  and  deeply  interested  in  every  enterprise 
for  the  advancement  of  his  county.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  great 
Northwestern  Turnpike.  He  married  Miss 
Ellen  S.,  daughter  of  Alexander  Smith,  of  Fort 
Pendleton.  He  died  November  13,  1867,  lea\- 
ing  nine  children:  Linnie  S.,  wife  of  Judge 
Dille;  Delia  J.,  wife  of  W.  P.  Totten,  Esq.,  of 
Oakland,  Md. ; James  A.,  an  attorney  of  the 
Kingwood  bar ; General  George  W. , now  a resi- 
dent of  Grafton  and  a quartermaster-general 
during  the  Rebellion;  Thomas  P.  R.,  prose- 
cuting attorney  at  Phillipi;  John  Hoye,  for  a 
long  time  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
Kingwood;  Lieutenant  R.  M.  G.,  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  steamer  Alarm  on 
the  coasts  of  Europe ; Charles  Edgar,  an  attor- 
ney-at-law  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati ; and  Mary 
E.,  wife  of  Joseph  Moreland,  Esq.,  a lawyer  of 
Morgantown,  Mr.  Brown  bore  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  and  safest  chancery 
lawyers  of  his  day.  Politically  he  was  a 
Democrat  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  school.  In 
religious  belief  he  was  a Presbyterian,  and  was 
an  exemplary  elder  in  that  church.  The  en- 
graving accompanying  this  sketch  does  not  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Brown’s  personal  appearance,  the 
original  from  which  it  was  made  being  taken 
when  he  was  in  very  ill  health.  His  familiar 
face  was  long  missed  at  the  bar,  of  which  he 
was  a leading  and  one  of  the  oldest  members. 
He  was  no  office-holder,  never  aspiring  to  or 
holding  an  office  during  his  life.  Mr.  Brown 
sank  to  rest  after  seeing  his  well-loved  county 
attain  a front  rank  in  the  new  State  of  West 
Virginia  by  the  development  and  consumma- 
tion of  many  enterprises,  in  every  one  of 
which  he  had  taken  a deep  interest  from  its 
origin  to  completion.  To  the  foregoing  from 
the  “ History  of  Preston  County”  should  be 
added,  as  a matter  of  record,  that  following 
Mr.  Brown’s  death  the  bar  of  Kingwood  and 
Morgantown  and  Judge  Dille’s  court  held  a 
special  meeting,  in  which  Judge  R.  L.  Berkshire 
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read  a series  of  resolutions,  prefaced  with  an 
address  extolling  the  high  character  and  pro- 
fessional accomplishments  of  the  deceased  law- 
yer. The  resolutions  were  concurred  in  by 
Judge  Dille  and  ordered  to  be  inscribed  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  court. 


JAMES  A.  BROWN. 

HON.  JAMES  ALEXANDER  BROWN,  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  representative  citizen  of 
Kingwood,  who  was  a member  of  the  first 
Wheeling  Convention  and  for  several  years 
filled  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Pres- 
ton County,  was  born  on  the  nth  day  of  June, 
1837,  and  has  always  resided  on  the  lot  on  which 
his  present  residence  now  stands.  He  was  bred 
a lawyer,  his  father,  Thomas  Brown,  having 
been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
chancery  lawyers  of  his  day  (see  preceding 
sketch).  Mr.  Brown  was  graduated  from  Wash- 
ington College,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  and  took 
a course  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
studied  law  under  the  tutelage  of  his  father  and 
the  Hon.  John  A.  Dille,  at  one  time  Judge  of 
this  judicial  circuit,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1859.  About  the  time  of  his  admission 
to  the  bar  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  promi- 
nence in  life,  the  clouds  of  sectional  dissension 
were  gathering  which  finally  burst  forth  into 
the  greatest  internecine  conflict  of  the  world’s 
history.  He  made  many  speeches  for  the 
Union,  against  secession,  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  for  the  embryo  State  and  its  pro- 
posed Constitution.  He  was  numbered  among 
the  intrepid  Union  leaders  who  so  notoriously 
encountered  the  able  and  well-girded  chieftains 
of  secession  in  Preston  County  during  the  stir- 
ring scenes  and  excitements  of  1861.  As  a 
member  of  the  now  historic  convention  held  at 
Wheeling  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1861,  he  took 
a prominent  and  leading  part.  He  was  elected 
Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Preston  County,  to  All 
a vacancy,  and  served  from  1861  to  1864,  and 
held  the  same  office  by  appointment  in  1875-76. 
Mr.  Brown  was  never  considered  sound  on  the 
slavery  question  by  some  of  his  friends  who 
favored  the  “ divine  institution.”  Having 
boarded  at  the  same  hotel  and  associated  much 


with  Samuel  McFarland,  a distinguished  aboli- 
tionist, who  was  afterward  his  party’s  candidate 
for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Gerrit 
Smith,  he  early  imbibed  his  views  and  was  hos- 
tile to  slavery  from  the  day,  as  a college  boy, 
he  shook  hands  with  the  author  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  Yet  during  the  dark  days  of  recon- 
struction, as  it  was  termed,  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
Liberal,  believing  that  the  friends  of  the  Union 
cause  should  be  more  generous  toward  their 
erring  brethren  than  was  indicated  by  the  pro- 
nounced policy  of  his  party,  which  was  then  in 
power.  In  1880  he  received  the  nomination  for 
Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit  by  acclama- 
tion. In  the  canvass  he  proved  much  stronger 
than  his  party  and  came  near  being  elected. 
Mr.  Brown,  as  his  friends  have  always  claimed, 
was  treated  unfairly  by  the  managers  of  his 
party  in  1888,  when  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  a 
candidate  before  the  convention  which  made 
the  nomination  for  Circuit  Judge.  Having 
fought  the  battle  of  1880  for  his  party,  when  it 
was  weak,  his  friends  claimed  that  he  should 
have  had  the  nomination  by  acclamation  in  1888 
when  his  party  was  in  the  ascendency.  In  1890 
he  was  a candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and  as  such 
stood  next  to  the  nominee  of  the  Martinsburg 
Convention.  Mr.  Brown,  never  to  the  neglect 
of  his  professional  duties,  but  for  health  and 
recreation,  finds  time  to  operate  a large  farm  he 
owns  near  his  native  town.  He  seems  to  have 
a passion  for  agricultural  pursuits,  enjoys  indi- 
vidual labor  on  his  farm,  and  knows  how  to  make 
farming  pay.  Mr.  Brown  was  married  on  the 
5th  day  of  November,  1868,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Hanna,  of  Frederick  City,  Md.,  who  died  at 
Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  on  December  20,  1881.  His 
married  life  was  a most  happy  one.  He  has 
been  a regular  communicant  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  for  many  years  and  is  liberal  toward 
all  denominations.  As  a man,  both  from  a 
moral  and  a business  point  of  view,  neither  Mr. 
Brown  nor  his  friends  fear  the  fiercest  light  that 
can  be  turned  upon  his  record.  As  a lawyer, 
his  active  practice  of  more  than  thirty  years 
has  given  him  a position  at  the  bar  and  a well- 
known  prominence  in  his  profession  not  usually 
attained  by  the  well-directed  industry  of  an 
ordinary  lifetime.  The  foregoing  sketch  of  Mr. 
Brown,  taken  from  the  Kingwood  Press  of  May 
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I,  1892,  was  accompanied  by  this  editorial  in- 
dorsement : 

“ Old  and  young  will  recognize  the  familiar 
face  of  Hon.  James  A.  Brown,  whose  portrait 
and  picture  is  hung  up  in  the  Press  gallery 
this  issue.  For  over  thirty-two  years  he  has 
been  a leading  lawyer  at  the  Kingwood  bar 
during  which  time  he  has  counselled  with  the 
old,  the  young,  the  rich,  and  the  poor.  Mr. 
Brown  is  public-spirited  and  enjoys  a good 
practice  in  his  chosen  profession — the  bar.  He 
is  urged  by  his  friends  for  the  nomination  of 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a position  he 
neither  seeks  nor  declines,  but  leaves  the  matter 
with  the  party.” 

As  a Union  man,  Mr.  Brown  was  among  the 
few  stalwarts  in  Preston  County  who  fearlessly 
denounced  the  action  of  the  Richmond  Con- 
vention and  gave  the  title  of  “ The  Banner 
County  ” to  Preston  in  the  independent  move- 
ment that  led  to  the  Wheeling  Convention,  of 
which  he  was  an  active  young  member.  In 
those  times  there  were  no  newspapers  in  Pres- 
ton County,  and  Union  sentiments  and  doctrines 
were  communicated  to  the  people  at  public 
meetings  only.  These  assemblings  were  held 
throughout  the  county,  and  among  the  most 
earnest  and  energetic  speakers  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  who,  often  in  the  snow  of 
that  memorable  period,  and  with  a barrel-head 
for  a platform,  enunciated  to  his  fellow-citizens 
the  words  of  patriotism  that  were  so  radically 
the  opposite  of  secession  doctrines  held  at  Rich- 
mond and  throughout  Eastern  Virginia.  A 
thorough  lawyer  by  inclination,  Mr.  Brown  has 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  in  his  native 
town,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Kingwood 
bar  and  has  had  abundant  success.  A gentle- 
man of  social,  kindly  nature  and  devoid  of  all 
duplicity,  Mr.  Brown  has  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  all  who  know  him,  and  is  justly  re- 
garded a good  lawyer  and  a worthy  and  pro- 
gressive citizen  whose  dealings  are  open  and 
honorable  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  At  the 
Republican  State  Convention  held  in  Hunting- 
ton,  in  July,  1892,  Mr.  Brown  was  a favorite 
choice  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  would  have  received  the  nomination, 
in  all  probability,  had  not  the  candidates  for 
Governor  and  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
been  selected  from  his  section  of  the  State, 
thereby  necessitating  a choice  from  the  southern 


tier  of  counties.  Inheriting  a good  name  from 
an  honored  father,  Mr.  Brown  has  zealously 
maintained  the  same  during  his  lifelong  resi- 
dence in  Kingwood,  and  has  many  warm  friends 
in  Preston  and  adjoining  counties  irrespective 
of  political  affiliations. 


JOSEPH  M.  McWhorter. 

HON.  JOSEPH  MARCELLUS  McWHOR- 
TER,  ex- Auditor  of  West  Virginia,  ex-Judge  of 
the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit,  and  prominently 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  State,  was 
born  in  a place  at  the  time  known  as  McWhor- 
ter’s Mills,  seven  miles  north  of  Weston,  Lewis 
County,  Va.,  April  30,  1828.  As  the  name 
indicates,  he  comes  of  good  Scotch-Irish  stock. 
He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Fields  McWhorter,  now 
living  in  Sullivan  County,  Mo.  There  is  much 
that  is  interesting  in  Mr.  McWhorter’s  gene- 
alogy; it  is  therefore  worth  preserving.  The 
family  migrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war  and  first  settled 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  great-grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Henry 
McWhorter,  who  was  the  youngest  of  six  sons, 
James,  Thomas,  John,  Robert,  Gilbert,  and 
Henry.  The  number  of  daughters  in  the  family 
is  not  known.  The  father  died  before  the 
family  were  grown  up,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  put  out  some  of  the  boys  at  service  or  ap- 
prenticeship. The  master  to  whom  Henry  fell 
was  so  unkind  to  him  and  treated  him  so  harshly 
that  before  the  boy  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
ran  away,  joined  the  army,  and  served  through 
the  Revolutionary  war.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Walter  Fields,  a resident  of  New 
Jersey.  After  the  war  he  went  to  the  frontier 
and  settled  on  Hacker’s  Creek,  near  where  the 
town  of  Jane  Lew  is  now  situated.  This  was 
about  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  Indian  war  in 
that  country.  Henry  reared  three  sons,  John, 
Thomas,  and  Walter.  He  died  in  1848  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
Methodist  class-leader,  and  he  was  a consistent 
member  of  that  church  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  son  John  raised  a company  of  sol- 
diers of  which  he  was  captain  and  served  in 
the  War  of  1812.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
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struggle  he  returned  to  his  native  county, 
where  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  continued  to  practise  his  profession  until 
he  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- two. 
He  then  professed  conversion  to  the  Christian 
religion,  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  licensed  a local  preacher,  and  from  that 
period  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  he  occasionally  officiated  in  the 
pulpit.  It  is  a feature  of  this  family  that  many 
of  its  members  have  reached  an  advanced  age. 
John  McWhorter  never  married.  His  brother 
Thomas  married  Delila,  a daughter  of  Samuel 
Stalnaker,  and  they  had  some  four  or  five  chil- 
dren. One  of  these,  a son,  Henry  by  name, 
when  past  the  age  for  enlistment  volunteered 
into  the  United  States  service  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  and  was  killed  in  battle. 
Walter,  the  third  son  of  Henry  and  grandfather 
of  Joseph  M.  McWhorter,  married  Margaret 
Hurst,  a young  lady  of  German  descent.  They 
lived  on  a farm  and  raised  ten  children,  includ- 
ing six  sons,  Fields,  Eli,  Levi,  John  M.,  Wal- 
ter, and  Mansfield,  and  four  daughters,  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  Sarah,  and  Cassa.  The  eldest  son. 
Fields  McWhorter,  married  Margaret  M.  Kes- 
ter,  a daughter  of  Joseph  Kester,  of  Harrison 
County.  Her  father  was  also  a Revolutionary 
soldier  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  A 
matter  worthy  of  note  is  that  Joseph  Kester  was 
the  brother  and  half-brother  of  a family  of 
twenty-seven  children,  twenty-four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  In  the  family  of  Fields  Mc- 
Whorter there  were  four  sons,  J.  M.,  Henry  C., 
John  D.  W.,  and  Walter  F.,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Mary  L.,  Margaret  E.,  and  Sarah  A.  In 
the  year  1833  Fields  McWhorter  moved  West, 
accompanied  by  his  family,  and  settled  in  what 
is  now  Morrow  County,  Ohio.  Here  he  resided 
for  eight  years,  returning  to  his  native  State 
in  the  spring  of  1841.  Joseph  M.  McWhor- 
ter accompanied  the  family  to  Ohio,  being  at 
the  time  of  their  migration  five  years  old, 
and  it  was  in  that  State  that  he  received  the 
first  rude  elements  of  instruction,  such  as  could 
be  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  these 
being  for  the  time  rather  better  than  those  of 
other  Middle  and  Southern  States.  After  his 
family  returned  to  Virginia,  the  opportunities 
for  education  which  were  offered  to  the  boy 
were  much  less  valuable  than  they  had  been 


found  to  be  in  Ohio,  Virginia  having  at  that 
time  no  regular  system  of  public  schools  of  any 
kind,  their  place  being  filled  by  subscription 
schools.  In  these  latter  the  teachers  were  any 
persons  with  a smattering  of  information  who 
could  gather  a sufficient  number  of  pupils  sub- 
scribing each  from  two  dollars  to  two  dollars 
and  a half  for  three  months’  instruction.  Joseph 
was  the  eldest  child  of  the  family,  and  the  three 
next  children  were  daughters.  His  father  pos- 
sessed but  little  means,  and  it  followed  that  the 
care  of  the  family  and  its  support  developed 
upon  him  to  a certain  extent  early  in  his  life. 
The  boy  was  ambitious  and  aspired  to  have  as 
good  and  complete  an  education  as  was  possible, 
and  he  did  not  fail  to  exhaust  such  opportunities 
as  fell  to  him ; so  it  came  about  that  by  the 
time  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was 
very  fairly  instructed  in  all  the  English  branches 
of  learning  as  these  were  then  taught  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  country.  It  chanced 
that  for  a time  the  young  man’s  ambition  was 
guided  in  a military  direction.  This  was 
brought  about  from  the  fact  that  the  since  cele- 
brated “ Stonewall”  Jackson,  who  was  raised  in 
the  same  section  of  country,  graduated  at  West 
Point  and  roused  notions  of  military  success  in 
young  Joseph’s  mind— so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  he  applied,  with  strong  recommendations, 
for  a cadetship  at  the  Military  Academy.  He 
would  doubtless  have  obtained  this  position  but 
that,  on  receiving  the  specifications  and  require- 
ments which  formed  the  law  for  entrance,  he 
discovered  that  at  the  period  when  the  appoint- 
ment would  be  made  he  would  be  about  one 
year  older  than  the  legal  age.  It  is  related  that 
some  of  his  friends  thoughtlessly  suggested  to 
him  to  report  himself  as  being  within  the  age 
required,  but  after  possibly  a slight  struggle 
his  love  of  truth  prevailed  and  he  made  no 
further  effort  to  obtain  the  appointment.  Mr. 
McWhorter  now  began  to  teach  school  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  seasons,  occupying  him- 
self in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  between  the 
years  1851  and  1856  in  working  on  his  father’s 
farm.  In  the  latter  year,  in  March,  the  organi- 
zation of  Roane  County  having  been  effected, 
he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  that  county.  Two 
months  later  an  election  took  place  and  he  was 
elected,  by  a handsome  majority,  to  fill  the 
same  position  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of 
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that  period,  a general  election  taking  place 
throughout  the  State,  Mr.  McWhorter  was  again 
a candidate,  with  six  others,  for  the  same  office, 
and  was  elected  by  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  majority  over  the  next  highest  candidate. 
This  was  in  1858,  and  he  was  also  Deputy  Clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  performing  nearly  all  the 
duties  of  both  offices.  As  this  was  Mr.  Mc- 
Whorter’s first  experience  of  the  kind,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  not  only  to  give  strict  atten- 
tion to  his  duties,  but  to  study  and  work  with 
constant  assiduity  in  order  that  he  might  not 
fail  in  any  part  of  them,  and  he  very  soon  be- 
came proficient  in  all  that  appertained  to  his 
positions.  Before  his  time  of  service  expired 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out.  It  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  McWhorter  had  been  for  a year 
or  two  captain  of  a company  in  the  State  militia 
and  he  therefore  had  some  military  experience, 
while  his  old  aspirations  no  doubt  pressed  him 
to  enter  the  service  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
As  with  so  many  others  in  the  border  States,  the 
question  whether  to  tie  to  his  State  or  to  the 
Union  became  one  of  great  gravity  for  him  to 
consider.  He  was  not  only  a native  and  citizen 
of  Virginia,  but  he  held  office  under  the  county 
government,  and  most  of  the  officers  of  the 
county  declared  their  intention  of  adhering  to 
the  cause  of  the  State,  while  even  a majority  of 
the  officers  of  the  militia  had  formed  a similar 
determination.  Mr.  McWhorter  had  decided 
political  opinions:  he  believed  the  union  of 
States  constituted  a nation  of  people.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  a Whig,  and  no  doubt  the  policy 
taught  by  that  party  had  much  to  do  in  shaping 
his  course  in  the  nation’s  struggle  for  existence. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  institution  of  human 
slavery,  considering  it  repugnant  to  the  very 
spirit  of  the  American  Government  and  its  in- 
stitutions. He  was  a man  of  convictions  and 
swayed  only  by  what  he  believed  to  be  right 
and  for  the  true  welfare  of  the  whole  country, 
and  he  therefore  stood  firmly  by  the  Union  and 
without  experiencing  a doubt  as  to  its  ultimate 
ability  to  put  down  the  Rebellion.  It  followed 
from  the  nature  of  the  man  that  he  was  ready 
to  do  anything  in  his  power  to  aid  the  cause 
with  which  he  cast  in  his  lot.  A company  of 
State  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Union  being 
formed,  Mr.  McWhorter  joined  it  as  a private, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  during  the  year 


1861.  He  saw  plenty  of  active  service,  as  the 
company  to  which  he  belonged  was  under  severe 
fire  on  three  different  occasions.  On  one  of 
these  they  were  surrounded  by  at  least  three 
times  their  own  number,  who  besieged  them  in 
their  roughly  fortified  position  during  nearly  a 
week.  At  length  a force  of  twenty-four  volun- 
teers made  a sally  during  the  night  and  surprised 
a camp  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  completely 
discomfited,  one  of  the  Confederates  being 
killed,  several  wounded,  and  a number  of  pris- 
oners made,  while  the  wounding  of  one  man  in 
the  State  troops  was  the  only  casualty  on  that 
side.  This  attack  resulted  in  raising  the  siege, 
and  Federal  soldiers  coming  up,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  State  companies  joined  the  Union 
forces.  Two  of  these  companies  were  formed 
for  the  Ninth  Regiment  Virginia  Infantry  and 
one  for  the  Eleventh  Regiment.  At  the  time  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Mr.  McWhorter 
packed  up  his  official  records  and  hid  them  in 
the  house  of  a Union  man  in  the  country,  and 
there  they  remained  until  a reorganization  of 
the  civil  authorities  was  effected.  In  May, 

1862,  the  government  as  reorganized  was  at  the 
city  of  Wheeling,  and  an  election  being  held,  a 
Union  man,  James  H.  Brown,  of  Kanawha 
County,  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
and  J.  M.  McWhorter  Clerk  of  the  same  court, 
and  the  records  were  brought  to  the  court- 
house. Only  one  term  of  the  court  was  held, 
however,  for  the  place  was  raided  by  Confeder- 
ate cavalry  and  the  record  of  proceedings  of  the 
term  of  court  just  closed  was  cut  out  and  de- 
stroyed. Otherwise  the  records  were  not  dis- 
turbed. On  January  i,  1863,  President  Lincoln 
signed  the  bill  by  which  West  Virginia  became 
a separate  State.  Mr.  McWhorter  was  elected 
from  Roane  County  to  the  first  Legislature  con- 
vened at  Wheeling,  June  20,  1863.  He  was 
soon  appointed  a member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  in  his  committee  work  and 
generally  in  his  legislative  career  his  course  on 
the  necessarily  momentous  questions  raised  by 
the  condition  of  the  country  was  such  as  to 
claim  and  hold  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Meanwhile  he  was  not  swayed  by  party  preju- 
dice or  feeling  against  his  views  of  the  right; 
an  instance  showing  this  being  his  opposition 
to  and  vote  against  the  prescription  of  the  “ test 
oath”  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional, 
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as  the  organic  law  of  the  State  prescribed  the 
oath  to  be  taken,  and  his  position  was  that  the 
Legislature  had  not  the  power  to  prescribe 
another ; and  while  all  the  members  of  his  party 
sustained  and  supported  it,  he  opposed  it.  No 
one  doubted  his  loyalty  to  his  party,  however. 
Another  instance  was  the  action  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Whorter on  the  matter  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  election  days,  which  had  become  a 
very  serious  abuse,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a voter  led  to  the  polls  in  such  a condi- 
tion of  intoxication  as  to  be  unable  to  read  the 
names  on  his  ticket  or  vote  intelligently.  Mr. 
McWhorter  succeeded  in  procuring  the  passage 
of  a law  prohibiting  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  election  days  and  making  it  a penal 
offence  for  any  one  to  offer  them  to  voters,  and 
this  law  has  remained  in  force  in  West  Virginia 
ever  since.  Soon  after  the  Legislature  con- 
vened the  Confederate  General  John  Morgan 
made  a raid  through  Kentucky,  crossed  the 
Ohio  River  into  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  thence 
into  the  State  of  Ohio.  His  object  then  seemed 
to  be  to  recross  and  get  back  to  his  own  terri- 
tory through  West  Virginia.  A portion  of  his 
command  succeeded  in  crossing  at  Briffington’s 
Island,  but  the  principal  part  of  his  command 
was  forced  to  seek  a crossing  higher  up  the 
river.  Great  excitement  was  produced  all  along 
the  border,  for  it  was  unknown  where  his  next 
attempt  at  crossing  would  be  made.  Many 
thought  the  bridge  at  Wheeling  was  his  objec- 
tive point.  A company  was  organized,  com- 
posed principally  of  members  of  the  Legislature, 
that  manned  a boat.  They  had  two  pieces  of 
artillery  on  board,  and  with  bales  of  hay  as  a 
barricade  and  each  member  armed  with  an 
Enfield  rifle,  they  started  up  the  river  to  pre- 
vent his  crossing.  Gunboats  were  horrors  to 
the  common  soldier,  and  as  their  boat,  manned 
as  it  was,  passed  for  a gunboat,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  effective  in  its  object  if  it  had 
been  a regular  gunboat  than  what  it  was.  Mor- 
gan and  his  command  kept  away  from  the  river 
until  he  was  captured  with  his  forces.  Mr.  Mc- 
Whorter has  a regular  discharge  from  this  com- 
pany, in  which  he  feels  a pride.  When  the  war 
broke  out.  Fields  McWhorter,  father  of  J.  M., 
enlisted  in  the  army,  joining  the  Twenty-third 
Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  during 
the  entire  war,  although  over  age,  and  was  in 
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the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Two  of  Mr.  McWhorter’s 
brothers  also  enlisted  and  served  in  the  Ninth 
Virginia  Volunteer  Infantry,  Captain  H.  C.  and 
Walter  F.  The  latter  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Lloyd’s  Mountain,  in  1864.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  Legislature  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  McWhorter  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary. 
The  county  jail  at  Wheeling  had  been  adopted 
as  the  penitentiary  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
condition  of  the  institution  was  such  that  he 
found  he  could  be  of  no  real  service  to  the 
State  in  that  position,  and  he  soon  resigned. 
In  1864,  at  the  Republican  convention  held  in 
Grafton,  Mr.  McWhorter  was  nominated  for 
State  Auditor,  and  was  not  only  elected  to  that 
high  position  in  the  fall,  but  was  re-elected  for 
a second  term  in  1866.  In  1868  he  declined  a 
renomination  and  also  declined  standing  as  a 
candidate  for  the  governorship  of  the  State, 
though  strongly  backed  up  by  his  political  and 
personal  friends  and  by  so  powerful  a news- 
paper as  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer.  In  the 
winter  of  1869  the  West  Virginia  Insurance 
Company  was  organized,  and  Mr.  McWhorter 
was  elected  its  Secretary  and  filled  the  posi- 
tion until  March,  1870,  when,  the  resignation 
of  Judge  Harrison  leaving  a vacancy  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  he  was  appointed  to  that  po- 
sition, the  circuit  comprising  the  counties  of 
Greenbrier,  Monroe,  Nicholas,  and  Pocahontas. 
In  August,  1869,  Mr.  McWhorter  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  wife,  who  died,  leaving  to 
his  care  a family  of  seven  small  children.  On 
receiving  his  appointment  as  Circuit  Judge,  he 
removed  to  the  town  of  Lewisburg,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  Judge  McWhorter’s  term  of 
office  expired  January  i,  1873,  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  county  of  Greenbrier, 
where  he  also  practised  his  profession,  as  well 
as  in  the  adjoining  counties,  and  with  marked 
success  and  general  popularity.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  he  was  successful  in  infusing  new  life 
into  the  system  of  education,  making  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  causing  it  to  be  gen- 
erally sustained.  Judge  McWhorter  has  been 
named  frequently  as  a candidate  for  Congress, 
and  was  indeed  nominated  by  one  Republican 
convention,  but  was  despoiled  of  the  nomination 
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through  factious  troubles  in  the  convention,  but 
the  large  Democratic  majority  in  that  district 
made  the  position  not  worth  contending  for. 
Judge  McWhorter  was  appointed  by  President 
Garfield  Postmaster  at  Lewisburg,  and  indeed 
both  before  and  during  the  war  he  filled  that 
office  at  Spencer,  Roane  County.  In  all  posi- 
tions in  which  he  has  been  placed  Judge  Mc- 
Whorter has  done  credit  to  himself  and  satisfied 
his  constituents  and  the  public.  While  a 
thorough  upholder  of  the  organic  rights  of  the 
States,  he  believes  firmly  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  United  States  Government.  In  1892  Judge 
McWhorter  received  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  long  or  twelve-year  term,  and  ran  the  full 
strength  of  his  party,  less  the  Populist  vote  that 
went  out  of  the  Republican  party  during  that 
most  extraordinary  campaign — resulting  in  the 
election  of  the  Democratic  candidate,  who  had 
also  been  nominated  by  the  People’s  or  Populist 
party  for  the  twelve-year  term.  In  his  relig- 
ious belief  Judge  McWhorter  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  Judge 
McWhorter  was  married  twice,  first  to  Julia 
Stalnaker,  of  Harrison  County,  in  1852,  and  to 
them  were  born  ten  children,  eight  sons  and 
two  daughters,:  Alessandro  G.,  bom  April  15, 
1854;  Artemas  W.,  born  June  21,  1855;  Louis 
E.,  born  November  30,  1856;  Virgil  S.,  born 
September  22,  1858,  died  October  29,  1859; 
William  B.,  born  October  i,  1859;  Buell  M., 
born  September  13,  1861,  died  September  12, 
1862 ; Maggie  E.,  born  November  6,  1862 ; Joseph 
C.,  born  February  17,  1864;  Walter  W.,  born 
April  II,  1867,  died  July  i,  1867;  and  Deccie  J., 
bom  December  16,  1868.  Mrs.  McWhorter  died 
August  26,  1869.  On  October  26,  1870,  Mr. 
McWhorter  married  Julia  A.  Kinsley,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Hiram  and  Elsie  L.  Kinsley,  of  Geneva, 
Ohio.  Their  children  are  Emma  L.,  born  No- 
vember 4,  1872;  Jennie  P.,  born  August  3,  1874; 
Kinsley  F.,  born  November  25,  1875,  died 
in  January,  1876;  and  Charles  N.,  born  July  17, 
1877.  Alessandro  G.  McWhorter,  the  eldest 
child  of  the  Judge,  married  Miss  Connie 
Makowicz,  of  Lewisburg,  and  his  second  son, 
Artemas  W.,  married  Libbie  Church,  of  Fresno, 
Cal.,  and  both  of  these  sons  reside  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Louis  E.  married  Emma  Champ,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where  he  is  settled  in  the 


practice  of  law.  William  B.  married  Mattie 
McCleary  and  lives  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Mag- 
gie McWhorter  married  D.  W.  Lewis,  a Welsh- 
man, and  they  live  in  Newport  News,  Va. 
Joseph  C.  married  Miss  Lulu  Dunn  and  lives  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Deccie  J.  married  Claud  L. 
Carr  and  resides  in  Newport  News,  Va.  The 
other  children  are  still  single.  Judge  McWhor- 
ter, who  is  still  in  robust  health,  lives  in  Lewis- 
burg, W.  Va.,  and  enjoys  universal  respect  for 
his  integrity,  his  learning,  and  the  candor  and 
courtesy  of  his  nature.  He  obtains  a large 
share  of  the  legal  business  of  Lewisburg  and  its 
vicinity. 


MARCELLUS  J.  KESTER. 

MARCELLUS  J.  KESTER,  of  Union,  Monroe 
County,  born  in  Harrison  County  (then  Vir- 
ginia) November  23,  1830,  was  a son  of  Conrad 
and  Elizabeth  (Lowther)  Kester.  His  parents 
were  both  born  in  Harrison  County,  his  father 
on  the  3d  of  March,  1803,  and  his  mother  on  the 
loth  of  June,  1810.  She  was  of  the  pioneer 
family  of  Lowthers  which  included  “ Colonel 
William  Lowther,”  delegate  to  the  Convention 
of  the  States  from  Virginia.  She  died  in  Lewis 
County  (then  Virginia)  June  18,  1859.  In 

Jackson  County  (then  Virginia),  May  29,  1856, 
Marcellus  J.  Kester  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Lourania  E.  Dilworth,  who  was  born  in  Har- 
rison County  June  i6,  1832.  Anthony  and 
Mary  Dilworth,  her  parents,  were  bom  in  Har- 
rison County,  and  moved  to  Jackson  County, 
where  Mr.  Dilworth  died  a few  years  since. 
During  the  war  between  the  States  Marcellus 
J.  Kester  was  a Confederate  soldier  in  William 
L.  Jackson’s  cavalry  brigade.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  Monroe  County  in  1867,  was  Clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  is  now  a Commis- 
sioner in  Chancery  of  said  court.  Mr.  Kester 
studied  law  and  practised  his  profession  in 
Jackson  County  until  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities in  1861,  when  he  cast  his  lot  in  with  the 
Confederate  cause.  He  writes  a fine  bold  hand 
and  is  regarded  one  of  the  best  Circuit  Court 
clerks  in  the  State.  He  was  Deputy  Clerk  of 
Monroe  County  Circuit  Court  for  a while  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  during  Judge  Har- 
rison’s term,  and  filled  the  same  position  again 
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from  1870  to  1872,  with  Judge  McWhorter  on 
the  bench  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Kester  was  elected  Clerk  for  the 
term  of  six  years  and  then  re-elected — making 
twelve  years  of  continuous  service  as  Clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Monroe  County.  He  is 
very  amiable  in  disposition,  kind  of  heart,  and 
altogether  is  one  of  the  best  citizens  in  the 
county,  having  the  confidence  of  all  who  know 
him.  Politically  he  is  a Democrat,  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  is  Recording  Stew- 
ard on  the  circuit.  Mr.  Kester  is  a man  of  fine 
literary  taste  and  possesses  a large  and  valua- 
ble library.  His  home,  near  Union,  bears  evi- 
dence of  culture  and  prosperity. 


BENJAMIN  F.  HARLOW. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  HARLOW,  Mayor  of 
Lewisburg,  a well-known  newspaper  editor, 
member  of  three  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions, and  a prominent  citizen,  was  born  near 
Monticello,  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  July  20, 
1835.  He  is  the  son  of  Henry  Martin  Harlow 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  Harlow,  n^e  Hawley.  He 
received  a common-school  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  engaged  to  learn  the  printing 
business  in  Charlottesville,  Va.  At  eighteen  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Farmers' 
Friend,  a weekly  paper  published  in  Union, 
Monroe  County  (then  Virginia).  The  young 
editor  had  won  his  spurs  by  good  work,  which 
had  been  warmly  commended  by  the  public  and 
without  in  the  least  exciting  his  vanity,  yet  it 
had  fired  his  ambition  to  excel  as  a careful  and 
conscientious  writer.  In  1855  he  took  charge 
of  the  Greenbrier  Era,  at  Lewisburg,  which  he 
edited  until  November,  1858,  when  he  removed 
to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  there  took  a position 
on  the  Daily  Bulletin.  In  1859  he  returned  to 
Lewisburg  and  began  the  profession  of  law,  in 
which  he  continued  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  at  which  time  he  enjoyed  quite  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  practice.  (The  Era  ran 
down  and  finally  ceased  publication  in  1861.) 
He  had  read  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Price  while  conducting  that  paper,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1859, 
his  license  being  granted  by  Judge  McKernan 


and  Judge  Caruthers,  afterward  Governor  of 
Tennessee.  When  the  war  began  he  enlisted  as 
a private  in  the  Greenbrier  Cavalry  (Confeder- 
ate), and  was  the  first  prisoner  captured  by  the 
Union  forces  in  Greenbrier  County,  western 
Virginia.  He  was  taken  May  ii,  1862,  by  a 
large  squad  of  cavalry  while  on  scouting  duty, 
and  with  three  others  gave  his  captors  a sharp 
fight,  which  was  warm  while  it  lasted.  He  was 
imprisoned  at  Charleston  and  Wheeling,  then 
at  Camp  Chase  (Ohio),  and  finally  exchanged 
at  Vicksburg  in  the  latter  part  of  1862.  He  re- 
turned to  his  regiment  and  was  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  until  the  close  of  the  war  at  Appo- 
mattox Court-House,  where  he  was  stationed 
when  Sheridan  came  in.  After  the  war  he 
located  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  where  he  remained 
a few  months  contributing  to  the  columns  of 
the  Daily  News.  After  drifting  about  for  awhile 
he  returned  to  his  old  home  at  Lewisburg,  and 
being  unable  to  practise  his  profession  on 
account  of  the  test  oath,  he  established  the 
Greenbrier  Independent  in  1866,  which  he  edited 
and  published  for  nearly  twenty-two  years.  It 
became  a famous  weekly  journal,  truly  inde- 
pendent and  aggressive,  fearlessly  advocating 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  had  an  able  corps 
of  contributors,  who  discussed,  among  other 
topics,  the  obnoxious  and  unjust  " attorney’s 
test  oath  ” with  great  ability  and  learning  for 
several  years,  until  the  repeal  of  all  such  legis- 
lation from  the  statutes  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Greenbrier  Independent  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Dennis  & Argabrite  in  September,  1887,  who 
still  continue  to  maintain  it  as  one  of  the 
best  papers  in  the  State.  After  retiring  from 
journalism  Mr.  Harlow  engaged  in  farming 
and  sheep-raising,  of  which  he  makes  a spe- 
cialty, on  a farm  of  twelve  thousand  acres 
of  blue-grass  land.  He  has  a flock  of  five 
hundred  head  of  improved  stocks  of  Shrop- 
shires  and  Southdowns,  which  breed,  thrive, 
and  do  well  in  the  Greenbrier  valley.  Mr. 
Harlow’s  consistency  and  ability  have  won 
public  confidence,  which  was  manifested  in  his 
selection  as  a Delegate  at  Large  from  the  Third 
District  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
at  Cincinnati  in  r88o,  when  General  Hancock 
was  nominated,  Mr.  Harlow  having  been  an 
original  advocate  of  that  splendid  General. 
Again  in  1884  he  was  elected  Delegate  at  Large 
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for  the  State  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention" at  Chicago,  as  a supporter  of  Grover 
Cleveland.  In  1888  he  was  a Delegate  for  the 
Third  District  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention at  St.  Louis  and  voted  for  Cleveland 
and  Thurman.  At  this  Convention  Mr.  Harlow 
was  appointed  on  the  “ Notification  Committee” 
to  tender  the  results  of  the  Convention  to  the 
candidates,  and  as  such  went  to  Washington 
and  was  officially  and  socially  entertained  at 
the  White  House ; also  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  he 
performed  the  same  pleasant  duty  with  the  rest 
of  the  committee  in  presenting  the  old  Roman, 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  with  his  credentials  as  Vice- 
President  on  the  ticket.  Mr.  Harlow  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Harlow,  and  looks  back 
upon  this  episode  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
experiences  of  his  lifetime.  Mrs.  Harlow,  here 
mentioned,  was  Henrietta  Clay  Renick,  daugh- 
ter of  B.  F.  Renick,  Esq.,  and  a lady  of  many 
graces  and  endearing  qualities.  From  that 
union  twelve  children  were  born,  six  boys  and 
six  girls:  Rose  Belle,  Annie  Virginia,  Henry 
Martin,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Henrietta  Caroline, 
May  Evelyn,  Homer  Holt,  Austin  Harlow  (de- 
ceased), Elizabeth  Spotts,  Marguerite  Skyles, 
Warren,  and  a son  who  died  in  infancy.  Ten 
are  living,  and  the  oldest  son  Henry  is  teller  at 
the  Bank  of  Hinton.  He  is  a graduate  of  Duns- 
more’s  Business  College.  The  eldest  daughter 
married  George  W.  Warren,  Esq.,  late  of  Union, 
W.  Va.,  now  of  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  a practising 
lawyer  of  good  prospects  and  the  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Inde^pendetit  Herald,  located 
at  the  latter  place.  It  is  an  interesting  as  well 
as  a remarkable  fact  that  the  girls  and  boys  of 
this  family  are  in  pairs — first  two  girls  and  then 
two  boys — and  repeat  with  unbroken  regularity. 
Mrs.  Harlow  died  November  4,  1890,  much 
lamented  by  her  husband  and  family  and  her 
many  friends.  In  1884  Mr.  Harlow  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  E.  W.  Wilson  as  a member 
of  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  five  years.  Governor  Wil- 
son attended  three  notable  celebrations  accom- 
panied by  his  staff : the  first  was  the  centennial 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia  in  1887:  second,  the  re- 
union of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  at  Galli- 
polis,  Ohio,  1889:  third,  in  the  same  year,  the 
Washington  Centennial  in  New  York — all  inter- 


esting occasions  of  historical  importance.  Colo- 
nel Harlow  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as 
Mayor  of  Lewisburg ; the  last  election  was  unani- 
mous, there  being  no  opposing  candidate.  The 
historic  old  city  of  which  he  is  the  chief  magis- 
trate is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State  excepting 
Clarksburg  and  Wheeling,  and  has  been  the 
county-seat  of  Greenbrier  County  since  1778. 
It  was  made  a town  by  legislative  act  in  Octo- 
ber, 1782.*  Several  historical  buildings  remain 
standing  in  good  preservation,  notably  a small 
stone  house  in  which  Patrick  Henry  is  said  to 
have  made  one  of  his  famous  speeches,  the  cele- 
brated Presbyterian  church  where  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Elhenney  preached  for  over  fifty  years,  and  the 
old  stone  court-house,  now  occupied  as  a store. 
Before  the  war  Lewisburg  was  the  permanent 
selection  for  the  convening  of  the  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  western  half 
of  the  State,  and  was  a thriving  and  popular 
town  for  more  than  a half-century.  Colonel 
Harlow  is  the  author  of  a law-book  entitled 
" Delinquent  and  Forfeited  Lands ; Acts  of  the 
Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
Constitutional  Provisions,  and  Decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  Respecting  Same.”  It  in- 
cludes all  that  transpired  in  the  legislatures 
and  the  courts  from  1831  to  1858  inclusive,  and 
has  a valuable  appendix.  The  lands  of  West 
Virginia  are  singularly  involved  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  this  work  enables  the  attorney  to  find 
his  way  through  the  various  labyrinths  of  title 
and  sub-title  to  the  true  root  and  text  of  the 
original  grant.  It  is  a valuable  compilation  and 
a law-book  needed  by  every  member  of  the 
legal  profession.  The  work  is  retrospective 
also  in  its  “ Synopsis  of  the  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  Relating  to  Forfeiture  and 
Sales  of  Lands  for  Taxes,  from  the  Act  of  No- 
vember, 1781,  to  the  Act  of  April  I,  1831.”  Colo- 
nel Harlow  has  repeatedly  been  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  governorship  of  the  State.  The 
following,  taken  from  the  Richmond  (Va.)  State, 
evinces  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Colo- 
nel is  held  in  the  mother  State : 


* “Lewisburg,  the  county-seat  of  Greenbrier  County,  is  the 
site  of  an  old  frontier  fort,  and  was  named  for  General  Lewis, 
being  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  his  army  before  the  battle 
of  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  on  the  Ohio. 
It  is  a fine  location  for  a town— a beautiful  and  fertile  prairie, 
originally  called  ‘ the  Savanna.’  "—‘■‘■Dodge's  History  of  West 
Virginia. " 
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"Among  the  prominent  citizens  of  West  Vir- 
ginia who  are  being  mentioned  as  probable  can- 
didates for  the  governorship  of  that  State  is 
Col.  B.  F.  Harlow,  of  Greenbrier.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  Colonel  Harlow  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  successful  Democratic 
journalists  of  West  Virginia,  and  although  he 
retired  several  years  ago  from  the  editorial  pro- 
fession, he  has  remained  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, zealous,  and  influential  leaders  of  the 
party.  Possessing  a long  and  valuable  experi- 
ence in  public  affairs,  firmly  grounded  in  the 
traditional  principles  of  Democracy,  and  a 
stanch  and  able  defender  of  the  Democratic 
faith,  having  deserved  and  won  and  kept  for 
years  the  confidence  and  the  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  would  be  a candidate  who  would  have 
the  strength  of  will  and  the  power  of  popularity 
to  restore  to  West  Virginia  one  of  her  old-time 
Democratic  majorities.  With  Col.  B.  F.  Harlow 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  a 
marked  and  decisive  Democratic  success  in  West 
Virginia  would  be  sure.” 

Commenting  on  this  article,  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Dispatch  adds: 

"The  State  compliments  B.  F.  Harlow,  Esq., 
of  Greenbrier  County,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor  of  West  Virginia.  We 
will  add  our  vote  to  that  of  our  evening  con- 
temporary in  favor  of  Mr.  Harlow.  He  is  a true 
man  and  would  make  a good  Governor.” 

Colonel  Harlow  is  well  preserved  in  health 
and  is  in  his  physical  and  mental  prime.  In 
every  respect  a self-made  man,  he  is  tolerant 
and  broad-minded,  yet  keenly  alive  to  all  that 
is  unfair  and  unjust ; he  is  also  as  keenly  appre- 
ciative of  the  higher  and  nobler  elements  of 
human  character.  A gentleman  of  versatile 
abilities.  Colonel  Harlow  combines  an  agreeable 
address  and  polite  manners,  which  are  as  be- 
coming to  him  as  they  are  attractive  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens. 


MASON  MATHEWS. 

MASON  MATHEWS,  a highly  esteemed 
citizen  of  Greenbrier  County,  well  known  in 
Virginia  as  a member  of  the  Legislature,  and  one 
whose  nobility  of  character  and  benevolence  of 
disposition  endeared  him  to  his  many  friends, 
was  born  in  Lewisburg  on  the  1 5th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1803,  and  died  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age  on  September  16,  1878.  The  family 
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is  an  historical  one,  and  the  first  of  the  name  of 
whom  we  have  any  account  is  Capt.  Samuel 
Mathews,  who  in  1624  was  sent  by  James  I.  as 
one  of  five  commissioners  “ to  make  more  dili- 
gent inquiry  touching  divers  matters  which 
concern  the  state  of  Virginia,”  and  who  re- 
mained in  the  colony  and  was  afterward  by  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  in  1656,  elected  Governor, 
and  in  1658,  by  the  same  authority,  was  deposed 
and  immediately  re-elected.  He  died  just  be- 
fore the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Thomas 
Mathews,  another  member  of  the  family,  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  his  services  in  the 
British  Navy,  and  was  commissioned  an  Ad- 
miral in  1718.  He  died  in  1751.  His  son  or 
brother,  Capt.  John  Mathews,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Mason  Mathews,  came  from  England 
to  Virginia  in  1730,  and  settled  in  Augusta 
County.  He  afterward  established  himself  per- 
manently in  what  is  now  Rockbridge  County, 
in  the  forks  of  Mill  Creek,  on  James  River, 
where  he  owned  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  valu- 
able land  granted  to  him  by  George  II.  in  a 
patent  signed  by  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  dated  September  10,  1754,  which 
patent  is  still  in  possession  of  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, His  wife  was  Ann  Archer,  daugh- 
ter of  Sampson  Archer,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  seven  sons  and  four  daughters. 
He  died  in  1757.  Of  these  seven  sons,  five  are 
said  to  have  accompanied  General  Braddock  in 
his  ill-fated  campaign.  George,  the  fifth  in 
seniority,  was  particularly  active  and  efficient 
in  protecting  the  early  settlers  from  the  inroads 
of  Indians,  and  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
October  10,  1774,  commanded  a company  under 
General  Andrew  Lewis.  His  was  one  of  the 
two  companies  which  by  a march  up  Crooked 
Creek  turned  the  enemy’s  flank  and  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day  in  favor  of  the  Virginians. 
He  afterward  served  through  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  with  great  distinction,  and  was  espe- 
cially conspicuous  for  gallantry  and  effective 
services  at  Monmouth  and  Brandywine ; and  by 
the  close  of  the  war  had  attained  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.  He  then  settled  in  Georgia, 
where  ho  was  twice  elected  Governor,  in  1786 
and  1794,  and  was  the  first  representative  of 
that  State  in  the  United  States  Congress  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He 
seems  to  have  been  rather  aggressive  in  politics, 
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for  in  1812  he  took  exception  to  some  act  of 
President  Madison  and  was  on  his  way  to  rebuke 
him  in  person,  or,  as  it  was  said  by  some,  to  ad- 
minister personal  chastisement,  when  he  died, 
September  30,  1812,  in  Augusta,  where  his  re- 
mains are  buried.  His  native  State  did  him 
the  honor,  in  1790,  of  giving  his  name  to  a county 
on  tide-water,  which  was  formed  from  Glouces- 
ter. Of  the  seven  sons,  William,  the  youngest, 
married  Frances  Crowe,  who  in  an  old  church 
certificate,  together  with  her  father,  mother,  and 
sister,  are  spoken  of  as  worthy  people,  belonging 
to  an  ancient  and  respectable  Protestant  family. 
They  had  children,  Joseph,  James,  William, 
John,  and  Betsey,  who  married  Isaac  Otey  and 
was  the  mother  of  Bishop  Otey,  of  Tennessee. 
Joseph  married  Mary  Edgar,  of  Bedford  County, 
Va.,  the  daughter  of  Mary  Mason  and  James 
Edgar,  April  17,  1794,  and  had  six  children,  of 
whom  the  fifth  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  By 
the  time  his  youngest  child  was  born,  in  1806, 
Joseph  Mathews  had  made  a comfortable  home 
for  his  family,  and  by  his  industry  and  good 
management  had  acquired  valuable  property 
and  had  every  prospect  of  a happy  and  prosper- 
ous future,  for  he  was  still  comparatively  young, 
when  in  consequence  of  a physical  injury  he 
was  totally  bereft  of  reason  and  never  afterward 
had  a lucid  day,  although  he  lived  for  many 
years.  His  wife  was  thus  placed  in  a condition 
worse  than  widowhood ; for,  in  addition  to  her 
other  cares  and  burdens,  she  had  to  take  the 
entire  charge  of  her  afflicted  husband  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  as  no  humane  institution  for  such 
sufferers  was  then  in  existence  in  Virginia. 
About  the  same  time  that  this  blow  fell  upon 
Mrs.  Mathews,  her  only  male  servant  became 
totally  blind ; her  oldest  son  was  stricken  with 
an  incurable  and  long-protracted  sickness,  which 
needed  constant  attention  and  finally  caused  his 
death  in  1812;  and  a few  years  afterward  her 
oldest  daughter,  who  had  married  and  settled 
in  Kentucky — then  a region  remote  and  diffi- 
cult of  access — was  left  a widow  with  two 
small  children.  She  was  sent  for  and  brought 
back  to  her  mother’s  home,  her  younger  brother. 
Mason,  a mere  youth  of  eighteen,  making  this 
long  and  hazardous  journey  alone  to  Christian 
County,  Ky,  and  returning  with  his  sister  and 
her  two  infant  children,  a difficult  duty  well 
performed  and  one  which  augured  well  and  truly 


for  the  future  of  the  young  man.  Mrs.  Mathews 
did  not  succumb,  but  rose  superior  to  her  mis- 
fortunes and  proved  herself  equal  to  every 
emergency.  She  was  indeed  a very  remarkable 
woman,  of  great  force  of  character,  indomitable 
will,  excellent  judgment,  unusual  intelligence, 
fine  business  qualifications,  and  the  highest- sense 
of  honor.  She  discharged  all  her  duties  fully, 
raised  her  children  in  the  greatest  respectability, 
and  gave  them  all  a good  education ; her  sons 
being  very  good  classical  scholars,  an  unusual 
accomplishment  at  that  time  and  in  their  section 
of  the  country.  She  not  only  preserved  and 
transmitted  unimpaired  the  property  which  her 
husband  had  acquired,  but  by  her  judicious 
management  added  materially  to  it.  She  lived 
to  a good  old  age,  to  see  her  children  all  estab- 
lished in  life  and  in  the  possession  of  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  eommunity  where  they 
lived,  and  to  enjoy  in  their  love  and  reverence 
and  tender  ministrations  a rich  reward  for  her 
early  toils  and  trials.  Mason  Mathews,  in  order 
to  relieve  and  assist  his  mother,  before  reaching 
his  majority  sought  and  obtained  employment 
in  a store  in  Lewisburg  as  clerk  and  salesman. 
Soon  afterward  he  became  deputy  for  James 
Withrow,  Sr.,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Greenbrier 
County,  and  it  is  a fact  probably  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  sheriffs  that,  on  the 
day  when  his  term  of  office  ended,  Mr.  Mathews 
had  paid  off  all  public  and  private  claims,  had 
made  legal  returns  of  all  executions  and  other 
processes  in  his  hands,  and  was  prepared  to 
make  a final  and  closing  settlement  of  all  of  his 
official  business.  In  the  spring  of  1828  Mr. 
Mathews  was  by  the  County  Court  of  his  county 
elected  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  and  by 
subsequent  elections  was  continued  for  many 
years  in  that  responsible  position — the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  faithfully  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  until  he  declined 
further  re-election.  In  the  year  1827  he  married 
Miss  Eliza  S.  Reynolds,  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Capt.  Thomas  B.  Reynolds,  of  Lewisburg,  and 
the  granddaughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Reynolds, 
who  fought  gallantly  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  fell  at  the  head  of  his  Maryland  com- 
pany in  one  of  the  battles  at  Camden,  S.C. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  moved  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Frankfort,  in  Greenbrier  County,  be- 
ing engaged  in  merchandising  there  and  in 
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Lewisburg  as  a partner  of  his  life-long  friend, 
Henry  Erskine.  While  there  he  was  a pros- 
perous and  successful  merchant,  as  well  as 
an  active  and  efficient  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In 
1833  he  returned  to  Lewisburg,  continuing  in 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Erskine  & 
Mathews,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Erskine,  which 
occurred  in  Mexico  in  1847.  During  the  absence 
of  his  partner  in  Mexico  he  had  the  management 
and  control  of  all  his  large  business  affairs,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  which  increased  greatly 
his  cares  and  duties.  Mr.  Erskine  was  a saga- 
cious, far-seeing  man,  who  very  soon  discovered 
that  his  young  friend  possessed  all  the  qualities 
of  a first-class  man  of  affairs,  and  he  took  him 
into  business,  first  as  clerk,  then  as  partner,  and 
finally  as  his  confidential  adviser.  He  appointed 
him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  as  well  as 
trustee  for  his  youngest  and  unmarried  daugh- 
ter : and  as  such  executor  Mr.  Mathews  had  ex- 
clusive charge  of  Mr.  Erskine’s  large  estate, 
settled  and  closed  up  his  complicated  and  wide- 
spread business — collected  and  disbursed  all 
the  assets  and  made  the  annual  settlements  with 
the  court,  in  which  his  accounts  were  models 
of  correctness,  neatness,  and  perspicuity.  Mason 
Mathews  was  the  father  of  eight  children  and 
lived  to  see  seven  of  them  grown,  married,  and 
established  in  life.  His  two  eldest  sons  were 
educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where 
they  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  that 
institution — receiving  the  much-coveted  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  They  afterward  studied 
law  and  became  successful  and  distinguished 
practitioners.  The  first,  Henry  Mason,  who  was 
named  for  his  father’s  partner,  Henry  Erskine, 
was  a member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  West  Virginia  in  1872;  then  elected  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  January  i,  1873-77,  and 
afterward  Governor,  March  4,  1877-81.  The 
second,  Alexander  F.,  who  has  always  resided 
in  Lewisburg,  is  largely  interested  in  coal  and 
iron  lands.  The  third  son,  J.  W.  Mathews,  has 
been  from  its  organization  the  popular  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  Lewisburg.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Edgar,  married  Richard  Mauzy,  of 
Staunton,  Va.,  and  died  in  1883;  Virginia  A. 
is  the  wife  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Patrick,  of  Charles- 
ton, Kanawha  County,  W.  Va;  Eliza  T.  mar- 
ried Andrew  W.  Mathews,  of  Pulaski  County, 
Va.,  who  died  in  1879;  and  the  fourth  and 


youngest  daughter,  Sally  P.,  married  Henry 
C.  Dunn,  of  Kanawha  County.  On  Mr.  Mathews’ 
return  from  Frankfort  to  Lewisburg  he  was 
again  appointed  by  the  court  a Justice,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  whole  judicial  system 
of  the  State  was  changed  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  1849-50.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
member  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Free  Schools.  He  was  often 
selected  to  act  as  arbitrator  and  umpire  in  busi- 
ness disputes  between  his  friends,  because  of 
his  excellent  judgment  and  the  confidence  of 
his  neighbors  in  his  integrity  and  fairness.  He 
was  a fine  draughtsman  and  conveyancer  and  did 
much  business  in  that  line  as  a favor  to  his 
friends,  and  was  often  sent  for  by  them  to  pre- 
pare their  last  wills.  On  the  4th  of  March  and 
of  September,  for  a great  many  years,  it  was 
usual  to  see  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  the  war  of  1812  waiting  around  his  place  of 
business  until  he  could  prepare  their  pension 
papers,  so  that  they  might  receive  their  semi- 
annual allowances  from  the  Government.  All 
these  and  other  multifarious  services  were  per- 
formed without  any  compensation  beyond  the 
grateful  thanks  of  those  who  were  benefited. 
Mr.  Mathews  was  a warm  friend  of  education 
and  a liberal  patron  of  schools.  In  politics  he 
was,  until  the  late  war  began  in  1861,  a Whig; 
and  while  earnest  in  his  principles  and  consis- 
tent in  the  support  of  his  party,  he  was  always 
conservative  and  fair  and  never  a heated  parti- 
san. He  was  devoted  to  the  Union  of  the  States 
and  opposed  to  secession,  which  he  deemed  un- 
wise, ill-advised,  and  not  justified  b)?^  the  situa- 
tion ; but  when  his  State  had  spoken  and  acted, 
he  recognized  fully  her  paramount  claim  to  his 
allegiance,  and  no  man  henceforth  was  more 
loyal  to  the  Confederacy,  or,  in  proportion  to 
his  ability,  made  greater  sacrifices  for  the  cause. 
The  close  of  the  war  found  him  stripped  of 
everything  he  had  accumulated  and  upon  which 
he  depended  for  support  and  comfort  for  him- 
self and  family  in  old  age;  but  no  one  ever 
heard  from  him  any  unmanly  repining  or  com- 
plaint, or  saw  his  cheerfulness  lessened,  but  he 
took  up  the  burden  and  began  life  anew  with 
all  the  energy  of  his  youth.  By  the  suffrages 
-•of  ttie  people  of  Greenbrier  County  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for  the 
years  1859-60,  1860-61,  1861-62,  1862-63,  and 
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1863-64,  and  served  on  the  Committee  on  Claims 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Executive  Expen- 
ditures and  to  examine  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 
These  sessions  were  very  trying  to  public  men ; 
the  war  being  at  its  height,  questions  of  grave 
importance  were  constantly  arising,  involving 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country, 
and  had  to  be  met,  considered,  and  acted  upon ; 
and  while  Mr.  Mathews  never  aspired  to  be  a 
public  speaker,  he  was  an  attentive  listener  and 
expressed  his  views  with  clearness  and  good 
sense  as  to  any  public  measure,  and  always 
voted  intelligently.  On  account  of  the  charm 
of  his  manners,  fine  common  sense,  and  unswerv- 
ing integrity,  he  maintained  a high  standard 
with  his  associates.  In  a letter  addressed  to 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Bigger, 
the  veteran  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  at 
Richmond,  we  have  the  following  testimonial : 
“ I enjoyed  a most  pleasant  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Mason  Mathews  and  spent  many  days  and 
evenings  with  him  in  legislative  and  social 
association.  I had  great  respect  for  his  modest 
and  affable  manners,  and  his  cordial  demeanor 
made  him  hosts  of  friends.  Ever  will  I remem- 
ber the  kind  words  his  generous  heart  always 
prompted.”  Mr.  Mathews  was  the  embodiment 
of  neatness  in  his  person  and  refinement  in  his 
manners.  He  knew  well  how  to  adapt  himself 
to  all  classes  and  had  the  happy  faculty  of  mak- 
ing friends  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  close  intercourse ; rarely  was  the  serenity 
of  his  temper  disturbed  and  nothing  could  ever 
shake  the  even  balance  of  his  judgment,  which 
was  always  clear,  discriminating,  and  just;  and 
he  had  withal  such  nice  and  tender  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  even  the  prej- 
udices of  others,  as  made  it  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  wound  intentionally  the  sensibilities  of 
any  one. 

“And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman.  ” 

Any  sketch  of  Mr.  Mathews  would  be  quite 
incomplete  which  neglected  to  emphasize  his 
unfailing  kindness  and  politeness ; not  that  for- 
mality and  ceremoniousness  to  which  the  name  is 
often  improperly  given,  not  an  obsequious  defer- 
ence to  the  great  nor  a humiliating  condescen- 
sion to  the  humble,  but  true  politeness,  that 
“ benevolence  in  small  things”  and  in  all  things, 


that  altruism  which  caused  him  always  to  con- 
sider the  comfort  and  convenience  of  others  and 
prefer  them  to  his  own.  This  trait  was  his  not 
from  effort  or  education,  but  by  right  of  birth ; 
and  to  practise  it  came  as  naturally  and  uncon- 
sciously to  him  as  it  did  for  him  to  breathe; 
he  WOUI4  no  more  have  been  himself  without 
it  than  he  would  have  been  able  to  live  with- 
out air.  Another  notable  and  characteristic  trait 
was  his  unusual  affection  for  children ; and  the 
younger  and  more  helpless  they  were,  the  more 
strongly  did  they  appeal  to  and  receive  his  love. 
All  children  intuitively  recognized  in  him  a 
friend  whom  they  could  trust,  and  he  never 
passed  one,  not  even  the  veriest  little  street- 
Arab,  without  a kind  word  and  a pleasant  smile ; 
and  to  all  young  persons  starting  out  on  the  in- 
evitable fight  with  fate,  he  was  ever  willing  and 
glad  to  give  encouragement  and  advice  and  to 
extend  a helping  hand.  Although  a prompt  and 
accurate  business  man  himself,  he  was  always 
ready  to  excuse  the  absence  of  these  qualities  in 
his  employees,  and  by  his  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance to  make  them  feel  easy  even  after  the  most 
embarrassing  mistakes.  Nowhere  was  he  more 
appreciated  than  in  his  own  home,  where  he 
was  of  course  best  known,  and  where  as  hus- 
band, father,  friend,  and  master  he  received  the 
unbounded  respect  and  affection  of  every  mem- 
ber of  his  large  family.  There  his  wishes  un- 
spoken or  expressed  were  the  law  for  every  one, 
not  because  obedience  and  respect  were  exacted 
and  required,  but  because,  being  so  richly  mer- 
ited, they  were  most  freely  rendered;  and  with 
truth  it  may  be  said : 

“Both  sexes’  virtues  were  in  him  combined : 

He  had  the  vigor  of  the  manliest  mind. 

And  all  the  mildness,  too,  of  womankind ; 

He  never  knew  what  envy  was  nor  hate ; 

His  soul  was  fill’d  with  truth  and  honesty. 

And  with  another  thing  besides,  quite  out  of  date, — 
Call’d  modesty.” 

His  mother  was  an  earnest,  life-long  Presby- 
terian ; and  for  that  church,  as  for  all  others,  her 
son  had  the  greatest  respect  and  contributed 
liberally  of  his  means  to  their  support.  He 
never,  however,  connected  himself  with  any 
church  organization ; he  did  not  disturb  himself 
to  discriminate  between  and  select  from  the 
many  creeds  and  doctrines  formulated  by  man ; 
he  did  not  believe  that  his  Creator,  whose  good- 
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ness  is  only  measured  by  his  greatness,  would 
ever  punish  a creature  for  any  belief  sincerely 
entertained,  or  for  an  honest  inability  to  accept 
any  particular  doctrine  or  dogma.  He  did  not 
care  to  inquire  what  a man  believed,  but  did 
he  believe  it?  He  was  content  to  practise  the 
morality  of  the  New  Testament  and  to  do  his 
duty  in  every  relation  of  life.  And  when  in 
the  fulness  of  years,  with  the  consciousness 
of  duties  performed  and  a life  well  spent,  in 
the  entire  possession  of  all  his  faculties  and 
still  exempt  from  the  pains  and  infirmities  of 
old  age,  the  summons  came  for  him  to  join 
the  great  majority,  it  found  him  without  fear 
or  hesitation,  ready  and  willing  to  obey;  he 
closed  his  eyes  calmly  in  that  last  sleep  by 
which  he  would  pass  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known with  all  the  composure  of  one 

“Who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 

About  him  and  lays  him  down  to  pleasant  dreams.  ” 

In  the  town  of  Lewisburg,  where  he  was  born 
and  where  his  long  and  useful  life  was  spent, 
in  the  burying-ground  at  the  old  stone  church, 
by  the  side  of  her  who  was  for  well-nigh  half  a 
century  his  faithful  companion  and  helpmate, 
his  last  resting-place  is  marked  by  a simple 
marble  shaft  surmounted  by  a globe  with  this 
legend : “ Totus  teres  atque  rotundus” — emble- 
matic and  descriptive  of  the  beautiful  symmetry 
and  wonderful  balance  of  his  character ; and  on 
its  eastern  face  are  inscribed  the  words — 

“ O tender  and  true.  . . . 

O selfless  man  and  stainless  gentleman” — 

than  which  nothing  truer  could  be  said  of  him 
who  lies  beneath. 


HENRY  MASON  MATHEWS. 

HON.  HENRY  MASON  MATHEWS,  fifth 
Governor  and  seventh  Attorney-General  of 
West  Virginia  and  son  of  the  foregoing,  was 
bom  in  Greenbrier  County,  Va.,  on  March  29, 
1834.  After  the  proper  rudimentary  education, 
he  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Lewisburg 
Academy,  which  was  at  the  time  chiefly  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Custer,  a rela- 
tive of  the  late  General  George  A.  Custer  and  a 
Presbyterian  divine  of  considerable  eminence. 


From  this  academy  young  Mathews  went  to  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  went  through 
the  necessary  course  of  study  to  receive  the  B.  A. 
and  afterward  the  M.  A.  degrees;  he  subse- 
quently attended  at  Lexington,  Rockbridge 
County  Va.,  the  celebrated  law  school  of  Judge 
John  W.  Brockenbrough,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated. Having  passed  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Mathews 
opened  an  office  in  Lewisburg  and  began  practice 
in  the  courts.  This  was  in  1857,  and  a short  time 
after  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of  history, 
modern  languages,  and  literature  in  Alleghany 
College,  Blue  Sulphur  Springs.  This  chair  he 
accepted,  but  only  under  the  expressed  condi- 
tion that  he  should  be  permitted  also  to  continue 
his  legal  practice  in  the  courts.  Between  this 
active  practice  of  his  profession  and  his  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  professorship  four  years 
passed  away.  In  1861  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  culminated  and  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  between  the  two  sections. 
Leaving  all  his  professional  duties,  Mr.  Mathews 
at  once  offered  his  services  to  the  Confederate 
Government  and  was  received  into  the  army  as 
a volunteer.  His  services  proved  to  be  of  such 
importance,  and  his  courage  as  well  as  his 
ability  so  pre-eminent,  that  he  received  rapid 
promotion  and  speedily  reached  the  rank  of 
Major  of  artillery.  He  was  in  the  Confederate 
Army  four  years,  and  during  that  time  saw 
active  service  in  many  hotly  contested  engage- 
ments. When  the  war  closed,  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Greenbrier  County  with  the  inten- 
tion of  resuming  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
but  this  he  found  he  was  unable  to  do,  since  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  take  the  required 
oath  that  he  “ had  not  aided  or  abetted  the  re- 
bellion.” Mr.  Mathews  was  now  elected  to  the 
West  Virginia  Senate,  and  by  a very  large  vote, 
but  his  political  status  still  stood  in  his  way  and 
his  inability  to  take  the  “test  oath"  disabled 
him  from  taking  his  seat.  These  proscriptive 
measures,  which  had  in  1866  been  made  a part 
of  the  State  Constitution  of  West  Virginia,  were 
at  length  repealed,  and  in  1872  Major  Mathews 
was  nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the 
position  of  Attorney-General  for  the  State,  and 
was  elected.  He  served  his  full  term  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  Mean- 
while, in  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  elected 
Attorney-General,  he  also  served  as  a member 
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of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  framed 
the  new  Constitution  for  the  State.  In  1876 
Major  Mathews  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  West  Virginia  and  was  elected 
by  the  largest  majority  (15,000)  ever  given  to 
any  candidate  for  that  office  in  the  State,  before 
or  since  that  time.  Major  Mathews  was  admi- 
rably equipped  for  the  position  of  chief  executive 
of  the  State,  not  only  by  his  legal  knowledge, 
his  experience  as  a man  of  the  world,  and  his 
high  scholarship,  but  by  his  amiable  and  cour- 
teous disposition,  which  gave  him  the  popularity 
that  is  essential  to  success  in  such  a position. 
Governor  Mathews  married,  in  November,  1857, 
Miss  Lucy  Fry,  a daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  L. 
Fry,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Wheeling.  Miss 
Fry’s  paternal  grandfather  was  a professor  in 
William  and  Mary  College,  the  oldest  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  South,  and  was  subse- 
quently colonel  of  a regiment  of  Colonial  (Vir- 
ginia) troops  of  which  General  Washington  was 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  which  served  under 
Braddock  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  War. 
In  his  personal  appearance.  Governor  Mathews 
was  a man  to  attract  attention  wherever  he  ap- 
peared. He  was  of  medium  height,  with  a fair 
complexion,  dark  eyes,  slightly  bald,  and  wear- 
ing a heavy  beard.  The  kindly  joyousness  of 
his  disposition  gave  to  his  countenance  a cheer- 
ful and  pleasing  expression,  which  recommended 
him  at  once  to  the  stranger,  while  among  his 
friends  and  associates  he  was  a general  favorite. 
Governor  Mathews  was  recognized  in  the  pro- 
fession as  a lawyer  of  remarkable  ability,  while 
he  was  also  an  eloquent  orator  in  the  courts 
and  a fine  public  speaker  anywhere.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Lewisburg,  April  29,  1884, 
and  his  loss,  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  his 
powers,  caused  the  deepest  sorrow  and  regret 
among  his  thousands  of  admiring  friends. 
Governor  Mathews  left  a widow,  two  daugh- 
ters, and  one  son. 


MARMADUKE  H.  DENT. 

THE  HONORABLE  MARMADUKE  HER- 
BERT DENT,  of  Grafton,  Associate  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  was  born  in  Duke,  a hamlet  at 
the  mouth  of  Dent’s  Run,  on  the  Monongahela 


River,  in  Monongalia  County,  two  miles  below 
Morgantown,  the  head  of  river  navigation,  April 
18,  1849.  His  family  is  of  English  lineage,  and 
his  American  ancestors  settled  at  an  early  date 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
took  a conspicuous  part  in  the  Revolutionary 
and  Indian  wars.  His  father  was  Marshall  M. 
Dent,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Marmaduke  Dent  and 
Sarah  (Price)  Dent,  a sketch  of  whose  life  ap- 
pears elsewhere.  His  mother,  Mary  Caroline 
Dent,  from  whom  he  inherits  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, religious  belief,  and  positiveness  of 
character,  was  of  New  England  Puritan  stock, 
being  the  daughter  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Roberts  and 
Hettie  Strong  Roberts,  of  Quincy,  Mass.  Dr. 
Roberts  was  known  as  the  first  abolitionist  in 
Monongalia  County,  and  as  such  was  quite  a 
curiosity  in  a slaveholding  community,  helped 
to  found  the  Republican  party,  and  always 
voted  that  ticket.  He  was  an  accredited  dele- 
gate to  the  Convention  of  i860  that  nomi- 
nated Abraham  Lincoln,  although  at  that  time 
the  Republican  party  had  no  organization  in 
the  then  State  of  Virginia  and  its  membership 
were  so  few  in  numbers,  despised,  and  perse- 
cuted that  they  dared  not  let  their  political 
faith  be  known.  At  the  succeeding  election 
Dr.  Roberts  took  one  friend,  over  whom  he  had 
an  influence,  went  to  the  polls  at  the  court- 
house in  Morgantown  as  soon  as  open,  and  cast 
his  vote  for  the  Lincoln  electors,  of  whom  he 
was  one,  and  then  hastily  retired  to  escape  the 
persecution  of  his  political  enemies,  the  Whigs 
and  Democrats.  After  Mr.  Lincoln’s  inaugura- 
tion, he  tendered  the  post-office  at  Morgantown 
to  Dr.  Roberts,  but  so  bitter  was  the  anti-repub- 
lican and  anti-abolition  sentiment  in  that  com- 
munity that  the  appointee  not  only  dared  not 
accept  the  office,  but  through  fear  of  his  life 
was  compelled  to  issue  a circular  letter  renounc- 
ing it,  by  the  very  people  who  now  pride  them- 
selves on  their  stanch  adherence  to  the  true  polit- 
ical principles  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  early 
years  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  passed 
in  Morgantown,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
preparatory  to  entering  the  West  Virginia 
State  University,  established  in  1867  by  Con- 
gressional endowment,  whence  he  was  graduated 
in  1870,  the  sole  first  graduate  of  that  institu- 
tion, then  entirely  under  Republican  control. 
His  uncle,  Francis  M.  Chalfant,  Esq.,  of  Weston, 
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Lewis  County,  W.  Va.,  then  a Regent  of  the 
University,  secured  his  appointment  as  a State 
cadet  and  furnished  him  the  means  to  enable 
him  to  complete  his  education.  Immediately 
after  graduation  he  located  at  Pruntytown,  in 
Taylor  County,  some  twenty-five  miles  distant 
from  his  home,  and  taught  school  until  1873, 
when  he  entered  the  Clerk’s  office  as  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  and  County  Courts,  under 
Adolphus  Armstrong,  Chief  Clerk.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor a Notary  Public  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Circuit  Court  a Master  in  Chancery,  and  by  the 
County  Court  a Commissioner  of  Accounts,  and 
continued  in  these  offices  until  his  increasing 
law  practice  compelled  his  resignation.  He  re- 
mained for  two  years  in  the  clerk’s  offices,  de- 
voting his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  law.  As 
the  result  of  his  exertions  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1875,  and  opened  an  office  in  Grafton, 
in  the  same  county,  for  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  the  campaign  of  1876  he  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Prosecuting  Attorney 
and  defeated  by  only  96  votes,  although  the 
county  was  largely  Republican,  and  he  was 
opposed  not  only  by  the  Republican  nominee, 
but  an  independent  Democratic  candidate,  who 
received  150  votes.  Mr.  Dent  was  married  on 
the  nth  day  of  October,  1876,  to  Miss  Mary  J. 
Warder,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  S.  and  Sarah 
(Irwin)  Warder,  of  Pruntytown,  W.  Va.  In 
the  spring  of  1877  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Town  Council  and  Town  Clerk  of  the  town 
of  Grafton,  and  was  also  selected  Town  Attor- 
ney, which  latter  position  he  held  until  elected 
to  his  present  position  on  the  judicial  bench. 
In  the  spring  of  1885  he  was  elected  a member 
and  Secretary  of  the  School  Board,  and  served 
as  such  until  the  summer  of  1893.  In  1884  he 
was  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Legislature, 
and  in  1888  for  Prosecuting  Attorney,  but  was 
defeated  at  the  polls  by  a small  majority  both 
times,  although  receiving  many  votes  outside 
his  party.  In  1892  he  was  selected  by  the  Peo- 
ple’s party  as  a non-partisan  candidate  for  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State 
for  the  long  or  twelve-year  term.  Being  a 
Democrat  he  afterward  received  the  nomination 
of  his  own  party  and  was  elected  by  a majority 
of  8, 500  votes,  receiving  not  only  the  combined 
support  of  the  Democratic  and  People’s  parties, 


but  also  a scattering  Independent  and  Repub- 
lican vote  throughout  the  State.  His  reputation 
as  a lawyer  and  a public  servant  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  fully  established  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides.  Religiously  Judge 
Dent  is  a man  of  the  strictest  convictions. 
Reared  under  the  influence  of  the  old  Calvin 
school  of  religion,  morals,  and  discipline,  he  be- 
longs to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  carries 
with  him  in  his  every-day  life  the  resultant  ef- 
fects of  his  early  teaching.  While  unswerving  in 
his  opinions  regarding  dogma,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  kindly-hearted  of  the  Christ- 
ian workers  in  the  State.  He  is  Superintend 
ent  and  a teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, and  one  of  the  most  exact  disciplina- 
rians in  his  own  life  and  conduct.  He  spares 
nothing  from  himself  that  he  would  put  upon 
another.  He  has  during  his  practical  and  active 
life  been  a total  abstainer  from  the  use  of  either 
ardent  spirits  or  tobacco  in  any  form.  In  his 
politics  he  has  many  friends  outside  his  own 
party.  Not  only  did  the  Democratic  party  give 
him  its  hearty  support,  but  the  People’s  party 
also  had  such  admiration  for  him  and  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Alliance  and  its  efforts  for  the 
betterment  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  the 
farming  community  especially,  that  in  addition 
to  nominating  him  he  was  given  the  entire 
People’s  party  vote.  Judge  Dent  is  a firm  be- 
liever in  the  legal  and  moral  equality  of  the 
sexes.  His  term  of  office  began  on  the  ist  day 
of  January,  1893,  and  will  terminate  on  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1904.  Blessed  with 
good  health  and  the  capacity  for  hard  and  dili- 
gent professional  work,  he  is  in  every  respect 
grandly  equipped  for  the  high  place  to  which 
he  has  been  so  unexpectedly  called. 


GEORGE  C.  STURGISS. 

HON.  GEORGE  COOKMAN  STURGISS,  of 
Morgantown,  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia  during  President  Harri- 
son’s administration,  was  born  in  Poland,  Mahon- 
ing County,  Ohio,  August  16,  1842.  His  father, 
Alfred  Gallatin  Sturgiss,  who  was  a clergyman 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  a gradu- 
ate of  Madison  College,  Pennsylvania,  died  in 
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the  active  work  of  the  ministry  in  October,  1845. 
His  baptismal  name  was  given  him  in  memory 
of  the  Rev.  George  Cookman,  a distinguished 
minister,  who,  while  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
1841,  went  down  in  the  ill-fated  President. 
From  the  age  of  eleven  years  young  Sturgiss 
was  obliged  to  care  for  himself.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  mother  and  three  sons,  of  whom 
he  was  the  second.  In  the  determination  to 
maintain  himself  George  at  first  worked  upon 
a farm,  and  later  went  through  various  parts  of 
Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvanians  an  itiner- 
ant furniture  varnisher.  He  finally  reached 
Monongalia  County,  Va.,  November  ii,  1859, 
and  with  his  earnings,  supplemented  by  teach- 
ing, w'as  enabled  to  attend  the  academy  at  Mor- 
gantown. He  completed  the  course  of  study 
at  that  school  with  distinction,  entered  upon 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  W.  T. 
Willey,  afterward  a Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  a few  weeks 
after  reaching  his  majority.  While  teaching  he 
became  a member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Morgantown  Monitor,  an  independent  weekly 
paper  published  at  Morgantown.  Previous  to 
his  admission  to  the  bar  Mr.  Sturgiss  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Sabra  J. , a daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Addison  S.  Vance,  of  Morgantown. 
When  his  studies  were  completed  he  immedi- 
ately opened  a law  office,  and  being  a diligent 
student  and  attentive  to  business  rapidly  built 
up  a lucrative  practice.  In  1 864-65  he  served  as 
Paymaster’s  Clerk  with  Major  J.  V.  Boughner, 
Paymaster  in  the  United  States  army.  On  his 
return  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  management  of  the  schools  in 
his  county.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Free  Schools  of  the  county  (to  fill 
the  place  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Biggs,  who  had  been 
elected  first  Superintendent,  but  failed  to 
qualify),  and  in  1866  was  elected  fora  second 
term.  During  his  administration  he  placed  the 
school  system  in  Monongalia  County  on  a firm 
basis.  He  threw  his  whole  being  into  the  work, 
and,  notwithstanding  considerable  opposition, 
rapid  progress  was  made.  Mr.  Sturgiss  went 
among  the  people  making  public  addresses, 
explaining  the  new  system,  answering  objec- 
tions, and  pointing  out  the  good  that  must 
result  from  a compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
new  institution.  He  was  present  at  the  town- 


ship meetings,  and  urged  the  voters  there  as- 
sembled to  make  the  necessary  levies  to  build 
houses  and  pay  teachers ; instructed  the  officers 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and,  later, 
visited  the  schools  and  held  educational  meetings 
at  night  throughout  the  county.  During  the 
years  1870,  1871,  and  1872  he  was  a member  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  West  Virginia,  being 
elected  for  three  successive  terms.  A young 
man  of  high  personal  character,  attentive  to  his 
duties,  which  he  discharged  with  ability,  he 
proved  one  of  the  most  useful  and  forceful 
members  of  the  House.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  county,  and  re- 
elected in  1876,  and  served  eight  consecutive 
years.  Judge  Fleming,  a Democrat  (afterward 
Governor),  publicly  pronounced  him  “ one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  efficient  prosecuting  officers  of 
the  State.”  During  the  closing  year  of  his 
service,  the  Republican  State  Convention,  in 
his  absence  and  without  solicitation  on  his  part, 
nominated  him  by  acclamation  as  its  candidate 
for  Governor  of  West  Virginia.  He  was  de- 
feated, although  he  went  far  ahead  of  his  ticket, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  a State  repu- 
tation as  a man  of  rare  abilities  and  as  a logical, 
convincing,  and  impressive  orator.  On  the 
4th  of  April,  1889,  Mr.  Sturgiss  was  appointed 
by  President  Harrison  to  the  responsible  and 
trying  position  of  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  West  Virginia.  The  office  hav- 
ing been  filled  for  a quarter  of  a century  by 
men  of  a high  order  of  legal  attainments,  made 
it  all  the  more  trying  for  Mr.  Sturgiss  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  his 
official  career  he  soon  reached  and  fully  sus- 
tained the  high  standing  of  his  predecessors, 
and  proved  himself  in  every  respect  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  place,  and  upon  his  re- 
tirement was  highly  complimented  by  Hon. 
Jno.  J.  Jackson,  the  veteran  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District,  for  the  efficiency,  ability,  and 
rare  tact  with  which  he  had  filled  the  office. 
Mr.  Sturgiss,  with  ex-Judge  Berkshire,  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated  for  a quarter  of  a 
century,  enjoys  a large,  lucrative,  and  responsi- 
ble law  practice,  extending  to  all  the  higher 
courts,  both  State  and  Federal.  He  is  well 
equipped  for  the  work,  both  in  legal  learning 
and  in  knowledge  of  affairs  and  of  human  na- 
ture, and  is  equally  felicitous  in  addressing  a 
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learned  court  or  a plain  jury.  While  affable 
and  suave  in  his  intercourse  with  Court  and 
counsel  and  clients,  and  slow  to  take  offence, 
being  often  quoted  as  a model  in  this  respect, 
he  is  nevertheless  firm  and  unyielding  in  de- 
fence of  the  interests  committed  to  his  care,  and 
has  been  known  to  quickly  resent  insult  when 
tendered  with  deliberation,  and  never  came  off 
second  best  in  such  an  encounter.  He’  resides 
at  Morgantown,  though  often  spending  the 
summer  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  where  he  has 
been  interested  as  an  active  adviser  and  official 
for  many  years.  He  is  an  official  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  promoting  all 
its  interests  by  active  work  and  liberal  giving. 
No  worthy  object  has  ever  appealed  to  him  in 
vain  for  financial  aid.  He  is  chief  owner  of  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  the  Victor  Elevator  and 
Mills  Company,  and  the  electric  light  plant  at  his 
home,  and  is  a stockholder  and  officer  in,  or 
counsel  for,  most  of  the  corporations  in  that 
vicinity  having  for  their  object  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  gives  to  each 
his  thoughtful  consideration.  He  has  taken 
part  in  nearly  every  political  contest  in  the 
State,  speaking  in  every  part  of  the  State  and 
everywhere  receiving  courteous  hearings,  and 
yet  is  not  an  aspirant  for  political  honors.  He 
served  by  appointment  from  a Democratic 
Governor  as  a Director  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  and  contributed  for  many  years  to  the 
success  of  the  State  University  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  and  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  though  differing  politically 
from  the  appointing  power,  showing  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  his  judgment  and  integrity. 
As  an  energetic  worker  as  well  as  public 
speaker,  whether  in  the  House  debating  grave 
questions  of  State  or  in  rousing  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors  in  public  gather- 
ings, he  stands  at  the  very  front,  and  no  politi- 
cal campaign  is  deemed  complete  without  his 
participation.  Such  a man  and  representative 
citizen  is  George  Cookman  Sturgiss,  of  whom  a 
writer  in  “ Prominent  Men  of  West  Virginia” 
has  said:  “Tall  and  of  commanding  presence, 
with  vigor  and  grace  of  motion,  with  a well- 
balanced  mind  and  an  abundance  of  practical 
knowledge,  with  courage  and  power  of  resolute 
endurance,  he  is  well  fitted  to  occupy  a leading 
position  both  in  his  county  and  State,” 


WILLIAM  P.  RUCKER. 

WILLIAM  PARKS  RUCKER,  M.D.,  a dis- 
tinguished lawyer.  Postmaster  of  Lewisburg, 
and  well  known  in  the  two  Virginias  as  a pub- 
lic man,  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1831.  Dr.  Rucker’s  ancestral  history  and 
his  personal  record  are  copied  herewith  from 
Volume  V.  of  “ American  Ancestry,”  published 
by  Joel  Munsell’s  Sons,  Albany,  N.  Y.  : 

“ William  Parks  Rucker,  of  Lewisburg,  W. 
Va.,  born  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  November  9, 
1831,  educated  in  the  Valley  Union  Seminary, 
Roanoke  County,  Va.,  University  of  Virginia, 
and  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  After  graduating  he  located  and  success- 
fully practised  at  Covington,  Va.,  until  1862, 
when  he  stopped  practising  and  going  through 
the  military  lines  joined  General  Crook,  then 
Colonel  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  He 
was  a Unionist  although  a large  slave-owner; 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  by 
General  Fremont,  commanding  the  Mountain 
Department.  At  the  head  of  seventy-five  men 
burnt  the  Cow  Pasture  Bridge  on  Virginia  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  on  May  17,  1862,  by  order  of 
General  Fremont;  captured  July  25,  1862,  and 
remained  in  rebel  dungeon  until  October  18, 
1863;  indicted  and  prosecuted  in  Circuit  Court 
of  Allegheny  County,  Va.,  for  treason,  murder, 
and  bridge-burning,  not  because  of  crime  but 
because  of  efforts  to  save  the  Union ; was  Major 
of  Thirteenth  West  Virginia  Regiment,  but  de- 
tailed and  served  on  staff  of  George  Crook  and 
Franz  Sigel,  generals  commanding  in  West 
Virginia.  Prosecuting  Attorney  two  years  in 
Greenbrier  County,  also  Pocahontas  County, 
W.  Va.,  having  been  a practising  lawyer  since 
1868.  Postmaster  of  Lewisburg  1889  (married, 
October  28,  1852,  Margaret  Ann,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hazelwood  Scott,  son  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Scott,  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  a descendant  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, great-granddaughter  of  Captain  William 
Parks,  who  was  sent  by  General  Washington  to 
drive  out  the  Indians  in  North  Carolina.  After 
they  killed  him  they  burned  his  body.  Dr. 
Rucker  is  great-grandson  of  Captain  William 
Parks,  he  and  Mrs.  Rucker  being  third  cousins. 
Andrew,  a brother  of  Captain  William  Parks, 
married  a niece  of  General  Washington) ; son 
of  Clifton  Hedly,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  born  in 
Amherst  County,  Va.,  January  31,  1807;  died 
there  March  ^o,  1838;  wealthy  merchant  and 
tobacconist  of  Lynchburg,  finely  educated 
(married,  January  13,  1831,  Mary  Jane  Starke, 
daughter  of  Captain  James  Staples,  of  Stone 
Wall,  Appomattox  County,  Va. ; descendant 
through  the  Braflfords,  Spottswoods,  and  Starkes 
General  Starke  being  her  great-uncle  and  Gov- 
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ernor  Spottswood  her  great-granduncle) ; son 
of  Ambrose,  of  Amherst  County,  Va.,  born  there 
September  2,  1777,  died  there  February  23,  1839, 
wealthy  farmer  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  County 
Court  of  Amherst  County,  Va. ; Captain  of  a 
company  in  the  War  of  1812;  descendant  of 
the  famous  Dutch  admiral  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (married,  August  i,  1799,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Captain  William  Parks  and  Mary 
Ann  Gaines) ; son  of  Ambrose,  of  Amherst 
County,  Va.,  born  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  November  9, 
1745,  died  at  Amherst  County,  December  14, 
1806:  Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War  (mar- 
ried, July  4,  1773,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Colonel 
John  McDaniel  (a  Revolutionary  officer)  and 
Mary  Jane  Dawson,  whose  father  was  a major 
in  Revolutionary  War) ; son  of  Ruben,  of  Gooch- 
land County,  Va.,  born  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  April  7, 
1715,  died  at  Goochland  County,  February  17, 
1783:  wealthy  farmer  and  tobacco  raiser  (mar- 
ried, May  25,  1750,  Mary  Clifton  Hedly,  whose 
mother  was  a Miss  Garland) ; son  of  Ambrose, 
of  Goochland  County,  Va.,  born  in  Holland, 
March  i,  1679,  died  in  Goochland  County,  June 
19,  1756;  six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  weighed 
three  hundred  pounds,  a giant  in  strength, 
landed  in  the  United  States  when  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  clung 
to  a stick  of  timber  for  three  days  before  he 
was  picked  up ; grandson  of  the  Admiral  Michael 
Adrianzoon  de  Ruyter ; gave  his  proper  name, 
‘Ruyter,’  but  it  was  published  ‘Rucker,’  and 
it  has  attached  ever  since  (married,  July  21, 
1708,  Dorcas  Son-el).  Sarah  Parks,  a first 
cousin  of  Clifton  Hedly  Rucker,  married  Whit- 
ing Davis,  a first  cousin  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
William  Garland  Rucker,  also  a first  cousin  of 
Clifton  Hedly  Rucker,  married  Mary  Lee,  first 
cousin  of  Robert  E.  Lee.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr. 
Rucker’s  parents  were  Clifton  Hedly  and  Mary 
Jane  Starke  {nie  Staples)  Rucker,  bom,  respec- 
tively, in  Amherst  and  Appomattox  Coun- 
ties, Va.  His  father  moved  to  Lynchburg  at 
an  early  day  and  became  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  place.  Colonel  Ambrose 
Rucker  and  Captain  William  Parks,  officers  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  were  his  great-grand- 
fathers on  the  paternal  side.  General  John 
Starke,  also  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
was  his  great-granduncle,  and  Governor  Spotts- 
wood, first  Colonial  Governor  of  Virginia,  was 
his  great-great-granduncle,  on  the  maternal 
side.  His  grandmother  on  the  paternal  side 
and  Mrs.  Rucker’s  grandmother  on  the  maternal 
side  were  sisters — Elizabeth  and  Margaret  Parks 
— daughters  of  Captain  William  Parks.  A warm 


and  intimate  friendship  always  existed  between 
the  Parks  and  Washington  families,  which  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Captain  Parks’ 
youngest  brother  and  General  Washington’s 
niece  and  protegee.  Moreover,  Dr.  Rucker  is 
blood  kin,  on  the  maternal  side,  through  the 
Lewises,  to  General  Washington.  October  28, 
1852,  he  married  Margaret  Ann,  the  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hazlewood  and  Margaret 
Parks  (nie  Burks)  Scott.  Captain  William  Scott, 
an  officer  of  the  Revolution  and  a lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  first  King  of  the  Scots,  was  the  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Rucker,  The  Roys  and  McGreg- 
ors, of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  among  her 
ancestors  also.  Following  is  the  entry  in  the 
family  Bible  of  Colonel  Ambrose  Rucker,  great- 
grandfather of  Dr.  Rucker,  referring  to  the  ad- 
miral mentioned  in  the  ancestry : “ Ruyter,  Mi- 
chael Adrianzoon  de.  Born  1607.  Dutch  admiral. 
Distinguished  for  bravery,  learning,  and  cour- 
tesy.” After  graduating  at  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Rucker  began  practice  at  A1  von,  Green- 
brier County,  for  a time,  and  subsequently  at 
Covington,  Alleghany  County,  Va. , where  he  con- 
tinued from  1855  to  February,  1862.  He  became 
a well-known  and  popular  physician  throughout 
that  section  of  Virginia,  and  travelled  every  road 
for  many  miles  in  his  extensive  practice.  He  also 
became  interested  in  public  improvements  and 
was  President  of  the  Covington  and  Lexington 
Turnpike  Company.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  his  Unionism  got  him  into  serious  contro- 
versies and  desperate  hand-to-hand  battles  with 
his  fellow-townsmen  of  Confederate  sympathies. 
Beginning  with  Dr.  Rucker’s  early  political 
sentiments,  he  had  always  been  a Whig,  and 
when  the  election  of  i860  took  place  he  was  one 
of  the  “ Assistant  Electors”  selected  by  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  State. 
During  that  campaign  he  made  many  speeches 
in  support  of  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket  and 
was  a most  efficient  worker  in  the  cause.  In 
the  spring  of  1861,  while  secession  was  being 
debated  in  the  Richmond  Convention,  Dr. 
Rucker,  with  Hon.  John  Minor  Botts  and  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Jackson,  addressed  the  people  of 
Virginia  and  Western  Virginia,  boldly  advo- 
cating Union  doctrine.  The  result  was  that  no 
three  men  in  the  State  were  more  disliked, 
politically,  by  Governor  John  Letcher  and  his 
supporters.  Shortly  thereafter  he  left  Coving- 
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ton  and  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  Union  lines, 
and  came  as  far  as  Nicholas  County:  but  find- 
ing no  Union  troops  in  that  section,  and  fearing 
he  would  be  killed  by  bushwhackers,  he  re- 
turned to  Covington  without  injury  to  man  or 
horse.  In  July  following  he  received  a com- 
mission as  Postmaster  of  Covington  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  through  Montgomery  Blair,  Post- 
master-General, and  his  political  colleague  and 
old  personal  friend  John  Minor  Botts,  who 
requested  him  to  send  in  a list  of  all  disloyal 
postmasters  in  that  section  that  they  might  be 
removed.  For  various  reasons  he  could  not 
accept  the  appointment  and  wrote  Mr.  Botts 
explaining  his  position.  The  postmaster  re- 
fused to  receive  the  letter  for  mailing  and  it 
never  reached  its  destination.  Dr.  Rucker’s 
open  and  defiant  excoriation  of  secession  leaders 
and  sympathizers  finally  resulted  in  his  being 
attacked  by  a mob,  but  with  a pistol  in  one 
hand  and  bowie-knife  in  the  other,  he  defied 
them  and  indulged  in  oratory  of  the  Patrick 
Henry  school  with  most  vigorous  effect.  The 
Doctor’s  subsequent  career  until  nearly  the  close 
of  the  war  includes  hardships  and  exploits  of 
the  most  perilous  character,  and  their  narration 
would  fill  a volume.  Indeed,  to  review  his 
career  from  i860  to  1865  is  to  believe  in  that 
Providential  interposition  which  saves  such 
daring  men  from  the  very  fate  they  seem  to 
court.  Intrepid,  patriotic,  reckless  of  conse- 
quences, the  hand  of  a higher  Power  alone 
protected  him  repeatedly  and  in  a way  inexplic- 
able to  all  human  anticipation.  On  the  27th 
of  February,  1862,  Dr.  Rucker  left  Covington 
the  second  time  and  made  his  way  into  the 
Union  lines  to  the  camp  of  Colonel  Crook 
(afterward  General),  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Ohio 
Infantry.  He  engaged  with  the  army  as  Chief 
of  the  Secret  Service  of  what  was  known  as  the 
“ Mountain  Department,”  and  subsequently  he 
was  appointed  Provost  Marshal  of  Crook’s  bri- 
gade. His  duties  were  most  important  and 
confidential,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country 
proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  generals 
commanding.  Dr.  Rucker  always  was  at  the 
head  of  an  advancing  column  on  the  staff  of  or 
in  consultation  with  the  officer  in  charge ; and 
his  skilful  aid  added  greatly  to  the  success  of 
the  Union  army  in  its  sanguinary  operations 
throughout  western  and  southwestern  Virginia. 


He  became  a daring  scout  and  raider.  One  of 
his  most  notable  achievements  in  this  line  of 
action  was  the  raid  at  the  head  of  seventy-five 
men  in  which  he  burned  the  Cow  Pasture  Bridge 
by  orders  of  General  Fremont.  The  bridge 
spanned  the  Cow  Pasture  River,  on  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroad  (now  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad),  about  eight  miles  from  where  it  joins 
the  Jackson,  below  Clifton  Forge,  and  forms  the 
James.  He  passed  other  bridges,  not  particu- 
larly important  as  aids  to  the  enemy,  and  touched 
them  not,  but  the  loss  of  this  thoroughfare  seri- 
ously crippled  the  movements  of  the  Confeder- 
ates and  cut  off  their  supplies,  which  was  the 
main  object  of  the  Union  officers  in  that  section. 
Dr.  Rucker  also  knew  that  this  bridge  could  not 
be  rebuilt  during  the  war.  On  the  25th  day  of 
July,  1862,  the  Doctor  and  several  other  Union 
officers  were  surprised  and  captured  at  Sum- 
mersville,  Nicholas  County.  The  fame  of  Dr. 
Rucker  as  a bridge-burner,  horse-stealer,  corn- 
stealer,  etc.,  etc.,  had  gone  abroad  all  over 
the  Confederacy,  and  to  some  he  was  pictured 
as  a living  terror.  He  was  taken  to  the  camp 
of  the  Thirty-sixth  Virginia  Infantry  at  the 
headquarters  of  General  McCausland,  Salt  Sul- 
phur Springs.  Surrounded  by  a guard  of  seven 
men  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  a 
special  forging  was  made  for  his  security  in  the 
shape  of  an  iron  bar  extended  between  both 
wrists,  around  which  were  welded  and  riveted 
strong  iron  bands.  These  were  placed  upon  the 
anvil  while  the  blacksmith  dealt  heavy  blows 
upon  the  rivet-heads.  Stout  man  that  he  is, 
his  brawny  arms  and  sinewy  wrists  felt  the 
terrific  force  of  those  crude  blows  which  shook 
his  nervous  system  to  its  very  centre.  He 
was  kept  in  camp  for  several  days  under  the 
strictest  surveillance  and  his  guard  relieved 
every  two  hours.  Orders  were  given  and  read 
repeatedly  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner  should 
not  be  sppken  to  or  allowed  any  writing  mate- 
rials or  privileges.  Lieutenant  Duffy,  now 
Auditor  of  West  Virginia,  was  the  officer  of  the 
day  on  one  occasion,  and  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment threw  the  Doctor  a bundle  of  undercloth- 
ing,  socks,  and  handkerchiefs,  but  without  a 
word  more  than  “ Here,  Doctor.”  Before  he  left 
camp  several  physicians  from  Covington  and 
other  places,  also  Hon.  Allen  T.  Caperton, 
called  at  the  camp  and  interceded  for  him  with 
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General  McCausland,  who,  upon  learning  that 
his  prisoner  was  not  so  bad  as  he  had  been  de- 
scribed by  the  newspapers,  revoked  his  orders 
of  severity  and  exclusiveness,  and  at  parting 
with  the  Doctor  wished  him  well  and  apologized 
if  he  had  misjudged  him  unduly.  He  started  for 
Richmond  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  St.  John  and 
sixty  mounted  men,  with  special  orders  to  allow 
no  one  to  communicate  with  him  along  the  road ; 
but  this  part  of  his  instructions  Lieutenant  St. 
John  himself  disobeyed,  and  when  the  Doctor 
happened  to  meet  an  old  acquaintance  along  the 
journey  the  exchange  of  greetings  went  on  just 
the  same  in  spite  of  the  lieutenant  and  his  guard. 
There  are  those  in  Lewisburg  who  recollect  the 
Doctor  as  he  rode  through  the  country  (his 
feet  fastened  together  under  the  horse),  the 
wonder  of  the  small  boy  and  the  terror  of  the 
old  ladies.  At  Richmond  he  was  brought  be- 
fore Judge  Merideth,  of  the  Confederate  District 
Court,  and  committed  as  a prisoner  of  war  to 
Castle  Thunder.  Governor  Letcher,  through 
Attorney-General  Randolph  Tucker,  expressed 
disapproval  of  Judge  Merideth’s  action  and  de- 
manded that  he  be  held  for  treason  to  the  State 
and  taken  to  Covington  for  indictment  and  trial. 
Mr.  Tucker  was  assisted  by  General  William 
Skeen  and  Bowie  Miller,  while  Dr.  Rucker’s 
counsel  were  Thomas  J.  Mickie,  Nathaniel 
Harrison  (afterward  a West  Virginia  Judge), 
and  William  A.  Glasgow,  in  all,  a formidable 
array  of  legal  talent.  There  were  ten  indict- 
ments, including  murder,  treason,  bridge-burn- 
ing, horse-stealing,  corn-stealing,  etc.  He  had 
formerly  been  tried  and  acquitted  on  the  charge 
of  murder,  and  the  Court  held  that  he  could  not 
be  tried  again.  The  argument  of  counsel  occu- 
pied six  days.  Judge  R.  M.  Hudson  presiding. 
The  Doctor’s  lawyers  tried  to  bring  trial  on  the 
other  indictments,  but  the  case  was  continued 
indefinitely,  and  the  prisoner  meantime  was 
held  in  jail.  Captain  James  Abraham,  a care- 
ful and  voluminous  writer  of  war  “ Reminis- 
cences,” has  referred  quite  extensively  to  Dr. 
Rucker’s  army  career  in  several  published  ar- 
ticles in  the  Repiiblicmi  Standard  of  Union- 
town,  Pa.  Writing  about  the  Doctor’s  jail  ex- 
periences, he  says  (April  lo,  1890): 

“ While  he  was  confined  in  the  jail  at  Alle- 
ghany County,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Stanton,  General  Milroy 


made  an  attempt  to  rescue  him,  but  the  rebels 
rushed  him  away.  Shortly  afterward  General 
Crook  sent  our  company  (of  Second  West  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry)  to  his  rescue — as  given  in  Remi- 
niscences No.  17.  . . . Their  efforts  and  others 
made  by  the  Government  for  Rucker’s  rescue 
made  the  rebel  authorities  rush  him  from  prison 
to  prison — ten  in  all — the  last  being  the  jail  of 
Pittsylvania  County,  near  the  North  Carolina 
border,  about  twenty  miles  from  Danville,  which 
was  selected  as  the  strongest  place  to  keep  him 
imprisoned  during  the  war.  In  the  mean  time 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  arrested  and  held  at  Fortress 
Monroe  Dr.  Green,  ironed  hands  and  feet,  just 
as  Rucker  was,  with  orders  to  hang  him  the 
moment  Rucker’s  death — no  matter  how  it  oc- 
curred— was  announced.” 

Both  governments  were  now  watching  each 
other  on  the  Doctor’s  account,  and  his  name  and 
career  had  become  of  national  renown.  He 
finally  made  his  escape  from  this  dungeon  on 
October  18,  1863;  how  or  by  whose  aid  has 
never  been  made  public — but  by  friends  who 
unlocked  the  jail.  He  got  out  about  dark, 
wearing  a rebel  uniform  and  armed ; and,  jump- 
ing into  a buggy  in  waiting,  with  a trusty  friend 
made  speedy  travel  for  Lynchburg,  his  native 
place  (fifty-five  miles  distant),  where  he  arrived 
at  five  o’clock  next  morning.  Here  he  was 
secreted  for  nine  days  in  the  third  story  of  a 
friend’s  house.  He  was  furnished  with  the 
Confederate  uniform  of  a lieutenant  and  had 
papers  prepared  for  him  purporting  to  be  his 
authorization  as  Lieutenant  Sylvester  Walters, 
commissioned  to  search  for  Confederate  de- 
serters. His  friends  in  Lynchburg  presented 
him  with  a very  valuable  horse  that  cost  over 
one  thousand  dollars  in  Virginia  treasury  notes; 
and  thus  mounted  he  rode  away  in  the  evening  as 
handsomely  caparisoned  an  officer  as  could  be 
found  in  Virginia.  His  steed — a truly  grand 
animal — made  rapid  strides  on  the  way  toward 
the  Federal  lines,  via  Natural  Bridge,  Clifton 
Forge,  and  Covington,  and  by  daylight  brought 
his  rider  to  the  foot  of  Garden  Mountain,  in 
Botetourt  County,  Va.  The  Doctor’s  escape 
from  jail  was  not  discovered  until  the  next 
morning,  when  the  news  was  telegraphed  to 
Richmond,  and  Governor  Letcher  at  once  pro- 
claimed a reward  of  $5,000  for  his  capture — 
dead  or  alive.  The  Doctor  had  little  fear 
among  strangers,  as  his  uniform  and  papers 
were  perfect,  but  in  his  journey  back  to  the 
Federal  lines  he  must  go  through  the  same  sec- 
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tions  in  which  he  had  always  lived  and  through 
which  he  had  been  taken  a prisoner.  He  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a friend  at  the  foot  of  Garden 
Mountain  the  first  day  and  remained  secreted 
until  the  next  evening,  when  he  again  took  the 
road  for  “ God’s  country”  in  old  Greenbrier. 
He  rode  over  the  mountain  that  night,  his 
splendid  horse  scraping  the  pebbles  into  the 
ravines  below  and  striking  fire  at  every  stride. 
In  referring  to  this  part  of  his  adventure  the 
Doctor  remarked : “ I felt  as  though  I could 
conquer  the  earth.  Alexander  the  Great  on  his 
Bucephalus  was  no  braver  than  I on  that 
night  going  over  Garden  Mountain!”  At  about 
two  o’clock  the  next  morning  he  passed  through 
Covington  and  at  daybreak  was  at  Callaghan’s, 
a famous  stage  inn  and  hostelry,  five  miles  be- 
yond. In  this  vicinity  he  secured  food  for  him- 
self and  his  horse  at  the  farm  of  a friend,  where 
both  were  secreted  in  a “ draft”  at  the  back  of 
the  house  about  a quarter  of  a mile  up  the 
mountain.  During  the  forenoon  his  friend  in- 
formed him  that  news  came  from  Covington  of 
his  having  been  seen  there  in  the  night  and  the 
authorities  were  out  searching  for  him.  An 
impromptu  council  of  war  was  held  and  a ruse 
planned  by  the  Doctor  that  gave  him  time  for 
escape  and  prevented  his  capture.  His  friend 
was  to  go  to  Covington  and  report  his  hiding- 
place  and  volunteer  to  lead  a company  of  armed 
men  to  capture  him.  The  Doctor  was  supposed 
to  be  secreted  in  the  draft,  where  his  horse  and 
some  of  his  accoutrements  were  to  be  left  as 
though  he  had  made  hasty  flight.  He  at  once 
resumed  his  journey  on  foot,  taking  with  him  a 
little  kindling,  some  food,  and  his  weapons. 
The  Confederates  carefully  surrounded  the 
place  at  dusk,  and,  nearing  the  supposed  spot, 
fired  into  the  bushes  upon  the  alarm  of  “ There 
he  goes,”  being  given  by  his  quondam  friend 
and  alleged  betrayer.  At  that  very  hour  Dr. 
Rucker  was  fast  asleep  under  some  pine  boughs 
in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Callaghan’s.  So  sure  were  the  posse  that 
they  nearly  had  him,  and  that  he  was  shot  any- 
way, that  one  of  them,  a surgeon,  now  living 
in  Covington,  made  out  a written  report  which 
he  signed  to  the  effect  that  from  the  blood  seen 
on  his  trail  he  must  have  been  mortally 
wounded.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  circulate 
the  story  of  Dr.  Rucker’s  death,  which  was 
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duly  printed  in  the  newspapers.  The  Doctor 
continued  on  foot  and  was  as  closely  hunted  as 
a fox;  time  and  again  escaping  capture  and 
meeting  with  the  Providential  good  luck  that 
came  always  at  the  last  moment  to  save  his  life. 
After  several  days  and  nights  of  exciting  ex- 
perience and  much  hardship,  he  reached  a Union 
camp  on  Greenbrier  River,  in  Pocahontas 
County.  Here  he  bathed  and  rested  three  days 
and  nights.  Accompanied  by  a friend  he  started 
across  the  country  for  the  Federal  camp.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fall  leaves  covering  the  trail  they 
lost  their  way,  and  the  guide  wanted  to  return, 
but  the  Doctor  took  the  lead  and  struck  out  on 
a bee-line  for  Cherry  River,  which  they  reached 
near  its  source,  where  a desolate  waste  of  rocks 
met  their  gaze.  Continuing  down  the  stream 
they  came  to  a beautiful  valley  at  Cherry  Tree 
Bottom,  “ and  the  prettiest  country  I ever  saw” 
■ — no  doubt  strangely  fascinating  to  the  expec- 
tant refugee  soldier.  After  travelling  three 
days  they  reached  the  road  at  the  base  of  Cold 
Knob  Mountain,  in  Nicholas  County.  Learning 
that  there  were  no  Union  troops  at  Summerville 
or  in  the  county,  they  turned  their  course 
directly  for  the  Doctor’s  plantation  near  Kes- 
ler’s  Cross  Lanes,  which  place  they  reached  in 
due  time,  where  his  companion  remained.  This 
plantation  is  known  as  (and  called)  “ The  Big 
Bend  of  Gauley.”  It  lies  between  the  Carnifax 
and  Hughes  ferries,  on  Gauley  River,  and  con- 
tain 1,866  acres.  Dr.  Rucker  purchased  it  sev- 
eral years  before  the  war  and  to  it  paid  visits 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  On  the  way  there  from 
Cherry  Tree  Bottom  they  neared  the  house  of 
one  of  the  most  implacable  secessionists  in  that 
section;  and,  going  round  about  to  avoid  it, 
met  the  very  man  himself  face  to  face  on  the 
road.  The  Confederate  had  known  him  before 
the  war  and  was  aware  of  his  escape;  but  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  the  love  of  “ auld  lang 
syne”  prevailed  over  political  animosities.  He 
now  had  only  twenty-eight  miles  to  go  before 
reaching  Gauley  Bridge.  Mounted  on  the  horse 
of  his  rebel  friend,  whose  brother-in-law  rode 
by  his  side  on  another  horse,  he  pushed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  they  learned  that  the 
Confederates  had  struck  his  trail  and  were  in 
close  pursuit.  They  reached  Gauley  Bridge 
about  daylight  on  the  morning  of  November  7, 
just  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  his  escape 
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out  of  Pittsylvania  jail.  When  his  arrival  was 
announced  by  Captain  Merriman,  of  the  Fifth 
West  Virginia  Infantry,  commanding  atGauley, 
telegrams  came  in  thickly  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  and  from  Washington.  Dr.  Rucker 
was  completely  disabled.  His  feet  and  ankles 
were  swollen  and  the  skin  worn  off.  He  was 
full  of  rheumatic  pains  and  his  nervous  system 
wholly  collapsed.  General  Scammon,  of  the 
Twenty-third  Ohio,  of  which  President  Hayes 
was  then  the  colonel,  telegraphed  from  Charles- 
ton that  Dr.  Rucker  must  be  brought  there  at 
once,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  An  ambulance 
was  arranged  and,  resting  upon  feather-beds, 
he  was  escorted  to  Charleston — some  forty  miles 
journey.  From  here  he  finally  made  his  way 
under  Government  protection  to  Parkersburg, 
from  thence  to  join  his  wife  and  family  at  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  who  had  been  cared  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment during  his  imprisonment  and  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  nearly  two  years.  At  Parkers- 
burg he  was  intercepted  by  telegrams  from 
Secretary  Stanton  peremptorily  demanding  his 
appearance  at  the  War  Department.  No  excuse 
was  of  avail,  and  within  but  a few  hours  of  his 
wife  and  children,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Washington,  where  he  was  needed  in  important 
matters  relating  to  Union  prisoners  and  to  Con- 
federate doings,  which  information  could  not 
be  learned  from  any  other  source.  The  Doctor 
was  shown  every  attention  and  a carriage 
always  kept  in  waiting  for  him  at  the  hotel, 
while  Mr.  Lincoln,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  other 
officials  treated  him  most  considerately.  Gen- 
eral Halleck  sought  his  aid  in  determining  the 
correctness  of  certain  maps  relating  to  the  roads 
leading  out  of  Covington,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  the  Doctor  that  the  furnaces 
and  cross-roads  were  wrongly  placed,  thereby 
greatly  endangering  the  movements  of  the  army 
intending  to  travel  them.  Finally  Dr.  Rucker 
left  Washington  to  join  his  family,  and  soon 
thereafter  was  again  in  the  field  with  General 
Crook  and  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Thir- 
teenth West  Virginia  Infantry.  The  Doctor 
received  a hearty  welcome  from  his  old  comrades 
and  was  detailed  on  staff  duty,  alternately, 
with  Generals  Crook,  Sigel,  and  Hunter.  He 
served  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to 
peaceful  pursuits  in  the  new  State  which  his 


prowess  had  helped  to  establish.  In  Captain 
Abraham’s  Reminiscences  is  the  following  ref- 
erence to  Dr.  Rucker’s  ability  as  a guide,  and 
the  great  skill  he  possessed  in  memorizing  the 
roads  and  rivers  he  had  traversed  and  studied 
all  his  life : 

“ He  knew  every  foot  of  the  country  from 
Lewisburg  to  Richmond,  After  his  escape  in 
the  fall  of  1863  he  again  joined  Crook,  and  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  country  as  much  as  to  any 
other  one  thing  were  Crook  and  Averill  enabled 
to  reach  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad 
in  May,  1 864,  destroying  the  railroad  at  Dublin 
Depot  and  the  bridge  across  New  River.  After 
the  return  of  this  expedition  Rucker  was  sent 
to  Wheeling  in  charge  of  prisoners,  and  Crook 
moved  his  army  east  to  Staunton,  where  he 
formed  a junction  with  General  Hunter,  who 
had  moved  up  from  Winchester.  Rucker  was 
to  join  the  command  here  and  pilot  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Hunter  and  Crook  to  Lynch- 
burg. But  Hunter  moved  out  of  Staunton  be- 
fore Rucker’s  return  and  consequently  lost  the 
advantage  of  Rucker’s  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try. If  Rucker  had  been  along  with  Hunter, 
instead  of  going  from  Lexington  to  Buckhan- 
non,  a distance  of  forty  miles  in  the  wrong 
direction,  he  would  have  taken  us  right  down 
North  River  to  the  James,  thence  down  the 
James  by  good  roads,  saved  at  least  two  days’ 
heavy  marching,  and  brought  us  upon  the  rebel 
rear,  and  enabled  us  to  take  their  intrench- 
ments  and  fortifications  before  reinforcements 
could  have  reached  them  from  Richmond.” 

The  burning  of  the  bridge  over  New  River, 
before  mentioned  (which  was  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  wide),  was  the  most  difficult  and 
costly  achievement  of  the  kind  ever  attempted 
by  the  Union  army  in  western  Virginia.  Its 
destruction  as  an  important  connection  had 
long  been  contemplated  by  General  Crook,  and 
finally  acting  upon  Dr.  Rucker’s  plan  of  “ fight- 
ing through  the  enemy”  as  the  only  means  of 
reaching  it,  the  river  being  too  turbulent  and 
risky  for  navigation.  Crook  advanced  and 
brought  on  the  desperate  battle  of  Cloyd’s 
Mountain,  an  infantry  engagement,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1864.  At  the  battle  of  New  River 
Bridge,  the  next  day.  Crook’s  splendid  batteries, 
under  Captain  Simmons,  were  placed  on  three 
different  hills.  The  guns  were  well  trained 
and  did  fearful  execution:  but  as  fast  as  the 
Confederates  were  dislodged  and  their  guns 
disabled,  other  troops  and  other  guns  were  sub- 
stituted with  marvellous  courage  and  rapidity. 
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This  was  distinctively  an  artillery  battle.  Fi- 
nally, seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge 
the  enemy,  Dr.  Rucker  advised  the  bold  plan 
of  one  hundred  men  under  his  command  rushing 
down  to  the  bridge  with  camphene  cloths  and 
firing  it  in  broad  daylight.  The  order  being 
given  to  the  Seventy-first  Ohio  Regiment  of 
Infantry  for  one  hundred  volunteers,  every  man 
stepped  forward.  A selection  was  made  of  the 
youngest  and  strongest  and  they  started,  one 
hundred  and  one  with  the  Doctor,  while  the 
forces  in  the  rear  yelled  and  fired  over  their 
heads.  The  Confederates  were  mystified;  but 
finally  concluding  that  their  prisoners  were 
escaping  or  the  Union  troops  deserting,  never 
realized  the  ruse  played  upon  them  until  they 
saw  the  flames  leaping  along  the  bridge  from 
shore  to  shore : and  by  that  time  every  man  of 
the  one  hundred  and  one  was  safe  back  in  ranks 
and  saw  the  bridge  disappear.  In  the  summer 
of  1872  the  two  principals  of  the  foregoing  nar- 
rative met  by  chance  in  a stage  in  Bath  County, 
Va.  Dr.  Rucker  was  going  to  Bath  Circuit 
Court  as  counsel  in  a will  case  and  ex-Governor 
Letcher  was  on  his  way  to  the  same  court  as 
opposing  counsel.  They  recognized  each  other 
with  this  brief  and  pointed  introduction : Ex- 
Governor  Letcher:  “Aha!  old  fellow,  I’ve  met 
you  before.’’  Dr.  Rucker:  “Yes,  and  I’ve  met 
you,  too.’’  The  conversation  turned  to  old 
times  before  the  war  when  they  were  good  per- 
sonal friends.  The  ex-Governor  assured  the 
Doctor  that  he  never  intended  to  deprive  him 
of  his  life,  but  was  determined  to  keep  him  in 
jail  as  long  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  the  Con- 
federate army  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Letcher  died 
at  his  home  in  Lexington,  Va.,  on  the  26th  day 
of  January,  1884.  Upon  leaving  the  army  Dr. 
Rucker  settled  upon  his  Nicholas  County  plan- 
tation, where  he  handled  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep : he  also  engaged  in  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  timber,  oil,  and  coal  lands.  Five  years 
subsequently  he  sold  out  his  land  to  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  He  then 
began  the  practice  of  law,  having  read  law  pre- 
vious to  his  medical  course ; removed  to  Lewis- 
burg  in  1870,  where  he  has  since  continued  and 
enjoys  a good  practice.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
on  the  Republican  ticket  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  Greenbrier  and  Pocahontas  Counties  respec- 
tively, and  served  two  years.  He  was  selected 
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by  the  Republican  State  Committee  to  conduct 
the  contested  election  cases  of  November  8, 
1888,  in  several  counties,  involving  the  election 
of  General  Goff  to  the  Governorship.  Dr.  Ruck- 
er and  his  noble  wife,  who  shared  his  trials, 
live  comfortably  and  happily  on  one  of  his  farms 
a mile  east  of  Lewisburg.  Mrs.  Rucker,  like  her 
husband,  is  large  of  stature  and  a lady  of  fine 
personal  presence.  Major,  or  Dr.,  Rucker  as  he 
is  most  generally  called,  is  a Virginian  to  the 
manner  born.  Although  over  sixty  he  is  in  per- 
fect health  and  a good  sprinter.  He  vigorously 
prosecutes  an  extensive  and  diversified  law 
practice,  and  is  equally  at  home  whether  attend- 
ing to  some  simple  matter  in  equity,  or  to  a 
case  in  the  County  or  Circuit  Courts  or  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  his  State : and  the 
thoroughness  and  persistency  of  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  a client  or  a cause  are  a part  of  his 
general  reputation.  His  oratory  both  by  in- 
heritance and  acquisition  is  of  a soulful  quality ; 
and  a deep,  manly  voice,  deliberate  emphasis, 
and  great  vigor  of  construction  never  fail  of 
producing  an  emphatic  impression  upon  his 
hearers.  A lineal  descendant  of  noble  sons  and 
daughters,  conspicuous  in  the  trials  and  suffer- 
ings as  well  as  in  the  triumphs  and  honors  of 
his  native  State,  he  bears  a historical  name  and 
has  a conscientious  appreciation  of  its  worthi- 
ness and  distinction,  which,  it  need  not  be  said, 
he  has  well  sustained  both  as  a patriot  and  as  a 
professional  man  distinguished  in  two  branches 
of  learning.  He  is  of  that  class  of  Virginians 
who  were  more  or  less  prominent  when  the 
war  broke  out,  but  whose  patriotism  was  of  such 
inborn  character  that,  braving  every  danger 
and  impervious  to  every  menace  and  social 
influence,  they  boldly  stood  for  the  Union, 
although  imbued  with  a love  for  Virginia  and 
proud  of  her  history.  It  is  difficult  for  those 
outside  of  this  environment  to  fully  comprehend 
what  a struggle  it  was  and  the  high  qualities 
of  manhood  and  self-denial  it  involved  for  Vir- 
ginians and  true  descendants  of  Virginians  like 
Dr.  Rucker  to  denounce  secession  and  risk  all 
for  an  undivided  Union.  Dr.  Rucker’s  children 
— four  boys — all  well-to-do,  are  named  as  fol- 
lows : Hedley  Scott  Rucker,  a practising  lawyer 
in  Huntersville,  Pocahontas  County,  W.  Va., 
married  Lizzie  Camm  Scott,  of  Lynchburg:  Wil- 
liam Waller  Rucker,  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
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Chariton  County,  Mo.,  now  serving  a third  term 
in  that  office,  married  Fanny  Applegate,  of 
Keytesville,  Mo. ; James  Thomas  Rucker,  stud- 
ied law  and  is  now  principal  of  the  High 
School  of  Lewis  burg,  W.  Va.,  married  Ida 
Gertrude  Riffe,  of  Greenbrier  County,  W.  Va. ; 
Edgar  Parks  Rucker,  lawyer,  located  at  Prince- 
ton, Mercer  County,  W.  Va.,  married  Maud 
Applegate,  Keytesville,  Mo.  E.  P.  Rucker  was 
nominated  by  acclamation  four  years  ago  for  the 
State  Senate  of  the  Eighth  District  and  came 
within  403  votes  of  being  elected,  where  there  had 
existed  some  years  before  a Democratic  majority 
of  3,000  to  3, 500.  He  was  popularly  called  “ the 
boy  candidate”  and  effectively  stumped  the 
district  himself,  which  largely  accounted  for  his 
flattering  indorsement.  He  also  ran  for  Con- 
gress in  1892  and  polled  20,750  votes  with  Pro- 
hibition and  People’s  party  candidates  in  the 
field,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, Hon.  J.  D.  Alderson,  who  was  re-elected 
by  1,946  plurality.  All  of  Dr.  Rucker’s  sons  are 
successful  and  prominent.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
family  of  boys  grow  up  so  uniformly  creditable 
to  their  parents.  Soon  after  President  Harri- 
son’s inauguration  he  appointed  Dr.  Rucker 
Postmaster  of  Lewi.sburg,  dating  from  May  10, 
1889.  It  may  be  stated  in  conclusion  that 
Dr.  Rucker’s  army  record  is  well  known  in 
Washington,  and  he  is  frequently  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  War  Department,  answering  in- 
quiries relating  to  important  historical  events 
in  which  he  took  part  and  to  which  he  cheer- 
fully refers  in  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
manner. 


JOEL  McPherson. 

JOEL  McPherson*  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Upperville,  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  on  the 
28th  day  of  October,  1807.  He  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  stock,  his  father’s  name  being  John  Mc- 
Pherson and  his  mother’s  Sallie  McDonald. 
Badenoch  (Kingussie),  Scotland,  was,  as  it  yet  is, 
the  land  and  home  of  the  McPhersons,  and 
Kingussie  was  the  capital  of  their  county.  The 
old  church-yard  there  has  been  the  burial-place 
of  the  clan  for  more  than  five  hundred  years. 

* This  sketch,  prepared  by  M.  L.  Spotts,  Esq.,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Greenbrier  Independent.  It  contains  a few 
changes  and  additions,  including  the  names  of  his  children. 


Joel  McPherson  came  to  and  settled  in  the 
county  of  Greenbrier  about  the  time  he  reached 
manhood,  and  on  the  ist  day  of  July,  1830,  was 
married  to  Amanda  McClung,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  McClung,  of  Greenbrier  County,  and 
in  this  county  he  made  his  home  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  13th  day  of  January, 
1888.  His  wife  died  June  16,  1887,  and  their 
fifty-seven  years  of  married  life  were  singularly 
beautiful  in  the  complete  harmony  that  existed 
between  them  and  in  the  attachment  shown 
each  other.  Colonel  McPherson  when  he  first 
settled  in  Lewisburg  was  employed  by  Charles 
Arbuckle  & Co.  as  clerk  and  salesman  in  their 
store;  and  from  the  year  1831  until  1850  had 
control  and  management  of  the  sheriffalty  of 
the  county,  and  through  all  that  long  period 
he  acquitted  himself  with  much  credit  by  his 
uniform  attention  and  politeness  to  the  court, 
bar,  jurymen,  and  all  having  business  in  the 
courts.  In  the  year  1846  Colonel  McPherson 
was  unanimously  elected  by  his  fellow-citizens 
(having  no  opposition)  to  represent  them  in  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia.  Legislative  honors 
were  then  sought  after  and  very  highly  prized ; 
but  one  term  of  this  representative  service  fully 
satisfied  Colonel  McPherson.  He  declined  any 
subsequent  re-election,  preferring  the  quiet  of 
his  own  home  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  to 
any  such  honor.  In  the  year  1849  he  was 
elected  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  by  a hand- 
some majority  of  the  justices  then  sitting  and 
constituting  such  court,  a very  full  bench  being 
present,  and  by  subsequent  appointments  and 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  he  held  that  office 
until  the  close  of  the  Confederate  War.  After 
reconstruction,  when  the  courts  of  the  new 
State  of  West  Virginia  were  opened  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Colonel  McPherson  was, 
by  the  Judge  of  his  Judicial  Circuit,  appointed 
Clerk  and  Recorder  of  the  county  and  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  its  Clerk.  These 
several  offices  he  held  for  a number  of  years. 
When  first  elected  Clerk  he  had  reached  the 
meridian  of  life ; had  not  had  the  advantages  of 
early  training  and  drilling  in  the  minute  details 
and  duties  of  Clerk,  but  his  constant  presence  at 
the  post  of  duty,  his  pleasing  manner,  and  won- 
derful address  soon  placed  him  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  clerks  of  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia ; and  without  doubt  the  county  of  Green- 
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brier  owes  him  a debt  of  gratitude  for  his  skill 
and  management  in  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  public  records  during  the  Civil  War.  In- 
deed, but  for  his  earnest  personal  efforts  with 
one  of  the  Federal  commanders  who  was  greatly- 
incensed  because  of  certain  developments  of  the 
battle  fought  at  Lewisburg,  the  town  -w’ould 
certainly  have  been  destroyed.  Another  writer, 
in  speaking  of  him  as  Clerk,  says ; 

“ His  office  was  a model  of  neatness  and  order. 
Every  book  and  paper  was  in  its  appropriate 
place  and  at  his  immediate  command.  His  cour- 
tesy to  every  one,  and  expressly  to  those  who  had 
business  in  his  office,  was  proverbial.  All  in  all, 
I have  rarely  known  his  equal  and  certainly  not 
his  superior  as  Circuit  Court  Clerk — and  I have 
had  some  opportunities  of  observation  and  com- 
parison. He  was  always 'at  his  post.  I never 
knew  him  to  be  behind  in  the  entry  of  his 
orders  or  to  keep  the  court  waiting  a moment ; 
and  when  the  sheriff  opened  the  court  in  the 
morning  he  was  always  found  erect  at  his  desk, 
with  his  order  book  before  him,  from  which  he 
read  in  a voice  clear  and  audible  to  the  attor- 
neys behind  the  bar  the  entries  of  the  preceding 
day.  He  would  have  considered  it  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  the  court  to  have  remained 
seated  while  performing  this  duty.  The  sharp- 
ness with  which  political  lines  were  drawn  after 
the  war,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  dominant  political  sentiment  of  the 
county,  lost  him  some  friends  and  subjected 
him  to  much  unmerited  criticism ; but  the  large 
outpouring  Pf  his  friends  through  the  bitter 
storm  of  that  day  in  which  he  was  borne  to  his 
last  resting-place  attested  the  fact  that  he  still 
held  a warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  these  old 
associates.” 

In  March,  1866,  Colonel  McPherson,  George  W. 
Summers,  James  Burley,  Burton  Despard,  and 
James  O.  Watson  were,  by  the  Legislature  of 
West  Virginia,  then  in  session,  appointed  com- 
missioners to  act  in  conjunction  with  John  B. 
Baldwin,  George  W.  Bolling,  Thomas  S.  Flour- 
noy, R.  H.  Maury,  and  William  J.  Robertson, 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  capitalists  the  advantages  of  aequir- 
ing  the  charter  and  franchises  of  the  Covington 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  etc.,  and  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  this  commission  was  the  transfer  of 
these  franchises  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  consequent  con- 
struction of  that  great  highway  which  now  tra- 
verses the  two  States.  Colonel  McPherson  was 


for  a long  time  (since  December  25,  1835, 
when  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Little- 
ton W.  Tazewell,  until  the  year  1862,  when  he 
resigned)  Colonel  of  the  old  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fifth  Regiment  of  Virginia  militia,  and 
took  great  pride  in  the  spring  musters  and  in 
the  training  of  officers.  Where  is  the  full- 
grown  man  of  Greenbrier  who  does  not  recall 
in  the  “ long  ago”  the  fine  personnel  of  the 
Colonel  mounted  on  his  well-caparisoned  horse, 
surrounded  by  his  staff,  leading  the  regiment  to 
the  field  of  review?  Another  marked  charac- 
teristie  was  his  love  of  the  mystie  order.  As  a 
member  of  Greenbrier  Lodge  No.  49,  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  he  was  often  called  upon 
to  serve  as  Master  of  the  lodge,  and  was  for 
many  years  the  only  High  Priest  Clinton  Chap- 
ter of  Royal  Arch  Masons  had.  As  Master, 
High  Priest,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Masonry  in 
the  town  of  Lewisburg  was  indebted  to  his  de- 
votion and  interest  for  much  of  its  prosperity  in 
past  years.  On  the  28th  day  of  September, 
1829,  he  was  initiated,  passed  to  the  degree  of 
Fellowcraft  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  on 
the  7th  of  December  following  was  raised  to 
the  degree  of  Master  Mason.  He  was  also  a de- 
voted Methodist  from  conviction,  and  under  his 
hospitable  roof  the  local  and  itinerant  preacher 
was  ever  a most  weleome  guest.  Indeed,  his 
hospitality  was  unbounded:  he  was  never  so 
well  pleased  as  when  entertaining  his  friends, 
and  he  always  presided  at  the  board  with  won- 
derful grace  and  ease.  As  a father  he  was  most 
untiring  in  his  efforts  for  the  education  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  children,  and  his  devotion  to 
his  family  was  especially  marked  and  tender. 
The  evening  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  repose 
and  quiet  of  his  home,  “ Briarfield,”apart  of  the 
original  White  Sulphur  Springs  estate,  and  in 
full  view  of  that  far-famed  watering-place, 
whose  beautiful  grounds  are  watered  and 
washed  by  the  waters  of  Howard’s  Creek  and 
embosomed  by  Kate’s  and  Greenbrier  Moun- 
tains, and  there  it  was  that  he  passed  away  on 
the  date  above  given.  The  last  interview  the 
writer  had  with  Colonel  McPherson  took  place 
in  the  autumn  of  1887.  He  then  with  much 
feeling  and  emotion  referred  to  the  sorrows 
and  bereavements  through  which  he  had  passed 
in  the  last  few  months — first  the  death  of  a be- 
loved daughter,  then  Miss  Rebecca  McClung, 
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who  had  been  an  inmate  of  his  family  for  forty 
years,  and  last  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  in  that 
sad  recital  added,  “ How  could  I have  borne  all 
this  weight  of  bereavement  and  sorrow  unless 
sustained  by  the  grace  of  my  Heavenly  Father?” 
We  believe  that  his  end  was  peace,  and  that  he 
has  safely  crossed  the  turbid  stream  separating 
the  visible  from  the  invisible.  Peace  to  his 
memory.  His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Lewisburg  graveyard  with  Masonic  honors.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Woolf,  of  the  Lewisburg  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  preached  the  funeral  ser- 
mon in  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  as  large  a con- 
course of  people  as  ever  gathered  there  on  a like 
occasion.  Colonel  McPherson  was  the  last  Clerk 
of  Greenbrier  County  under  the  old  Virginia  dis- 
pensation. Following  are  Colonel  McPherson’s 
children;  Sarah  Ann,  died  in  infancy,  born 
April  i6,  died  June  21,  1831;  John  Harvey, 
who  became  a physician  and  married  Mary  Jane 
Hoge,  a daughter  of  Rev.  Peter  Hoge,  of  Vir- 
ginia, deceased,  and  sister  of  Judge  James  W. 
Hoge,  deceased,  of  Putnam  County,  W.  Va. ; 
Washington  Wilson,  deceased,  named  for  his 
birthday,  which  was  the  22d  of  February: 
Samuel  McClung,  deceased,  was  a surgeon  in 
the  Confederate  Army,  Fifty-ninth  Virginia 
Volunteers,  “Wise’s  Legion;”  Mary  Copeland, 
wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Austin,  a distinguished 
physician  and  surgeon  of  Lewisburg;  Rebecca 
Adaline,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  W.  Har- 
ris, Esq.,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Lewisburg, 
died  February  28,  1887;  Joel  Crawford,  killed 
by  an  accident  on  the  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg Railroad,  November  25,  1876;  and  James 
Calwell,  a practising  lawyer  of  Lewisburg,  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council,  Commissioner  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  a well-known  citizen.  A 
surviving  brother  of  Colonel  McPherson  is  Hon. 
John  W.  McPherson,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Christian  County,  Ky,  residing 
at  Hopkinsville. 


JOHN  W.  HARRIS. 

JOHN  W.  HARRIS,  Esq.,  a prominent  lawyer 
of  Lewisburg  and  President  of  the  Bank  of 
Ronceverte,  is  of  English  stock  and  was  bom  in 
Albemarle  County,  Va.,  December  5,  1840,  of 
Miletus  B.  and  Frances  C.  Harris.  His  ele- 


mentary training  was  in  the  schools  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  in  his  school  vacations  he 
was  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  business  in 
his  father’s  store.  To  the  latter  he  attached 
great  value,  though  he  never  took  kindly  to  the 
trade  of  merchandise.  At  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  was  entered  as  a student  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  several 
sessions.  Returning  to  his  home  he  read  law 
for  a while,  and  then  entered  the  law  class  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained 
two  years  and  where  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  University  societies,  and  was  elected  Final 
Orator  of  the  Washington  Society.  The  war 
breaking  out,  he  entered  the  Confederate  service 
with  a company  of  students  known  as  the  Uni- 
versity Volunteers,  which  he  was  instrumental 
in  forming.  After  about  a year  of  service  he 
returned  to  his  home  with  health  greatly  im- 
paired, resumed  his  legal  studies,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1862.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  established  and  for  some 
time  edited  a newspaper  published  at  Scotts- 
ville,  in  his  native  county.  In  January,  1866,  he 
was  married  to  Adeline,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Joel  McPherson,  of  Greenbrier  County,  W.Va., 
and  about  a year  thereafter  removed  to  said 
county,  where  he  has  confined  himself  closely 
to  his  profession,  though  connected  with  various 
important  business  enterprises,  among  others 
the  Bank  of  Ronceverte,  of  which  he  is  Presi- 
dent, and  the  St.  Lawrence  Lumber  Company, 
of  which  he  is  a director.  Mr.  Harris  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  his  county  in 
1872  and  served  in  that  position  for  four  years, 
during  which  time  also  he  discharged  the  prin- 
cipal duties  of  prosecutor  for  Monroe.  He  is  a 
pronounced  Democrat  and  was  the  first  member 
of  his  party  to  make  a canvass  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  on  a distinctly  tariff  reform 
issue,  which  he  did  in  the  year  1882,  amid  much 
opposition  from  members  of  his  party.  In  the 
year  1884  he  was  a candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congress,  and  in  the  nominating 
convention  received  the  solid  vote  of  Green- 
brier, Monroe,  and  Summers  Counties — the  only 
counties  in  which  he  then  practised  his  profes- 
sion— and  a scattering  vote  from  other  portions 
of  the  district,  but  was  defeated.  In  the  same 
year,  however,  he  was  elected  Presidential 
Elector,  and  was  appointed  to  convey  to  Wash- 
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ington  the  vote  of  the  electoral  college  of  his 
State.  Mr.  Harris  was  married  for  the  second 
time  in  December,  1889,  to  Dora,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  C.  R.  Mason,  the  distin- 
guished railroad  constructor,  having  lost  his 
first  wife  some  three  years  previously.  Mr. 
Harris  is  a scholarly  gentleman,  of  observant 
habits,  which  have  been  quickened  by  travel  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  as  a lawyer  has  risen  to 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  has  paid  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  timber  resources  of  the 
State,  and  at  the  World’s  Fair  Banquet  held  at 
Charleston  in  February,  1891,  made  a speech  on 
that  subject  which  was  extensively  published. 


SAMUEL  H.  AUSTIN. 

SAMUEL  HUNTER  AUSTIN,  M.D.,  of 
Lewisburg,  a distinguished  physician  and  sur- 
geon and  a representative  citizen  of  Greenbrier 
County,  was  born  March  18,  1840,  in  Augusta 
County,  Va.,  and  is  the  son  of  Dr.  A.  M. 
Austin.  His  mother  was  Mary  L.,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Hunter.  In  1843  they  moved  to  West 
Milford,  Harrison  County.  Samuel  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  old  Virginia  system  of  schools; 
entered  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lex- 
ington in  1856,  for  two  years,  then  studied  medi- 
cine under  his  father  at  the  Winchester  Medical 
College.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war  he  was  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Twenty- 
second  Virginia  Infantry,  then  till  the  war 
closed  was  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the 
Twentieth  Virginia  Cavalry  under  William  L. 
Jackson.  He  attended  medical  lectures  in  the 
College  of  Virginia  at  Richmond,  and  gradu- 
ated therefrom  in  March,  1866,  and  returned  to 
Lewisburg,  in  Greenbrier  County,  W.  Va., 
where  he  still  practises  medicine,  enjoying 
a large  practice  and  the  confidence  that  his 
skill  and  eminence  in  his  profession  give  him. 
Dr.  Austin  is  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Regiment 
of  the  National  Guard.  He  is  now  and  has 
been  for  the  last  six  years  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Executive  Committee.  He  married 
Mary  Copeland,  eldest  daughter  of  Col.  Joel 
McPherson,  for  many  years  Clerk  of  Greenbrier 
County  and  one  of  her  most  prominent  citizens. 
They  have  an  interesting  and  talented  family 
of  seven  children.  His  brother,  Charles  N. 


Austin,  was  born  March  16,  1832,  and  married 
Martha  J.  Armstrong,  of  Jackson  County.  He 
graduated  in  medicine,  class  of  1856,  from  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Medical  College.  During  the 
war  between  the  States  he  was  in  the  Confeder- 
ate service,  first  as  Lieutenant,  then  as  Surgeon. 
In  1864  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Lewisburg,  Greenbrier  County,  where 
he  still  resides. 


’ OKEY  JOHNSON. 

HON.  OKEY  JOHNSON,  ex-Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia 
and  ex-member  of  the  Senate  of  that  State  and 
ex-member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1872,  was  born  in  Long  Reach,  Tyler  County, 
Va.,  March  24,  1834.  He  was  one  of  a family 
of  nine  children,  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  all  of  whom  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  His  father  was  born  in  Hamp- 
shire County,  Va.,  in  1789.  He  was  by  occupa- 
tion a farmer,  and  under  the  old  statute  of 
Virginia,  which  gave  the  position  of  High  Sheriff 
to  the  oldest  justice  of  the  peace,  he  having 
properly  that  designation,  attained  to  the  office 
of  High  Sheriff  of  Tyler  County.  He  had  settled 
in  Tyler  County,  after  having  emigrated  from 
Hampshire  County  in  1813.  He  brought  with 
him  to  Tyler  County  Elizabeth  Taylor,  his  first 
wife,  and  to  them  were  born  five  sons  and  one 
daughter;  she  died  in  1828,  and  he  married 
again,  in  1831,  Elizabeth  Die,  by  whom  he  had 
eight  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  daughter  of 
the  first  wife  married  Friend  Cochran,  who  was 
a prosperous  farmer  in  Pleasants  County.  The 
daughter  of  the  second  wife  married  J.  W. 
Carter,  D.D.,  who  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Okey  John- 
son was  one  of  the  sons  by  the  second  wife,  and, 
as  was  customary  at  the  time  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  was  brought  up  on  the  paternal  farm, 
working  in  the  summer  and  attending  sehool  in 
the  winter.  He  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  preliminary  education  to  enable  him  to 
enter  the  high  school  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  which 
he  did  in  1854,  graduating  from  that  school  in 
June,  1856.  In  the  year  last  named  young 
Johnson  entered  Harvard  Law  School  and  gradu- 
ated in  1858,  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  After 
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his  graduation  he  returned  to  his  father’s  farm, 
where  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  raised  two  crops 
of  potatoes,  besides  apples,  and,  combining  the 
two  products,  made  two  successful  trading-trips 
to  Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  This  was  doubt- 
less by  way  of  respite  and  relaxation  after  ar- 
duous study  and  severe  mental  labor.  Having 
completed  his  combined  agricultural  and  mer- 
cantile undertaking  successfully,  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  his  native  county.  Here  he 
ran  for  prosecuting  attorney  in  i860,  but  was 
defeated.  The  following  year,  which  was  that 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  he  remained 
at  home,  but  in  May,  1862,  he  went  to  Parkers- 
burg, Va.,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  the 
law  and  continued  to  pursue  it  with  entire  suc- 
cess. In  1864  he  was  an  Elector  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  which  carried  George  B.  McClellan 
at  its  head  as  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
In  1870  he  was  a candidate  for  the  State  Senate 
from  the  Fifth  District.  This  district  had  at  the 
previous  election  given  a Republican  majority 
of  650,  and  Mr.  Johnson  made  such  a successful 
canvass  that  he  carried  every  county  in  the  dis- 
trict not  only  with  this  majority  of  650  which 
before  had  been  Republican,  but  with  100  added 
to  that,  making  750  Democratic  majority  in  all. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Johnson  was  seriously  ill  at 
the  time  of  his  election  and  was  only  able  to 
hold  his  seat  during  two  weeks,  being  sick  all 
the  time  and  eventually  obliged  to  return  home, 
where  he  came  near  dying  with  typhoid  pneu- 
monia. He  made  good  use  of  his  two  weeks  in 
the  Senate,  however,  where  he  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing passed  the  “ Flick  Amendment,”  for  the  relief 
of  the  disfranchised,  and  this  by  a unanimous 
vote.  He  eventually  resigned  his  seat  in  order 
that  the  bill  calling  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion might  pass.  To  this  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion he  was  elected,  by  over  two  thousand  major- 
ity, a member  from  the  Fifth  Senatorial  District, 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  took  a most  prominent 
part  in  the  framing  of  the  existing  State  Consti- 
tution of  West  Virginia.  In  1872  Senator  John- 
son was  Elector-at-Large  on  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional ticket,  and  in  fact  during  all  the  years 
between  1864  and  1876  he  was  earnestly  and 
enthusiastically  and  indefatigably  engaged  as  a 
worker  in  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party. 
During  all  these  years  Senator  Johnson  was 
engaged  actively  in  following  the  practice  of 


his  profession  as  a lawyer  in  Wood  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  a remarkable  and  interest- 
ing fact  in  the  history  of  his  professional  career 
being  that  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
Suffolk  bar  (Boston,  Mass.)  and  also  at  the 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  bar,  in  the  same  year, 
something  certainly  unusual  if  not  unique.  It 
may  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that  Judge 
Johnson  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  his  law 
tuition  from  such  men  as  Theophilus  Parsons, 
author  of  the  accepted  standard  authority  on 
contracts;  Emory  Washburn,  the  distinguished 
author  of  a work  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property; 
and  Hon.  Joel  Parker,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  were  professors  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School  at  the  time  when  he  w’as  an  attend- 
ant at  that  institution.  The  fact  of  his  obtain- 
ing his  earliest  instruction  in  the  law  from  such 
able  and  profound  authorities  is  to  be  properly 
considered  in  reviewing  the  career  of  so  eminent 
a lawyer  and  judge  as  the  gentleman  we  are 
considering.  His  license  in  Boston  was  obtained 
in  July,  1858,  and  signed  by  Judge  Nash.  His 
West  Virginia  license  was  obtained  in  1858  and 
signed  by  Judges  G.  D.  Camden,  David  Mc- 
Comas,  and  George  W.  Thompson.  In  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  which  met  at  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  in  January,  1872,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a member,  he  was  very  active  and 
earnest.  Later  he  devoted  time  and  his  best 
ability  in  frequent  and  eloquent  speaking  on 
the  stump,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  which  he  had 
helped  to  frame.  In  1876  he  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  by  a majority  of  17,000 
votes  over  his  competitor,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  H. 
Flick,  late  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  West  Virginia,  and  entered  upon 
the  tenure  of  his  office  January  i,  1877.  He 
served  his  full  term  of  twelve  years  on  that 
bench,  and  during  seven  and  one-half  years 
of  that  period  he  was  President  of  the  court, 
having  been  elected  to  this  important  position 
twice,  an  honor  which  has  never  occurred 
in  regard  to  any  other  judge  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  court.  During  his  official 
term  the  judges  who  served  with  him  were 
Green,  Haymond,  Moore,  Patton,  Snyder,  and 
Woods.  The  opinions  delivered  by  Judge 
Johnson  during  his  term  of  service  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  numbered  about  three  hundred  and 
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are  contained  in  the  reports  of  that  court,  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  thirty-first  volumes,  both 
inclusive,  in  all  twenty-two  volumes.  Jt  'is  said 
of  the  first  opinion  written  by  him  and  reported 
in  Volume  X.  of  those  reports,  being  in  the  case 
of  Lockhart  and  Ireland  against  Beckley  and 
relating  to  fraudulent  conveyances,  that  it  is 
cited  oftener  than  any  other  decision  which  he 
made,  and  that  its  doctrines  were  eventually  in- 
corporated in  the  later  text-books  treating 
upon  the  subject  to  which  that  opinion  relates. 
In  that  opinion.  Judge  Johnson  laid  down  one 
of  the  rules  for  determining  fraud,  suceinctly 
and  emphatically,  in  the  following  words: 
“ Fraud  is  to  be  legally  inferred  from  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  when  these  facts 
and  circumstances  are  such  as  to  lead  a reason- 
able man  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conveyance 
was  made  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors.” 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this  fine  exposi- 
tion of  what  must  now  be  necessarily  considered 
a clear  principle  of  law.  An  able  writer  has 
commented  as  follows  on  this  and  other  of  his 
opinions : 

“ The  rule  for  detecting  the  cunning  devices 
of  fraud  as  thus  laid  down  was  new,  and  is  a 
safe  principle  to  follow  in  practice.  Judge 
Johnson  also  laid  down  another  just  doctrine 
touching  the  question  of  fraud,  and  this  is  that 
when  a conveyance  is  made  to  a woman  who  is 
married  at  the  time,  and  such  conveyance  is 
assailed  as  fraudulent  as  to  creditors  of  her  hus- 
band, the  burden  rests  upon  her  to  show  that  it 
was  purchased  with  means  other  than  those  of 
her  husband.  The  principles  governing  cases 
of  fraud  have  been  construed  more  rigidly  by 
the  West  Virginia  court  against  the  fraudulent 
grantor  than  in  most  of  the  other  States,  and 
Judge  Johnson  had  much  to  do  with  bringing 
about  this  action  of  the  court.  He  decided 
many  cases  involving  constitutional  questions, 
and  in  every  instance  wherein  his  opinion  has 
been  reviewed  his  judgment  has  been  sustained. 
His  opinion  holding  the  provisions  in  our  State 
Constitution  protecting  the  property  of  returned 
Confederates  from  seizure  under  the  ‘War  Tres- 
pass’ judgments  not  in  contravention  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  Freeland  vs.  Williams,  reported  in 
Volume  131  of  the  United  States  Reports.  His 
decision  in  which  he  held  that  the  Legislature 
could  not  exempt  any  species  of  property  from 
taxation  unless  it  came  within  the  exemption 
clause  of  that  instrument  was  also  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  His 


decision  maintaining  the  court’s  power  to  punish 
for  contempt  any  one  assaulting  a court  through 
the  columns  of  a newspaper  has  been  cited  and 
approved  and  favorably  commented  on  by  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Colo- 
rado, and  is  generally  conceded  to  announce  a 
sound  doctrine  of  law.” 

Judge  Johnson,  while  on  the  bench,  was  twice 
called  upon  to  speak  in  menioriam  of  an  associate : 
first.  Judge  Patten,  whose  death  was  quite  un- 
expected, and  again  on  Judge  Green.  Both  ad- 
dresses will  be  found  in  the  19th  and  3zd  vol- 
umes, respectively,  of  the  West  V irginia  Reports. 
Both  of  the  deceased  judges  mentioned  were  un- 
fortunate in  lacking  the  physical  stamina  de- 
manded by  their  arduous  labors,  a condition 
which  it  would  have  been  a matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  Judge  Johnson  to  alleviate,  if  it 
had  been  in  his  power  to  impart  something  of  his 
own  magnificent  vitalit}^  to  his  fellow-judges — so 
earnest  and  faithful  was  his  professional  and  per- 
sonal regard  for  them.  Judge  Johnson  is  over 
six  feet  in  height  and  of  massive  stature,  pos- 
sessing great  physical  powers,  enabling  him 
to  undergo  long-eontinued  activity  of  mind, 
whether  as  jurist  or  practitioner.  Judge  John- 
son retired  from  the  bench  on  January  i,  1889. 
He  at  once  entered  upon  a good  practice,  which 
has  increased  continually.  He  has  been  re- 
tained in  some  of  the  most  important  cases  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  his  State,  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  books  and  authorities  is  considered  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  lawyer  in  West 
Virginia.  The  Judge  was  married  in  1863  to 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Jackson,  widow  of  B.  W.  Jack- 
son,  a brother  of  General  W.  L.  Jackson,  of  the 
Confederate  army,  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
“ Mudwall”  Jackson.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Hon.  J.  M.  Stephenson,  of  Parkersburg.  They 
have  five  children,  one  son  and  four  daughters, 
three  of  whom  are  grown.  During  Judge  John- 
son’s judicial  life  he  lived  at  Parkersburg,  ex- 
cept from  March,  1879,  to  March,  1883,  when  he 
made  his  residence  in  Wheeling,  where  his  busi- 
ness mostly  called  him.  In  November,  1888, 
he  removed  to  Charleston,  which  became  his 
permanent  home.  While  the  judge  has  been  a 
Baptist  for  well  on  to  half  a century,  his  wife 
and  children  are  Episcopalians.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  a Union  man,  but  would  not 
engage  in  a fratricidal  strife.  He  is  President 
of  the  West  Virginia  Bar  Association. 
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JAMES  CALWELL. 

JAMES  CALWELL,  a leading  merchant  of 
Baltimore  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  who  became  widely  known  as  the 
popular  proprietor  of  the  Greenbrier  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  was  born  in  1773  in  Harford 
County,  Md.  In  him  energy  and  patriotism 
were  hereditary.  His  father,  Samuel  Calwell 
— he  sometimes  spelling  his  name  Caldwell, 
after  the  old  Scottish  fashion — had  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  as  Captain,  and  was 
known  to  the  great  leader  himself.  Samuel 
Calwell  married  a Miss  Taggart,  also  of  Mary- 
land. Their  five  sons  were  all  born  in  Harford 
County.  William,  the  eldest,  lived  and  died  a 
farmer  at  Gunpowder  Neck,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  outside  Baltimore.  Thomas 
entered  commercial  life  and  was  for  many  years 
a merchant  in  Baltimore  city.  The  others 
were  Samuel,  Jr.,  Dorsey,  and  James,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Of  the  early  years  of  Mr. 
James  Calwell  not  very  much  has  been  pre- 
served. Like  Thomas,  he  entered  on  commer- 
cial pursuits,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  his  early 
manhood  by  what  we  know  of  his  maturer  years, 
we  must  believe  that  he  evinced  even  then  that 
tact  and  flowing  courtesy  to  all  which  after- 
ward became  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 
What  we  do  know,  however,  is  that,  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  ordinary  trade,  he  not  only  be- 
came a shipmaster,  but  carried  on  extensive 
operations  in  foreign  commerce.  The  times 
were  in  some  respects  propitious  for  this,  and 
especially  for  the  trade  with  France.  The 
French  flag  had  been  utterly  swept  away  by  the 
imperious  Mistress  of  the  Seas,  who,  in  her  re- 
taliation for  the  bitter  but  bootless  Berlin  De- 
crees, and  perhaps,  too,  flushed  by  her  unparal- 
leled successes,  aimed  at  depriving  France  of 
the  only  chance  of  commerce  still  left  open  to 
her,  that  of  trading  in  foreign  bottoms.  The 
American  merchant  or  mariner — or  both — was 
not  slow  to  see  his  chance  of  gain,  and  trusted 
to  his  flag  to  bear  him  safely  through.  James 
Calwell,  among  others,  was  wont  to  load  ships 
with  grain  for  export,  while  on  the  return  voy- 
age they  brought  him  the  products  of  the 
French  loom  and  articles  de  luxe  for  which  there 
was  a ready  home  market.  Soon,  however,  the 
exercise  of  his  daring  and  enterprise  was 


checked.  It  is  useless  here  to  refer  to  the  quar- 
rels and  recriminations  which  arose  between 
the  two  gfreat  English-speaking  peoples.  The 
quarrel  soon  ripened  into  stormy  strife.  The 
conflict  at  first  raged  at  sea  in  isolated  encoun- 
ters, but  assumed  larger  dimensions  when  Wel- 
lington’s veterans,  relieved  by  the  peace  of 
1814,  enabled  England  to  send  a division  of  her 
army  across  the  ocean.  Baltimore  was  taken, 
and  the  English  steamed  off  to  New  Orleans, 
there  to  recoil  before  the  breastworks  of  the 
immortal  Jackson.  James  Calwell,  like  a good 
sturdy  patriot,  served  in  the  ranks.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
North  Point  and  Fort  McHenry,  and  we  may 
feel  sure  that  he  fought  none  the  less  manfully 
since  he  had  just  before  witnessed  the  capture 
of  all  his  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Baltimore  by 
the  British  squadron.  The  interruption  to  his 
business  and  the  loss  of  his  ships  turned  Mr. 
Calwell’s  thoughts  elsewhere,  to  a place  already 
endeared  to  him  by  tender  ties.  In  1795  James 
Calwell  visited  the  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  since  so  justly  celebrated.  It  was  then 
far  different  from  what  it  became  a few  years 
later.  It  had  always  been  known  to  the  Indians 
as  one  of  the  most  important  deer-licks  south 
of  the  Alleghanies.  A generation  earlier  a 
woman,  belonging  to  one  of  the  pioneer  families, 
desperately  stricken  with  rheumatism,  had  been 
borne  in  a litter  many  miles,  had  been  housed 
in  a hut,  and  bathed  in  a bath-tub  hewn  from  a 
tree  felled  for  the  purpose,  had  drunk  the 
waters,  and  had  come  away  completely  cured. 
Others  had  come  to  drink  of  the  healing  water, 
had  put  up  their  tents,  and  enjoyed  these  days 
which  they  afterward  recalled  with  rapture, 
even  amid  the  elegant  splendor  of  a generation 
later.  But  the  roads  were  bad,  accommoda- 
tions scanty,  and  so  the  number  was  limited. 
Among  those  who  came  in  1795  was,  as  we  have 
said,  young  James  Calwell.  He  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  proprietor  of  the  Springs, 
Michael  Bowyer,  in  whose  family  the  ownership 
of  the  Springs  had  always  remained  since  a 
Bowyer  first  traded  with  the  native  Indians  for 
it.  We  must  suppose  that  there  was  something 
in  the  spot  congenial  to  the  tender  feelings  in- 
cident to  his  years,  and  that  Miss  Bowyer, 
popularly  known  as  “ Polly  Bowyer,”  specially 
favored  him,  for  he  wooed  and  won  her,  and 
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two  years  later  he  bore  her  away,  his  bride,  to 
Baltimore.  The  bride’s  father,  Michael  Bow- 
yer,  had  been  a Captain  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  could  tell  many  camp-stories  of 
those  heroic  times  of  a passing  generation,  for 
he  was  personally  acquainted  with  General 
Washington.  He  owned  not  only  the  Sulphur 
Springs,  but  also  a large  tract  of  country  con- 
tiguous, and  all  the  buildings  around,  such  as 
they  were,  belonged  to  him.  All  this  he  left  in 
1808  to  his  children;  and  so  it  happened  that 
James  Calwell,  after  his  troubles  and  crosses  at 
Baltimore,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  favored  region 
of  Virginia  where  he  had  won  his  bride.  In 
1818  he  settled  there  permanently  and  under- 
took the  entire  management  of  the  Springs, 
Thenceforth  until  our  own  time  the  name  of 
Calwell  has  been  indissolubly  linked  with  that 
of  the  famous  resort.  With  an  eye  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  locality  and  possessing  a rare 
faculty  of  administration,  he  made  the  wilder- 
ness bloom  as  the  rose,  and  the  Springs,  so  long 
the  shrine  of  the  pilgrims  of  health,  now  be- 
came the  centre,  during  “the  season,”  of  the 
beauty  and  the  elegance  of  Southern  society 
and  of  that  refined  manliness  which  then,  as 
now,  graced  Virginian  chivalry.  He  laid  out 
the  grounds  with  the  art  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener ; long  rows  of  cottages,  their  white  fronts 
gleaming  amid  the  foliage,  were  named  as  ave- 
nues after  the  leading  Southern  States;  the 
Springs  were  inclosed;  gently  sloping  lawns, 
forest  lanes,  and  bridle  paths  made ; while  a 
handsome  hotel  furnished  comforts  and  ac- 
commodations which  seemed  in  those  days  to 
embody  the  highest  achievements  of  science 
and  art  in  ministering  to  the  pleasures  of  life. 
All  these  were  brought  together  by  James  Cal- 
well, and  his  efforts  won  for  him  the  patronage 
of  an  appreciative  public.  One  trait  in  James 
Calwell’s  life  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  and  that 
was  his  untold  liberality  and  generosity.  No 
citizen  of  Monroe,  Pocahontas,  or  Greenbrier 
Counties — and  these  were  the  localities  from 
whence  all  of  his  supplies  came — was  ever 
charged  a bill  when  they  came  to  that  place  on 
business  with  Mr.  Calwell.  Wagons  coming 
there  with  anything  that  the  concern  was  pur- 
chasers of  were  always  treated  most  kindly  and 
entertained  over  night  without  any  charge. 
Any  one  visiting  the  Springs  in  the  long  ago 


from  either  of  the  above  localities  during  the 
season,  and  wanting  to  see  the  sights,  was  enter- 
tained during  the  day,  his  team  cared  for,  and 
he  given  a good  dinner  at  the  public  table,  for 
the  nominal  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  his 
dinner  and  twelve  and  a half  cents  for  his  horse 
— and  in  about  the  same  rate  if  he  chose  to 
spend  the  night.  In  early  times  it  was  the 
horse-mart  of  Greenbrier  County,  and  scores  of 
fine  animals  were  then  daily  on  exhibition  and 
for  sale.  All  of  these  horses  were  on  the  lawn 
in  charge  of  their  grooms  immediately  after 
dinner,  this  being  a privilege  accorded  them 
by  Mr.  Calwell,  and  many  were  the  sales  made 
annually  at  that  place.  Not  merely  were  the 
beauty,  fashion,  and  chivalry  to  be  found  at 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  but  noted  men 
of  the  South,  whose  names  and  utterances  held 
the  attention  of  the  nation,  came  to  crown  so 
many  other  superior  attractions : the  Hamptons, 
the  Rives,  the  Barbours,  Crawford,  William  C. 
Preston,  Mangum,  Gilmer,  McDuffie,  and  Ste- 
venson. There,  too,  came  the  Breckinridges 
and  Crittenden,  the  great  Calhoun ; and  the  all 
but  matchless  Henry  Clay  listened  to  accents 
which  were  even  sweeter,  if  not  more  persua- 
sive, than  his  own.  He  was  a yearly  visitor 
until  his  death  on  April  8,  1851,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calwell  were 
blessed  with  eleven  children,  nine  sons  and  two 
daughters,  in  the  following  order  of  births: 

1,  John  Bowyer  Calwell,  who  never  married; 

2,  William  Bowyer,  whose  sketch  follows;  3, 
Henry  B.,  who  married  a Baltimore  lady.  Miss 
Churchman;  4,  Lewis  Meriwether,  who  never 
married,  and  died  in  1879  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-two  years ; 5,  James  H.,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista  during  the  Mexican  War; 
6,  Edmund  S. ; 7,  Augustus  A.;  8,  Alfred  A., 
none  of  whom  married;  9,  Bedford  Calwell, 
who  married  Miss  Margaret  Frazer,  of  Lewis- 
burg,  Va.,  both  of  whom  still  survive;  10, 
Frances,  who  married  Fleming  B.  Miller;  and 
II,  Virginia,  who  married  the  late  Admiral 
Leven  Powell,  of  the  United  States  Navy.* 

♦Mrs.  Calwell  had  two  sisters,  viz.:  Mrs.  Fanny  Bedford 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Copeland.  Each  of  these  sisters  had 
separate  homes  laid  off  in  the  western  end  of  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  estate  and  they  had  a number  of  brothers,  all  of 
whose  interests  in  the  W.  S.  S.  property  Mr.  James  Calwell 
acquired  title  to  by  purchase  and  deed  from  them.  The 
sisters  retained  title  during  their  lives  to  their  division  and 
disposed  of  it  by  will.  Mrs.  James  Calwell  inherited  her  full 
share  as  one  of  the  children  of  Michael  Bowyer,— M.  L.  S. 
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WILLIAM  B.  CALWELL. 

WILLIAM  BOWYER  CALWELL,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  preceding,  for  many  years  pro- 
prietor of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  ennobling  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the 
year  1803.  He  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  the  family  removed  to  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  and  he  passed  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  there,  and  saw  that  resort,  under 
his  father’s  skilful  management,  cast  off  its 
uncouth  surroundings  and  become  in  due  time 
the  classic  resort  of  all  the  South.  The  early 
education  of  William  B.  Calwell  was  probably 
of  a character  suited  to  his  prospects,  sound  and 
sensible,  a good  foundation  for  the  finish  which, 
later,  it  was  to  receive  from  his  own  exertions. 
Nature  had  fitted  him  for  the  career  open  to 
him.  His  father,  perceiving  his  bent  and  capac- 
ity, gave  him  his  entire  confidence  and  made 
him  his  agent  and  adviser.  Under  their  united 
guidance  everything  prospered.  The  young 
man,  trained  in  such  a school,  was  able  to  shoul- 
der the  responsibilities  alone  when  advancing 
years  warned  his  father  against  maintaining  so 
onerous  a task.  Mr.  Calwell  had  the  advan- 
tages already  touched  upon  in  the  preceding 
sketch  of  his  father’s  life.  He  availed  himself  to 
the  full  of  these  advantages.  He  cultivated  liter- 
ary pursuits,  and  his  mental  accomplishments 
were  manifest  in  the  choice  library  he  collected, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
select  in  the  State,  containing  many  rare  and 
costly  books.  Nor  were  they  sealed  treasures. 
He  was  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  best 
scholars  in  belles-lettres  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
His  manners  were  courtly ; of  medium  height, 
of  rather  slight  but  well-built  frame,  vigorous 
and  alert,  he  seemed  to  many  the  very  beau 
ideal  of  good  breeding  and  refinement.  With 
so  many  commanding  qualities,  Mr.  Calwell  be- 
came well  known  and  a general  favorite.  In 
fact,  so  highly  did  his  reputation  stand  as  a 
man  of  affairs  before  the  war,  it  was  in  the 
minds  of  many  to  elect  him  to  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia  as  the  representative  of  Greenbrier 
County.  There  were  then  great  hopes  of  open- 
ing up  the  vast  resources  of  western  Virginia 
and  utilizing  the  river  systems  of  East  and  West 
Virginia,  first,  by  the  James  River  and  the 


Kanawha  Canal,  and,  secondly,  by  the  Coving- 
ton and  Ohio  Railway.  It  was  thought  that  Mr. 
Calwell  was  eminently  fitted  by  business  expe- 
rience and  wide  acquaintance  among  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  State  to 
serve  in  this  juncture.  But  when  the  matter 
was  urged  upon  him  his  characteristic  modesty 
forced  him  to  decline ; and  he  gave  as  grounds 
of  his  refusal  his  many  business  engagements, 
and  especially  his  relations  to  his  father’s 
affairs.*  Mr.  Calwell  died  at  White  Sulphur 
on  April  29,  1881.  He  was  twice  married; 
first  to  Miss  Columbia  Gwathmey,  daughter 
of  Robert  Gwathmey,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children,  named  Agnes 
Nicolson,  James,  and  Columbia  Gwathmey: 
and  secondly  to  Miss  Ella  Fontleroy  Temple, 
who,  with  an  only  daughter,  Columbia  G.  Cal- 
well, still  survives.  They  live  in  comfortable 
retirement  at  Richmond,  Va. , but  year  by  year 
go  to  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  there  renew 
the  associations  of  other  and  happier  days.  A 
retrospective  of  the  brightest  days  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  White  Sulphur  is  outlined  in  the 
following  article  printed  in  the  Richmond  Dis- 
patch of  May  7,  1879.  The  writer  gives  an 
account  of  the  resort  as  it  appeared  in  1830, 
which  was  before  the  days  of  railroads,  when 
visitors  journeyed  to  the  Springs  in  their  own 
conveyances  of  all  types  and  styles,  while 
many  men  traversed  several  States  on  horse- 
back to  spend  the  summer  amid  “ charms  of 
scene  and  society  unsurpassed  in  the  land.” 
He  gives  a lingering  sigh  over  the  fascinations 
of  the  “ horse-market”  and  “ the  noble  crowd  of 
men  that  assembled  upon  the  green,”  and  con- 
tinues: 

“ The  remarkable  family  of  the  Calwells  was 
in  its  zenith.  The  elder  Calwell  presided  with 
grace  over  the  economy  of  the  grand  watering- 
place,  and  was  the  general  object  of  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  his  generous  guests.  We 
shall  never  see  the  like  of  that  day  again.  But 
last  week  one  of  the  sons  of  the  elder  Calwell 
— Lewis  Meriwether  Calwell — died  at  the 


* “ In  the  spring  of  1857  this  property,  having  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  adjacent  territory,  making  its 
entire  area  equal  to  six  thousand  acres,  was  sold  to  a com- 
pany of  Virginia  gentlemen  who  made  various  and  important 
additions  and  improvements,  and  among  others  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  Springs  grounds  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
Southern  country,  its  dimensions  being  four  hundred  feet 
long  by  a corresponding  width,  and  covering  more  than  an 
acre  of  ground,” — From  published  pamphlet  of  W.  S-  •5’, 
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White  Sulphur,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  in  his  early  day  a man  of  prowess, 
as  well  as  one  of  marked  politeness.  He  was  a 
great  hunter  and  an  excellent  horseman.  He 
held  his  career  in  the  springs  region  of  which 
the  White  Sulphur  was  the  centre,  and  did  his 
share  in  maintaining  the  manly  sports  and  in- 
trepid hunts  in  the  mountains.  Times  sadly 
changed  before  his  eyes  closed  upon  the  moun- 
tains forever,  and  some  of  the  forest  monarchs 
and  modest  inhabitants  of  the  hunter’s  path, 
the  sweet  ‘trailing  arbutus,’  were  among  the 
last  of  the  companions  of  his  youth  left  to  cheer 
his  closing  hours.  The  family  of  Calwells  was 
distinguished  for  the  qualities  of  other  of  its 
members  in  its  palmy  days.  Colonel  James 
Calwell  commanded  a regiment  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  went  off  in  the  prime  of  manhood  to 
fall  amid  the  rude  hills  and  chaparral  of  Buena 
Vista.  Sad  was  the  fate  of  him  who  had  re- 
joiced in  the  lovely  mountains  of  Greenbrier, 
whose  hunter’s  horn  had  echoed  in  her  hills 
and  who  had  followed  the  deer  through  her 
meadows  and  her  glades.  We  recur  to  the 
event  with  sadness,  and  add  with  regret  the 
latest  occurrence  that  marks  the  continuous 
drift  of  change  and  departure  from  among  us  of 
the  men  and  the  scenes  that  once  made  the 
pride  and  the  pleasure  of  our  days.” 


HENRY  S.  WILSON. 

HON.  HENRY  STEWART  WILSON, 
Mayor  of  Parkersburg,  was  born  in  a small  vil- 
lage called  High  Spire,  situated  in  Dauphin 
County,  Pa.,  July  5,  1829.  His  parents,  Robert 
Wilson  and  Mary  Stewart,  immigrated  to  this 
country  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  Mrs.  Wilson 
being  a member  of  the  same  family  of  Stewarts 
from  whom  was  derived  the  great  New  York 
merchant,  Alexander  T.  Stewart.  The  parents 
were  able  to  give  their  son  a good  academical 
education,  first  in  the  public  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia, then  from  Rev.  David  McCarter,  a 
clergyman  who  had  an  academy  at  Strasburgh, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. ; while  he  afterward  at- 
tended a military  school  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
which  was  at  this  time  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Partridge,  who  was  a graduate  of  West 
Point  Military  Academy.  The  young  man 
made  a special  study  of  civil  engineering,  in 
which  he  was  greatly  interested,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  completed  his  studies  at  once  entered 
into  active  field  employment.  His  first  im- 


portant undertaking  in  this  line  was  in  the 
capacity  of  engineer  of  the  branch  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  running  from  Hornellsville  to  Attica. 
He  was  also  employed  on  the  survey  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  and  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Huntington  and  Broad  Top  Mountain 
road.  These  were  heavy  enterprises,  making 
great  demands  upon  Mr.  Wilson’s  knowledge, 
ability,  and  experience;  and  besides  these,  he 
was  engaged  for  several  years  in  other  enter- 
prises of  a similar  character,  but  smaller  in 
degree,  though  frequently  requiring  not  only 
thorough  engineering  skill  and  ability,  but  also 
executive  capacity  and  judgment,  as  well  as 
rugged  physical  health  and  power  of  endurance. 
A few  years  ago  Mr.  Wilson  established  himself 
at  Parkersburg  in  the  lumber  business,  and  in 
even  this  brief  residence  he  won  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  so  completely 
that  he  was  nominated  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
elected  in  April,  1891,  by  a majority  of  350, 
being  a considerable  increase  over  that  of  his 
predecessor,  who  was  also  a well-known  and 
popular  citizen.  Parkersburg  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Market  Street,  which  is  its  main 
thoroughfare,  presents  a metropolitan  aspect 
quite  surprising  to  the  stranger,  who  readily 
makes  himself  at  home  in  it,  recognizing  that 
here  every  comfort  and  advantage  of  civiliza- 
tion can  be  found.  The  city  is  well  paved,  its 
water-supply  and  general  sanitary  arrangements 
are  excellent,  and  with  regard  to  this  part  of 
the  municipal  affairs  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  Mayor  Wilson  eminently  qualifies  him  for 
his  position  of  chief  magistrate ; and  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council  are  always  met  with 
the  most  respectful  and  careful  consideration 
and  hearty  approval.  Even  in  the  brief  time 
in  which  he  has  occupied  the  office  of  Mayor, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  suggested  and  the  Council  have 
adopted  a number  of  improvements  in  public 
works : among  other  things  a high-class  water 
pump,  at  a cost  of  $5,000,  capable  of  forcing 
1,500,000  gallons  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  is  known  as  No.  13  Fort  Pitt  Duplex 
Plunger,  20-inch  cylinder,  13 -inch  plunger,  24- 
inch  stroke:  and  it  will  greatly  augment  the 
water-supply  of  the  city.  The  following  his- 
torical record  is  supplied  by  City  Clerk  L.  W. 
Hughes  from  the  official  records : The  act  in- 
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corporating  the  town  of  Parkersburg  was  passed 
January  22,  1820.  The  act  to  extend  the  limits 
of  the  “ city”  of  Parkersburg  was  passed  in  No- 
vember, 1863.  All  the  records  of  the  town  up 
to  1844  were  lost.  In  that  year  Peter  Van 
Winkle  was  chosen  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Parkersburg  and  filled  the  position 
each  successive  year  up  to  1850.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  James  Cook,  and  he  by  A.  M.  Ster- 
rett,  who,  however,  resigned  in  the  same  year 
of  his  election,  1852,  his  term  being  filled  out 
by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Cook.  The  latter  was 
again  elected  in  1853  and  resigned  in  1854, 
being  succeeded  by  A.  J.  Boreman,  afterward 
Governor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Logan 
in  1855.  John  Jay  Jackson  was  chosen  in  1856 
and  1857,  when  James  Cook  was  again  called  to 
the  position  and  served  until  1861.  He  then 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  P.  Amiss. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Cook  was  the  first  one 
called  “ Mayor,”  and  Mr.  Amiss  the  second  who 
received  by  courtesy  that  title.  In  November, 
1863,  the  act  already  mentioned,  extending  the 
corporate  limits  and  creating  the  city  of  Par- 
kersburg, was  passed:  and  the  first  election 
after  its  passage  occurred  in  January,  1864, 
when  James  W.  Dils  was  elected  Mayor,  and 
he  may  therefore  claim  to  be  the  first  legally 
elected  officer  with  that  title.  Mayor  Wilson 
was  for  two  years  a Director  in  the  Board  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Spencer. 
In  business  he  is  largely  interested  in  the  West 
Virginia  timber  product — the  style  of  his  firm 
being  H.  S.  Wilson  & Sons,  who  deal  princi- 
pally in  white  oak  for  car  and  ship  building 
purposes.  They  export  extensively  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  principally  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  where  fully  half  of  the  output  of  their 
mills — several  millions  of  feet — is  sent  annually. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  the  first  manufacturer  in  the 
State  to  export  direct  to  the  customer.  He  is 
also  at  present  engaged  in  constructing  a nar- 
row-gauge railroad  from  Cairo,  W.  Va.,  south 
for  a distance  of  about  forty  miles,  and  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  transporting  timber  and 
lumber  to  the  trunk  lines  for  the  seaboard. 
This  road  is  known  as  the  Cairo  and  Kanawha 
Valley  Railroad,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  Presi- 
dent, Robert  Wilson  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  Harry  S.  Wilson  Superintendent.  He  also 
built  a narrow-gauge  road  running  from  Graf- 


ton to  Philippi,  directing  the  construction  and 
management  of  both  of  these  enterprises  per- 
sonally, as  the  directors  of  both  companies  gave 
him  full  and  absolute  control.  Mayor  Wilson’s 
eldest  son,  Robert,  is  President  of  the  Parkers- 
burg Chair  and  Furniture  Company,  which  is  a 
thriving  concern  with  $60,000  capital.  Mayor 
Wilson  occupies  a commodious  residence  with 
ample  grounds  on  Ann  Street,  formerly  the 
home  of  United  States  Senator  Van  Winkle, 
where  he  is  happily  surrounded  by  a family  of 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1856  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Anna  M.  Ennis,  a native  of  Hunting- 
don County,  Pa.  Mrs.  Wilson  takes  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  her  husband’s  affairs,  and  has 
made  his  life  happy  and  his  home  one  full  of 
culture  as  well  as  comfort.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Carrie  Porter,  married  Rev.  R.  C.  Hughes, 
a Presbyterian  minister,  who  is  now  President 
of  Tabor  College,  at  Tabor,  Iowa,  a flourishing 
institution.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr. 
Hughes  belongs  to  a family  in  which  there  have 
been  thirteen  Presbyterian  clergymen  in  three 
generations.  The  second  daughter,  Ellen  Blair, 
became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Edgar  W.  Work,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  where 
he  is  professor  of  one  of  the  chairs  of  scholar- 
ships. He  is  a young  preacher  of  superior  cul- 
ture and  eloquence.  In  conclusion,  it  is  but 
the  simple  truth  to  say  that  Henry  S.  Wilson 
has  always  been  public-spirited  and  prominent 
wherever  he  has  resided.  His  career  bids  fair 
to  be  one  of  constant  achievement,  and  doubt- 
less higher  honors  await  him.  He  is  actively 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  beautiful  city 
of  Parkersburg,  which  has  been  materially 
benefited  under  his  practical  and  enterprising 
administration.  A gentleman  of  democratic 
manners,  he  is  not  fond  of  display  or  self-as- 
sertion, but  is  earnest  and  sincere  in  all  his 
associations  and  a man  of  action  rather  than 
promises. 


SAMUEL  R.  BROCKUNIER. 

REV.  SAMUEL  R.  BROCKUNIER,  long 
time  a resident  of  Wheeling  and  widely  known 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Western  States  as 
an  able,  popular,  and  successful  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  one  of  the 
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early  pioneers  of  that  denomination  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  He  was  born  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pa.,  June  12,  1795,  entered  the  ministry  in  1817, 
and  died  at  his  home  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
July  22,  1867.  Under  the  peculiar  system 
of  Methodist  Church  polity,  which  does  not 
admit  of  a settled  pastorate  but  requires  its 
ministers  to  itinerate  from  one  field  of  labor 
to  another  every  year,  if  the  Bishop  so  ap- 
points, and  owing  also  to  the  widely  sepa- 
rated and  sparsely  settled  condition  of  the 
Western  States  at  the  early  date  in  which  Mr. 
Brockunier  began  his  ministry,  his  labors  and 
travels  in  the  line  of  his  vocation  became 
greatly  extended,  embracing  ultimately  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Ohio.  The  hardships  incident  to  travel  in 
the  wilderness,  without  roads,  bridges,  or  neces- 
sary accommodations  of  any  kind,  were  very 
great,  entailing  much  labor,  privation,  and  suf- 
fering, until  with  the  advancing  settlement  and 
grov/th  of  the  country  the  situation  was  gradu- 
ally relieved.  His  first  appointment  was  in 

1817,  to  Chautauqua  Circuit,  embracing  portions 
of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  four  hundred  miles  around,  requiring 
six  weeks  to  make  the  circuit,  and  preaching 
forty  times  each  round.  Much  of  the  country 
lying  within  its  boundaries  was  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  occasionally  traversed  by  roving 
bands  of  Indians  whose  reservation  was  in  the 
neighboring  State  of  Ohio,  then  known  as  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Amid  such  surround- 
ings, with  infinite  zeal  and  labor,  he  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  rude  settlers  gathered  in 
cabins,  or  under  the  wide-spreading  branches 
of  the  primeval  forest,  making  many  converts, 
organizing  new  societies,  building  churches, 
and  performing  all  pastoral  duties  incident  to 
his  charge.  His  next  circuit  was  at  Piqua  in 

1818.  It  was  similar  in  character,  except  it  was 
farther  west  and  on  the  immediate  verge  of 
the  frontier.  Travelling  from  one  cabin  to 
another,  or  to  the  different  settlements  scattered 
through  the  wilderness,  it  required  the  services 
of  an  experienced  woodsman  to  pilot  him 
through,  marking  the  way  with  his  axe  by  blazes 
on  the  forest  trees  so  that  he  could  find  the  way 
back  or  traverse  the  same  route  again.  This 
circuit  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation 
held  by  the  V7yandot  and  Delaware  tribes  of 


Indians,  and  he  thus  became  a participant  in 
some  of  the  measures  organized  at  that  time  to 
evangelize  these  savage  races.  In  Dr.  Elliott’s 
“ Missionary  Reminiscences”  there  is  published  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Brockunier,  detailing 
the  circumstances  at  the  licensing  of  John 
Steward,  the  first  missionary  to  the  Wyandots. 
This  occurred  at  a Quarterly  Meeting  held  in 
Urbana  in  1819,  of  which  Mr.  Brockunier  was  a 
member,  and  presided  over  by  Bishop  George 
and  the  Presiding  Elder,  Rev.  Moses  Grume. 
The  application  of  Steward  for  license  and  his 
own  personal  statement  of  his  labors  among  the 
Wyandots  was  strongly  supported  by  speeches 
from  two  Wyandot  chiefs — Between-the-Logs 
and  Mononcue- — through  an  interpreter,  and  by 
Mr.  Walker,  the  sub-agent  at  Sandusky.  Be- 
tween-the-Logs  gave  an  account  of  the  condition 
of  their  people  when  Steward  came  among 
them,  their  drunkenness,  murders,  evil  habits 
and  passions,  and  of  the  change  among  those 
who  had  accepted  the  “ new  religion.” 

“ He  also  told  us  that  he  and  his  nation  were 
much  opposed  to  this  new  religion  preached  by 
Steward,  and  liked  the  religion  of  their  fathers 
the  best,  but  that  finally  the  Great  Spirit  had 
given  him  to  see  and  feel  that  their  old  religion 
was  not  a good  one.  Laying  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  lifting  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  while 
tears  flowed  copiously  down  his  red  face,  he  said, 
‘I  sought  and  found  this  new  religion  which 
makes  my  soul  happy.  ’ This  circumstance  so 
deeply  affected  a large  and  intelligent  Quarterly 
Conference  that  we  felt  more  like  praising  God 
for  his  wonderful  goodness  to  the  red  men  of  the 
forest  than  to  proceed  in  business.  Mononcue 
next  arose,  and  gave  us  a representation  of 
Steward  and  the  work  of  religion  among  them, 
nearly  the  same  as  was  given  by  Between-the- 
Logs,  with  this  difference,  that  he  was  more 
eloquent  and  introduced  several  striking  figures 
to  illustrate  the  great  moral  change  among 
them.  I think  there  was  not  one  present  but 
was  of  opinion  that  God  in  the  order  of  his  pro- 
vidence had  called  this  man  to  minister  in  holy 
things  to  these  benighted  people.  His  future 
success  and  happy  death  gave  abundant  evi- 
dence that  his  brethren  were  not  mistaken  in 
their  unanimous  vote  at  the  time  he  received 
his  license.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  all  the 
successive  pastorates  of  Mr.  Brockunier  through 
his  long  and  eventful  life.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling  in  1821,  and 
in  subsequent  years  filled  prominent  stations  at 
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Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Steubenville,  Washing- 
ton, etc.,  then  become  populous  cities;  was 
Presiding  Elder  for  thirteen  years,  an  office  in 
the  Methodist  Church  of  those  days  equivalent 
to  that  of  Assistant  Bishop ; was  a member  of 
the  General  Conference  of  1836;  and  in  all  was 
abundant  in  labors,  wise  in  council,  safe  in  ad- 
ministration, and  a genial,  sympathetic  friend 
and  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Brockunier  was  married 
in  1824  to  Miss  Sarah  Zane  Clarke,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  and  Rebecca  Zane 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Brockunier  was  a grand-daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane,  the  first  settler 
and  founder  of  Wheeling,  whose  heroic  career 
is  well  known.  She  was  a lady  of  superior  endow- 
ments, lovely  character,  and  rendered  noble  ser- 
vice in  forwarding  and  aiding  the  labors  of  her 
husband.  They  had  a family  of  five  children : 
Mary  Rebecca,  deceased;  Georgiana,  deceased; 
Elizabeth  Clarke;  Wilbur  Clarke;  and  Charles 
Wesley.  Mr.  Brockunier  occasionally  took  part 
in  public  affairs.  Whenever  it  was  thought  he 
might  render  useful  service  to  the  community, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  voice,  influence,  and 
labor,  in  the  cause  of  good  order,  of  the  public 
peace,  or  in  aid  of  benevolences,  morality,  and 
religion.  Two  occasions  are  remembered  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life  when  he  thus  came 
forward  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  influence 
against  strife  and  disorder,  liable  to  be  of 
aggravated  character.  One  was  at  the  inception 
of  the  late  Civil  War,  when  great  excitement 
was  aroused  in  Wheeling  by  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance  of  Secession  in  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion. The  tide  of  feeling  between  the  adverse 
parties  rose  so  high  that  a public  meeting  was 
called  to  take  action  to  secure  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  city.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Brock- 
unier strongly  supported  the  resolutions  offered 
by  Daniel  Lamb,  Esq.,  designed  to  allay  popular 
feeling  and  proposing  methods  to  secure  the 
public  peace.  The  success  of  the  measures 
adopted  gave  great  satisfaction.  His  last  pub- 
lic address  was  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  a 
public  meeting  was  held  on  the  occasion  of 
President  Lincoln’s  assassination.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  prominent  military  officers, 
and  two  Eastern  clergymen  took  part  in  the 
speaking.  Mr.  Brockunier  was  invited  to  par- 
ticipate, and  made  his  address  toward  the  close 
of  the  proceedings.  With  deep  feeling  and 


earnest  words  he  voiced  the  general  sentiment 
of  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  calamity  which  had 
overtaken  the  nation,  and  expressed  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  late  President’s  career. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  rebuked 
with  much  force  and  earnestness  the  partisan 
and  inflammatory  appeals  of  a preceding 
speaker.  “ There  were  times,”  he  said,  “ when 
the  Christian  spirit  should  dominate,  and  no  man 
who  loved  his  country  would  seek  to  stir  up 
again  the  bitter  passions  of  fratricidal  strife.” 
His  closing  remarks  caused  much  feeling  and 
gave  some  offence,  but  were  justified  by  the 
sober  sense  of  the  best  citizens  and  eventually 
by  all.  In  person  Mr.  Brockunier  was  a man 
of  splendid  presence.  His  stature  was  almost 
gigantic.  His  voice  was  remarkable — surpass- 
ing indeed,  in  its  clearness,  flexibility,  compass, 
power,  melody,  and  sweetness.  Traditions  are 
still  extant  of  the  distance  at  which  it  was  dis- 
tinctly audible  at  out-of-door  meetings.  His 
large  person,  noble  head,  and  dignified  bearing, 
always  attracted  great  attention,  no  less  than 
the  charm  of  his  voice,  his  deep  piety,  or  his 
earnest  and  devoted  labors.  In  the  early  por- 
tion of  his  ministry  he  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice by  active  and  zealous  labors  in  planting 
the  gospel  along  the  wilderness  of  the  Western 
frontier,  and,  in  subsequent  years,  filling  high 
and  responsible  stations  in  her  populous  cities 
and  towns,  and  achieving  honorable  position  in 
the  official  councils  and  administration  of  the 
church.  He  fulfilled  his  mission  with  great 
usefulness  and  acceptability  for  the  space  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  leaving  behind  a memory 
fragrant  with  good  deeds,  with  the  kindly  and 
noble  offices  of  his  ministry,  and  an  untarnished 
reputation.  He  lived  to  do  good,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  the  line  of  his  vocation  was  very  great — 
the  accessions  to  the  church  through  his  instru- 
mentality being  numbered  by  the  thousands. 
Thus  “ being  dead  he  yet  speaketh.” 


CHARLES  W.  BROCKUNIER. 

CHARLES  W.  BROCKUNIER,  one  of  the 
most  prominent,  influential  and  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  Wheeling,  was  educated  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  came  to  Wheeling  in  1852. 
Here  he  entered  into  business  at  a very  early 
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age,  having  already  manifested  decided  apti- 
tude and  capacity  for  such  pursuits.  The  wis- 
dom of  his  choice  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  his  successes.  Not  long  after  his  return  to 
Wheeling,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Hobbs  & Barnes,  glass  manufacturers,  in  South 
Wheeling,  taking  charge  of  the  office  and  con- 
ducting that  branch  of  the  concern.  Here  his 
superior  business  abilities  and  other  qualifica- 
tions were  quickly  manifested  and  recognized, 
so  that  in  a comparatively  short  time,  though 
quite  a young  man,  he  was  offered  an  interest 
in  the  business.  This  proposition  was  finally 
accepted  after  some  consideration,  and  a part- 
nership formed  under  the  firm  name  of  Hobbs, 
Brockunier  & Company.  Those  composing  the 
firm  were  John  L.  Hobbs,  John  H.  Hobbs, 
Charles  W.  Brockunier,  and  William  Leighton-. 
Under  the  new  regime  the  business  expanded 
and  prospered  until  their  glass  works  became 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  in  the  United 
States,  exporting  its  wares  to  England,  Austra- 
lia, France,  Germany,  and  Cuba,  and  achieving 
a Vv^orld-wide  reputation.  Such  was  the  superior 
quality  of  their  glass,  beauty  of  style  and  design 
in  the  great  variety  of  articles  manufactured 
by  them,  that  they  contested  siiccessfully  with 
the  best  factories  of  Europe  at  the  great  World’s 
Fair  of  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
succeeding  one  at  Paris.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Brockunier  was  President  of  the  Association  of 
Glass  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  selected  by  them  to  appear  before  the  Tariff 
Commission,  appointed  by  President  Arthur  in 
1882,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  glass 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  before  that 
honorable  body.  His  presentation  of  the  facts 
and  principles  which  should  govern  the  duties 
to  be  laid  in  the  Glass  Schedule  was  so  complete 
and  effective  as  to  draw  from  the  Commission 
the  compliment  of  having  every  one  of  his  rec- 
ommendations adopted,  and  his  evidence  quoted 
with  approval  in  their  final  report  to  Congress. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Tariff  Convention  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1881,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings.  Also  he  was 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  oil  development  of 
West  Virginia,  being  associated  with  Messrs. 
John  Handlan,  John  H.  Hobbs,  J.  B.  Ford,  and 
W.  C.  Brockunier,  in  operations  at  Volcano  in 
1862,  and  subsequently.  It  proved  a very  suc- 


cessful and  profitable  enterprise.  Mr.  Brock- 
unier was  one  of  the  first  in  the  development  of 
natural  gas  and  its  application  as  a fuel  in 
manufacturing  operations,  taking  an  active  and 
deep  interest  in  securing  its  benefits  for  Wheel- 
ing, and  the  Manufacturers’  Gas  Company,  of 
which  he  is  President,  was  the  first  to  furnish 
that  valuable  fuel  to  the  manufactories  of  that 
city.  Owing  to  delicate  health  in  1887,  Mr. 
Brockunier  decided  to  retire  from  active  busi- 
ness pursuits  for  a time  to  recuperate,  and  the 
firm  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  connected 
was  accordingly  dissolved,  the  other  members 
also  retiring.  He  still  maintained,  however, 
his  business  connection  with  other  and  various 
manufacturing  interests,  and  in  1890  again  be- 
came engaged  in  business  affairs,  and  is  now 
actively  operating  as  President  of  the  Two 
Brothers’  Oil  Company,  Brooke  Gas  Company, 
and  other  enterprises.  He  is  also  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  West  Virginia. 
Recently  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Flem- 
ing as  a Commissioner  to  represent  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  company  with  Senator  Camden  and 
others,  in  the  Nicaraguan  Convention  to  be 
held  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Brockunier  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  C.  Brady,  daughter  of  the  late  Sobie- 
ski  Brady,  of  Wheeling.  They  have  had  a fam- 
ily of  six  children.  While  taking  an  interest  in 
politics.  State  and  National,  such  as  befits  a 
good  citizen,  he  has  hitherto  declined  the  high 
and  honorable  positions  to  which  the  partiality 
of  his  friends  would  have  him  aspire  with  every 
assurance  of  success,  and  is,  therefore,  at  pres- 
ent a private  citizen.  Mr.  Brockunier  is  a rep- 
resentative man  among  business  men — of  broad, 
comprehensive  views,  progressive  ideas,  quick 
apprehension,  untiring  industry,  activity,  and 
enterprise,  and  of  admirable  judgment.  He  is 
esteemed  no  less  for  his  probity  of  character  than 
for  his  ability,  and  has  achieved  a deserved  and 
remarkable  success  in  all  of  his  undertakings. 


PHILIP  G.  BIER. 

PHILIP  GEORGE  BIER,  Captain  United 
States  Volunteers  and  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral on  the  staffs  of  Major-Generals  Sigel, 
Hunter,  and  Crook  during  the  American  Con- 
flict, was  born  in  Wheeling,  Va.  (now  West 
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Virginia),  November  21,  1841,  and  died  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  on  the  evening  of  October  19, 
1864,  from  a wound  received  at  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek  on  that  day.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  Hon.  George  W.  and  Elizabeth  Bier,  who 
removed  to  Wetzel  County,  where  his  infancy 
and  boyhood  were  passed.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  at  West  Liberty  Academy  and  Mor- 
gantown Academy,  a famous  school  in  its  day. 
In  September,  1861,  he  entered  Washington  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  and  remained  there  until  the  fall 
of  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  volunteer 
army.  Company  D,  Twelfth  West  Virginia  In- 
fantry, from  West  Liberty,  Ohio  County,  where 
the  company  had  been  largely  made  up  by  the 
students  and  officered  by  the  professors.  He 
was  made  Orderly  Sergeant  of  his  company, 
which  went  into  camp  on  Wheeling  Island. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, and  subsequently  First  Lieutenant  of 
Company  A of  that  regiment,  in  February,  1863. 
This  compliment  was  tendered  him  by  Colonel 
Klunk,  commanding  the  regiment.  In  March, 
1864,  he  was  made  Captain  of  Company  A,  and 
on  April  9 assigned  by  General  Sigel  command- 
ing the  Department  of  West  Virginia,  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  on  his  staff.  Captain  Bier’s 
assignment  to  duty  as  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral was  announced  in  General  Orders  No.  13, 
as  follows ; 

“ Headquarters  Department  of  West  Virginia, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  April  9,  1864.  The  following 
officers  are  announced  as  assigned  to  staff  duty 
at  these  headquarters:  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  C. 
Starr,  Ninth  West  Virginia  Infantry,  Acting 
Provost-Marshal  General  of  the  Department; 
Major  J.  C.  Campbell,  Judge  Advocate;  Cap- 
tain P.  G.  Bier,  United  States  Volunteers, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General;  Captain  John  Car- 
lin, First  West  Virginia  Artillery,  Chief  of 
Artillery  and  Acting  Chief  of  Ordnance ; Cap- 
tain F.  E.  Town,  Signal  Corps,  Chief  Signal 
Officer;  Captain  Thomas  G.  Putnam,  Fifteenth 
New  York  Cavalry,  Captain  R.  Adams,  Jr., 
Twenty-third  Illinois  Infantry,  Aides-de-Camp. 
By  order  of  Major-General  Sigel.  T.  Melvin, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General.  Official.” 

Captain  Bier  was  over  six  feet  tall  and  well 
proportioned.  To  look  at  the  youthful  face 
of  the  stalwart  young  soldier  whose  portrait 
appears  herewith,  and  who  was  scarcely  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
no  one  would  surmise  that  he  had  ever  gone 


through  the  terrific  realities  of  war  which  fell 
to  his  lot  in  the  active  and  perilous  campaigns 
of  the  two  Virginias.  It  is  doubtful  if  one 
other  young  officer  in  all  the  hosts  of  both 
armies  held  higher  rank  for  his  age,  or  was 
entrusted  with  such  responsible  and  honorable 
duties  as  he  fulfilled  on  the  staffs  of  three 
major-generals,  succeeding  one  another  in  the 
command  of  the  Departments  of  West  Virginia, 
and  of  whom  General  Sigel  alone  survives. 
Captain  Bier  was  particularly  allied  to  General 
Hunter  during  the  latter’s  perplexing  career. 
In  fact,  the  fate  of  Hunter  was  his  fate,  and 
when  the  change  came  from  Hunter  to  Sheridan 
in  supreme  command.  Captain  Bier  passed  from 
Hunter  to  Crook,  as  he  had  passed  from  Sigel 
to  Hunter.  Had  the  normal  chances  and  for- 
tunes of  w*ar  fallen  to  the  Army  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Hunter  would  have  remained  in  com- 
mand, and  his  talented  Assistant-Adjutant 
General  might  to-day  be  filling  a high  niche  in 
the  public  esteem  as  a man  of  strong  character 
and  superior  accomplishments,  and  a veteran  of 
whom  all  soldiers  would  have  been  doubly 
proud.  But  the  ambush  attack  at  Cedar  Creek 
was  his  cruel  fate ; and,  like  so  many  young 
men  of  both  sides,  he  fell  a sacrifice  to  a relent- 
less war,  whose  perpetuation  seemed  for  a time 
to  be  augmented  by  just  such  youthful  victims, 
the  most  promising  sons  of  the  best  families. 
North  and  South — thousands  upon  thousands  of 
them — yet  none  scarcely  younger  and  certainly 
none  nobler,  more  dutiful,  more  loyal,  more 
true  in  all  that  makes  the  life  of  a soldier  in 
active  war,  than  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
Captain  Bier  was  shot  during  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek,  while  endeavoring  to  rally  the  re- 
treating Union  troops  near  Middletown,  thirteen 
miles  from  Winchester.  After  having  received 
his  death-wound.  Captain  Bier  rode  two  or  three 
miles  and  until  he  dropped  to  the  ground,  when 
he  was  placed  in  an  ambulance  and  taken  to 
Winchester,  where  he  died  the  same  evening, 
October  19,  1864.  A writer  in  the  “ History  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,”  who  himself  was  in 
Early’s  command,  gives  this  account  of  the 
sudden  march  on  Cedar  Creek : 

“ The  movement  commenced  about  three 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth. 
Demonstrations  were  made  on  the  enemj'-’s 
right,  and  while  the  sounds  of  musketry  contri- 
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buted  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  flanking 
force,  the  Confederates  toiled  along  some  six  or 
seven  miles  through  a rugged  country,  crossing 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  by  a ford  a 
mile  east  of  the  junction  of  Cedar  Creek  with 
that  river.  They  marched  in  profound  silence, 
and  many  places  had  to  be  traversed  by  the 
men  in  single  file,  who  had  frequently  to  cling 
to  the  undergrowth  to  retain  their  foothold, 
while  climbing  up  the  steep  ravines.  Before 
dawn  the  flanking  column  was  across  the  ford, 
Gordon’s  division  in  front,  Ramseur’s  next, 
and  Pegram’s  in  reserve.  They  were  favored 
by  a heavy  fog.  The  pickets  of  the  Federal 
army  were  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy,  yet  Early  had  brought  his 
column  to  the  rear  of  the  left  flank  of  the  Eighth 
Corps.  The  surprise  was  perfect.  So  sudden 
was  the  onslaught  of  the  Confederates  that  the 
Eighth  Corps  were  unable  to  form  a line  of  bat- 
tle, and  in  five  minutes  were  in  a stampede. 
Many  of  the  men  awoke  with  a Confederate  sol- 
dier standing  over  him.  The  Nineteenth  Corps 
were  soon  involved  in  the  rout,  and  the  whole 
Federal  left  and  centre  were  driven  as  a flock 
of  sheep  before  the  victorious  Confederates, 
slaying  many  of  the  enemy  in  their  camps,  cap- 
turing eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  prisoners,  small  arms  without 
number,  wagons,  camps,  ammunition,  every- 
thing on  the  ground.” 

Captain  Bier’s  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Wheeling  for  burial.  Among  the  many  sad  and 
touching  incidents  that  might  be  mentioned 
about  the  brave  and  dutiful  young  officer  is  the 
fact  that  he  had  written  home,  a week  before 
the  battle,  that  he  expected  soon  to  take  his 
first  furlough.  The  funeral  of  Captain  Bier  is 
described  fully  in  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  of 
October  24,  1864.  Here  comes  most  startling 
proof  of  the  suddenness  of  Early’s  attack  as 
given  in  the  foregoing.  Indeed,  it  is  known 
that  Captain  Bier,  as  soon  as  alarmed,  mounted 
his  horse  and  galloped  to  a farm-house,  where 
the  newspaper  correspondents  were  sleeping, 
and  gave  the  alarm  especially  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Farrell,  of  the  New  York  Herald.  Very 
probably  he  did  not  have  time  to  put  on  his 
coat,  so  close  were  the  enemy  in  the  surprise. 
Captain  Bier  was  shot  about  6 a.m.  through  the 
breast.  The  Intelligencer  says : 

“ A short  time  before  his  death.  Captain  Reed, 
oi  Colonel  Thoburn’s  staff,  met  Captain  Bier 
riding  about  the  field  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  en- 
tirely forgetful  of  self  and  zealously  doing  his 
duty.  Captain  R.  gave  him  an  overcoat  to 
protect  him  from  the  cold,  and  he  rode  off. 
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When  he  saw  him  again  he  was  laid  low  in  his 
coffin  at  Martinsburg.” 

The  same  paper  continues: 

“ He  was  a man  of  the  most  rigid  moral- 
ity and  the  strictest  integrity,  and  he  was 
loved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  in  and  out  of  the 
army.  As  a soldier,  in  whatever  he  was  called 
upon  to  do,  he  was  impelled  by  an  earnest  sense 
of  duty  from  which  no  consideration  could  in- 
duce him  to  shrink.  He  was  respected  by  his 
superiors  in  rank,  and  loved  and  honored  by  his 
inferiors.  By  his  death  the  army  has  lost  as 
brave  and  true  a heart  as  ever  filled  a tenement 
of  clay.” 

Colonel  Thoburn,  of  West  Virginia  Infantry 
Volunteers,  killed  while  rallying  the  troops  at 
Middletown,  and  Sergeant  Jenkins,  of  Wheel- 
ing, also  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek, 
were  buried  on  the  same  day  with  Captain  Bier, 
and  their  bodies  were  laid  in  state  in  the  Senate 
chamber  in  the  State  Capitol  building,  where  a 
large  concourse  of  people  paid  their  heartfelt 
respects.  The  room  was  tastefully  draped  in 
mourning,  the  coffins  being  fairly  covered  with 
flowers  and  laurel.  The  lower  portion  of  each 
coffin  was  wrapped  in  the  flag  for  which  they 
had  battled  and  died.  Upon  the  heart  of  each 
dead  hero  had  been  carefully  placed  a beautiful 
bouquet.  The  stores  and  business  places  of 
Wheeling  were  closed,  and  the  flags  placed  at 
half-mast.  The  funeral  services  were  held  at 
Fourth  Street  M.  E.  Church,  which  was  crowded, 
while  hundreds  had  to  remain  outside.  A large 
procession  followed  the  remains  to  their  final 
resting-place  in  Mount  Wood  Cemetery.  The 
horses  ridden  by  Colonel  Thoburn  and  Captain 
Bier,  when  they  were  wounded  at  Cedar  Creek, 
were  in  the  funeral  procession,  which  the  Intel- 
ligencer  described  as  “ the  most  magnificent 
pageant  that  ever  occurred  in  Wheeling.  The 
city  of  Wheeling  honored  the  gallant  dead  who 
were  entombed  at  Mount  Wood  as  she  never  be- 
fore honored  citizen  or  sojourner.  The  funeral 
cortege  that  followed  the  remains  of  Thoburn, 
Bier,  and  Jenkins  to  their  last  resting-place  will 
live  in  the  remembrance  of  the  youngest  in  our 
midst,  and  for  a generation  to  come  it  will  be 
recalled  and  referred  to  as  something  that  it 
was  a privilege  to  have  witnessed.  Henry 
Crangle  was  chairman  of  the  Citizens’  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements  having  the  funeral  in 
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charge.”  The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Central  Union  Club  of  the  city  of  Wheeling  to 
report  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
that  city  and  community  on  receiving  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Captain  Philip  G.  Bier,  reported 
the  following  testimonial,  which  was  read  and 
adopted ; 

“ Whereas,  information  has  been  received  that 
another  of  our  brave  and  efficient  officers  serv- 
ing in  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  Captain 
Philip  G.  Bier,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Department,  has  been  stricken  down  in  the 
strife  of  battle  at  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia,  on  the 
nineteenth  instant,  thus  sealing  his  devotion  to 
the  country  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  noble  life ; 
therefore.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Captain 
Bier  the  army  has  lost  a faithful  and  promising 
officer,  who  with  the  energy  of  youthful  vigor 
exhibited  the  prudence  of  more  mature  years, 
and,  though  scarcely  reaching  the  age  when 
most  men  begin  to  acquire  distinction,  had 
made  for  himself  a record  that  will  associate 
his  name  with  the  noble  patriots  and  heroes  of 
the  present  eventful  struggle  of  the  nation; 
Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  our  heartfelt  sympathies 
and  condolence  in  this  afflicting  bereavement, 
and  that  we  invoke  on  them  the  blessings  of  a 
gracious  Providence.  Resolved,  That  a copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  parents  of 
the  deceased,  and  also  furnished  to  the  Wheel- 
ing Daily  Intelligencer  for  publication.  {Signed) 
John  E.  Wilson,  Samuel  Laughlin,  John  R. 
Hubbard,  Theodore  Gorrell,  S.  R.  Dawson, 
Committee.  ” 

Brevet  Major-General  Kelley,  who  was  pres- 
ent, was  called  upon  for  a speech.  He  said  he 
had  left  his  command  for  the  purpose  only  of 
paying  his  respects  to  the  remains  of  the  gal- 
lant dead,  whom  the  people  of  this  city  had  to- 
day committed  to  the  tomb.  He  had  been  more 
gratified  to-day  than  he  had  been  for  many 
years,  in  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  these 
gallant  spirits  who  had  expressed  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  died.  He  said  he 
would  bear  back  to  his  troops  glad  tidings  that 
the  people  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  loved  them 
for  their  sacrifices  and  appreciated  their  gal- 
lantry in  the  field.  The  following  tribute  to 
Captain  Bier  by  a fellow-officer  is  charming  in 
its  graceful  recognition  of  the  fine  qualities  of 
that  brave  young  soldier : 

“ Since  this  conflict  commenced  man}?  a brave 
man  has  gone  to  his  rest ; many  a patriot  has 
been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  his  country; 
many  a gallant  soul  has  gained  an  immortal 


glory ; but  no  nobler  heart  than  his  ever  bled 
and  broke  for  freedom.  There  is  mourning 
among  his  comrades  to-night.  Phil  Bier  will 
meet  us  no  more  below.  For  him  the  tumult 
of  the  march  and  battle  is  over,  till  we  greet 
him  in  another  life.  We  bid  him  a soldier’s 
farewell.  May  flights  of  angels  hymn  him  to 
his  rest.” 

Tribute  of  Henry  S.  Walker,  written  at 
Clarksburg,  February  29,  1864: 

“ In  common  with  all  others  who  mingled 
with  him  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse,  I 
recognized  in  Philip  G.  Bier  a rare  union  of 
those  rich  mental  gifts  whose  combination  al- 
most invariably  enables  the  possessor  to  attain 
an  exalted  rank  in  the  intellectual  kingdom.  It 
was  always  a matter  of  remark,  that  he  acquired 
with  ease  what  others  labored  for  in  vain.  He 
seemed  to  grasp  by  intuition  and  evolved  by 
instinct  truths  and  facts  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  letters,  which  to  many  were  unattain- 
able and  incomprehensible,  and  when  in  those 
more  abstruse  studies  for  whose  mastery  his 
powers  of  mind  so  eminently  fitted  him,  he  met 
some  apparently  inexplicable  mystery  whose 
solution  required  an  exertion  of  all  his  powers, 
it  was  with  an  energy  and  a determination  that 
never  failed  him  that  he  entered  upon  the  task, 
and  to  his  credit  as  a student,  be  it  said,  always 
succeeded.  While  the  rich  endowments  of  his 
intellect  rendered  him  an  object  of  admiration 
to  his  companions,  it  was  the  constant  kindness, 
the  high  sense  of  honor,  the  genuine  manhood 
which  filled  his  heart  and  characterized  his 
every  act,  that  won  for  him  their  love.  I be- 
lieve I am  personally  acquainted  with  every  one 
of  his  school-mates  and  fellow-students,  during 
a period  of  four  years,  and  I have  yet  to  meet 
the  first  to  say  that  Philip  Bier  ever  did  any- 
thing wrong.  As  for  myself,  I might  write  of 
his  many  deeds  of  gentleness  toward  me,  but  it 
will  be  long  ere  I can  speak  of  them  with  any 
but  quivering  lips.” 

G.  B.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  of  Wheeling,  himself  a 
veteran  of  the  hardest  battles  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia campaigns,  makes  this  complimentary 
statement  in  a letter  to  the  writer  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  war  history:  “You  cannot  give  Phil 
Bier  too  much  credit  by  anything  said  of  him.” 
It  is  appropriate,  also,  to  add  this  heartfelt  and 
eloquent  tribute  from  the  pen  of  a comrade, 
which  was  likewise  published  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer at  the  time  of  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
It  would  be  a pleasure  to  give  the  name  of  the 
writer,  but  it  is  unknown : 

“ In  Memoriam. — Another  brave  officer  of  the 
gallant  army  of  the  Shenandoah  has  fallen;  a 
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Spirit  baptized  with  the  gentle  dews  of  Helicon, 
though  robed  in  the  panoply  of  Mars,  has  fallen 
a victim  to  rebellion:  Capt.  P.  G.  Bier,  A.A.G. 

The  name  should  be  written  deep  within  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  for  whose 
honor  and  safety  he  sacrificed  his  young  and  brill- 
iant life.  How  he  was  esteemed  and  loved  in 
life  is  sufficient  reason  for  his  being  so  honored 
and  so  mourned  in  death.  The  mute,  heroic 
face,  still  brave  and  lovely  in  the  strong  embrace 
of  his  last  enemy ; the  firm,  but  gentle  and  intel- 
ligent lineaments  of  as  brave  a hero  as  ever  trod 
Thermopylae,  or  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  banks  of 
the  war-scarred  Shenandoah,  this  noble,  manly, 
patriotic  countenance  looks  up  to  us  through 
the  icy  barriers  of  death  and  seems  to  say, 
‘Thus  much  have  I loved  you,  and  my  country’s 
honor.’  In  these  bloody  days,  when  whole 
hecatombs  of  gallant  men  are  hourly  offering 
themselves  as  martyrs  for  our  holy  cause,  it 
may  seetn  strange  that  so  much  should  be  writ- 
ten of  one  among  the  many.  But  he  is  a brill- 
iant representative  of  them  all.  In  life,  he  was 
only  proud  to  place  himself  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  never  sought  to 
rob  another  of  his  laurels.  The  universal  love 
that  all  had  for  him  proves  this  clearly.  I knew 
Captain  Bier  in  college.  He  and  I were  in  the 
same  class,  of  which  he  always  stood  at  the 
head.  Frank,  generous  to  a fault,  intelligent 
far  beyond  any  of  his  fellow-students,  the 
acknowledged  star  of  the  college,  admired  and 
praised  by  the  professors  and  his  fellow-students, 
and  yet  he  was  as  modest  and  unassuming  as  a 
child.  Indeed,  he  was  a child  of  genius,  and  at 
the  same  time  a very  Titan  in  learning.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  come  to  him  as  if  by  intuition, 
but  with  all  these  great  talents  he  was  a great 
worker.  He  labored  hard  and  accomplished 
much,  outstripped  us  all  at  the  race  of  mind, 
and  yet  his  kind,  genial  disposition  never  al- 
lowed him  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  most 
lowly.  In  August,  1862,  he  left  the  halls  of 
learning,  and  entered  the  army  as  a common 
soldier,  ‘full  of  ambition  and  bright  hope,’  de- 
termined to  win  his  way  to  honor  and  position 
by  his  valor  and  integrity.  No  warmer  heart 
ever  beat  for  the  Union.  No  soul  ever  throbbed 
with  deeper  or  more  patriotic  emotions  than 
his.  His  soldierly  bearing  and  uniform  good 
conduct  soon  won  him  a lieutenancy.  He  was 
still  the  same  man.  No  haughty  airs,  no  super- 
cilious word  or  action  came,  as  it  does  too  often, 
with  promotion.  Soon  he  was  raised  to  a staff 
position  for  gallantry  in  action.  I saw  him, 
myself,  in  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Milroy  from 
Winchester,  abandoned  by  officers  who  should 
have  commanded  him.  I saw  him,  as  a thou- 
sand others  did,  and  the  Twelfth  West  Virginia 
regiment  will  never  forget  how  nobly  he  ac- 
quitted himself  there.  I was  intimately  ac- 
q*uainted  with  the  gallant  young  captain  for  a 
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long  time  before  he  went  into  the  field,  and,  as 
a common  soldier,  was  near  him  for  two  years 
at  the  front,  and  always  found  him  the  same 
genial  companion  in  whatever  place  I met  him. 
And  is  he  dead?  Is  that  brilliant  genius  that 
delighted  us  so  often  with  its  bright  creations 
forever  quenched  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave? 
Is  his  seat  in  college  and  in  the  councils  of  war 
to  remain  henceforth  vacant?  Farewell,  my 
fellow-student,  my  fellow-soldier,  farewell;  the 
tomb  thou  didst  seek,  all  laurel-crowned  and 
glorious,  the  monument  of  a noble  life  and  a 
glorious  death — these,  and  a place  in  thy  coun- 
try’s history,  and  in  a thousand  proud  but 
mourning  hearts,  be  thine  forevermore.” 

The  Philip  G.  Bier  Grand  Army  Post  at  New 
Martinsville,  W.  Va.,  was  named  in  his  honor 
many  years  after  he  left  his  early  home,  as  he 
was  placed  in  school,  to  prepare  for  college  in 
1858,  and  after  that  time  was  only  among  his 
early  friends  during  vacations.  This  selection 
of  one  so  young,  from  the  many  brave  men  sent 
to  the  army  from  Wetzel  County,  was  a token 
of  the  heartfelt  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
and  a public  tribute  to  him  as  a man  and  sol- 
dier. The  military  record  of  Philip  G.  Bier,  as 
furnished  by  the  Pension  and  Record  Office  of 
the  War  Department,  is  as  follows: 

“ Philip  G.  Bier  was  enrolled  at  West  Liberty, 
Va.,  afterward  West  Virginia,  August  14,  1862, 
and  was  mustered  in  August  23,  1862,  as  a pri- 
vate in  Company  D,  Twelfth  Virginia  Volun- 
teers (subsequently  known  as  Twelfth  West  Vir- 
ginia Volunteers),  to  serve  for  three  years;  was 
appointed  Sergeant  same  company,  August  25, 
1862;  was  mustered  in  as  Second  Lieutenant 
Company  A,  same  regiment,  to  date  January 
17,  1863;  and  was  mustered  out  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, to  date  March  17,  1864,  to  enable  him  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  Volunteers.  During  his  connection 
with  this  regiment  he  is  reported  present  on  the 
muster  rolls,  except  on  rolls  dated  December, 
31,  1863,  and  February  29,  1864,  which  report 
him  as  absent  since  December  3,  1863,  detached 
as  Aide-de-Camp  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Sullivan,  commanding  First  Division  De- 
partment of  West  Virginia.  The  regiment  was 
in  a skirmish  at  or  near  Wardenville,  Va.,  in 
December,  1862,  and  in  action  at  Winchester, 
Va.,  June  13,  14,  and  15,  1863.  He  accepted  an 
appointment  as  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  Volunteers,  March  18,  1864;  served 
as  such  on  the  staff  of  General  Sigel  to  May  21, 
1864,  on  staff  of  General  Hunter  to  September 
I,  1864,  and  on  staff  of  General  Crook  to  Octo- 
ber 19,  1864;  was  mortally  wounded  early  in 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  W.  Va.,  October  19, 
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1864,  an  died  the  same  day  at  Depot  Field 
Hospital,  Winchester,  Va,,  of  gunshot  wound, 
right  lung. 

Following  are  extracts  from  battle  reports 
of  Major-General  George  Crook,  commanding 
Department  of  West  Virginia,  in  which  Captain 
Bier  has  honorable  mention : ist.  From  report, 
dated  October  17,  1864,  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  Army  of  West  Virginia  in  the  engagement 
of  September  19,  1864,  between  Opequan  Creek 
and  Winchester,  Va.  : . . . ‘From  the  follow- 
ing officers  of  my  staff  who  were  present  upon 
the  field  of  battle  and  amidst  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  cheered  the  men  forward,  and  en- 
couraged them  by  example  to  do  their  whole 
duty,  I received  invaluable  assistance.  . . . 
Captain  P.  G.  Bier  . . . ’ 2d.  From  report,  dated 
October  18,  1864,  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Army 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  battle  of  Fisher’s  Hill, 
Va.,  September  22,  1864:  ...  ‘I  am  personally 
indebted  to  my  staff,  . . . Captain  P.  G.  Bier, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  . . . for  their  as- 
sistance to  me  on  the  field  by  carrying  orders ; 
and  for  cheering  the  men  forward  during  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  . . .’  3d.  From  the  report, 
dated  November  7,  1864,  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  Army  of  West  Virginia  in  the  battle  of 
Cedar,  Creek,  W.  Va.,  October  19,  1864:  ...  ‘I 
am  specially  indebted  ...  to  the  members  of 
my  staff  for  valuable  services  rendered  on  that 
day.  ...  I am  pained  to  report  the  death  of 
. . . and  Captain  Philip  G.  Bier,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General on  my  staff ; both  fell  mortally 
wounded  while  rallying  the  men^ — brave,  effi- 
cient, and  ever  conspicuous  for  their  gallantry 
in  the  field  of  battle.  In  them  the  country  sus- 
tained a loss  not  easily  repaired.  ’ 

“ Very  respectfully,  F.  C.  Ainsworth, 

“ Colonel  United  States  Army, 

“ Chief  Record  and  Pension  Office." 

The  foregoing  official  record  of  Captain  Bier 
constitutes  a remarkable  certification  of  all  that 
had  been  written  or  published  about  him,  and 
is  a crowning  glory  to  his  name  and  reputation. 
To  better  appreciate  the  services  of  Philip  G. 
Bier  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  his  young 
heart  cherished  so  loyally,  let  us  glance  at  Gen- 
eral Hunter’s  career  in  West  Virginia  and  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  through  every  hour  of 
which  he  was  a steadfast  participant.  In  the 
official  “ Records  of  the  Rebellion,”  Vol.  37,  the 
first  order  signed  by  Captain  Bier  for  General 
Sigel,  after  he  had  been  promoted  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  and  assigned  to  duty  by  that 
officer,  is  dated : 

“Near  Winchester,  May  6,  ’64. 

“ Colonel  N.  Wilkinson,  New  Creek: 

“ All  the  troops  on  the  line  of  the  railroad 


from  Parkersburg  to  Sleepy  Creek,  and  in  front 
of  that  line,  are  at  your  disposition.  A cavalry 
force  will  be  sent  to  Moorefield  and  Petersburg. 
If  you  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  all  the 
troops  from  Cumberland  and  to  concentrate 
them  at  New  Creek,  you  may  do  so.  The  Gen- 
eral wants  to  know  where  the  Second  Maryland 
(Potomac  Home  Brigade)  Infantry  is,  and  if  you 
have  given  up  Greenland  Gap?  Report  fre- 
quently to  Martinsburg,  and  keep  the  General 
informed  as  to  the  running  condition  of  the  rail- 
road, or  if  the  road  is  destroyed  in  places. 

“ By  order  of  Major  Gen’l  F.  Sigel, 

“ Bier,  A.A.G.” 

The  last  orders  issued  by  Captain  Bier  for 
General  Sigel  were  dated  Cedar  Creek,  May  18 
and  19,  1864,  a little  more  than  a month  since 
his  appointment  as  staff  officer  on  April  9. 
One  was  to  General  Sullivan  (Part  2 of  Vol. 
37  of  the  War  Records  has  the  order  to  General 
Sullivan  dated  the  19th,  while  Part  i states  the 
1 8th).  On  the  next  day,  the  19th,  General 
Hunter  was  assigned  to  the  command  by  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  acting  for  General  Grant,  and  left 
Washington  with  his  horses  on  that  day.  Four 
orders  were  issued  on  this  date  signed  by  Cap- 
tain Bier  for  General  Sigel,  two  to  Major-Gen- 
eral Stahel  and  two  to  Colonel  George  D.  Wells, 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts  Infantry, 
in  reference  to  advance  guard  at  Fisher’s  Hill, 
near  Round  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  who  responded  with 
two  dispatches  to  the  Captain.  General  Hunter 
arrived  at  Martinsburg  on  May  20,  at  10  p.m. 
His  first  order  on  the  staff  of  Hunter  is  dated 
May  21,  to  Brigadier-General  Sullivan  of  the 
First  Infantry  Division,  in  regard  to  picket  duty 
near  Cedar  Creek,  General  Hunter  having  on 
that  day  sent  the  following  to  the  Adjutant- 
General,  Washington: 

“ Dep’t  of  W.  Va.,  Cedar  Creek,  May  21,  1864. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  announce  my  arrival 
at  this  point  and  assumption  of  command  this 
evening  at  7 p.m. 

“ D.  Hunter,  Major-General  commanding." 

On  the  same  day  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
G.  Halpine,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  was  re- 
lieved from  the  Department  of  the  East,  Gen- 
eral Dix,  and  ordered  to  report  in  person  to 
General  Hunter,  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
served,  and  the  General  on  the  same  day  ap- 
pointed him  on  his  staff.  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  in  addition  to  the  Assistant  Adjutants- 
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General  then  serving,  Captains  Melvin  and  Bier. 
These  orders  were  issued  at  Martinsburg  early 
on  the  2 1 St,  and  the  General  left  at  once  for 
Cedar  Creek,  where  he  arrived  that  evening  as 
announced,  and  took  command.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  same  day.  General  Sigel,  at  Martinsburg, 
in  General  Orders  27,  announced  that  he  had 
been  relieved  by  the  President,  and  that  Hunter 
was  to  succeed,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  for 
the  best.  His  order  is  free  from  complaint  and 
very  patriotic,  complimenting  his  officers  and 
men.  One  of  the  last  orders  written  by  Captain 
Bier  for  General  Hunter  was  the  following,  and 
it  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  General 
on  whose  staff  he  was  shortly  to  be  appointed : 

“Headquarters  Dep’t  of  West  Virginia, 
“Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  July  16,  ’64. 

“ To  Brig.  Gen.  Geo.  Crook,  Commanding  Forces 
in  Loudomi  Valley. 

“ General: — The  Major-General  commanding 
directs  me  to  inform  you  that  he  has  sent  to 
you  45,000  rations  of  hard  bread  and  30,000 
rations  of  beef  on  the  hoof.  They  are  moving 
down  the  north  side  of  the  river  until  they  can 
find  a practicable  ford  at  which  to  cross. 

“ I am.  General,  Very  respectfully, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“ P.  G.  Bier,  Assistant  Adjutant-General." 

“ Headquarters  Dep’t  W.  Va., 

“ Monocacy  Junction,  Md.,  Aug.  3,  ’64. 
“Brig.  Gen.  W.  W.  Averill,  Commanding  2d 
Cavalry  Division,  Hancock,  Md. 

“ General  : — I am  directed  by  the  Major- 
General  commanding  to  inform  you  that  he  is 
now  at  Monocacy  Junction  with  the  Sixth  and 
the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps  and  General  Crook’s 
command.  General  Duffie  has  been  ordered  to 
proceed  westward  to  reinforce  you.  It  is  ex- 
pected at  Washington  that  you  will  then  move 
upon  the  enemy  and  drive  him  off.  The  Gen- 
eral wishes  you  to  communicate  with  him  every 
day  either  by  courier  or  by  telegraph.  It  is 
now  a week  since  he  has  received  any  informa- 
tion or  dispatch  from  you. 

“ I am,  General,  most  respectfully, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ P.  G.  Bier,  A.A.G.” 

The  latter  order  was  among  the  last  signed 
by  Captain  Bier  for  General  Hunter,  who,  soon 
thereafter,  was  relieved  at  his  own  request, 
Major-General  George  Crook  being  designated 
as  his  successor.  The  Captain  remained  on 
duty  with  the  latter  officer,  and  in  charge  of  the 
business  pertaining  to  this  branch  of  the  service. 
Colonel  Halpine  having  resigned  and  Captain 
Melvin  having  been  transferred  temporarily  to 
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the  headquarters  of  the  Military  Division.  The 
writer  is  unable  to  give  here  the  numerous 
general  and  special  orders  and  written  commu- 
nications subsequently  signed  by  Captain  Bier, 
but  takes  pleasure  in  inserting  instead  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a letter  from  Captain  Melvin, 
recently  one  of  the  circuit  court  judges  of  West 
Virginia: 

“Early  in  August,  1864,  owing  to  changes  in 
staff  assignments.  Captain  Bier  became  senior 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  Headquarters. 
Possessing  the  confidence  of  the  General  com- 
manding, he  was  retained  for  duty  there,  and 
served  until  his  death,  having  sole  charge  of 
matters  coming  within  his  line  of  duty.  All 
the  General  Orders  from  August  9,  1864,  to  No- 
vember, 1864,  appear  to  have  been  signed  by 
him,  save  two,  which,  appropriately,  bear  the 
signature  of  General  Crook.  During  the  period 
mentioned,  the  Army  of  West  Virginia  was  in 
the  field,  taking  part  in  an  active  campaign. 
His  duties  were  necessarily  arduous.  Besides, 
he  seemed  to  court  opportunity  for  duty  at  the 
front  when  fighting  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
But  he  was  none  the  less  interested  in  Head- 
quarters’ work.  I think  I can  say  that,  what- 
ever the  service,  he  was  regarded  by  those  who 
knew  him  as  faithful,  earnest  and  efficient — a 
splendid  type  of  our  volunteer  soldiery  in  the 
Civil  War.” 


J.  M.  HAGANS. 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  HAGANS,  of 
Morgantown,  Judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit, ex-member  of  Congress  and  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1872,  and  a well-known  histori- 
cal writer,  was  born  at  Brandonville,  Preston 
County,  in  the  Old  Dominion,  on  August  13, 
1838.  His  father,  Harrison  Hagans,  was  a prom- 
inent citizen  of  Preston  County,  and  a member 
of  the  Wheeling  Convention.  The  “ History  of 
Preston  County”  says : 

“ Harrison  Hagans  died  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1867,  and  was  greatly  missed  in  Preston  County. 
He  was  a man  of  great  natural  ability,  was  a 
mathematician  and  mechanic  of  superior  busi- 
ness qualifications,  wonderfully  energetic  and 
quick  of  perception,  liberal  to  a fault,  kind  to 
the  poor,  generous  to  the  cause  of  education, 
and  a large  contributor  to  the  church.  His  life 
was  one  long  round  of  usefulness,  and  his  name 
is  indelibly  stamped  on  the  history  of  the 
county  for  all  time.” 
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He  came  from  New  England,  and  his  mother, 
Jane  McCollum,  was  a native  of  Virginia,  of 
Scotch  extraction.  They  had  ten  children,  of 
whom  John  Marshall  was  the  youngest.  The 
others  were  named  George  McC.,  William, 
Persis,  Lucian  A.,  Elisha,  Sarah  A.,  Henry  C., 
Delia,  and  Virginia  E.  Our  subject  attended 
the  celebrated  Monongalia  Academy,  where  he 
received  a superior  educational  training,  of 
which  another  writer,  in  “ Prominent  Men  of 
West  Virginia,”  has  this  kindly  tribute  to  the 
good  old  school  and  its  faithful  teacher : 

“ Professor  Moore  was  one  of  the  most  versa- 
tile men  of  his  day.  As  a teacher  he  may  prop- 
erly and  justly  be  styled  the  Arnold  of  Rugby 
of  the  Mother  State.  Four  years  in  his  school 
afforded  a course  of  study  not  surpassed  by 
many  of  the  most  noted  colleges  of  that  day. 
Mr.  Hagans,  naturally  bright  and  gifted,  came 
from  under  Principal  Moore’s  hands  well  up  in 
English  and  classical  studies.” 

Young  Hagans  had  a natural  inclination  for 
the  law  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  begin  his 
Blackstone  and  Kent  and  Story  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  Waitman  T.  Willey,  at  that  time  the  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  the  Morgantown  bar.  He  re- 
mained with  that  gentleman  for  a year  or  more, 
and  then  completed  his  studies  at  the  law  de- 
partment of  Harvard  University.  In  1859  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  and  had  his  license  signed 
by  Hons.  Gideon  Camden,  Mathew  Edmiston, 
and  George  W.  Thompson.  Mr.  Hagans  re- 
mained on  his  native  heath,  so  as  to  speak,  and 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  Monongalia’s 
leading  sons  in  the  stirring  times  that  came  in 
just  as  he  started  out  to  battle  with  fate  as  a 
full-fledged  lawyer.  In  1862  he  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Republicans  for  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney of  Monongalia  County,  and  was  elected,  of 
course,  and  re-elected  in  1863-64,  when  he  was 
appointed  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals — the  first  court  so  constituted  in  West 
Virginia.  The  judges  chose  the  right  man  for 
the  place,  as  events  have  so  fully  proved.  He 
began  office  in  January,  1864,  and  continued 
until  March,  1873.  His  duties,  which  are  now 
done  by  the  Attorney-General  and  his  assistant, 
consisted  in  reporting  and  printing  the  cases 
decided  by  the  court.  During  his  term  of  office 
the  first  five  volumes  of  the  Reports  of  West 
Virginia,  designated  “ Hagans’  Reports,”  were 
published.  While  still  in  office  as  Reporter,  in 


1870,  his  fellow-citizens  of  Monongalia  County 
called  him  to  the  post  of  Prosecuting  Attorney 
for  the  third  time.  We  may  judge,  then,  that 
Mr.  Hagans  had  no  time  for  politics  or  for 
scheming,  had  he  been  thus  inclined,  which  he 
was  not,  and  it  is  most  conspicuously  evident 
that  he  gave  all  his  attention  and  energy  to  the 
duties  of  the  court  and  the  State.  At  a time 
when  very  few  people  were  thoughtfully  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  public 
events,  and  even  those  few  so  occupied  with 
their  own  cares  as  to  leave  them  little  inclina- 
tion or  energy  for  special  literary  work,  Mr. 
Hagans,  as  Reporter  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  man  Providentially  placed,  as  it 
were,  for  the  very  purpose  of  transcribing  in 
correct  and  homogeneous  form  the  early  history 
of  West  Virginia,  from  the  first  Convention  at 
Wheeling  down  to  the  adjudication  of  nearly 
all  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  war  in 
connection  with  the  new  State ; also  including 
a resumd  of  the  long-existing  discontent  of  the 
West  over  the  unjust  legislation  of  the  East, 
and  a full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Richmond  Convention.  This  invaluable  chap- 
ter, as  he  wrote  it,  is  imperishably  safe  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Reports; 
and  recently  five  hundred  copies  of  the  volume 
were  reprinted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with- 
out any  omissions  or  changes.  This  may  be 
taken  as  a virtual  certification,  by  a Democratic 
Legislature  and  administration,  of  the  correct- 
ness and  importance  of  the  history  and  biogra- 
phy, which  appear  as  a prefix  to  the  Reports, 
and  comprise  about  50,000  words  as  chronicled 
by  Mr.  Hagans.  Of  course  there  was  no  mone- 
tary consideration  in  it  at  all,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  a duty  well  done  has  been  his  only  re- 
ward. It  may  be  observed  just  here  that,  in 
common  with  other  original  authors  in  the 
whole  domain  of  literature.  Judge  Hagans  has 
often  been  a silent  witness,  as  well  as  a helpless 
victim,  of  the  plagiarisms  carried  on  by  one 
and  another  writer  or  speaker,  appropriating 
his  work  for  their  own  credit  and  sounding  their 
own  horn  at  his  expense,  without  giving  even 
the  remotest  mention  of  his  name  as  an  original 
author  of  the  political  history  of  West  Virginia. 
A sample  instance  of  this  wholesale  appropria- 
tion (which  is  not  without  humor)  may  be 
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given.  A young  school-teacher  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties  announced  a lecture  on  the 
history  of  the  Mountain  State,  which  was  well 
attended.  The  young  man  simply  astonished 
his  hearers  with  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
whole  intricate  subject.  A neighbor,  whose 
curiosity  had  to  be  satisfied,  asked  the  lecturer 
“Where  he  got  all  his  lamin’  about  West  Vir- 
ginny?”  “ The  truth  is,”  responded  the  con- 
scious-stricken pedagogue,  “ I stole  every  word 
of  it  from  Judge  Hagans:  but  don’t  say  any- 
thing.” When  a thoroughly  comprehensive  and 
philosophical  history  of  West  Virginia  comes 
to  be  written  by  a man  able  enough  to  accom- 
plish such  a work,  the  foundations  of  his  labor 
will  consist  almost  wholly  of  this  chapter  and 
the  biographies  of  the  first  judges  of  the  court. 
It  is  very  likely  true  that  men  may  be  found — 
very  intelligent  men — who  will  not  fully  coin- 
cide with  all  that  is  here  stated,  but  their  dis- 
sent will  be  found  based  more  upon  political  sen- 
timent rather  than  in  actual  controversy  of  facts 
and  events  and  circumstances.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  although  a young  man  at  the  time 
and  comparatively  unacquainted  with  public 
life,  Mr.  Hagans’  writings  are  as  free  as  possi- 
ble from  error  of  statement  or  color  of  prejudice 
to  the  detriment  of  any  one.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
found  that  where  adverse  criticism  is  in  order, 
it  is  scarcely  met  with;  and  the  shortcomings 
of  those  who  failed  in  conclusion,  on  the  Union 
side,  in  the  great  and  momentous  task  of  evo- 
luting  the  new  State  out  of  the  old  one,  are 
passed  over  in  that  charity  which  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins;  giving  rise  to  perhaps  the 
only  defect  in  the  narrative,  which,  however, 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  will  make 
good,  in  supplying  the  debate  over  the  bill  of 
admission.  In  his  preface,  Hagans  says : 

“ The  main  events  which  culminated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  are 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  transpired, 
together  with  such  extraneous  facts  as  it  is 
thought  proper  to  give,  that  the  reader  may 
arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  on  the  whole 
subject.  ...  It  was  written  at  the  close  of  the 
great  struggle,  out  of  which  sprang  a vigorous 
young  State,  within  whose  borders  the  author 
was  born.  If  it  is  tinged  with  the  white  heat 
of  the  conflict,  the  afterglov/  may  not  be  un- 
worthy. The  duties  of  the  hour  were  dis- 
charged : the  then  future  has  now  become  his- 
tory. Morgantown,  May,  1891.” 


Returning  to  the  public  official  life  of  Mr. 
Hagans,  we  find  him  Mayor  of  Morgantown,  in 
1866-67-69.  In  1868  he  was  a Grant  and  Colfax 
Presidential  Elector  for  the  Second  District. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1872  was 
composed  of  many  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
State,  the  older  men  and  the  eminent  lawyers 
being  conspicuous.  It  framed  the  present  con- 
stitution of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hagans  was 
chosen  to  represent  his  section  in  that  conven- 
tion and  was  one  of  the  youngest  members. 
Charles  J.  Fhulkner,  ex-Minister  to  France,  was 
temporary  President,  and  Samuel  Price,  ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia,  permanent 
President.  In  1873,  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  as  Reporter  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress,  where  he 
did  good  work  for  the  State,  and  was  a member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia — 
a place  of  unusual  compliment.  In  1879  and 
again  in  1887  Mr.  Hagans  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  West  Virginia,  and  was 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  Edu- 
cation and  Railroads.  He  is  admitted  to  have 
been  “ considered  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
conspicuous  members  of  both  bodies”  of  the 
Legislature.  In  1880  he  was  a delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  held  at  Chi- 
cago, and  was  a most  ardent,  untiring,  and  per- 
sistent adherent  of  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine 
for  the  nomination,  and  only  yielded  his  prefer- 
ence for  his  friend  when  the  voice  of  the  con- 
vention so  decisively  pronounced  in  favor  of 
the  lamented  Garfield,  whose  election  he  advo- 
cated with  all  the  activity  and  energy  of  his 
nature.  In  1888  Mr.  Hagans  received  a call 
that  took  him  out  of  the  element  of  active  poli- 
tics and  placed  him  among  the  judiciary  of  the 
State.  He  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Second 
Judicial  Circuit,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Monongalia,  Marion,  and  Harrison,  for  the  term 
of  eight  years.  His  early  training  in  court 
routine  as  Reporter,  together  with  his  varied 
experience  at  the  bar  and  in  the  State  and 
National  Legislatures,  gave  him  that  solid  infor- 
mation and  versatile  adaptability  so  indispens- 
able in  one  called  upon  to  adjudicate  the  trials 
and  contentions  to  be  found  always  on  the 
docket  of  a circuit  court  of  high  jurisdiction. 
Judge  Hagans  has  made  and  is  still  making  an 
excellent  record  on  the  bench,  and  while 
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equipped  intellectually  to  an  unusual  degree, 
he  has  also  the  physical  stamina  and  undeviat- 
ing good  health  so  requisite  in  a judge  on  cir- 
cuit, so  that  neither  the  mental  drudgery  nor 
the  physical  strain  has  had  any  unfavorable 
effect.  Besides,  Judge  Hagans  knows  how  to 
relax,  and  when  at  home  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens at  Morgantown,  is  one  of  the  most  sociable 
and  companionable  of  men,  leaving  aside  for 
the  time  being  the  preoccupation  of  mind  and 
the  judicial  dignity  that  become  too  much  a 
second  nature  with  some  judges,  wearing  out 
their  nerves  and  taxing  their  physical  powers 
unduly.  Few  men  of  his  years  who  have  done 
the  same  amount  of  mental  work  look  so  well, 
or  give  better  prospects  for  even  a more  suc- 
cessful future  than  Judge  Hagans.  With  all 
his  solid  attainments  he  preserves  a natural 
modesty  that  makes  him  quite  indifferent  to  the 
jealousies  and  anxieties  of  average  human  na- 
ture; in  a word,  he  is  much  of  a philosopher; 
hence  always  kindly  disposed,  considerate  of 
others,  and  blessed  with  good  sense.  The  fol- 
lowing general  estimate  of  his  active  traits  is 
taken  from  the  Baptist  Record,  published  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  which  contained  in  its 
issue  of  April  lo,  1872,  this  characterization  of 
Mr.  Hagans  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention : 

“ While  he  is  uncompromising  in  his  views  and 
tenacious  of  his  opinions,  and  will  maintain 
them  with  all  the  vigor  of  a cultivated  and  well- 
thinking mind,  he  recognizes  a proper  and  just 
respect  for  the  views  and  opinions  of  others. 
He  is  deferential  in  discussion  to  those  who  are 
his  seniors,  respectful  always  to  those  who 
differ  from  him,  and  kind  and  courteous  to  all. 
His  social  qualities  are  of  rare  order.  With  a 
generous  and  impulsive  nature,  it  is  your  com- 
fort and  not  his  convenience  that  is  to  be  con- 
sulted. He  possesses  to  a rare  extent  the 
faculty  of  impersonating  characters  and  telling 
anecdotes,  which,  with  his  ready  flashes  of  wit 
and  humor,  renders  him  as  a conversationalist 
almost  unapproachable.  As  a debater  he  has 
but  few  superiors  in  the  convention,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  in  the  State.  He  is  a forcible  as 
well  as  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  words  to  express  his  ideas ; they  always 
seem  to  be  ready  and  waiting  for  his  use,  which 
gives  him  that  ready  and  eloquent  diction  that 
but  very  few  of  our  public  men  possess.  His 
style  is  generally  calm,  and  never  boisterous; 
he  is  content  upon  all  occasions  to  address  him- 
self to  the  judgment,  and  not  the  prejudices,  of 
his  hearers,” 


In  May,  i860,  while  a young  lawyer  scarcely 
yet  in  practice  under  his  own  shingle,  Mr.  Ha- 
gans married  Miss  Sarah  B.  Willey,  daughter  of 
his  preceptor  and  life-long  friend,  Hon.  Wait- 
man  T.  Willey,  justly  considered  the  political 
patriarch  of  West  Virginia,  and  to  whose  noble 
example  and  kindly  advice  Judge  Hagans  no 
doubt  ascribes  much  of  the  success  in  life  which 
he  has  attained.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hagans  are  the 
parents  of  three  affectionate  and  accomplished 
daughters,  who  gladden  their  comfortable 
home,  where  family  friends  and  relatives  are 
often  assembled  in  social  conclave  and  fraternal 
friendship. 


HARRY  H.  HARRISON. 

MAJOR  HARRY  HETH  HARRISON,  a 
highly  esteemed  resident  of  Lewisburg,  was 
born  at  Carysbrooke,  Fluvanna  County,  Va.,  on 
the  15th  day  of  February,  1820,  and  died  on  Au- 
gust ii,  1893,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was 
the  son  of  Archibald  Morgan  Harrison  and  Kit- 
tie  Heth,  his  wife.  His  was  one  of  the  old  and 
distinguished  families  of  the  State.  He  became 
a naval  cadet  at  Annapolis,  where  he  graduated 
and  then  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  four 
or  five  years  as  a midshipman  in  the  days  of 
sailing  ships  exclusively.  During  the  Civil  War 
Major  Harrison  was  Inspector-General  on  the 
staff  of  General  Harry  Heth,  his  cousin,  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  at  the  momentous  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  he  had  two  horses  killed  un- 
der him  and  his  hat  riddled  with  bullets.  By 
his  request  this  hat  was  placed  under  his  head 
in  the  casket  and  buried  with  him,  as  a trophy 
he  loved  even  in  death  and  showing  his  military 
spirit  and  chivalrous  nature.  Major  Harrison 
had  resided  in  Lewisburg  since  1857,  and  became 
greatly  attached  to  the  people  of  Greenbrier 
County,  and  they  thought  much  of  him  and  his 
family.  He  was  a civil  engineer  of  superior 
ability,  and  during  his  life  had  been  engaged  on 
many  important  surveys,  his  last  considerable 
public  work  being  a map  of  Greenbrier  County, 
published  in  1887.  Major  Harrison  was  a prom- 
inent Mason,  and  Greenbrier  Lodge  No.  45,  A. 
F.  and  A.  Masons,  at  a meeting  held  on  the  12th 
day  of  August,  1893,  passed  a series  of  highly 
honoring  resolutions  to  his  memory  as  " a man 
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of  high  culture  and  social  attainments,  and  by 
his  agreeable  manners,  ease,  and  instructive  con- 
versation, endearing  him  to  those  with  whom 
he  was  thrown.  He  was  initiated  Past  and  made 
Master  Mason,  as  his  eminent  virtues  entitled 
him,  and  when  in  the  lodge,  as  on  the  raging 
billows  or  in  the  storm  of  battle,  his  conviction 
of  right,  courage  to  maintain  the  right,  and  love 
for  our  tenets  made  him  revered  by  the  craft.” 
Major  Harrison  made  many  friends  by  his  kindly 
manners  and  useful  life  among  his  neighbors, 
always  encouraging  every  good  work,  and  was 
progressive  and  enlightened  on  all  subjects  of 
public  importance.  The  funeral  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  after  services  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  by  Rev.  George  W.  Easter,  the  Masonic 
Society  gave  the  last  rites  of  burial  at  the 
grave  in  the  Lewisburg  Cemetery.  In  speaking 
of  his  death  the  Greenbrier  Independent  said: 
" Pure  in  life  and  character,  gentle  and  amiable 
in  disposition,  frank  and  truthful  in  his  inter- 
course with  all,  he  was  a typical  old  Virginia 
gentleman,  not  many  of  whom,  alas!  remain. 
Peace  to  his  ashes.”  Major  Harrison  became 
united  in  wedlock  in  the  year  1857  to  Miss  Sarah 
Thomas  Frazer,  daughter  of  James  Frazer,  Esq. 
Two  daughters,  Kittie  Heth  and  Margaret  Cen- 
ter, survive  and  are  among  Lewisburg’s  most 
popular  and  respected  citizens. 


, JOSEPH  W.  GALLAHER. 

HON.  JOSEPH  WESLEY  GALLAHER,  one 
among  the  truly  representative  and  most  pub- 
lic-spirited men  of  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  was 
born  in  Ohio  County,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1826, 
and  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  after  a protracted 
illness  of  Bright’s  disease,  on  May  31,  1892. 
The  exact  place  of  his  birth  was  at  Roney’s 
Point,  then  and  still,  a very  inconsiderable  vil- 
lage. His  parents  removed  to  West  Alexandria, 
Pa.,  thence  to  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  thence  to 
Moundsville  or  what  was  then  Grave  Creek, 
Va.  Here  he  was  sent  to  attend  the  ordinary 
schools,  but  finally  completed  his  education  at 
the  High  School,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  of  Moundsville.  In  the 
opening  of  the  year  1848,  he  entered  into  mer- 
cantile life,  and  continued  to  prosperously  pursue 
business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Gal- 


laher  was  the  son  of  John  and  Rachel  (Hurst) 
Gallaher.  His  father  was  a native  of  Ireland 
and  his  mother  came  of  an  old  Maryland  family. 
At  an  early  age  the  young  man  displayed  such 
notable  force  of  character,  accompanied  with 
unswerving  integrity,  that  few  who  came  to 
know  him  failed  to  discover  a man  destined  to 
influence  his  time  and  fellows.  Prosperous  in 
business  for  more  than  forty-two  years,  the  qual- 
ities of  untiring  energy  and  punctual  attendance 
to  details  ultimately  placed  him  in  the  field  of 
politics,  where  wider  scope  developed  talents 
hitherto  unrecognized  by  his  friends.  In  his 
general  dealings  with  men,  he  at  all  times 
evinced  unfailing  tact,  and  as  a public  speaker 
his  fluency  attracted  not  a few  to  the  cause  of 
Democracy  in  West  Virginia.  One  of  the  earli- 
est public  offices  held  by  Hon.  Joseph  Wesley 
Gallaher  was  in  the  old  County  Court  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  member  for  six  years.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Moundsville, 
and  for  several  years  served  with  distinction. 
In  the  year  1856,  he  was  candidate  for  Presiden- 
tial Elector  upon  the  Fillmore  ticket  in  the  Fif- 
teenth District.  Immediately  after  the  war,  he 
was  found  among  the  first  who  considered  reor- 
ganization a necessity  in  his  party,  so  that  very 
soon  Democracy,  in  West  Virginia,  became 
with  a bound  the  controlling  influence  through- 
out the  State.  Mr.  Gallaher  became  a member 
of  the  State  Executive  Committee,  and  subse- 
quently was  appointed  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, an  office  which  he  held  for  twelve  years, 
increasing  the  potency  of  his  party,  and  winning 
thereby  the  indorsement  of  the  most  thoughtful 
Democrats  associated  with  his  policy.  As  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, which  assembled  on  Independence  Day  in 
New  York  City,  in  1868,  he  proved  beyond  doubt 
an  able  adherent  of  Horatio  Seymour,  and  was 
by  that  body  elected  Vice-President  from  his 
State.  With  a view  to  revise  the  State  consti- 
tution in  1872,  he,  in  company  with  Judge  A.  F. 
Haymond,  was  called  upon  in  the  convention  to 
represent  the  Second  Senatorial  District,  which 
included  Wetzel,  Marion,  and  Marshall  Counties. 
In  this  convention  he  served  upon  the  Commit- 
tees of  Education  and  Schedule,  Corporations, 
Taxation  and  Finance.  During  1875-76,  he  was 
selected  by  Gov.  John  J.  Jacob  as  one  among 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  equalize  the 
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assessments  on  State  lands.  This  befitted,  in 
an  especial  manner,  his  wide  business  experience 
and  aptitude  for  measuring  values.  About  this 
time  the  West  Virginia  Penitentiary  stood  in 
need  of  a directing  head.  He  was  appointed 
President  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  during 
his  ten  years  of  service  was  the  instigator  of 
many  desirable  improvements.  His  tact  as  a 
ready  speaker  was  not  infrequently  put  to  ex- 
cellent use,  when  those  of  his  co-workers  needed 
an  especial  spokesman,  so  that  on  a presentation 
being  made  to  Judge  Allen  G.  Thurman  in  1869, 
he  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
visit  Columbus,  Ohio.  For  years,  Mr.  Gallaher 
was  an  attendant  and  Vestryman  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  of  which  his  widow  is  still  a member. 
In  1866,  he  married  Miss  Emily  J.,  the  daughter 
of  Col.  John  Thompson,  of  Belmont  County, 
Ohio.  Two  sons  were  the  result  of  the  mar- 
riage, John  T.,  who  is  a graduate  of  Lafayette 
College,  Pennsylvania,  and  Joseph  W.,  associ- 
ated in  business  with  his  father.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  noted  that  the  business  of 
Hon.  J.  W.  Gallaher’s  sons  has  increased  to 
goodly  and  profitable  proportions.  Originally 
the  site  of  the  firm  commanded  a picturesque 
view  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  incidents  connected 
with  the  spot  are  dwelt  upon  by  Charles  Dickens 
in  his  " American  Notes.”  Prior  to  Mr.  Galla- 
her’s death,  and  throughout  a life  made  up  of 
genuine  goodness  and  integrity,  he  had  won  the 
regard  and  still  retains  the  loving  memory  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  His  disposition  was  al- 
ways frank,  and  his  patriotism  unalterable,  and 
his  steadiness  of  aim  in  redressing  human 
wrongs  only  deserves  that  respect  and  remem- 
brance so  amply  accorded  by  those  who  loved 
him  best,  because  they  knew  him  well.  Hon. 
John  J.  Davis,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  ex-mem- 
ber  of  Congress  from  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virginia,  an  old  and  beloved 
friend  of  Mr.  Gallaher,  thus  writes  of  him : 

“Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  September  i,  1892. 

“ My  first  acquaintance  with  Joseph  W.  Galla- 
her began  in  the  year  i860,  and  I was  somewhat 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  When  I first  met  him  he  was  a compar- 
atively young  man,  full  of  life  and  energy,  of 
fine  presence  and  manners,  and  extremely  affa- 
ble and  courteous.  He  at  once  impressed  me 
with  his  suavity  and  fine  social  qualities.  He 
was  enthusiastic  and  positive,  determined  and 


aggressive,  but  withal  kindly  in  his  disposition, 
and  fair  and  considerate  to  those  who  differed 
with  him.  There  was  no  neutrality  in  his  com- 
position, and  when  he  had  taken  his  stand  for 
his  friends,  and  for  the  right  as  he  understood 
it,  he  was  resolute  and  brave  in  maintaining  his 
position.  To  his  friends  he  was  true  as  steel, 
and  as  kind  as  he  was  true.  He  was  unselfish 
in  his  friendships,  and  often  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  others  in  defence  of  friends, 
whose  cause,  when  once  espoused  by  him,  he 
never  deserted.  He  was  a man  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  and  had  he  chosen  to  engage 
in  professional  pursuits,  or  sought  to  become 
conspicuous  in  public  affairs,  -w’ould  have  at- 
tained to  no  mean  distinction  as  a public  man. 
Frank  and  outspoken,  he  ‘wore  his  opinions 
upon  his  sleeve,’  disdaining  concealment  in  or- 
der to  curry  favor  with  the  multitude.  His  aims 
were  lofty,  his  virtues  positive,  and  while  not 
free  from  the  foibles  common  to  humanity,  the 
elements  which  command  the  admiration  of  all 
true  men  were  ‘so  mixed  up  in  him’  as  to  hide 
his  faults.  Jno.  J.  Davis.” 


THOMAS  CREIGH. 

DR.  THOMAS  CREIGH,  an  accomplished 
and  highly  respected  physician  of  Greenbrier 
County,  was  boin  in  Lewisburg,  Va.  (now  West 
Virginia),  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  1812,  and 
was  sixty-five  years  and  eighteen  days  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Hinton, 
Summers  County,  W.  Va.,  on  the  15th  day  of 
August,  1877.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas 
Creigh,  Sr.,  who  was  born  near  Belfast,  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1760;  came  to  this  country 
in  1783  or  1784,  first  settled  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
where  an  older  brother,  John  Creigh,  had  lived 
for  some  years,  and  came  to  Lewisburg  about 
1790.  He  was  a successful  merchant  of  that 
place,  and  his  honored  memory  is  still  kindly 
cherished  by  the  older  citizens  of  the  community 
where  he  lived  so  long,  and  among  whom  he 
spent  his  last  days.  He  married  Miss  Margaret 
Williams,  daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  Williams, 
of  Greenbrier,  and  niece  of  the  late  Col.  John 
Stuart,  who  bore  a conspicuous  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Point  Pleasant  in  1774.  This  marriage 
was  crowned  with  a number  of  children,  of  which 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  fifth.  Dr. 
Creigh’s  early  academic  training  was  in  Lewis- 
burg under  the  tuition  mainly  of  that  fine  clas- 
sical sgholar  Mr.  Francis  Dutton,  and  from  this 
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school  he  repaired  in  1829  to  the  University  of 
Ohio  at  Athens,  where  he  completed  his  literary 
course.  After  due  deliberation,  he  made  choice 
of  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  commenced 
a preparatory  course  of  reading  in  the  office  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  Simpkins,  of  Lewisburg,  Va., 
and  thereafter  he  attended  three  courses  of  med- 
ical lectures  in  the  Pennsylvania  University,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  that  school  graduated  at 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1836.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  he  returned  to  his  native  place  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  a very  malignant  winter 
fever,  and  at  once  entered  upon  what  afterward 
proved  to  be  a most  extensive  and  successful 
practice.  Dr.  Creigh,  when  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  was  about  six  feet  high,  straight  and 
erect  in  his  carriage,  with  fresh  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion, black  hair  and  eyes,  and  weighing  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Possessing  a 
fine  natural  constitution,  good  mind,  and  rare  ad- 
vantages for  that  day,  with  untiring  energy  and 
a great  love  for  the  profession  of  his  choice,  it 
is  not  strange  that  his  labors  through  a period 
of  upward  of  forty  years  were  crowned  with 
wonderful  success.  His  manner  was  ever  soft 
and  gentle  in  the  sick-room  and  his  love  and 
sympathy  knew  no  bounds.  His  practice  em- 
braced the  large  county  of  Greenbrier  and  was 
often  extended  into  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Monroe,  Pocahontas,  Nicholas,  and  Fayette.  He 
was  no  ordinary  man.  Blessed  with  a retentive 
memory,  with  fine  taste  for  the  pure  and  beau- 
tiful, he  was  devoted  to  belles-lettres  and  could 
wield  a graceful  pen  when  he  chose.  In  poli- 
tics, he  was  a pure  patriot,  and  in  the  good  old 
times  of  the  Ancient  Dominion  belonged  to  the 
great  Whig  party.  He  was  twice  elected  to 
the  Legislature,  and  in  1853  to  the  Senate  of 
Virginia,  which  positions  he  filled  with  honor. 
J.  Bell  Bigger,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Virginia,  gives  desired  information  as 
to  Dr.  Creigh’s  service  in  the  upper  and  lower 
houses  of  our  old  ante-bellum  Legislature,  as 
follows: 

“ He  served  this  District  as  State  Senator,  Ses- 
sions 1852  and  1853,  1853  and  1854,  1854  and 
1855,  and  1855  and  1856,  and  as  such  served  on 
the  following  committees : ist.  Committee  to  ex- 
amine Lunatic  Asylums ; 2d,  Account  of  Execu- 
tive Expenditures:  3d,  to  examine  Register’s 
Office:  4th,  on  the  Committee  of  Finance  and 
Claims.  He  also  represented  Greenbrier  County 


as  her  Delegate  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
session  of  1857  and  1858.” 

It  took  parts  of  two  years  to  make  a session. 
In  those  times  the  Legislature  met  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  and  continued  on  until 
some  time  in  March  of  the  next  year.  Always 
conservative,  he  nevertheless  delayed  not,  when 
the  late  Civil  War  came  on,  to  offer  his  services 
to  the  Confederacy,  and  served  as  surgeon 
throughout  the  war.  No  family  in  all  the  South 
poured  out  a greater  libation  of  blood  on  the 
altar  of  their  country  than  did  his,  the  graves 
of  his  near  relatives  being  found  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Appomattox.  In  religion  Dr.  Creigh 
was  an  earnest  Presbyterian.  Early  in  life  he 
sought  connection  with  that  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  which  his  parents  worshipped  un- 
der the  pastorate  of  Dr.  McElhenney.  He  held 
his  connection  with  that  church  until  the  close 
of  life,  and  was  ever  its  liberal  supporter.  He 
was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Mary  Jane,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Withrow,  Sr.,  of 
Lewisburg.  This  marriage  was  blessed  with 
one  child,  Mr.  Fred.  Creigh,  who  is  living  in  the 
far  West.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Sarah 
Frances  Lewis,  of  Point  Pleasant,  who  only  sur- 
vived her  husband  a few  years.  In  1876,  he  and 
his  wife,  who  was  a grand-daughter  of  Col. 
Charles  Lewis  (who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant),  and  Col.  John  Stuart,  went  to  Point 
Pleasant  to  attend  the  Centennial  celebration 
of  the  battle  at  that  place,  and  the  doctor,  being 
called  upon  unexpectedly,  delivered  an  im- 
promptu address  that  was  highly  complimented 
by  the  public  press.  The  late  Dr.  Moorman, 
resident  physician  at  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  for  a long 
period  on  intimate  terms  with  Dr.  Creigh,  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  author  of  these  notes  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  his  friend,  says : 

“ Your  letter  of  yesterday  revived  and  intensi- 
fied many  recollections  of  our  departed  friend. 
Dr.  Creigh.  I feel  that  I have  been  highly  fa- 
vored in  knowing  his  genuine  worth  and  enjoying 
his  ininterrupted  friendship.  Few  men,  I think, 
(I  have  never  known  any)  that  primarily  pos- 
sessed in  their  inner  nature  so  much  of  the  gen- 
uine milk  of  kindness  unmixed  with  guile  and 
constantly  flowing  for  the  well-being  and  hap- 
piness of  his  species  as  Dr.  Creigh.  Nothing 
will  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  cast  a peb- 
ble upon  the  mound  that  should  be  raised  to  per- 
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petuate  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  our  dear 
departed  friend,” 

From  the  obituary  notice  written  by  the  same, 
appears  the  following : 

“ Few  if  any  of  the  many  good  and  worthy 
men  who  have  lived  and  died  in  this  community 
have  better  deserved  the  affection  of  their  con- 
temporaries while  living,  or  more  saddened  the 
public  heart  when  they  died,  than  Dr.  Thomas 
Creigh.  To  the  writer  who  had  enjoyed  his 
intimate  friendship  for  nearly  forty  years,  it  is 
a pleasant  duty  to  reflect  upon  his  kind  and 
blameless  life,  and  upon  the  many  moral  and 
social  excellences,  that  adorned  it.  In  all  this 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  we  never  knew 
the  subject  of  this  notice  to  do  an  unkind  act, 
or  to  indulge  in  uncharitable  prejudice  against 
any  one.  That  which  passes  for  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  in  the  species  generally  was  in 
him  the  cream  of  exalted  virtues.  Generosity, 
forbearance,  kindness,  charity  were  distinguish- 
ing features  of  his  moral  and  social  nature.  As 
a physician  Dr.  Creigh  was  a sound,  sensible, 
and  safe  practitioner ; always  conscientious, 
candid  and  cautious ; with  accurate  aptness  at 
diagnosing  disease  and  of  excellent  judgment  in 
administering  for  its  relief,  his  success  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  was  eminent,  and  many 
are  the  families  in  the  broad  circle  of  his  labors 
that  will  mourn  his  loss  with  deep  and  lasting 
sorrow.  In  the  different  public  stations  Dr. 
Creigh  occupied  he  invariably  acquitted  himself 
with  fidelity  and  ability.  Thus  well  fulfilling  in 
his  life  the  various  duties  of  citizen,  physician, 
legislator,  he  has  left  for  the  consolation  of  his 
family  a name  and  a character  of  which  they 
may  well  be  proud.” 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Kelly,  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  but  a native  of  Greenbrier,  in  an  open 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Greenbrier  Independent 
immediately  after  the  Doctor’s  death,  says : 

“ The  announcement  of  Dr.  Creigh’s  death 
carried  me  back  in  memory  to  the  time  long  ago, 
when  we  were  schoolmates  at  the  Lewisburg 
Academy,  and  then  in  college  at  Athens,  Ohio. 
Many  years  have  elapsed  sinoe  I met  this  valued 
friend.  Now,  I shall  see  his  face  no  more  and 
I am  deeply  grieved  at  the  thought.  What  has 
been  said  in  your  paper  of  Dr.  Creigh’s  kind 
benevolent  disposition  will  receive  commenda- 
tion from  many  hearts.  His  associates  in  youth 
were  impressed  with  his  obliging  manners  and 
he  was  a favorite  with  all.  In  deeds  of  kindness 
to  others  is  found  man’s  true  greatness. 

“‘Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.  ’” 

General  Beckley,  a graduate  of  West  Point, 
in  a letter  to  the  Greenbrier  Independent,  says ; 


“ I have  felt  very  sad  ever  since  it  pleased  Di- 
vine Providence  to  remove,  so  suddenly,  my 
venerable  friend.  Dr.  Creigh.  Whether  we  re- 
gard his  medical  skill  and  experience,  or  his 
value,  nay  his  inestimable  worth  as  a citizen ; 
a man  of  the  most  exuberant  benevolence  of 
heart,  overflowing  with  the  ‘milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, ’ the  large  circle  of  his  relatives  and  friends 
have  cause  to  regret  his  departure.  A void  has 
been  made  in  your  society  that  can  be  supplied 
only  in  a generation.” 

Mrs.  Caperton,  widow  of  the  late  A.  T.  Caper- 
ton,  United  States  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
in  a letter  to  a friend  written  soon  after  Dr. 
Creigh’s  death,  says: 

“ Dr.  Creigh  was  not  only  a most  intimate  and 
valued  friend  of  my  husband  but  of  his  whole 
family.  If  1 am  not  mistaken  I was  one  of  his 
first  patients  after  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  His  skill  and  attention  dur- 
ing a long  and  dangerous  illness  often  afforded 
us  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  value  of 
him  as  a physician  and  friend.  At  a later  pe- 
riod, when  Mr.  Caperton  was  near  losing  his  life 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a gun,  for  months 
he  attended  him  with  the  most  unremitting  faith- 
fulness and  kindness,  showing  his  skill  as  a sur- 
geon. He  continued  to  be  our  family  physician 
until  he  entered  upon  his  political  career,  and 
during  those  years  we  had  ample  opportunity  of 
knowing  him  well.  I can  heartily  indorse  all 
that  has  been  said  and  published  of  him  and  add 
my  testimony  to  that  of  all  who  knew  him  that 
no  better  or  more  guileless  man  ever  lived.  His 
sudden  death  was  a great  shock  to  us,  but  we 
feel  assured  that  he  has  gone  to  receive  the  re- 
ward of  the  just  and  pure  in  heart.  His  loss  is 
irreparable,  both  to  his  friends  and  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  so  long  resided.” 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Greenbrier  Independent 
after  intelligence  of  Dr.  Creigh’s  sudden  death 
had  reached  Lewisburg,  the  following  editorial 
appeared : 

“ The  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Creigh  reached  this  place  early  Wednesday 
morning,  casting  a deep  gloom  over  the  entire 
community.  Dr.  Creigh  was  universally  loved 
and  respected  and  his  loss  will  be  sadly  felt 
throughout  this  entire  section.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  had  an  enemy  in  the  world,  was 
kind  and  generous  to  a fault,  and  all  classes  loved 
and  admired  him.  His  position  cannot  be  easily 
filled.  We  copy  below  from  the  Mountain  Her- 
ald the  only  particulars  we  have  received  in  re- 
gard to  this  sad  event.” 

The  Herald  said : 

“ It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  announce 
the  death  of  this  distinguished  physician  and 
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most  excellent  man.  The  sad  event  occurred 
suddenly  on  Wednesday  morning  at  two  o’clock 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Thompson,  where 
he  had  been  called  to  see  a sick  niece.  Dr. 
Creigh  was  widely  known  and  much  beloved, 
having  represented  his  district  and  county  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  filled  other 
offices  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  State.  To  his 
large  circle  of  relations  and  friends  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy.” 

Dr.  Creigh  was  for  many  years  the  medical 
adviser  of  Judges  Allen,  Daniel,  Baldwin,  and 
Moncure,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Virginia,  during  its  summer  session  in  Lewis- 
burg.  Indeed,  he  was  the  personal  friend  both 
of  the  court  and  bar  and  had  their  confidence  as 
a physician.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Wood,  one  of 
the  Professors  of  the  Medical  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Philadelphia,  was  at  the  Salt  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Monroe  County,  Va.,  with  his 
family  seeking  rest  and  recreation.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  that  resort  he  became  seriously 
ill.  Dr.  Mouter,  a fellow-professor  of  the  same 
school,  was  called  in  to  see  Dr.  Wood.  Not 
being  familiar  with  the  peculiar  diseases  of  that 
region  he  was  unwilling  to  trust  himself  with 
the  treatment  of  his  friend,  but  inquired  of  the 
proprietor  for  the  best  physician  in  that  region. 
Dr.  Creigh  was  at  once  recommended  and  sent 
for,  and  under  the  blessing  of  a kind  Providence 
brought  this  learned  and  able  man  through  a 
protracted  illness.  In  after  years  Dr.  Wood  re- 
membered this  attention  of  Dr.  Creigh  and  made 
substantial  proof  of  his  gratitude  in  handsome 
presents  of  valuable  medical  works,  and  a superb 
case  of  surgical  instruments.  During  Dr. 
Creigh’s  first  marriage  he  lived  in  Lewisburg. 
After  hi.s  second  marriage  he  removed  to  his 
father’s  old  home  two  miles  south  of  Lewisburg, 
where  his  parents  had  spent  the  evening  of  their 
lives.  In  these  homes  he  dispensed  a most  gen- 
erous hospitality,  and  the  poor  and  needy  were 
never  turned  away  empty  from  his  door.  Dr. 
Creigh  was  a model  physician  and  a true  friend. 
He  will  ever  be  held  in  remembrance  as  an  honor 
to  Greenbrier  County.  The  foregoing  sketch  of 
Dr.  Creigh  is  from  the  pen  of  a lifelong  con- 
temporary. They  were  natives  of  the  same 
place  and  of  about  the  same  age ; grew  up  and 
played  together  as  children,  and  in  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age  were  inseparable  companions 
and  steadfast  firiends. 


MARK  L.  SPOTTS. 

MARK  L.  SPOTTS,  a well-known  citizen 
of  Greenbrier  County,  was  born  the  31st  day  of 
May,  1812,  in  Lewisburg,  then  Virginia,  now 
West  Virginia.  This  little  town  has  had  many 
advantages.  It  was  the  place  where  the  Court 
of  Appeals  held  its  sessions  from  1831  to  1861. 
It  is  nine  miles  from  the  Greenbrier  White  Sul- 
phur, so  celebrated  as  a summer  resort.  It  has 
been  visited  by  some  of  the  most  noted  men  of 
our  country.  And  it  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
its  advantages,  for  it  has  as  few  rude  people  in 
it,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  any  town 
in  the  land.  It  was  in  this  town  that  Mr.  Spotts 
was  educated,  in  company  with  George  W.  Tay- 
lor, James  McElhenney,  Thomas  Mathews,  Dr. 
Thomas  Creigh,  and  William  S.  Plummer,  who 
rose  to  great  eminence  as  a divine.  Rev.  John 
McElhenney,  D.D.,  John  Spotts,  and  others  were 
his  preceptors.  In  December,  1829,  Mr.  Spotts 
commenced  to  write  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  John 
A.  North,  Clerk  of  the  Chancery  Court  of  Lew- 
isburg. Mr.  N orth  being  an  accomplished  clerk, 
it  was  not  long  until  Mr.  Spotts  had  acquired 
such  proficiency  as  to  be  called  on  to  assist  Mr. 
John  Mathews,  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of 
Greenbrier.  In  1834,  he  was  appointed  deputy 
for  R.  W.  Moore,  Clerk  of  the  United  State  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Lewisburg.  Before  a year  had 
elapsed  he  was  appointed  by  the  County  Court 
of  Greenbrier  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue. 
This  he  filled  until  the  office  became  elective, 
and  then  he  was  elected,  holding  the  position 
for  twenty  consecutive  years.  He  was  a mer- 
chant in  Lewisburg  from  the  year  1849  to  1857. 
From  1857  to  1859  he  was  clerk  of  the  Covington 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  that  accomplished  gentle- 
man, Charles  B.  Fisk.  He  was  Deputy  Sheriff 
from  i860  to  1862.  From  January,  1869,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1873,  he  was  the  deputy  of  George  H. 
Lewis,  and  did  the  business  of  Recorder  of  Green- 
brier County.  In  August,  1872,  he  was  elected 
Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Greenbrier  County, 
for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the  ensuing  Jan- 
uary. In  1878,  he  was  again  elected  County 
Clerk.  At  the  expiration  of  this  last-mentioned 
term  in  1884,  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  in- 
duce Mr.  Spotts  to  be  a candidate  for  another 
term  of  the  clerkship.  He  consented  to  stay  in 
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the  office  with  the  new  Clerk  until  he  should 
become  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  office 
and  the  books  and  papers  which  filled  its  shelves. 
And  this  he  did.  There  was  reason  for  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Spotts.  He  had  the  Clerk’s  office 
in  perfect  order.  He  was  the  only  man  alive 
who  could  put  his  hand  on  any  and  every  paper 
in  the  office,  and  it  was  time  another  was  being 
trained.  Mr.  Spotts,  by  a long  life  of  labor  and 
care,  had  accumulated  a good  estate,  and  his  age 
required  that  he  should  cease  the  treadmill  life 
of  a clerk.  He  is  now  enjoying  his  ease  with 
dignity.  In  1858,  he  was  elected  an  Elder  of 
the  Lewisburg  Presbyterian  church  at  the  same 
time  with  the  late  Governor  Samuel  Price, 
Thomas  Mathews,  David  S.  Creigh,  and  Judge 
John  W.  McPherson,  upon  the  occasion  of  Dr. 
McElhenney’s  semi-centennial  as  pastor  of  said 
church,  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Plummer  assisted 
in  the  ordination.  He  is  yet  a Ruling  Elder,  hon- 
ored by  all  the  church.  Indeed,  at  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  organization  of  the  Lew- 
isburg church,  in  1883,  Mr.  Spotts  was  chosen 
as  the  fit  man  to  prepare  and  deliver  the  address. 
This  he  did  to  the  acceptance  of  the  church.  In 
every  instance  in  which  Mr.  Spotts  held  office 
he  either  resigned  or  refused  to  be  a candidate 
again.  He  walked  orderly,  he  conversed  dis- 
cretely ; he  gave  liberally ; he  was  always  firm ; 
he  never  overbore ; he  has  a well-rounded  char- 
acter; he  is  a true  Virginian.  What  greater 
praise  can  be  bestowed?  He  could  not  have 
been  less  than  he  is  with  his  advantages.  Liv- 
ing so  near  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  he  im- 
proved the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  many 
of  the  first  and  best  men  of  his  country.  Think 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  had  converse : Revs. 
John  McElhenney,  D.D.,  James  Brown,  D.D., 
W.  S.  Plummer,  D.D.,  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D., 
Dr.  Vandyke,  Dr.  Moore;  also,  the  men  of  note 
in  civil  life:  first  Judge  Brown,  Major  Sheffey, 
General  Baldwin,  General  Blackburn,  Judge 
Taylor,  George  W.  Taylor,  James  Withrow,  Sr., 
the  Calwells,  first  and  second  Governors  Floyd, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  Van  Buren,  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison,  Chapman  Johnson, 
Gen.  Walter  Jones,  W.  C.  Rives,  Governor  Mc- 
Dowell, Andrew  Stevenson,  Capt.  Charles  Ar- 
buckle,  Charles  A.  Stuart,  Ballard  Preston, 
George  W.  Summers,  and  Governor  Mathews. 
With  many  of  these  he  had  close  converse.  Mr. 


Spotts  was  married  in  the  year  1855  to  Miss 
Virginia  Wiatt,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  a descend- 
ant of  the  old  Jordan  family  of  Virginia.  Since 
the  foregoing  sketch  was  put  in  type  Mr.  Spotts 
died  at  his  home  in  Lewisburg,  on  December 
22,  1893.  The  following  notice  thereof  is  from 
the  Greenbrier  Independent,  December  28,  1893: 

“ Mr.  Spotts  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  but 
a few  days  with  something  like  grip,  but  as  he 
had  suffered  but  little  his  physician  could  dis- 
cover no  satisfactory  cause  of  death  beyond  a 
sudden  collapse  of  the  whole  system,  which  old 
age  had  deprived  of  its  powers  of  resistance. 
His  death  was  painless  and  he  passed  away  with- 
out a shudder,  at  peace  with  all  the  world  and 
with  his  God.  Mr.  Spotts  was  born  near  Wil- 
liamsburg, in  this  county,  on  the  31st  day  of 
May,  1812,  and  was,  therefore,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  eighty-one  years,  six  months  and 
twenty-one  days  old.  When  quite  young  he 
moved  with  his  father's  family  to  Lewisburg, 
and  here  he  resided  during  his  long  and  useful 
life.  He  held  various  offices  of  honor  and  trust 
in  the  county — serving  the  public  for  many 
years  as  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  Sheriff,  and 
Clerk  of  the  County  Court.  No  officer  was 
ever  more  faithful  or  efficient  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  none  ever  served  the  people 
with  more  credit  to  himself  or  more  acceptably 
to  them.  Indeed  the  faithful  assiduity,  scrupu- 
lous care,  high  integrity,  and  unvarying  polite- 
ness with  which  he  at  all  times  discharged  his 
public  duties  made  Mr.  Spotts  a model  officer 
and  gave  him  a hold  upon  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  the  people  of  Greenbrier  which  we 
doubt  if  any  other  man  ever  enjoyed  in  such 
pre-eminent  degree.  Though  Mr.  Spotts  never 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a liberal  education, 
his  was  yet  a cultivated  mind  and  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  English  classics,  his  exten- 
sive reading,  aided  by  a wonderfully  retentive 
memory,  supplying,  in  a large  measure,  the 
lack  of  a college  training.  Many  of  the  admir- 
able sketches  of  his  contemporaries  written  by 
him  have  found  their  v/ay  into  print.  Pure  in 
thought,  gentle  in  manner,  upright  in  deed, 
conscientious  and  honorable  in  all  things,  Mr. 
Spotts  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen,  and  died 
honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  leaves  surviving  him  a widow,  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Fuller,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  and  a brother,  J. 
C.  Spotts,  Esq.,  of  Tazewell,  Va.  The  funeral 
services  were  conducted  from  the  Presbyterian 
church  Sunday  afternoon.  Rev.  R.  L.  Telford 
officiating,  after  which  the  body  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  family  plot  in  the  rear  of  the  old  stone 
church.  The  religious  phase  of  Mr.  Spotts’  life 
and  character  is  well  presented  in  the  following 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Session  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  of  which  he  had  been  so  long 
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an  honored  member  and  Elder : At  a meeting  of 
the  Session  of  the  Lewisburg  Presbyterian 
church  held  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  1893, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted:  ‘As  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  in 
his  infinite  wisdom,  on  the  22d  inst.,  called  from 
his  work  on  earth  our  beloved  brother,  Mark  L. 
Spotts,  the  oldest  male  member  of  this  church ; 
therefore,  resolved,  ist.  That  we  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  and  bow  to  the  will  of  our  God 
in  this  great  bereavement,  knowing  that  he 
doeth  all  things  well,  and  that  whatever  is  dark 
and  mysterious  now  will  be  cleared  up  here- 
after. 2d,  That  we  here  record  our  gratitude 
for  the  mercy  that  spared  so  long  to  our  church 
our  beloved  brother  in  the  Eldership ; for  that 
zeal  in  the  Master’s  cause  that  made  him  delight 
in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary ; for  the  faithful 
testimony  he  bore  through  more  than  sixty 
years  to  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  of 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour ; for  the  rich,  ripe 
wisdom  that  enabled  him  to  counsel  and  en- 
courage us  in  every  season  of  our  church’s  per- 
plexity and  gloom ; for  that  abiding  faith  that 
shed  such  a lustre  over  his  every-day  life,  and 
made  radiant  his  dying  chamber ; and  for  the 
consecrated,  pure  life  and  Christian  example 
God’s  grace  enabled  him  to  set  us.  We  feel 
that  no  words  can  adequately  express  our  sor- 
row at  the  death  of  so  pure  a character.  To  us, 
as  a board  of  Elders,  the  blow  falls  with  pecu- 
liar force.  We,  individually,  knew  him  as  a 
neighbor  and  friend;  but,  as  Elders,  we  were 
bound  to  him  by  closer  ties  as  laborers  in  the 
same  cause.  We,  therefore,  feel  a particular 
grief,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  special  mourn- 
ers. In  his  death  the  church  of  which  he  had 
so  long  been  an  ornament,  and  the  community 
in  which  he  lived,  have  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss.  3d,  That  we  tender  to  the  bereaved  widow 
of  our  brother  and  to  his  family  our  sincere 
sympathy  and,  in  this  the  hour  of  their  sore 
trial,  commend  them  to  the  grace  of  that  Sa- 
viour he  so  long  and  faithfully  served.  4th,  That 
a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  be- 
reaved family,  published  in  our  county  papers 
and  also  in  the  religious  papers  of  our  denom- 
ination, and  spread  upon  the  records  of  our 
church.  5th,  That  the  officers  of  this  church 
attend  his  funeral  in  a body  as  pall-bearers.  ’ ” 


THOMAS  H.  DENNIS. 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  DENNIS,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  1885,  and  well  known 
as  the  Editor  of  the  Greenbrier  Independent,  of 
Lewisburg,  was  born  in  Charlotte  County,  Va., 
February  26,  1846.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Col.  William  H.  Dennis,  of  the  same 


county,  who  was  a leading  and  representative 
citizen  of  Charlotte,  a member  for  a number  of 
years  of  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  and  at  one  time 
President  of  that  body.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Ann  Morton,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  best-known  families  of  eastern  Virginia. 
She  traced  her  descent  directly  from  Susanna 
Rochet,  a French  Huguenot,  who,  with  her 
family,  was  forced  from  France  during  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Huguenots  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Thomas  H.  Dennis,  the 
son,  attended  the  schools  of  his  neighborhood 
until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war  as  a private  in  the  Charlotte 
Cavalry  (Company  B),Fourteenth  Virginia  Regi- 
ment, McCausland’s  brigade.  He  participated  in 
the  valley  campaign  of  1864,  under  Gen.  JubalA. 
Early,  and  in  1865,  his  regiment  having  been 
transferred  to  General  Beall’s  brigade,  was  with 
General  Lee’s  army  in  its  retreat  from  Rich- 
mond. After  the  war  he  came  to  Lewisburg, 
and  attended  school  one  session  at  the  old 
Lewisburg  academy,  taught  by  the  Rev.  Jno. 
C.  Barr  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Preston.  In  September, 
1866,  he  entered  Washington  College  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  as  a student  and  took  the  academic 
course  two  years.  In  September,  1868,  he  went 
to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  taught  one  session 
in  the  Institute,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Barr 
then  had  charge,  after  which  he  spent  two  years 
in  Kansas.  Returning  to  Greenbrier  in  1872, 
he  studied  law  with  his  brother,  Hon.  Robert  F. 
Dennis,  at  Lewisburg,  and  entered  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  October 
of  that  year,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  B.L. 
in  July,  1873.  He  then  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  in  Greenbrier  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. While  practising  his  profession  he  served 
three  terms,  or  six  years,  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Greenbrier  County.  Mr.  Dennis,  by 
his  untiring  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  connected  with  this  office, 
became  a most  efficient  and  useful  superin- 
tendent of  Free  Schools,  his  bland  and  polite 
intercourse  with  the  teachers,  trustees,  and 
patrons  of  all  these  schools  made  him  very  pop- 
ular and  clothed  him  with  influence  with  these 
several  classes,  and  in  any  appeal  made  to  him 
growing  out  of  controversies  as  to  the  location 
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of  school-houses,  etc. , his  judgment  and  decision 
were  in  the  main  acquiesced  in  and  became  final. 
In  the  year  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  West  Virginia,  and  when  that  body 
assembled  in  the  following  January  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  over  which  body 
he  presided  during  the  session  of  1885.  It  was 
a very  marked  compliment  that  one  so  young 
and  just  at  the  threshold  of  his  legislative 
career  should  have  been  elected  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  West  Virginia,  but 
by  his  industry  and  study  of  parliamentary 
rules  he  proved  himself  fully  equal  to  the  task 
and  became  a very  efficient  and  acceptable 
presiding  officer.  From  1880  to  1884  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  State  Executive 
Committee.  He  is  a graceful  writer  and  an 
able  editor.  Many  of  the  editorials  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Independent  since  he  became  its 
editor  would  reflect  credit  on  a much  older  and 
experienced  journalist:  upon  the  platform  or  at 
the  bar  he  has  always  acquitted  himself  well  as 
a public  speaker.  By  birth  and  education  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  a Presbyterian,  a mem- 
ber and  officer  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  in 
Lewisburg;  his  lineage  on  the  maternal  side, 
being  of  the  Mortons  of  Virginia,  have  in  the 
past  furnished  many  ministers  and  Ruling 
Elders  for  that  branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  married  in  December,  1884,  Miss  Jennie 
Johnston,  of  Union,  Monroe  County,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  A.  H.  Johnston,  Cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Union.  In  September,  1887,  he  took  charge 
as  editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  well- 
known  Democratic  Journal,  the  Greenbrier  In- 
dependent, one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
State,  in  which  business,  together  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  he  is  still  engaged.  Mr.  Dennis 
is  a true  type  of  a Jeffersonian  Democrat,  al- 
ways adhering  to  principle  and  never  pandering 
to  the  public  taste  for  the  sake  of  popularity. 
A courteous,  thoughtful  gentleman,  Mr.  Dennis 
has  the  love  of  justice  and  right  to  a large  de- 
gree, and  his  paper,  though  Democratic  in  poli- 
tics, is  independent  in  fact  as  in  name,  ever 
recognizing  and  supporting  the  higher  principles 
of  government  and  statesmanship  that  best 
conserve  the  welfare  of  the  masses  and  without 
regard  to  the  behests  of  political  henchmen  and 
in  opposition  to  all  monopolies  and  combines  of 
either  State  or  national  origin.  Mr.  Dennis  has 


taken  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  Old  Dominion  as  well, 
and  has  become  financially  identified  with  some 
of  the  growing  towns  that  are  destined  to  be- 
come large  centres  of  business  and  population. 
Since  the  Independent  was  founded  in  1 866  it  has 
taken  first  rank  among  the  weeklies  of  the  State, 
and  its  reputation  for  fearless  discussion  of  pub- 
lic measures  and  for  guarding  the  rights  of  the 
industrial  classes  is  a most  enviable  one — com- 
manding the  respectful  attention  of  all  fair- 
minded  contemporaries  in  the  editorial  brother- 
hood at  home  and  abroad. 


STOWELL  S.  HAZEN. 

STOWELL  S.  HAZEN,  Postmaster  of  Par- 
kersburg, beginning  April  i,  1890,  is  the  second 
son  of  Samuel  J.  and  Julia  Hazen,  and  was  born 
September  12,  1842,  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 
With  his  parents  he  went  to  Virginia  in  the 
spring  of  1 848 ; and  there  and  in  Ohio,  in  the 
country  district  schools,  in  winter,  received  his 
early  education,  the  time  extending  over  a period 
of  thirteen  years,  or  up  to  the  time  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  On  June  24 
of  that  year  young  Hazen  enlisted  in  Company 
D of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He 
saw  service  with  the  regiment  from  that  time 
forward,  in  all  its  engagements  up  to  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  Md.,  September  16,  1862,  when  he 
was  severely  wounded.  As  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  march  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery.  This  was  in 
June,  1863,  but  the  following  month  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Second  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery, 
and  promoted  to  be  First  Lieutenant  August  27, 
1863,  and  to  a captaincy  October  3,  1863.  He 
served  in  the  latter  capacity  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  On  February  15,  1866,  Captain  Hazen 
was  married  to  Miss  Juliet  E.,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel and  Marinda  Romine,  of  Lubeck,  W.  Va., 
by  whom  he  had  three  children,  Edwin  D.,  Allie 
S.,  who  died  in  infancy ; and  Isa  P.  Hazen.  The 
first  eleven  years  of  the  married  life  of  Captain 
Hazen  and  his  wife  were  passed  upon  a little 
farm  near  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  where  he  taught 
school  in  the  winter  and  worked  upon  his  farm 
in  the  summer.  But  from  1 876,  he  began  to  take 
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an  active  part  in  politics,  as  an  ardent  Republi- 
can, and  in  the  following  January  was  appointed 
Deputy  Sheriff  of  Wood  County,  which  office  he 
continued  to  hold  until  November  i,  1889.  On 
February  28,  1890,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  Postmaster  at  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate March  4.  He  took  charge  of  the  office 
April  I,  1890.  Captain  Hazen  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Andrew  Mather  Post, 
No.  14,  Department  of  West  Virginia,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  was  its  second  Com- 
mander. In  April,  1888,  he  was  elected  Senior 
Vice  Department  Commander  by  acclamation ; 
and  in  April,  1889,  was  elected  Department  Com- 
mander by  acclamation.  Captain  Hazen  is  a 
worthy  veteran  of  the  war,  a man  popular  among 
his  associates,  and  an  official  who  will  no  doubt 
serve  a thoroughly  acceptable  term  as  Postmas- 
ter of  Parkersburg.  The  United  States  court- 
house and  post-office  of  the  city,  in  one  build- 
ing, was  completed  in  1877,  at  a cost  of  $325,000. 
The  population  of  Parkersburg  is  about  thirteen 
thousand,  and  the  city  has  a post-office  delivery, 
comprising  five  letter-carriers. 


BENJAMIN  H.  OXLEY. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  HARNEY  OXLEY, 
Adjutant-General  of  West  Virginia  during  Gov- 
ernor Fleming’s  administration,  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Va.,  June  19,  1853.  He  is  the 
son  of  Jenkins  Madison  and  Elizabeth  (Miles) 
Oxley,  and  has  resided  in  West  Virginia  since 
1869.  The  father  and  mother  were  natives  of 
Bedford  County,  Va.,  and  of  English  and  Scotch 
descent  respectively.  In  1869  they  came  to 
Lincoln  County,  where  the  mother  died  in  1882; 
the  father  died  in  Charleston  in  October,  1889. 
Mr.  Oxley’s  early  life  was  truly  American  and 
characteristic  of  the  more  Northern  and  Western 
States  particularly.  He  worked  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  attended  school  during  the  winter 
months.  In  1872  he  had  advanced  in  his  edu- 
cation sufficiently  to  become  a teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  section.  While  so  engaged 
he  studied  law  and  finally  passed  his  examina- 
tion, and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Hamlin, 
Lincoln  County,  in  1879,  where  he  established 


himself  in  his  profession  and  soon  acquired  a 
remunerative  practice.  In  1885  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  and  served  on  impor- 
tant committees.  In  1887  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  his  Senatorial  District  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  a prominent  member  of  that  body. 
During  his  term  in  the  Senate,  the  memorable 
Gubernatorial  Contest  between  Judge  Fleming 
and  General  Goff  was  tried  by  the  Legislature, 
in  which  he  took  a deep  interest.  A self-made 
man,  he  has  advanced  steadily  in  publie  confi- 
dence, and  when  Judge  Fleming  became  Gov- 
ernor he  selected  Senator  Oxley  as  his  Adjutant- 
General.  Pie  was  a painstaking  and  careful 
official,  and  nothing  in  his  Department  of  the 
State  Government  escaped  his  attention  and 
personal  direction.  He  is  a man  of  practical 
ideas,  brainy  and  agreeable,  and  a lawyer  of 
conservative  judgment.  May  16,  1889,  General 
Oxley  married  Miss  Fannie  B.,  daughter  of 
Edward  and  Helen  Burton,  of  Charleston.  Gen- 
eral Oxley  is  a member  of  the  West  Virginia 
Bar  Association  and  practises  in  all  the  differ- 
ent courts.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  party  in  West  Virginia, 
and  has  many  warm  personal  friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  The  Adjutant-General  of  West 
Virginia  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  has 
an  Assistant.  He  has  the  brevet  rank  of  a 
Brigadier-General  and  is  also  ex-officio  Quarter- 
master-General. He  issues  all  orders  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  attends  all  reviews 
when  the  Governor  reviews  the  militia.  He 
supervises  all  pay-rolls  and  disbursements  of 
military  arms  or  other  materials.  As  Quarter- 
master-General he  has  charge  of  the  military 
supplies,  and  he  makes  requisition  upon  the 
War  Department  of  the  United  States  for  the 
quota  of  ordnance  and  small-arms  and  military 
equipments  due  the  State  under  Acts  of  Con- 
gress. The  Adjutant-General  is  also  ex-officio 
State  Librarian  and  has  charge  of  the  Library 
at  the  seat  of  Government.  The  Law  Library 
contains  about  ten  thousand  volumes  and  the 
Historical  Society  Library  about  two  thousand 
volumes.  He  is  also  ex-officio  Superintendent 
of  Weights  and  Measures  under  Chapter  59  of 
the  Code.  In  all  of  these  offices,  and  espe- 
cially in  military  affairs,  he  is  the  right-hand 
man  of  the  Governor,  so  to  speak,  having  large 
discretionary  power.  The  Adjutant-General  is 
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at  the  head  of  the  Governor’s  Staff.  Governor 
Fleming’s  staff  consisted  of  the  following 
members;  B.  H.  Oxley,  Adjutant-General;  John 
Hoor Russel,  Paymaster-General;  A.  A.  Franz- 
heim,  Commissary-General;  John  W.  Bosworth, 
M.D.,  Surgeon-General;  W.  A.  MacCorkle, 
Aide-de-Camp ; J.  T.  Boyer,  Aide-de-Camp ; T. 
M.  Jackson,  Aide-de-Camp;  B.  D.  Gibson,  Aide- 
de-Camp.  These  are  representative  gentlemen 
of  their  respective  sections  of  the  State,  and 
reflected  credit  upon  themselves  and  their  su- 
perior officer. 


GEORGE  E.  PRICE. 

HON.  GEORGE  EDMUND  PRICE,  of 
Charleston,  State  Senator,  1883-1889  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  1885-1887,  was  born  on  the 
9th  day  of  November,  1848,  on  a farm  near 
Moorefleld,  in  Hardy  County,  Va.  (now  West 
Virginia).  His  preliminary  education  was  ob- 
tained from  private  schools  at  the  place  of  his 
birth,  but  in  the  fall  of  1867  he  entered  George- 
town College,  D.  C.,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  During  the  time  he  was  at  college  he 
passed  through  four  classes  which  usually  re- 
quire a year  each,  and  carried  off  the  highest 
honors  in  most  of  the  branches  he  studied.  In 
the  fall  of  1869  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  law,  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1871,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Frederick.  Here  he  remained  following  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession  until  Septem- 
ber, 1875,  when  he  removed  to  the  thriving  town 
of  Keyser,  the  county-seat  of  Mineral  County, 
W.  Va.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
At  Keyser  he  engaged  actively  in  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  by  his  attention  to  business 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  his 
section  of  the  State.  Devoted  to  his  profession 
and  without  any  special  leaning  in  the  direction 
of  politics  or  political  preferment,  Mr.  Price 
took  a deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  Democratic  friends 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  nomination  for 
the  State  Senate  from  the  district  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Mineral,  Hampshire,  Hardy, 
Grant,  and  Pendleton,  in  the  fall  of  1882.  He 
was  readily  elected  and  attended  the  sessions  of 


the  Legislature  at  Wheeling  in  1883  and  1885; 
was  re-elected  to  the  same  body  in  1886,  served 
through  the  regular  and  special  sessions  of  1887, 
and  the  regular  session  of  1889,  and  a special 
session  in  1890;  so  that  in  all  Mr.  Price  has 
served  through  six  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of 
West  Virginia.  During  the  period  of  his  service 
in  the  Senate  many  important  questions  both 
of  general  legislation  and  politics  arose,  and  he 
always  took  a prominent  part  in  the  debates  and 
conferences  concerning  these  questions.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  Senate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  of  1885,  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  same  position  at  the  session  of  1887.  It 
was  during  the  session  of  1887  that  the  memo- 
rable contest  over  the  election  of  a successor  to 
Hon.  J.  N.  Camden  to  the  United  States  Senate 
took  place.  Mr.  Camden  was  a candidate  for 
re-election  and  was  supported  by  a majority  of 
the  democratic  members,  but  there  were  twelve 
Democrats,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Price,  who 
refused  to  vote  for  Mr.  Camden,  and  declined 
to  go  into  a party  caucus  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a Democratic  candidate.  The  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Camden  had  not  votes  enough  to 
elect  him  in  the  Joint  Assembly  of  the  two 
houses,  which  met  every  day  to  vote  for  a sen- 
ator. The  contest  was  exciting,  and  at  times 
was  characterized  by  a good  deal  of  bitterness ; 
it  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  regular 
session,  and  Anally  the  Legislature  adjourned 
without  electing  Mr.  Camden’s  successor,  and 
also  without  passing  the  General  Appropriation 
Bill  for  the  support  of  the  State  Government. 
As  President  of  the  Senate  it  was  Mr.  Price’s 
duty  to  preside  over  the  Joint  Assembly,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  he  was  called  upon  to  de- 
cide many  new  and  important  questions  relating 
to  the  election  of  United  States  Senators.  All 
of  his  decisions  were  readily  acquiesced  in  by 
all  parties,  and  he  was  generally  commended 
for  his  ability  and  impartiality  as  a presiding 
officer.  Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, Gov.  E.  W.  Wilson  appointed  Hon.  Daniel 
B.  Lucas  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  United  States 
Senate  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Legislature 
to  elect.  And  as  no  appropriations  had  been 
made  for  the  support  of  the  government,  the  Gov- 
ernor called  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature to  meet  in  May,  1887,  designating  in  the 
call  the  special  objects  to  be  acted  upon  at  such 
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extraordinary  session,  but  did  not  specify  the 
election  of  a United  States  Senator  as  one  of 
the  objects.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  pro- 
vides that .“  when  so  convened  it  shall  enter 
upon  no  business  except  that  stated  in  the  proc- 
lamation by  which  it  was  called  together.” 
When  the  Legislature  met  pursuant  to  this  call 
the  question  at  once  arose  whether  it  had  the 
power  to  elect  a United  States  Senator.  There 
was  a great  difference  of  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  the  prevailing  view  seemed  to  be  that 
as  this  was  not  “ stated  in  the  proclamation  by 
which  it  was  called  together,”  the  Legislature 
eould  not  enter  upon  it.  During  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  on  this  question,  Mr.  Price  left  the 
chair  and  addressed  the  Senate.  His  speech  on 
this  occasion  is  well  remembered  by  all  who 
heard  him,  and  was  widely  published  as  giving 
the  correct  view  of  the  question  under  discus- 
sion. He  showed  that  the  matter  of  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  is  not  regulated  or 
governed  by  the  Constitution  or  statutes  of  the 
several  States ; that  it  involves  the  very  life  of 
the  Federal  Government,  as  the  Senate  is  a nec- 
essary constituent  part  of  that  government. 
Hence  it  is  provided  for  and  regulated  entirely 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  statutes  passed  by  Congress  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution.  There  is  nothing  to  be  found 
on  the  subject  in  the  Constitution  or  Statutes 
of  West  Virginia,  but  turning  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  he  cited  Section  3 of 
Article  L,  which  provides  that  “ if  vacancies  hap- 
pen” (in  the  office  of  Senator)  “ by  resignation  or 
otherwise  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature 
of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such 
vacancies.” 

“This,”  said  Mr.  Price,  “is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  our  State  in  conflict  with  it, 
the  State  Constitution  and  laws  must  give  way. 
It  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  this  Legislature 
to  obey  this  injunction  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion which  was  adopted  and  assented  to  by  all 
the  States,  as  it  is  to  obey  any  provision  of  our 
own  State  Constitution.  This  being  the  case, 
it  only  remains  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this 
section  and  determine  whether  it  applies  to  the 
present  situation.  It  is  conceded  that  a vacancy 
has  happened  and  that  the  Executive  of  this  State 
has  made  a ‘temporary  appointment.’  Under 


this  section  the  temporary  appointment  is  only 
‘until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature.’ 
The  only  question  for  us  to  decide,  then,  is 
whether  this  is  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, because  if  it  is,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  ‘All  such  vacancy.’  If  this  is  the  Leg- 
islature of  West  Virginia,  one  branch  of  which  I 
am  now  addressing,  then  it  will  be  conceded 
that  this  is  its  ‘next  meeting’  since  said  vacancy 
happened.  Now  can  it  be  questioned  for  a mo- 
ment that  this  body  now  in  session  in  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  State  is  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia? It  is  composed  of  the  same  men  acting 
under  the  same  commissions  who  sat  in  the 
regular  session  from  January  to  March  last.  It 
has  the  same  officers,  the  same  committees,  the 
same  attaches.  It  has  been  engaged  in  making 
laws  for  the  State — exercising  the  supreme  law- 
making power— which  is  confided  alone  to  the 
Legislature.  It  is  true  that  it  is  restricted  at 
this  session  to  certain  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
Governor’s  proclamation.  But  this  question  is 
not  what  restrictions  the  State  has  put  upon  its 
Legislature,  but  is  this  the  Legislature?  If  this 
body  is  not  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia, 
then  what  is  it?  The  very  provision  of  the 
State  Constitution,  which  those  holding  a differ- 
ent view  from  that  which  I am  endeavoring  to 
present,  invoke,  calls  it  ‘the  Legislature.’  The 
provision  is  ‘the  Governor  may  on  extraordinary 
occasions  convene  at  his  own  instance  the  Leg- 
islature; but  when  so  convened,  it  shall  enter 
upon  no  business  except  that  stated  in  the 
proclamation  by  which  it  was  called  together.  ’ 
This  body,  then,  is  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, this  is  its  ‘next  meeting’  after  the  vacancy 
happened;  hence  it  follows  ‘as  the  night  the 
day’  it  is  our  duty  at  this  session  to  ‘fill  such 
vacancy.  ’ ” 

The  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  Mr. 
Price’s  style  of  reasoning.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  answer  this  argument,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture did  proceed  soon  afterward  to  the  election 
of  a United  States  Senator,  and  after  a sharp 
contest  Anally  elected  Hon.  Charles  J.  Faulkner 
to  that  office.  Mr.  Lucas,  claiming  under  the 
Governor’s  appointment,  contested  the  right  of 
Mr.  Faulkner  to  the  seat  in  the  Senate,  but  the 
United  States  Senate  seated  Mr.  Faulkner,  hold- 
ing that  his  election  was  legal.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  of  1889  the  Republicans  had 
a majority  in  the  Senate,  but  there  was  a divi- 
sion among  them  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
the  officers  of  that  body.  The  law  provides 
that  the  oldest  Senator  shall  call  the  Senate  to 
order  and  preside  until  a President  is  elected. 
This  has  been  held  to  mean  the  oldest  Senator 
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in  point  of  service.  At  this  time  there  were 
three  Senators  whose  terms  of  service  had  been 
the  same  and  who  had  served  longer  than  the 
others.  These  were  Senators  Scott  and  Wood- 
yard,  Republicans,  and  Mr.  Price.  The  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  which  of  the  three  should  call 
the  Senate  to  order,  but  it  was  gracefully  settled 
by  the  two  Republican  Senators  calling  on  Mr. 
Price  and  proposing  that  he  should  do  so,  stating 
that  they  were  inexperienced  in  the  duties  of 
the  chair,  and  that  they  knew  from  his  past 
record  that  he  would  be  entirely  fair  and  impar- 
tial in  that  position.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
contest  pending  over  the  election  that  had  just 
taken  place  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  this  contest  had  to  be  tried  and  de- 
cided by  this  Legislature,  and,  in  case  of  a va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  Governor  the  President  of 
the  Senate  became  the  Governor,  and  there  was 
great  political  excitement  and  bitterness  be- 
tween the  two  parties  growing  out  of  this  con- 
tested election  for  the  highest  office  in  the  State ; 
there  was  also  a LTnited  States  Senator  to  be 
elected  at  that  session  to  succeed  Hon.  John  E. 
Kenna.  The  Republicans  had  a majority  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  Democrats  had  a majority  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  sufficient  to  give  them 
a bare  majority  of  one  on  joint  ballot  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  President  of  the  Senate  presides 
over  the  joint  assembly  during  the  election  of  a 
United  States  Senator,  and  also  during  the  trial 
of  the  contest  for  the  office  of  Governor.  A 
dead-lock  ensued  over  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
denfof  the  Senate,  the  Republicans  being  unable 
to  elect  their  caucus  nominee  by  reason  of  the 
candidacy  of  Hon.  R.  S.  Carr,  who  had  been 
elected  as  a greenbacker  or  labor  candidate,  and 
who  was  supported  by  one  or  two  of  the  Repub- 
licans for  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate.  The 
contest  continued  for  about  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  Mr.  Price  presided.  The  result  was 
the  election  of  Mr.  Carr  as  President  by  a com- 
bination of  most  of  the  Democrats  and  a number 
of  Republicans.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
Senate  that  body  repaired  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  canvass- 
ing the  election  returns  for  Governor  and  other 
State  officers.  It  was  well  known  that  General 
Goff,  the  Republican  candidate,  had  an  apparent 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  ten  on  the  face  of 
the  returns.  Art.  VII. , sec.  3 of  the  State  Con- 


stitution provides  “ the  returns  of  every  election 
for  above-named  officers  shall  be  sealed  up  and 
transmitted  by  the  returning  officers  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  directed  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  who  shall  immediately 
after  the  organization  of  the  House,  and  before 
proceeding  to  business,  open  and  publish  the 
same,  in  the  presence  of  a majority  of  each 
House  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  for  that 
purpose  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  The  person  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  either  of  said  offices  shall 
be  declared  duly  elected  thereto,  but  if  two  or 
more  have  an  equal  and  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  the  same  office,  the  Legislature  shall 
by  joint  vote  choose  one  of  such  persons  for 
said  office.  Contested  elections  for  the  office  of 
Governor  shall  be  determined  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  by  joint  vote,  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.”  The  law  passed 
in  pursuance  of  this  provision  is  Secs.  13  and  14, 
of  Chapter  6 of  the  Code  of  West  Virginia,  as 
follows : 

“ 13.  If  the  election  of  Governor,  Treasurer 
, ...  be  contested  the  contestant  must  give 
notice,  with  specifications  and  affidavits,  to  the 
person  whose  election  is  contested,  within  sixty 
days  thereafter;  and  within  thirty  days  there- 
after the  return  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
contestant.  The  parties  shall  finish  taking  de- 
positions within  forty  days  after  the  last  men- 
tioned notice  is  delivered.  The  depositions 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the 
joint-committee  or  special  court  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for.  In  other  respects  the  regulations 
contained  in  this  chapter  respecting  contests  for 
a seat  in  the  Legislature  shall  be  observed  so 
far  as  they  are  applicable.  14.  When  the  elec- 
tion of  Governor  is  contested,  the  petition  of  the 
contestant  and  the  depositions  shall  be  referred 
to  a joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  for  ex- 
amination and  report:  which  Committee  shall 
consist  of  two  senators  elected  by  ballot  by  that 
house,  and  three  delegates  elected  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  con- 
test shall  be  determined  by  the  Legislature, 
both  Houses  thereof  sitting  in  joint  session  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  preside.” 

When  the  two  Houses  met  in  joint  session  to 
canvass  the  returns  of  the  election  for  State 
officers,  the  first  question  that  presented  itself 
was  whether  the  returns  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker  should  be 
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opened  and  eanvassed,  and  the  result  declared 
on  the  face  of  the  returns,  before  the  contested 
election  was  decided.  It  was  known  that  Gen- 
eral Goff,  the  Republican  candidate,  had  a 
majority  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  and  the 
Republicans  insisted  that  the  returns  should  be 
canvassed,  and  the  result  declared  according  to 
the  face  of  the  returns  and  before  the  contest 
was  decided.  The  question  was  a new  one.  No 
precedents  eould  be  found,  and  the  debate  on 
the  question  was  an  interesting  and  exciting 
one.  Mr.  Price  had  given  the  questions  involved 
careful  and  conscientious  study,  and  the  speech 
he  made  during  this  debate  was  recognized  as 
stating  in  its  strongest  light  the  position  which 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  He  showed  that  a con- 
test for  the  office  of  auditor,  treasurer  or  any  of 
the  other  State  offices,  is  under  the  law  to  be 
heard  and  decided  by  a Special  Court  consti- 
tuted in  the  manner  preseribed  by  the  statute, 
but  that  a contest  for  the  office  of  Governor  is 
to  be  decided  by  the  Legislature.  The  Legisla- 
ture only  meets  biennially.  There  is  but  one 
regular  session  of  a legislature,  and  that  begins 
on  the  seeond  Wednesday  of  January  next  after 
the  election,  and  is  limited  to  forty-five  days 
unless  extended  by  two-third  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  House.  At  the  time  the 
present  statute  was  passed  the  election  was  held 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  which  was 
about  ninety  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  before  the  end  of  the  session  as  fixed 
by  the  Constitution.  So  that  under  the  law  at 
the  time  it  was  enacted,  ample  time  was  given 
for  giving  the  notices  and  taking  the  deposi- 
tions in  a contest  for  the  office  of  Governor,  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  for 
finally  disposing  of  the  case  during  the  regular 
session  and  before  the  4th  of  March,  when  the 
term  of  office  begins.  It  was  evidently  not  con- 
templated that  one  of  the  contestants  for  the 
offiee  should  be  inducted  into  office  before  the 
contest  was  decided.  Legislature  would  ad- 
journ by  limitation  of  law  before  the  4th  of 
March,  and  there  was  no  power  to  call  it  together 
again  except  that  given  to  the  Governor.  The 
Governor  is  commander  of  the  military  and  the 
head  of  the  Executive  department,  and  after  a 
man  was  in  the  office  he  would  have  it  com- 


pletely in  his  power  to  prevent  a trial  of  the 
contest  from  ever  taking  place  under  the  present 
law.  Since  the  statute  above  mentioned  was 
passed,  the  time  for  holding  the  election  has 
been  changed  from  October  to  November  by 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  but  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  statute  regulating  a con- 
test for  the  office  of  Governor,  and  there  is  there- 
fore not  time  enough  now  to  mature  and  try  the 
ease  during  the  regular  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  will  have  to  be  tried  at  a special  ses- 
sion after  the  4th  of  March.  Such  a state  of 
things  was  not  contemplated  by  the  makers  of 
the  Constitution.  Here  is  a case  not  expressly 
provided  for.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Constitution  by  postponing  the  declaration  of 
the  result  of  the  election  until  after  this  contest 
is  decided,  leaving  the  office  in  the  possession 
of  the  present  incumbent  until  it  shall  be  finally 
decided  which  of  the  contestants  is  entitled  to 
it.  This  is  fair,  it  is  not  contrary  to  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  and  is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  one  party  from  obtaining  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  the  other ; any  other  course  would 
allow  one  party  to  get  possession  of  the  office 
and  hold  it  if  he  chose  and  prevent  his  right  to 
it  ever  being  tried.  If  General  Goff  is  entitled 
to  this  office  he  will  get  it  after  the  case  is  heard 
and  decided,  and  the  short  time  he  will  be  kept 
out  of  it  will  not  amount  to  anything  to  him. 
If  he  is  not  entitled  to  it  he  should  not  be  put 
into  it  and  then  afterward  turned  out.  Such  a 
course,  so  far  from  adding  anything  to  the  honors 
he  has  already  gained  both  as  a soldier  and  in 
civil  life,  would  rather  be  a service  of  humilia- 
tion and  mortification.  The  foregoing  merely 
states  in  a general  way  one  branch  of  the 
argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Price  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  joint  session  of  the  Legislature 
adopted  a resolution  postponing  the  publication 
of  the  returns  and  the  declaration  of  the  result 
of  the  election  for  Governor  until  after  the  con- 
test for  the  office  should  be  decided,  and  Gov- 
ernor E.  W.  Wilson  continued  to  hold  the  office 
pending  the  contest.  The  Legislature  adjourned 
at  the  end  of  the  forty-five  days  prescribed  as 
the  limit  of  the  regular  session,  after  appointing 
the  committee  prescribed  by  the  statute  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  evidence  taken  by 
both  parties.  Direetly  after  the  adjournment 
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of  the  Legislature  General  Goff  instituted  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  a pro- 
ceeding to  recover  the  office  of  Governor  by- 
mandamus.  But  the  Court  after  full  argument 
refused  the  -writ,  holding  that  the  Legislature 
had  the  po-wer  and  were  justified  in  taking  the 
action  it  had  under  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  case,  and  Judge  Snyder,  who  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  in  addition  to  other 
arguments,  followed  to  some  extent  the  same 
line  of  argument  that  Mr.  Price  had  presented 
to  the  joint  session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
case  is  reported  in  32  West  Virginia  Reports, 
page  393.  The  committee  of  the  two  Houses 
which  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  evidence  in  the  case,  was  engaged  in 
this  work  until  the  next  January,  and  when  they 
signified  that  they  were  ready  to  report  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  convened  the  Legislature  in  extra 
session  to  hear  the  report  and  decide  the  con- 
test. A great  mass  of  testimony  had  been  taken, 
and  the  majority  of  the  committee,  the  Demo- 
cratic members,  made  a voluminous  report,  as 
did  also  the  Republican  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  former  being  in  favor  of  Judge  Fleming 
and  the  latter  in  favor  of  General  Goff.  There 
was  intense  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
trial  throughout  the  whole  State.  There  were 
no  rules  to  govern  the  Legislature  in  conduct- 
ing the  trial,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  rules  and  regulations.  Mr.  Price  was 
made  chairman  of  this  committee.  He  was  also 
made  chairman  of  a committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  charges  of  the  bribery  or 
attempted  bribery  of  one  or  more  members  of 
the  Legislature  in  connection  with  this  case,  and 
after  the  case  had  been  fully  and  elaborately 
argued  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides  and  by  the 
members  of  the  contest  committee,  Mr.  Price 
and  his  colleague,  Hon.  S.  L.  Flournoy,  who  had 
both  made  a very  careful  study  and  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence,  were  requested  by  various 
members  to  present  their  views  and  conclusions 
to  the  joint  session.  Mr.  Price  was  only  allowed 
twenty  minutes  in  which  to  explain  his  position. 
A large  number  of  votes  had  been  attacked  by 
both  parties  as  illegal.  There  were  a few  of 
such  votes  in  almost  every  county  in  the  State, 
but  the  contest  turned  upon  the  legality  of  a 
considerable  number  of  votes  in  Brooke  County, 
which  were  sought  to  be  thrown  out  by  the 


contestant  on  the  ground  that  they  had  voted  in 
the  wrong  district ; on  the  legality  of  a recount 
of  votes  in  Kanawha  County,  and  on  the  legality 
of  several  hundred  negro  votes  cast  in  the 
Counties  of  Mercer  and  McDowell  which  were 
challenged  by  the  contestant.  Mr.  Price  stated 
that  of  the  illegal  votes  scattered  about  the  State 
about  as  many  were  cast  for  the  contestant  as 
for  the  contestee ; that  the  votes  sought  to  be 
thrown  out  in  Brooke  County  were  cast  by  legal 
voters  and  ought  not  in  his  opinion  to  be  thrown 
out  on  a mere  technicality ; that  the  evidence  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  recount  in  Kanawha  County 
was  so  conflicting  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
what  the  truth  was ; and  that  in  his  opinion  the 
whole  case  should  turn  upon  the  negro  votes 
which  had  been  challenged  in  Mercer  and 
McDowell  Counties.  The  evidence  showed  that 
two  years  before  the  election  those  two  counties 
were  very  sparsely  settled,  being  a rugged  moun- 
tain region,  and  that  there  were,  before  the  build- 
ing of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  no  ne- 
groes in  said  counties.  This  railroad  had  been 
built  through  Mercer  and  into  McDowell  within 
two  years  before  the  election  and  a considerable 
part  of  it  not  over  a year.  It  had  been  followed 
by  the  opening  of  a number  of  coal  mines  along 
its  line  which  were  operated  almost  exclusively 
by  negro  laborers  brought  from  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  other  Southern 
States.  These  negroes  did  not  come  from  other 
counties  of  West  Virginia  because  there  was  no 
adequate  means  of  access  into  this  region  from 
other  portions  of  the  State — the  only  means  of 
access  being  the  N.  and  W.  R.  R.  which  entered 
Mercer  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  great 
Pocahontas  mines  being  located  on  the  readjust 
over  the  line  in  Virginia.  These  negroes  had 
come  there  to  work  in  the  mines,  there  was  no 
other  employment  for  them  there.  The  pay- 
rolls of  the  mining  companies  had  been  pro- 
duced and  they  showed  that  some  two  hundred 
or  more  of  these  negroes,  whose  votes  had  been 
challenged,  had  not  been  at  work  there  as  much 
as  a year  and  many  of  them  but  a few  months 
before  the  election.  The  evidence  showed  that 
nearly  all  of  those  who  had  families  had  left 
them  in  Virginia,  and  that  generally  they  moved 
about  from  one  place  to  another  working  but  a 
short  time  at  one  colliery  and  then  going  to  an- 
other or  else  disappearing  altogether,  and  at  the 
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time  the  evidence  was  taken,  which  was  only  a 
few  months  after  the  election,  it  appeared  that 
quite  a large  number  of  them  had  gone  back 
South  and  were  not  in  the  counties  of  Mercer  and 
McDowell.  A number  of  the  owners,  operators, 
and  superintendents  of  the  coal  mines  were  ex- 
amined and  testified  that  some  of  those  whose 
votes  were  challenged  had  been  in  the  State 
more  than  a year  prior  to  the  election,  but  of- 
fered no  evidence  as  to  the  great  body  of  those 
challenged.  The  men  whose  votes  were  chal- 
lenged were  not  called  nor  were  their  fellow- 
workmen.  If  these  men  had  resided  in  those 
counties  more  than  a year  before  the  election,  if 
they  were  such  permanent  residents  and  citizens 
of  the  State  as  entitled  them  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tions and  thus  participate  in  the  government  of 
the  State,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  shown 
it.  A strong  prima  facie  case  had  been  made 
by  the  contestant  against  the  right  of  these  men 
to  vote  and  no  proof  had  been  offered  on  the 
other  side,  although  it  was  a matter  easy  of 
proof  if  it  in  fact  existed.  The  able  counsel  of 
General  Goff,  the  contestee,  had  been  careful  to 
produce  proof  to  sustain  every  vote  that  had 
been  challenged  where  it  could  be  done,  they 
had  produced  such  proof  as  to  a number  of  these 
negro  votes  challenged  in  these  counties,  and 
the  fact  that  they  had  offered  no  proof  as  to  the 
rest,  authorized  the  inference  that  the  facts  were 
against  them  and  that  these  votes  were  illegal 
and  fraudulent.  The  question  to  determine  was, 
whether  this  migratory,  shifting  body  of  igno- 
rant negroes,  without  having  acquired  the  resi- 
dence required  by  law,  with  no  permanent 
homes  in  the  State,  having  no  interests  of  any 
kind  in  the  State — here  to-day  and  gone  to-mor- 
row— shall  by  their  votes  decide  who  shall  be 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Upon  this  question  it  would  seem  there  could  be 
but  one  opinion.  More  than  two  hundred  of 
these  votes  must  be  thrown  out,  and  when  this 
is  done  Judge  Fleming  has  over  one  hundred 
majority  of  the  legal  and  qualified  votes  of  the 
people  of  the  State  and  should  be  declared  the 
legally  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  This  speech  and  that  of  Senator 
Flournoy,  who  preceded  Mr.  Price  and  presented 
the  same  view  of  the  matter  substantially  in  a 
different  manner,  had  a marked  effect  upon  the 
Legislature.  The  result  of  the  contest  was  that 


Hon.  A.  B.  Fleming  was  declared  the  legally 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  and  was  shortly 
afterward  inducted  into  the  office  and  held  it 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term.  During  the 
period  of  Mr.  Price’s  service  in  the  Legislature 
he  retained  his  residence  at  Keyser  in  Mineral 
County,  but  shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
session  at  which  the  Governor’s  contest  was 
tried,  he  with  his  colleague,  Hon.  S.  L.  Flournoy, 
removed  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  to 
Charleston,  the  State  capital,  and  formed  a part- 
nership and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law  there.  They  are  now  enjoying  a large  and 
increasing  practice  in  their  new  home,  having 
become  well  known  there  during  their  legisla- 
tive careers.  About  the  time  of  their  removal 
to  Charleston  the  State  of  Maryland  brought  a 
suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
against  the  State  of  West  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  disputed  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  States.  In  this  suit  Maryland  claims 
that  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  is  the  true 
boundary  line,  instead  of  the  North  Branch  to 
which  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  have  always 
claimed  and  held,  and  she  claims  that  all  the 
territory  lying  north  of  the  South  Branch  and 
east  of  a meridian  line  drawn  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  to  the  head  springs  of  the  South 
Branch  is  included  within  her  charter  and  is 
wrongfully  held  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
As  will  be  seen  this  suit  involves  a very  large 
part  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  if  suc- 
cessful will  cut  the  State  into  two  distinct  parts 
and  deprive  her  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  of  her 
population.  The  Governor,  being  authorized  by 
the  Legislature  to  employ  counsel  to  assist  the 
Attorney-General  in  the  defence  of  the  suit,  em- 
ployed the  firm  of  Flournoy  & Price  and  these 
gentlemen  have  prepared  and  filed  a very  full 
and  comprehensive  answer  to  the  bill  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  tracing  the  title  and  claim  of 
West  Virginia  to  the  territory  in  question  back 
to  the  original  charters  from  the  English  Kings, 
and  producing  many  interesting  historical  facts 
in  support  of  her  claim.  Mr.  Price  was  married 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1878,  to  Miss  Sallie 
A.  Dorsey,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  A.  Dorsey 
of  Howard  County,  Md.  They  have  four  inter- 
esting boys,  and  their  home  in  Charleston  is 
evidently  a pleasant  one.  Mr.  Price’s  father, 
George  R.  C.  Price,  was  born  in  Frederick 
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County,  Md.,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best-known  families  of  Maryland:  Col. 
Thomas  Price,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  having  been  a colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  father  of  Mr.  Price 
was  a lawyer  by  profession,  and  at  one  time 
represented  Hardy  County  in  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia.  He  married  Catharine  Cunningham, 
of  Hardy  County,  a member  of  the  influential 
family  of  that  name  who  were  among  the  earli- 
est settlers  upon  the  South  Branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac River. 


HENRY  BRANNON. 

HON.  HENRY  BRANNON,  a Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia, 
and  ex-Judge  of  the  Eleventh  Circuit,  was  born 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  on  the  26th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1837.  His  parents  were  Robert  and  Cath- 
arine Brannon,  whose  family  consisted  of  the 
following:  Harriet  (who  married  Henry  Mc- 
Daniel), John,  Stewart  J.,  Morgan  M.,  and  Henry 
Brannon.  Henry  Brannon  resided  at  Winches- 
ter and  attended  private  schools  and  the  Win- 
chester Academy  until  his  eighteenth  year,  when 
he  began  a course  of  study  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  graduated  in  1858.  Upon  leaving 
the  University  he  went  to  Weston,  where  he 
read  law  in  the  office  of  John  Brannon,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1859.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Lewis  County,  which  office  he  filled  with  credit 
to  himself  and  his  constituents.  He  became 
popular  as  a lawyer  and  a man,  and  soon  began 
to  acquire  a lucrative  practice.  As  a further 
evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in 
Lewis  County,  he  became  the  choice  of  his 
party  for  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1870  and 
again  in  1871,  and  served  on  the  Committees  of 
Education,  and  of  Humane  and  Criminal  Institu- 
tions, being  chairman  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee. In  1880  he  was  elected  by  the  people  Judge 
of  the  Eleventh  Judicial  Circuit,  succeeding  the 
Hon.  John  Brannon,  his  elder  brother.  He 
served  upon  the  bench  of  this  circuit  for  eight 
years  and  increased  his  reputation  very  materi- 
ally as  a jurist  of  thorough  training  and  accurate 
knowledge.  At  the  termination  of  his  Circuit 
Judgeship  he  was  at  once  nominated  for  Judge 


of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and  elected 
to  that  important  position  in  1888,  to  serve  from 
January  i,  1889,  to  December  30,  1900.  He  at 
once  graced  the  highest  court  in  the  State,  as 
he  had  the  inferior  one,  with  not  only  solid 
learning  and  discriminating  judgment,  but  also 
with  a genial  dignity.  Judge  Brannon  has  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages, 
is  also  a fluent  reader  of  French  and  Spanish,  in 
both  of  which  his  library  is  well  supplied  with 
the  works  of  distinguished  authors.  His  legal 
opinions  are  noted  for  clearness  of  statement, 
as  well  as  for  thorough  research  and  strength  of 
analysis.  In  1858  Judge  Brannon  married  Miss 
Hetta  J.  Arnold,  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Pru- 
dence J.  Arnold.  They  have  six  chidlren. 


JOHN  W.  ENGLISH. 

HON.  JOHN  WARTH  ENGLISH,  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West 
Virginia,  is  a native  Virginian,  whose  birth  in 
Jackson  County,  occurred  January  31,  1831.  His 
parents  were  Job  English  and  Mary  Warth,  also 
natives  of  Virginia,  Job  was  born  in  Rocking- 
ham, Mary  Warth  in  Kanawha  County.  Job 
English  and  his  wife  moved  to  Kanawha  County 
in  183s,  where  he  became  engaged  in  merchan- 
dizing and  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  attended  common  school 
until  he  was  sixteen,  when  his  parents  sent  him 
to  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan 
County,  Ills.,  where  he  graduated  with  honors 
after  a full  course  of  four  years.  The  educa- 
tional plan  of  this  college  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  and  its  faculty 
were  largely  from  the  famous  eastern  institu- 
tion. Young  English,  with  marked  adaptability 
for  his  chosen  profession  of  the  law,  and  charac- 
terized by  a studious  disposition,  was  yet  unable 
to  avail  himself  immediately  of  the  advantages 
obtained  in  his  collegiate  course,  and  returned 
home  to  Kanawha  where  he  assisted  his  father 
in  the  store  and  also  in  the  salt  manufacturing 
industry.  The  family  were  located  at  a place 
near  the  present  town  of  Malden.  Finally,  with 
the  assistance  of  Judge  Warth,  an  uncle,  and  of 
Judge  Summers,  and  other  attorneys,  the  young 
graduate  began  the  practical  study  of  law  at 
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night,  and  during  the  spare  hours  of  the  day. 
He  advanced  rapidly  in  the  technical  routine  of 
practice,  so  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  a license 
in  the  fall  of  1855,  and  at  once  began  profes- 
sional work  in  partnership  with  an  elderly  law- 
yer of  Mason  County,  named  Henry  J.  Fisher, 
in  whose  office  several  of  the  best  counsel  of  to- 
day received  their  early  training.  Mr.  English 
was  now  fairly  at  work,  and  a rising  young  ad- 
vocate well  equipped  with  the  liberal  education 
his  devoted  parents  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  avoided  political  questions  and  agitations, 
being  essentially  one  of  those  “ student  lawyers” 
who  are  wholly  given  up  to  their  profession. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1859  for  Prosecuting-Attorney  of 
Mason  County,  but  was  not  elected,  and  since 
then  has  taken  no  part  in  political  movements. 
In  1888,  he  was  nominated  for  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals  for  the  full  term  of 
twelve  years  and  was  elected  by  a handsome 
majority.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  it 
was  owing  to  his  sterling  qualities  as  a lawyer 
that  he  was  chosen  to  the  Supreme  Bench, 
where  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  both  profes- 
sion and  laity.  His  term  will  expire  December 
31,  1900.  On  May  6,  1862,  Judge  English  mar- 
ried Miss  Fannie  Lewis,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
S.  Lewis  and  Mary  T.  Stribling,  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant. The  history  of  the  Lewis  family  and  the 
history  of  old  Virginia  are  largely  identical;  for 
the  emigrant  ancestor  of  the  family,  John  Lewis, 
came  into  Augusta  County  as  a pioneer  settler 
in  1732,  bringing  with  him  his  wife  and  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  all  natives  of  Europe. 
He  was  one  of  three  French  Huguenot  brothers 
who  fled  to  England  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  John  Lewis  married 
Margaret  Lynn,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Loch 
Lynn,  who  was  also  a descendant  of  the  chief- 
tains of  a once  powerful  clan  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  She  followed  John  Lewis  to  Amer- 
ica with  her  children  and  finally  the  family 
were  again  happily  reunited  in  the  wilds  of  Au- 
gusta County,  where  they  became  renowned. 
John  Lewis  and  his  wife  were  blest  with  one 
child  in  their  forest  home — a son  of  their  old  age, 
so  to  speak — whom  they  named  Charles.  He 
was  born  in  1736.  He  married  Sarah  Murray,  a 
half-sister  of  Colonel  Charles  Cameron,  of  Bath 
County,  Va.,  and  left  at  his  death  the  following 


issue:  Elizabeth,  born  in  1762;  Margaret,  1765; 
John,  1766;  Mary,  1768;  Thomas,  1771:  Andrew, 
1773.  The  latter  married  Margaret  Stewart  in 
1802,  and  at  his  death  in  1833  left  the  following 
issue:  First,  Charles  Cameron,  born  1803,  died 
unmarried  in  1836;  Agnes,  born  1805,  died  1890 
(she  married  John  L.  Sehon) ; John,  born  1807, 
died  1811 ; Elizabeth,  born  1809,  died  1812:  Mary 
J.,  born  1811,  married  Charles  R.  Baldwin  in 
1833,  and  died  in  1835;  John  Stewart,  father  of 
Mrs.  English,  born  18 — ; Margaret  D.,  born 
1813,  died  1819;  Sarah  Frances,  born  1817,  mar- 
ried Dr.  Creigh,  of  Lewisburg,  Va. ; Elizabeth, 
born  1819,  married  18 — ; and  Andrew,  infant 
uncle  of  Mrs.  English,  born  1821,  and  died 
young.  John  Stewart  Lewis  married  Mary  T. 
Stribling  (mother  of  Mrs.  English),  in  1837,  and 
had  issue,  first,  Fannie,  second,  Sarah,  third,  Ma- 
tilda, fourth,  Agnes  (who  is  the  wife  of  Colum- 
bus Sehon,  Ex  United  States  Marshal  for  West 
Virginia) ; fifth,  Margaret  Lynn  who  died  in 
1885.  The  Lewis  family  have  always  taken  a 
commendable  pride  in  their  ancestral  history, 
and  their  genealogy  is  complete  and  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  this  country.  It  will  be  found 
with  an  ingenious  “ Key”  of  reference  in  John 
Lewis  Peyton’s  admirable  history  of  Augusta 
County,  from  which  the  above  is  taken.  Turn- 
ing again  to  Charles  Lewis,  the  great  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  English,  after  whom  Lewis 
County,  W.  Va.,  was  named,  we  find  that  he 
was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  early  settlers,  and 
was  killed  at  the  desperate  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  October  10,  1774,  by  the  allied  tribes 
under  Chief  Cornstalk,  a Shawnee  warrior  of 
great  skill  and  prowess.  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis 
was  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
which  was  of  the  nature  of  a surprise  to  the  Vir- 
ginians who  were  not  aware  that  so  large  a body 
of  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity.  The  battle 
lasted  until  sundown  with  many  killed  and 
wounded.  Colonel  Lewis  fell  on  a plot  of  ground 
which  is  next  door  to  Judge  English’s  residence, 
and  to  which  he  and  Mrs.  English  refer  with 
mingled  feelings  of  family  pride  and  devotion. 
In  Atkinson’s  ” History  of  Kanawha  County,” 
the  gallant  Colonel  Lewis  is  thus  mentioned: 
“ Charles  was  esteemed  the  most  skilful  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  border  warfare,  and  was  as  much 
beloved  for  his  noble  and  amiable  qualities  as  he 
was  admired  for  his  military  talents.”  Judge 
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English  is  the  father  of  five  children.  His  eldest 
son,  Lewis,  is  clerk  in  the  Auditor’s  office  at 
Charleston.  The  next  is  Mary  Stewart,  then 
Margaret  Lynn,  John  W.,  and  Eunice,  forming 
a happy  group  dearly  beloved  by  their  parents. 
Judge  English  is  particularly  noted  in  the  law 
relating  to  wills  and  estates,  and  shares  with 
his  associates  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  reputa- 
tion for  learning  and  probity  for  which  that  tri- 
bunal is  justly  distinguished.  In  appearance 
Judge  English  is  a typical  Virginian,  tall,  slen- 
der, and  of  graceful  carriage.  He  has  the  greater 
portion  of  his  term  before  him  and  will  without 
doubt  prove  an  honor  to  the  bench,  as  he  has 
to  the  bar  of  West  Virginia. 


WILLIAM  A.  HARRISON. 

HON.  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  HARRI- 
SON, of  Clarksburg,  one  of  the  Judges  compris- 
ing the  first  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West 
Virginia,  was  born  in  the  ancient  town  of  Dum- 
fries, Prince  William  County,  Va.,  on  the  27th 
day  of  August,  1795.  He  belonged  to  that  dis- 
tinguished family  known  in  Virginia  as  “ the 
James  River  Harrisons,”  which  has  furnished  so 
many  statesmen  and  patriots  to  the  country.  He 
was  also  descended  from  Pocahontas,  the  cele- 
brated Indian  princess  from  whom  a number  of 
the  first  families  of  Virginia  claim  descent.  His 
education  was  of  the  kind  peculiar  to  the  schools 
of  the  day  in  Eastern  Virginia.  At  an  early  age 
he  chose  the  law  for  his  profession  and  entered 
upon  the  preparatory  course  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  late  Obed  Waite  of  Winchester,  Va., 
to  whom  he  always  delighted  to  allude  as  his 
earliest  and  most  valued  friend.  After  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  young  Harrison  removed  in  1819 
to  Parkersburg  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  qualified  first 
before  Judge  Daniel  Smith,  whose  circuit  em- 
braced the  counties  of  Rockingham,  Pendleton, 
Preston,  Monongalia,  Brooke,  Ohio,  Tyler, 
Ward,  Lewis,  and  Harrison,  which  he  travelled 
every  spring  and  fall.  His  circuit  embraced  all 
the  territory  between  the  Pennsylvania  line  and 
the  Little  Kanawha  River.  In  1821  Judge  Har- 
rison removed  to  Clarksburg,  Harrison  County, 
where  he  continued  to  reside,  and  was  constantly 


engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
elevated  to  the  bench.  In  November,  1823,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Mayburry,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Willoughby  Mayburry,  of  Clarksburg. 
In  1823,  he  was  assistant  district  attorney  for  the 
District  Federal  Court,  and  transacted  exclu- 
sively the  public  business  at  the  sitting  of  the 
court  in  Wythe  County,  whither  he  travelled  on 
horseback  twice  a year.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Lewisburg,  he 
practised  regularly  at  its  bar  until  a short  time 
before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  the  late 
rebellion.  His  practice  during  a long  life  was 
one  of  immense  labor,  requiring  great  research 
and  profound  investigation ; he  appeared  before 
seven  Federal  judges,  fifteen  circuit  judges,  and 
twelve  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia. Judge  Harrison  was  never  a politician, 
though  all  his  life  a constant  adherent  to  the 
principles  of  the  old  Whig  party,  preferring 
rather  the  calm,  dignified  and  courteous  contests 
of  the  bar  to  the  more  animated  scenes  incident 
to  partisan  warfare.  He,  however,  represented 
the  County  of  Harrison  for  three  sessions  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  Subsequently 
he  became  the  District  Attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  Virginia,  and  attorney  for  the  com- 
monwealth in  Harrison  County.  When  the 
public  commotions  began  to  excite  universal 
attention  in  1860-61,  Judge  Harrison  early  dis- 
closed his  intention  of  remaining  loyal  to  the 
Federal  Government.  He  was  at  the  Federal 
capital  during  the  session  of  the  Peace  confer- 
ence in  February,  1861,  and  his  observations  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lust  of  power  and 
a wicked  effort  for  self-aggrandizement  were  the 
motives  which  actuated  the  leading  Southern 
politicians  in  their  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  He  took  an  active  and  leading  position 
among  the  Union  men  in  the  meetings  and 
measures  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  reorganized  government  of  Virginia  at 
Wheeling.  The  convention  which  restored  the 
government  appointed  him  a member  of  the 
Governor’s  council,  where  his  experience  and 
distinguished  abilities  rendered  valuable  and 
efficient  aid  in  the  work  of  restoration.  The 
judgeship  of  the  circuit  being  vacated  by  reason 
of  the  incumbent  joining  the  rebellion,  he  was 
in  the  fall  of  1861  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
which  position  he  occupied  until  elected  to  the 
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bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West 
Virginia,  in  1863.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
until  1868  when  he  resigned  his  office  on  account 
of  declining  health.  The  Supreme  Court  con- 
vened at  Wheeling  and  Judge  Harrison  resided 
there  while  an  officer  of  that  court;  upon  his 
resignation  he  returned  to  Clarksburg  where 
he  died  December  31,  1870.  In  appearance  Judge 
Harrison  was  of  tall  stature  and  commanding 
but  gracious  presence.  He  early  took  a promi- 
nent position  in  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession 
in  his  section  of  the  country,  which  contained 
some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  day. 
His  powers  as  an  advocate  were  of  a pre-eminent 
character.  While  at  the  bar  he  earned  and 
justly  merited  a reputation  for  courtesy  and 
professional  dignity,  and  as  an  occupant  of  the 
bench  adorned  it  with  those  qualities  of  probity 
and  integrity  of  purpose  which  rendered  his  ele- 
vated station  an  honor  to  the  country  and  to 
humanity.  Like  many  of  Virginia  lawyers. 
Judge  Harrison  delighted  to  fill  his  leisure 
movements  with  farming  pursuits  and  lived  at 
a country  seat  near  Clarksburg,  where  he  dis- 
pensed a generous  hospitality  and  brought  up  a 
noble  family  of  boys  and  girls.  Two  of  his  sons 
are  lawyers  of  prominence  in  West  Virginia,  one 
of  them  having  served  many  years  as  judge  of 
the  Third  Circuit  Court.  In  matters  of  religion 
he  was  a Presbyterian,  and  occupied  the  office 
of  Ruling  Elder  in  that  church  for  nearly  thirty 
years. 


BALDWIN  D.  SPILMAN. 

GEN.  BALDWIN  DAY  SPILMAN,  of  Par- 
kersburg, President  of  the  Monongah  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  Brigadier-General,  in  command  of  the 
West  Virginia  National  Guard,  was  born  in 
Warrenton,  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  on  July  15, 
1853.  He  is  the  son  of  JiMge  Edward  Martin 
Spilman  and  Eliza  Cummins  Day.  In  June, 
1874,  young  Spilman  entered  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  graduated 
in  June,  1878.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant  in 
the  Seventh  United  States  Cavalry,  in  June, 
’78,  following  his  graduation,  and  served  on  the 
frontier  in  the  Northwest,  stationed  most  of  the 
time  at  Fort  Meade,  near  Deadwood,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  what  is  now  South  Dakota,  where 


he  continued  until  September,  1887.  In  June, 

1886,  he  married  Annie  Thompson  Camden,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Hon, 
Johnson  N.  Camden,  United  States  Senator,  of 
West  Virginia,  and  the  leading  promoter  of  rail- 
road and  industrial  enterprises  in  the  State.  In 

1887,  Lieutenant  Spilman  resigned  from  the 
Army,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining 
and  shipping  coal.  His  first  operations  were  in 
Mason  County,  W.  Va.,  and  are  still  being  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  at  the  present  time.  In 

1888,  his  father-in-law.  Senator  Camden,  and 
associates,  having  built  the  Monongahela  River 
Railroad  from  Fairmont  to  Clarksburg,  to  de- 
velop the  coal  interests  of  that  section,  the  Mo- 
nongah Coal  Company  was  chartered  and  organ- 
ized. The  management  of  this  company  did 
not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  stockholders  and 
directors,  and  in  October,  1890,  Mr.  Spilman 
was  selected  as  General  Manager ; and  in  May, 
1893,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Company. 
In  March,  1890,  Governor  A.  B.  Fleming  ap- 
pointed him  on  his  Staff  as  Aide-de-Camp,  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  on  the  27th  of  June, 
the  same  year,  the  Governor  appointed  him 
Brigadier-General  in  command  of  the  National 
Guard  of  West  Virginia.  The  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  the  following  winter. 
Under  his  guidance  the  National  Guard  of  the 
State  has  assumed  shape  and  form  and  is  now 
an  effective  force  of  well-drilled  militia.  West 
Virginians  make  good  soldiers  for  several  rea- 
sons. They  are  lithe  and  active,  of  more  than 
usual  intelligence,  and  have  self-reliance  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  They  require  discipline 
and  plenty  of  it,  but  better  fighting  men  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  In  a great  sense  they  represent  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  State — its  hills  and 
mountains  and  Swiss  characteristics.  Prior  to 
1890,  little  attention  was  given  in  the  State  to 
the  military  arm  of  the  Executive,  no  annual 
encampments  for  drill  and  instruction  had  been 
held,  and  no  appropriation  for  this  purpose  had 
been  made  by  the  Legislature.  On  the  con- 
trary, considerable  prejudice  existed  in  the 
minds  of  many,  who  believed  that  money  ap- 
propriated for  an  encampment  would  simply 
mean  the  payment  by  the  State  of  the  expenses 
of  an  annual  frolic.  Others,  notably  among  the 
laboring  classes,  were  for  a time  jealous  of  the 
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power  of  the  Executive’s  military  arm,  think- 
ing it  might  be  used  at  times  to  oppress  them. 
These  prejudices  and  jealousies,  however,  have 
been  overcome  by  hard  work  at  the  encamp- 
ments, as  any  one  may  see  by  reading  General 
Spilman’s  orders  prescribing  the  duties  during 
the  encampments,  and  also  by  the  arguments 
that  the  best  means  of  preserving  order  and  re- 
spect for  the  law  is  to  be  prepared  for  disorder, 
and  that  the  native  working  people,  in  common 
with  all  other  good  citizens  of  the  State,  are 
deeply  interested  in  enforcing,  when  necessary, 
respect  for  the  laws  that  they  themselves  have 
made;  and  by  the  further  argument  that  the 
military  is  the  creature  of  the  people,  kept  alive 
by  the  people,  and  created  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  the  whole  people.  When  General 
Spilman  was  asked  what  the  present  strength  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  State  was,  he  replied, 
“ About  nine  hundred  men,”  and  added: 

“ I think  this  number  too  small  for  the  State. 
West  Virginia  should  have  about  two  thousand 
men,  including  one  battery  of  artillery  and  one 
battalion  of  cavalry.  The  argument  for  this  in- 
crease is  very  plain  and  easily  understood.  If 
you  appear  with  a small  force  before  several 
thousand  men  whose  passions  are  heated  and 
reason  is  sleeping,  you  simply  invite  them  to 
certain  destruction.  A little  larger  force,  with 
a few  Gatling  guns  and  field  pieces  connected 
with  it,  will  lend  great  dignity  to  the  scene,  and 
it  only  becomes  necessary  to  pitch  the  tents 
near  by,  when  all  troubles  will  take  flight  and 
nobody  is  hurt,  and  millions  worth  of  property 
is  saved.  In  short,  I don’t  believe  in  killing  our 
own  people  or  those  who  cast  their  lot  with  us 
even  temporarily,  when  it  can  be  prevented  at 
a small  increased  annual  cost.  I have  strong 
hopes  that  the  Legislature  will  authorize  an 
increased  force,  and  also  pay  the  men  for  their 
time  in  camp.  The  National  Guard  of  this  State 
is  largely  composed  now  of  workingmen  and  it 
is  manifestly  unjust  to  take  their  time  without 
some  compensation.” 

West  Virginia  enjoys  supreme  quiet  through- 
out her  domain  and  has  been  free  from  tumultu- 
ous uprisings  of  every  character,  but  she  is  ready 
at  a moment’s  notice  to  rendezvous  at  any  point 
her  Brigade  of  soldiers,  consisting  of  the  First 
and  Second  Regiments  of  Infantry  commanded 
by  Colonels  Richard  E.  Fast,  of  Morgantown, 
and  Thomas  E.  Hodges,  of  Huntington,  respec- 
tively, the  whole  being  in  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  B,  D.  Spilman,  of  Parkersburg,  Both 


regiments  are  armed  and  uniformed  and  sup- 
plied with  camp  equipage,  except  tents.  These 
will  be  provided  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 
It  has  been  the  custom  heretofore  to  hire  tents. 
The  last  two  Legislatures  have  appropriated 
funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  annual  encamp- 
ments, and  three  such  encampments  have  been 
held  by  the  Brigade,  each  for  six  days,  the  time 
allowed  under  the  law.  When  Sundays  and  half 
of  the  last  day,  for  the  Governor’s  review,  are 
deducted,  only  four  and  a half  days  are  left  for 
actual  work.  The  Legislature  will  be  asked  to 
lengthen  the  time  at  the  next  session. 


E.  BOYD  FAULKNER. 

HON.  E.  BOYD  FAULKNER,  Judge  of  the 
Thirteenth  Judicial  Circuit,  is  one  of  West  Vir- 
ginia’s most  prominent  representatives.  He 
was  bom  at  Boydville,  the  family  homestead, 
in  Martinsburg,  Berkeley  County,  Va.  (now 
West  Va.),  in  July,  1841.  His  distinguished 
brother — whose  biography  appears  in  this  vol- 
ume— Senator  C.  J.  Faulkner,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Hon.  Charles  James  Faulkner,  Sr., 
who,  as  Minister  from  the  United  States  to 
France,  made  an  enviable  public  record.  Hon. 
E.  Boyd  Faulkner’s  education  was  at  first  con- 
ducted by  private  tutors  at  his  father’s  home. 
He  afterward  attended  at  Georgetown  College, 
D.  C.,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  where,  however,  he  was  not 
destined  to  remain  long.  The  appointment  of 
his  father  as  United  States  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  Cloud  seems  to  have  disarranged  his  plans 
at  the  University,  as,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  we 
discover  him  travelling  extensively  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  Arriving  in  Paris  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  study  of  Constitutional  Law. 
Next  we  find  him  acting  as  Secretary  to  the 
American  Legation.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  he  returned  to  Virginia  and,  for 
a brief  period,  served  as  aide-de-camp  upon 
Governor  Letcher’s  staff.  He  resigned  this 
position  upon  being  appointed  an  officer  in  the 
Confederate  States  army.  In  June,  1864,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  Johnson’s  Island 
where  he  remained  in  confinement  for  one  year. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  located  in  Hopkins- 
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ville,  Ky.,  where  he  formed  a law  partnership 
with  Judge  Petree.  In  the  Seymour  Campaign 
of  1868  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  electors  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky,  re- 
moving to  Martinsburg,  West  Va.,  in  1872.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
from  Berkeley  County.  In  1878  he  was  returned 
to  the  law-making  body  of  his  State  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  He  was  subsequently  tendered  the 
presidency  of  that  body  but  declined  it  and  re- 
mained where  the  work  was  to  be  done,  becom- 
ing Chairman  of  important  committees,  where 
his  record  was  exceptionally  active  and  com- 
mendable. In  1881  he  was  appointed  a member 
of  the  Revisory  Committee  by  the  Legislature, 
to  assist  in  revising  the  laws  of  the  State.  In 
1884  he  was  a strong  candidate  for  Governor,  but 
was  defeated  by  three  votes.  In  1885,  under  the 
Cleveland  administration,  he  was  tendered  the 
Consul-Generalship  to  Egypt,  as  well  as  the 
Mission  to  Persia,  both  of  which  were  declined. 
In  1892  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Fleming, 
Judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  Circuit,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Judge 
J.  S.  Duckwall,  and  at  the  late  election  was 
chosen  by  the  people  of  said  district  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  said  Duckwall.  In  this  elec- 
tion he  had  no  opponent,  the  Republicans  de- 
clining to  nominate  a man  against  him.  Previ- 
ous to  going  upon  the  bench,  he  prosecuted  his 
legal  business  with  energy  and  ability,  having, 
among  others,  represented  the  People’s  National 
Bank,  the  National  Bank,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway  Company,  the  Cumberland  Valley 
and  Martinsburg  Railway  Company,  the  Mar- 
tinsburg Mining,  Manufacturing,  and  Improve- 
ment Company,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief 
Association,  the  Potomac  Pulp  Company,  the 
Standard  Lime  and  Stone  Com.pany,  Fayer- 
weather  & Ladew,  De  Ford  & Co.,  etc.  He 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Val- 
ley Exchange  Building  Association,  and  one  of 
the  trustees  of  Berkeley  Springs  and  Norbome 
Cemetery.  In  the  year  1868  he  married  Miss 
Sue  C.  Campbell,  of  Kentucky,  and  has  but  one 
daughter.  May  Buckner  Faulkner.  Irrespective 
of  his  political  views,  Mr.  Faulkner  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  whole  community 
in  which  he  lives,  and  is  regarded  as  a man  of 
culture  and  refinement  wherever  he  goes. 


CHARLES  J.  FAULKNER. 

HON.  CHARLES  JAMES  FAULKNER,  of 
Martinsburg,  United  States  Senator,  and  Ex- 
Judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District,  the 
second  son  of  the  elder  Charles  James,  was  born 
at  “ Boydville,”  the  ancestral  home  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  connected  with  both 
Virginias,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1847.  His 
father,  the  Hon.  Charles  James  Faulkner,  was 
among  the  ablest  diplomats  who  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud.  In 
point  of  fact,  if  the  noteworthy  deeds  of  our  an- 
cestors may  be  said  to  ever  move  us  to  emulate 
their  example,  the  outcome  of  the  inspiration 
afforded  may  be  written  down  as  having  been 
fully  verified  in  the  life  work  of  the  subject  of 
this  biography.  Full  of  activities,  intermixed 
with  strange  vicissitudes,  the  career  of  the  elder 
Faulkner  pointed  the  future  of  any  son  of  his 
who  might  essay  to  win  fame  and  honor  by  a 
well-spent  life.  Beginning  life  in  an  humble 
way,  and  left  an  orphan  in  his  eighth  year,  he 
commenced  the  struggle  with  fate  in  America, 
and  upon  the  spot  where  he  mostly  lived  and 
finally  died.  The  home  of  the  Faulkners  almost 
overshadows  the  grave  of  a great  grandfather, 
lost  in  the  Revolution,  and  a grandfather  who 
took  a leading  part  in  the  War  of  1812.  The 
mother  of  Charles  James,  Sr.,  died  while  the 
latter  was  a child  incapable  of  comprehending 
a mother’s  care,  so  that  his  lot  became  cast  any- 
where but  among  roses.  The  hardest  circum- 
stances met  the  boy  at  every  turn.  But  he  had 
the  heart  of  a born  soldier,  most  natural  to  the 
son  of  a major  of  artillery.  Staring  fate  in  the 
face,  he  had  naught  to  offer  save  his  sterling 
little  heart  filled  with  honesty,  and  commingling 
with  those  Scotch-Irish  sturdy  qualities  inher- 
ited from  a long  line  of  ancestry.  So,  he  found 
a home  with  the  village  doctor,  and  here  his 
first  lessons  in  self-reliance  and  industry  were 
taught  and  quickly  applied.  As  years  roll  by, 
ambitions  that  seemed  at  first  vague,  subse- 
quently matured,  and  the  study  of  law  early  at- 
tracted and  then  engrossed  his  attention.  He 
attended  the  famous  law  school  of  Chancellor 
Tucker  at  Winchester,  and  in  a briefer  space  of 
time  than  that  usually  accorded,  passed  his  ex- 
amination and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Untir- 
ing industry,  at  that  period,  took  the  place  of 
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brilliancy,  as  his  after-life  exemplified.  Still, 
through  a life  of  unflagging  energy,  he  was  al- 
ways a tireless  worker.  The  year  1830  ushered 
in  many  important  events  in  American  history, 
and  its  opening  found  the  elder  Mr.  Faulkner 
practically  launched  in  public  life.  It  would 
require  a volume  in  itself  to  adequately  depict 
the  momentousness  of  his  career,  and  reference 
is  made  here  to  his  early  life  more  with  a view 
to  illustrate  the  inborn  qualities  of  his  son,  the 
Senator,  than  to  direct  attention  to  his  father’s 
prowess,  which  has  long  become  historical  to 
those  who  read  American,  and  especially  Vir- 
ginian lore.  Hon.  Charles  James  Faulkner — 
named  after  his  father — represents  with  distinc- 
tion his  own  State  in  the  highest  branch  of  Con- 
gress, and  whatever  may  be  the  promise  of  his 
future,  the  past  and  present  mirror  the  Virginian 
patriot  in  no  uncertain  colors.  Up  to  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  received  tuition  at  his  “ Boydville” 
home,  the  selection  of  teachers  being  an  item  of 
much  care  on  the  part  of  his  parents.  When  his 
father  was  assigned  Minister  to  France,  he  ac- 
companied him  thither  in  1859.  During  his  so- 
journ, care  was  taken  to  provide  him  the  best 
education  then  afforded  by  the  schools  of  Swit- 
zerland and  France,  and  with  his  brother,  E. 
Boyd  Faulkner,  no  advantage  was  lost  sight  of. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1861,  he  was 
in  company  with  his  father  at  Washington  when 
the  latter  was  arrested  for  causes  long  since 
made  historical.  Immediately  he  started  south- 
ward, resolutely  yet  carefully  avoiding  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  those  days  of  risk  and  trouble. 
He  was  now  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  entering 
the  Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  Va.,  was 
soon  found  serving  with  the  cadets  in  the  Battle 
of  Newmarket.  Subsequently,  he  was  chosen 
aide  to  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  and  again 
to  Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise,  with  whom  he  surren- 
dered at  Appomattox.  Returning  to  Boydville, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  his 
father’s  direction,  and  in  1866  entered  as  a law 
student  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  grad- 
uating in  1868,  was  admitted  to  practice  within 
a few  days  of  having  attained  his  majority.  His 
quick  perception,  ready  fluency  of  speech,  and 
marvellous  aptness  in  seizing  the  salient  points 
of  a case,  soon  won  him  a reputation  among 
older  members  of  the  profession,  so  that  rarely 
any  important  suit  was  fought  or  argued  with- 


out his  aid.  Finally,  in  1880,  Mr.  Faulkner  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, which  comprised  the  Counties  of  Morgan, 
Berkeley,  and  Jefferson.  In  this  position  we 
discover  him  the  youngest  Judge  in  the  State, 
being  only  in  his  thirty-third  year.  Yet,  from 
the  reports  current  at  the  time,  his  record  was 
exceptionally  clear  of  fault-finding,  his  decisions 
being  generally  upheld  in  the  higher  courts. 
When  notified  of  his  election  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  he  resigned  his  judgeship  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1887.  He  was  elected  at  an  ex- 
tra session  of  the  Legislature,  assembled  to 
elect  a successor  to  Hon.  J.  N.  Camden.  By  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  his  term  commenced 
on  March  4,  1887,  and  consequently  expired  in 
1893.  In  January,  1893,  he  was  re-elected  for  a 
full  term  of  six  years.  A political  opponent  and 
prominent  lawyer  once  said  of  him : “ I would 
not  hesitate  to  trust  to  Judge  Faulkner’s  deci- 
sion in  his  legal  capacity  upon  any  political 
question.”  As  a Senator,  he  has  exhibited  such 
rare  qualities  of  sound  judgment,  industry  in  all 
matters  claiming  his  patience  and  attention,  and 
withal  promptness  and  decision,  that  he  easily 
takes  his  place  among  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate’s  body.  Of  him  it  may  justly 
be  alleged  that  “ a public  office  is  a public 
trust,”  for  in  legislation  he  has  ever  been  found 
truly  faithful.  Upon  the  most  hard-worked  and 
important  Committees  of  the  Senate  he  is  regu- 
larly found,  always  grappling  with  technical 
questions  of  procedure  or  fact.  His  capacity 
for  infinite  painstaking,  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  essentials  of  genius,  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  this  important  work.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committees  on  Claims  and  Pensions, 
he  has  investigated  and  reported  upon  an  im- 
mense number  of  cases,  his  reports  being  so 
thorough,  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  and  logical, 
that  in  every  instance  they  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  and  been  reported  to 
the  Senate  according  to  his  views.  His  work  on 
the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  was  also 
very  valuable.  Among  the  celebrated  claims 
which  have  been  before  that  Committee  and 
which  he  considered  and  reported  upon  was  that 
of  “ William  McGarrahan”  which  concerned  an 
amount  of  money  involving  millions  of  dollars. 
He  also  performed  important  service  upon  the 
Committees  of  Territories,  Immigration,  and 
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District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  the  select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Traders,  and  the  select  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  Work  of  the  Washing- 
ton Aqueduct.  His  work  on  the  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  most  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  in  considering  the  future 
greatness  and  beauty  of  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion. From  this  Committee  he  had  passed  a 
bill  regulating  the  entire  railroad  problem  which 
had  so  long  been  a source  of  contention  between 
the  railroads,  the  District,  and  Congress,  and 
has  introduced  and  is  now  pushing  vigorously 
many  bills  for  the  erection  of  needed  public 
buildings,  and  the  correction  of  abuses  of 
franchises  and  privileges  which  have  grown  up 
under  former  systems  of  legislation.  So  far  as 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  is  concerned,  he  has 
spared  no  effort  to  obtain  for  her,  in  the  matter 
of  public  improvements,  all  the  recognition 
possible  from  the  Federal  Congress.  He  has 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  improving  her 
water-ways  and  supplying  her  with  public  build- 
ings and  has  been  most  successful  in  his  attain- 
ment of  these  objects.  The  gallant  and  success- 
ful fight  which  he  made  in  the  Senate  to  have 
the  direct  tax  due  the  State  under  recent  legis- 
lation, and  which  was  withheld  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  technical  grounds,  refunded 
to  her,  reflected  greatly  to  his  credit  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  his  State.  In  addition  to  what  we 
have  mentioned,  we  owe  to  him  the  introduction 
of  the  following  and  many  other  bills  upon  which 
to  base  much  needed  legislation,  viz.,  a bill  for 
the  prevention  of  food  and  drug  adulterations, 
which  was  the  first  general  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Then,  we  owe  to  him  the  introduction  of 
the  following  bills — “ To  amend  the  law  relative 
to  proof  in  equity “ To  equalize  the  pay  of 
Assistant  United  States  Attorneys;”  “To  pro- 
vide for  holding  terms  of  the  District  and  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  the  United  States  at  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va. “ To  refund  to  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, money  paid  to  the  Militia  for  services 
rendered  during  the  Civil  War;”  “ For  the  erec- 
tion of  needed  public  buildings  at  Martinsburg ;” 
and  “ To  recognize  and  pay  certain  claims  due 
by  West  Virginia  to  citizens  thereof  for  services 
rendered  the  United  States  during  the  late  con- 
flict and  properly  chargeable  to  the  National 
Government.”  Senator  Faulkner  has  five  chil- 
dren, the  result  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Sallie 


Winn,  an  accomplished  lady  of  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  whose  wise  forethought  and  influence  has 
contributed  in  no  slight  measure  to  her  hus- 
band’s successes  and  the  complete  happiness  of 
a delightful  home.  Their  marriage  occurred  on 
November  25,  1869.  In  Masonry,  Mr.  Faulkner 
has  attained  to  the  degree  of  Grand  Master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  West  Virginia,  an  office 
which  he  filled  with  honor.  Of  the  arduous 
work,  unflinchingly  faced  by  the  Senator  up  to 
the  date  of  writing,  the  great  campaign  of  1892 
affords  a striking  instance  of  his  tact,  eloquence, 
and  power  of  endurance.  From  the  inception 
of  the  movement  in  June,  1892,  to  place  Hon. 
Grover  Cleveland  for  a second  time  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  Mr.  Faulkner  has  unflaggingly 
labored  by  pen  and  tongue,  not  alone  in  his  own 
State,  but  as  far  as  time  and  travel  would  per- 
mit throughout  neighboring  States,  to  win  to 
the  party’s  side  that  confidence  of  the  whole 
people  which  he  always  believed  was  the  lawful 
inheritance  of  the  Democracy.  In  the  State  and 
National  Canvass,  his  familiar  figure  was  ever 
present  and  his  eloquent  accents  fell  with  per- 
suasive effect  upon  the  ears  of  thousands,  so  that 
whatever  credit  is  due  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
army  of  earnest  workers  in  the  Democratic  tri- 
umph lately  achieved,  the  Senator’s  share  ought 
to  be  full  to  overflowing.  Sparing  neither  time 
nor  pains,  he  worked  on  unceasingly,  prophesy- 
ing from  day  to  day  the  result  as  we  find  it  at 
this  writing.  His  opposition  to  the  Force  Bill, 
from  the  time  he  occupied  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  twelve  hours  in  his  speech  of  warning 
and  denunciation,  down  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign before  the  people,  is  generally  conceded 
to  have  been  masterly  and  statesmanlike.  No 
man  in  Congress  gave  that  subject  greater  or 
more  tireless  attention  and  none  deserves  more 
than  he  the  credit  and  the  praise  of  having 
buried  the  proposed  legislation  entirely  beyond 
the  probability  of  resurrection.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  we  find  it  peculiarly  true  of  Sena- 
tor Faulkner,  that  no  partisan  considerations  in 
his  mental  make-up  are  ever  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  that  duty  which  he  feels  he  owes 
to  the  people  as  a whole.  A clear-headed, 
stanch,  and  consistent  Democrat,  he  knows 
the  right ; a patriot  always,  he  resists  the  wrong. 
In  this  double  sense,  he  will  doubtless  retain  a 
warm  place  in  the  Nation’s  heart. 
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EDWARD  B.  KNIGHT. 

EDWARD  BOARDMAN  KNIGHT,  a prom- 
inent lawyer  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  born  at 
Hancock,  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H.,  August 
22,  1834.  He  was  the  son  of  Asa  Knight  and 
Melinda  Adams,  whose  family  came  from  the 
same  ancestors  as  the  celebrated  Adams  family 
of  Massachusetts  which  furnished  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  a Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  In  1839  the  family  moved 
to  Milford,  N.  H.,  and  young  Edward’s  boyhood 
was  passed  on  a farm  in  that  neighborhood. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Nashua  and  worked  in  a machine  shop  for  nearly 
three  years;  this  kind  of  work,  however,  was 
not  suited  for  him,  and  his  health  naturally 
failed  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  Hav- 
ing determined  to  fit  himself  for  college,  he  ac- 
cordingly entered  a preparatory  school  at  New 
London,  N.  H.,  and  after  passing  through  the 
proper  course  satisfactorily  entered  Dartmouth 
College  in  the  fall  of  1857  and  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1861.  He  now  studied  for  the  pro- 
fession of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Sullivan  County,  N.  H.,  in  September,  1863. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  opened 
an  office  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  but  in  1865  he  moved 
to  Charleston,  Kanawha  County,  W.  Va.,  where 
he  entered  in  partnership  with  Col.  Benjamin 
H.  Smith,  a business  relation  which  continued 
for  six  years,  when  Colonel  Smith  retired  from 
practice,  and  was  replaced  in  the  firm  by  his  son 
Isaac  N.  Smith,  who  died  in  the  fall  of  1883.  Mr. 
Knight  continued  the  practice  of  law  in  Charles- 
ton until  January  i,  1892,  when  he  retired  from 
active  business,  having  gained  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him,  the  bench  and 
bar  holding  him  in  high  regard,  while  his  clients 
confided  in  him  both  in  regard  to  his  ability  and 
integrity  with  perfect  assurance.  In  1872  Mr. 
Knight  was  a member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  West  Virginia,  serving  therein  upon 
the  committee  on  the  legislative  department  and 
the  select  committee  on  land  titles.  Beyond 
this  Mr.  Knight  never  held  public  office.  He  is 
general  counsel  of  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan 
Railway  Company.  He  is  specially  in  repute 
as  a reference  lawyer,  and  on  this  account  is 
often  consulted  on  the  more  abstruse  legal  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Knight  is  exceedingly  popular  among 


all  classes  and  has  been  mentioned  for  Governor 
of  the  State ; possessing  a genial  disposition  and 
pleasant  manner,  besides  being  eminent  in  his 
profession,  and  a man  of  sterling  integrity,  he 
is  highly  esteemed  and  respected  both  profes- 
sionally and  as  a citizen.- 


JOHN  C.  HUPP. 

JOHN  COX  HUPP,  A.M.,  M.D.,  a distin- 
guished  physician  and  representative  citizen  of 
Wheeling,  comes  of  a family  noted  for  heroism 
and  sacrifice  in  the  days  of  Indian  warfare. 
Philip  Hupp,  John  Hupp,  Frank  Hupp,  Palsar 
Hupp,  and  another  brother  whose  name  has  not 
been  preserved,  came,  in  1770,  to  the  frontier 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  settled  on  the 
“ Dutch  Fork”  of  Buffalo,  in  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington County,  Pa.,  but  was  then  a part  of  Vir- 
ginia, remaining  so  until  after  the  running  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  Frank  was  shot  by 
an  Indian  at  Jonathan  Link’s  cabin,  twelve  miles 
east  of  Wheeling,  on  Middle  Wheeling  Creek, 
September,  1771 ; John  was  killed  while  defend- 
ing Miller’s  block  house,  on  Buffalo  Creek,  from 
the  Indians,  on  Easter  Sunday  of  1782;  Palsar 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  near  the 
village  of  Millsborough,  and  Philip,  who  was  at 
the  siege  of  Miller’s  block  house,  afterward  set- 
tled in  Duck  Creek  Valley.  John  Hupp  left  a 
son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  two  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  the  block  house 
within  which  he  was  when  his  father  was  killed. 
He  was  born  July  27,  1780,  and  on  January  19, 
1813,  was  married  to  Ann  Cox,  by  whom  he  had 
four  children:  Isaac,  Joseph,  Louisa,  and  John 
C. , of  whom  the  latter  only  survives.  The  father 
died  March  12,  1864,  and  the  mother,  who  was 
born  June  7,  1791,  died  November  26,  1875.  John 
C.  Hupp,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom 
in  Donegal  Township,  Washington  County,  Pa., 
November  24,  1819.  He  was  educated  at  West 
Alexander  Academy,  and  at  Washington  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvana,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1844;  subsequently,  in  1848,  taking  the  degree 
of  A.M. ; studied  medicine  under  Dr.  F.  Julius 
Le  Moyne  of  Washington,  and  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  whence  he  graduated  in  1847, 
settling  in  Wheeling  December  16,  1847,  in  gen- 
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eral  practice.  The  Doctor  recalls  the  fact  that 
James  G.  Blaine  was  at  Washington  College  at 
the  same  time  and  proved  to  be  a close,  hard  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  exceedingly  punctual  in  his  at- 
tendance. In  the  midst  of  strangers,  but  with  a 
thorough  medical  education  and  an  undaunted 
purpose  to  excel,  he  commenced  his  professional 
career  by  responding  to  a call  from  a wretched 
hovel  in  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  city.  The  suc- 
cess that  attended  this  humble  beginning  was  an 
auspice  of  the  prosperous  career  that  was  open- 
ing up  before  him.  Dr.  Hupp’s  office  for  many 
years  was  on  Main  Street,  one  door  north  of 
Judge  Fry’s  residence.  During  the  forty-three 
years  following,  he  has  occupied  the  same 
ground,  the  field  of  his  professional  labors  grad- 
ually widening  till  it  extends  now  as  counsellor 
with  his  professional  brethren,  far  toward  the 
geographical  centre  of  his  own  State,  and  into 
the  adjacent  counties  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Hupp  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  organization ; he 
brought  chloral  hydrate  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession February  21,  1870,  in  a case  of  puer- 
peral mania.  In  1873  he  inaugurated  the  meas- 
ure in  the  Wheeling  Schools  that  when  a lady 
teacher  does  the  work  of  a male  teacher,  she 
should  have  the  same  salary  and  hold  an  equally 
honorable  rank.  In  1873,  he  made  a successful 
effort  before  the  Board  of  Education  to  extend 
to  the  colored  children  of  Wheeling  a free  school 
education;  in  1873,  to  establish  evening  free 
schools;  in  1875,  to  make  German  a regular 
branch  of  study  in  the  public  schools ; also,  in 
1877,  was  alike  successful  in  making  industrial 
drawing  a regular  branch  of  study  in  the  free- 
school  course  of  the  city  of  Wheeling.  For 
these  liberal  and  successful  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  education  the  Doctor  was  serenaded  by  his 
German  fellow-citizens,  headed  by  Augustus 
Pollock  who  made  an  excellent  address;  and 
the  colored  people  also  waited  on  the  Doctor  at 
his  residence  and  presented  him  with  a gold- 
headed cane  appropriately  inscribed,  also  an  ad- 
dress and  resolutions  expressing  their  gratitude 
and  appreciation  of  his  services  in  their  behalf. 
Dr.  Hupp  was  appointed,  in  1875,  a delegate  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  the  Euro- 
pean Medical  Association  which  met  at  Brussels, 
but  professional  engagements  prevented  his  at- 


tendance ; was  also  a member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Centennial  Medical  Commis- 
sion to  the  International  Medical  Congress, 
which  convened  at  Philadelphia,  September  4, 
1876;  he  witnessed  the  cremation,  first  in  the 
United  States,  of  Baron  de  Palm  at  Washington, 
Pa.,  December  6,  1876,  in  the  Crematory  built 
under  the  direction  of  his  preceptor.  Dr.  Le 
Moyne,  in  which,  subsequently.  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross 
was  cremated.  His  notable  cases  of  surgery 
include  the  case  of  a ruptured  uterus,  reported 
with  illustrations  in  Transactions  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  for  1874,  and  extensively  copied 
in  medical  publications  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  complications  and  difficulties  at- 
tending this  case  made  it  the  most  remarkable 
in  its  character  and  result  ever  reported  in  the 
history  of  medicine.  The  patient  survived  and 
is  still  living  in  good  health  in  Marshall  County, 
W.  Va.  In  1858  he  was  received  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  a member  by  invitation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  in  which  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  in 
1863;  Secretary  of  the  Section  on  the  Practice 
of  Medicine  and  Obstetrics  in  1869,  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations  in  1875,  1876,  and 
1878;  and  for  many  years  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation for  his  State,  on  American  Medical  Ne- 
crology. His  memoranda  of  the  eminent  medi- 
cal dead  of  his  State  have  been  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Association  and  many  of 
them  copied  into  the  local  newspapers.  He 
served  during  ten  consecutive  years  as  treasurer 
of  both  State  and  local  medical  societies,  elected 
annually ; is  a member  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  West  Virginia;  was  elected,  April  6,  1869,  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Gynaecological 
Society  of  Boston,  the  Society  at  the  same  time 
inviting  from  him  communications  for  publica- 
tion in  their  Transactions ; is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Trinity  Historical  Society  of  Dallas, 
Texas;  and  a life  member,  and  for  a series  of 
years,  Vice-President  for  West  Virginia,  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
Among  other  contributions  to  medical  literature, 
he  is  the  author  of  papers  on  “ Placenta  Prmvia,” 
1863 ; “ Salivary  Calculus,”  1863 ; “ Vaccination 
and  its  Protective  Powers,”  1870;  “Chloral 
in  Puerperal  Insanity,”  1870,  copied  into  medical 
journals  from  the  State  Medical  Society  Trans- 
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actions ; “ Congenital  Phimosis  and  Calculus 
in  Urethra,”  1870;  “Opium  Poisoning  Treated 
by  Belladonna,”  1872;  “Ruptured  Uterus,” 
1874;  “ Encephaloid  Abdominal  Tumor,”  1857; 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Joseph  Thoburn  M.D., 
prepared  by  request  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  Wheeling,  1865;  Memorial  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  West  Virginia  on  the  appointment 
of  a State  Geologist,  1870;  and  a memorial  to 
the  same  body  on  the  establishment  of  a State 
Board  of  Health,  1877;  cases  of  “ Phimosis  and 
Adherent  Prepuce,”  1877:  and  the  “Diagnostic 
Importance  of  Symptoms,”  1878.  He  has  also 
furnished  various  articles  for  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter.  In  1850  he  was  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  Ohio  County  Almshouse  and 
Ohio  County  Jail;  has  been  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  United  States  District  Court  from 
1863  to  the  present  time;  was  physician  and 
secretary  to  the  City  Board  of  Health  in  1864; 
is  physician  to  the  Children’s  Home  of  Wheel- 
ing, as  he  has  been  since  1873;  was  commis- 
sioned by  Governor  Pierpont,  State  Vaccine 
Agent,  January  i,  1863,  and  successively  re- 
appointed by  Governors  Boreman,  Stevenson, 
and  Jacob,  making  a service  of  nearly  fifteen 
years ; was  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors of  Ohio  County  from  1863  to  1866,  inclusive, 
and  used  the  influence  of  his  office  in  support  of 
the  Union,  having  paid  out  thousands  of  dollars 
in  bounties  to  soldiers  of  Ohio  County.  Was 
commissioned  United  States  Pension  Examin- 
ing Surgeon  in  1862,  his  commission  being  the 
first  one  issued  to  a West  Virginia  examining 
surgeon,  and  was  President  of  the  Board  from 
its  formation  until  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  1885,  a service  of  nearly  a quarter  century. 
He  is  visiting  physician  to  the  “ West  Virginia 
Home  for  Aged  and  Friendless  Women,”  and 
was  appointed,  February  26,  1891,  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  City  Hospital  a member 
of  the  consulting  staff  of  that  institution.  Dr. 
Hupp  was  married  March  1,  1853,  to  Carolene 
Louise  Todd,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  S. 
Todd,  of  Wheeling,  and  they  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Archibald,  born  October  i, 
1855,  of  the  firm  of  Speidel  & Co. ; Amanda  Vir- 
ginia, born  October  9,  1859,  wife  of  Charles  V. 
Harding,  of  Washington,  Pa. ; Ann  Louise,  born 
July  30,  1862,  wife  of  Robert  H.  Bullard,  M.D., 
of  Wheeling:  Francis  Julius  Le  Moyne,  born 


July  8,  1865;  Augusta  Genevieve,  born  Decem- 
ber, I,  1868,  and  John  C.  deceased.  Dr.  Hupp, 
for  forty  years  or  more,  has  been  a member  of 
Panola  Lodge,  I.O.O.F.,  and  also  a member  of 
Wheeling  Union  Chapter  No.  i,  A.F.  and  A.M. 
He  is  still  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  the  manifold 
duties  incident  thereto.  Dr.  Hupp  has  the  lit- 
erary faculty  to  a degree.  He  has  always  taken 
a peculiar  interest  in  unravelling  historical  mys- 
teries, particularly  in  relation  to  the  pioneer 
history  of  the  border  line  between  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia.  Upon  these  themes  he  has 
furnished  many  communications  to  the  press  of 
Wheeling,  some  of  them  descriptive  of  thrilling 
scenes  in  the  early  history  of  the  region  of  his 
childhood,  a species  of  writing  for  which  he 
seems  peculiarly  adapted.  Some  of  his  most 
important  contributions  may  be  found  in 
“ Creigh’s  History  of  Washington  County,”  Pa., 
and  which  have  been  copied  in  Brant  and  Ful- 
ler’s “ History  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley.”  An 
additional  mark  of  his  qualification  in  this  re- 
spect is  found  in  the  fact  that  by  the  voice  of 
his  college  classmates  he  was  chosen  to  prepare 
the  quarter  century  historical  sketch  of  his  class 
at  the  reunion  held  at  Washington,  Pa.,  Wed- 
nesday, August  4,  1869,  incumbent  duties  com- 
pelling him  to  decline  the  invitation,  however. 
He  is  well  equipped  with  diaries  and  volumi- 
nous scrap  books,  denoting  much  mental  occupa- 
tion and  energetic  investigation  into  all  depart- 
ments of  human  interest.  Dr.  Hupp’s  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  pioneer  history  and  relics  found 
most  remarkable  opportunity  in  following  up 
the  hunt  for  Ebenezer  Zane’s  cross-cut  saw,  with 
which  that  great  pioneer  settler  constructed 
Fort  Fincastle  in  1774  (subsequently  named  Fort 
Henry)  at  Wheeling.  Dr.  Hupp  presented  the 
relic  to  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  College 
at  Morgantown  in  a letter  to  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Martin,  D.D.,  President,  under  date  of 
March  4,  1868,  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken;  Upon  Colonel  Zane’s  death  in  1811,  the 
saw  came  into  possession  of  John  Clarke,  who 
sold  it  to  Francis  McConnell,  Sr.,  who  had  been 
a revolutionary  soldier.  In  the  year  1825,  his 
son  Francis  McConnell,  Jr.,  concealed  the  saw 
in  the  woods  under  the  leaves  near  a fallen  tree 
and  hid  it  so  effectually  that  he  could  not  find  it 
himself.  The  McConnell  homestead  was  pur- 
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chased  by  Luther  Harrah,  who  in  the  winter  of 
1854,  while  getting  timber  out  for  building  pur- 
poses discovered  the  famous  relic  covered  with 
the  accumulations  of  its  leafy  bed,  where  it  had 
lain  for  twenty-nine  years.  Francis  McConnell, 
Jr.,  recognized  the  old  saw,  and  it  was  finally 
taken  to  a foundry  at  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  where 
it  was  heated  and  straightened;  it  then  came 
into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Hupp  who  had  been 
hunting  for  it  a long  time.  It  was  first  exhibited 
June  28,  1864,  at  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  and 
Festival  held  at  Wheeling  to  aid  the  Union  sol- 
diers in  hospitals  and  suffering  privations  in 
the  field.  The  blade  is  5 feet  1 1 inches  long, 
length  of  blade  and  ends  6 feet  2>}z  inches; 
width  at  centre  4>^  inches;  width  at  ends  2 
inches.  Number  of  teeth  38.  Distance  between 
the  teeth  1 34  to  i ^ inches.  The  wooden  handles 
are  wanting,  but  the  irons  for  their  attachment 
remain.  It  was  of  course  of  English  manufac- 
ture, and  can  now  be  seen  at  the  College  Mu- 
seum, Morgantown.  Dr.  Hupp  has  an  exten- 
sive circle  of  friends  who  appreciate  his  good 
qualities  as  neighbor  and  citizen  interested  in 
the  progress  of  Wheeling  and  in  its  charities, 
especially  the  “ Children’s  Home  of  Wheeling,” 
of  which  he  has  been  the  attending  physician  for 
several  years.  Dr.  Hupp  was  a strong  union 
man  during  the  war,  when  it  meant  something 
to  express  Union  sentiments  in  Wheeling,  even 
after  the  new  State  had  been  fully  organized. 


RALPH  L.  BERKSHIRE. 

HON.  RALPH  LAZIER  BERKSHIRE,  one 
of  the  three  first  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  presiding 
judge  for  a part  of  the  time,  ex-State  Senator, 
and  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Morgantown, 
was  born  in  Allegheny  County,  Md.,  on  April 
8,  1816.  His  father,  William  Berkshire,  re- 
moved the  year  following  to  Monongalia  County, 
Va.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  de- 
cease in  1866.  Ralph  Lazier  has  always  re- 
mained in  the  same  county  from  infancy  and 
has  never  had  any  other  residence.  In  his  youth 
he  lived  with  his  father,  who  was  a farmer  of 
limited  means  located  near  Morgantown,  and 
made  his  daily  help  a part  of  the  total  work  on 


the  farm,  where  he  continued  until  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  concluded  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a carpenter  and  went  to  Mor- 
gantown for  that  purpose.  He  served  his  full 
term  of  apprenticeship  and  continued  to  work 
at  his  trade  for  several  years  after  attaining  his 
majority.  The  foregoing  is  taken  from  a sketch 
of  Judge  Berkshire  prepared  by  Hon.  John  Mar- 
shall Hagans  and  published  in  the  West  Virginia 
Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
sketch  of  Mr.  Hagans  continues  as  follows : 

“In  1838,  he  commenced  reading  law  in  Mor- 
gantown with  the  late  Guy  R.  C.  Allen,  a prom- 
inent member  of  the  bar  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  con- 
tinued to  practise  his  profession  in  Monongalia 
and  adjoining  counties  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion.  His  father  in  politics  being  a 
Whig,  he  was  early  led  to  attach  himself  to  that 
party  and  adhered  to  it  until  the  general  disin- 
tegration of  former  parties  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  when  he  promptly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  never 
held  any  political  office  and  was  never  a regular 
candidate  for  any,  though  his  friends,  in  a por- 
tion of  the  congressional  district  in  which  he 
lived,  voted  for  him  in  opposition  to  the  Hon. 
Sherrard  Clemens,  he  receiving  a heavy  vote  in 
Monongalia  and  a full  party  vote  in  several  other 
counties  in  which  it  was  understood  he  would 
be  voted  for.  Soon  after  coming  to  the  bar,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  county  court  prosecuting- 
attorney  for  Monongalia,  to  succeed  Mathew 
Gay,  Esq.,  who  had  been  the  veteran  prosecutor 
for  some  twenty-four  years,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office 
by  the  people  under  the  amended  constitution. 
In  1861,  he  was  a candidate  for  the  office  of  Cir- 
cuit Judge  against  the  Hon.  George  W.  Thomp- 
son, receiving  a majority  of  upward  of  four  hun- 
dred in  Monongalia,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Circuit.  At  the  first  dawn  of  the  secession 
movement  he  entered  his  solemn  protest  against 
it  and  denounced  it  as  unconstitutional,  utterly 
indefensible,  and  fraught  with  the  most  direful 
calamities  to  the  whole  country,  and  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession reached  Morgantown  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1861,  he  with  others  called  an  impromptu 
meeting  to  define  the  position  of  the  loyal  people 
of  the  county  on  the  momentous  issues  thus 
thrust  upon  them.  The  meeting  was  large,  en- 
thusiastic, and  the  most  intense  interest  and 
solemnity  pervaded  it.  Being  put  upon  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  he  assisted  in  draft- 
ing the  same,  which  were  adopted  by  a unani- 
mous vote  of  the  meeting,  and  were  soon  there- 
after published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  and 
other  leading  papers  as  the  'first  loyal  voice 
from  Western  Virginia.’  ” 
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He  was  appointed  a delegate  to  the  first  con- 
vention at  Wheeling  in  May,  i86i,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  attending  by  his  professional  en- 
gagements. He  was  also  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  county  a delegate  to  the  convention  of 
the  iith  of  June,  i86i,  which  restored  and  re- 
organized the  government  of  Virginia.  Subse- 
quently the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Nineteenth 
Judicial  Circuit  becoming  vacant  by  reason  of 
the  refusal  of  Hon.  George  W.  Thompson,  the 
former  Judge  of  the  Circuit,  to  take  certain 
oaths  required  by  the  convention  of  June, 
1 86 1,  he  became  a candidate  for  that  office 
in  opposition  to  Major  (afterward  Judge)  Good, 
a leading  member  of  the  Wheeling  bar,  and 
was  elected  by  a very  large  majority.  He 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  office 
until  June,  1863,  when,  having  been  previously 
nominated  by  the  Union  State  Convention,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
On  the  organization  of  the  court,  he  drew  the 
short  term  of  four  years  and  thereby,  under  a 
rule  of  the  court,  became  president  of  the  court 
during  his  term.  He  is  a member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  but  efntertains  the  utmost 
respect  for  and  charity  toward  Christians  of 
other  denominations.  In  i860  Mr.  Berkshire 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Nineteenth  Judicial 
Circuit  of  Virginia,  and  served  till  June  20, 
1863,  under  the  “restored”  or  loyal  State  gov- 
ernment. He  was  elected  a Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  with  the 
creation  of  the  new  State,  June  20,  1863,  and 
served  till  December  31,  1866,  as  President  of 
the  Court.  Judge  William  A.  Harrison  resigned 
as  a Judge  of  that  Court  September  i,  1868,  and 
Judge  Berkshire  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  was  elected  at  the  Octo- 
ber election  following  to  fill  the  unexpired  term, 
and  served  till  December  31,  1872.  In  1874 
Judge  Berkshire  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
for  four  years,  serving  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  taking  an  active  part  in  legislation 
and  in  the  election  of  United  States  Senator. 
In  1888  he  attended  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago  as  a delegate  at  large. 
Originally  a Whig,  he  naturally  inclined  to  the 
support  of  General  Harrison  and  voted  for  him 
on  each  of  the  eight  ballots  .taken,  and  pressed 


his  claims  persistently  upon  his  associates,  and 
enjoyed  with  infinite  pleasure  his  nomination 
and  election.  He  sustained  intimate  relations 
with  the  Administration,  which  commanded  his 
confidence  and  support.  He  ardently  supported 
President  Harrison  for  a second  term.  With  the 
exception  of  about  eight  years  on  the  Circuit 
and  Supreme  Bench,  he  has  been  an  active  ad- 
vocate all  his  professional  life ; and,  although 
nearing  his  eightieth  year,  he  is  still  in  practice 
with  his  partner,  Hon.  George  C.  Sturgiss,  ex- 
United  States  District  Attorney.  In  the  year 
1842  Judge  Berkshire  became  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Maria  L.  Chadwick,  daughter  of 
James  Chadwick.  Three  children  are  now  liv- 
ing, one  dying  in  infancy,  and  a daughter,  in 
maturity,  leaving  five  infant  children  surviving 
her.  Judge  Berkshire,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note,  received  his  license  to  practise  in  1840, 
which  was  signed  by  Judges  Joseph  L.  Fry, 
Edwin  S.  Duncan,  and  Daniel  Smith.  Senator 
W.  T.  Willey’s  license  was  signed  at  the  same 
time.  Judge  Fry  opened  the  first  “ Circuit  Su- 
perior Court  of  Law  and  Chancery,”  at  Morgan- 
town, May  28,  1831.  The  first  Judicial  Circuit 
of  that  day  embraced  the  counties  of  Rocking- 
ham, Pendleton,  Preston,  Monongalia,  Brooke, 
Ohio,  Lewis,  and  Harrison,  and  included  all  the 
territory  between  the  Pennsylvania  line  and 
the  Little  Kanawha  River.  Judge  Fry  made 
the  tour  of  this  vast  region  every  spring  and 
fall,  mounted  on  a large  sorrel,  and  usually  ac- 
companied by  his  body  servant,  a colored  man 
Samuel,  also  on  horseback,  following  consider- 
ably in  the  rear. 


FRANCIS  H.  PIERPONT. 

HON.  FRANCIS  HARRISON  PIERPONT, 
of  Fairmont,  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Re- 
stored Government  of  Virginia  by  the  Wheeling 
Convention  for  a term  of  six  months  and  until 
his  successor  should  be  elected  by  the  people. 
On  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May,  1862,  he  was, 
at  the  general  State  election  elected  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  John  Letcher,  Governor 
of  Virginia,  who  had  joined  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. His  term  expired  January  i,  1864. 
On  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May,  1863,  he  was 
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elected  by  the  loyal  voters  of  Virginia  within 
the  Union  lines,  Governor  of  Virginia  for  the  full 
term  of  four  years,  commencing  the  first  day  of 
January,  1864.  Governor  Pierpont  was  never 
Governor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  In  a 
brief  sketch  the  full  history  of  a public  man  such 
as  ex-Governor  Pierpont  cannot  be  given.  His 
official  life  was  such  an  important  one,  owing  to 
the  momentous  and  complicated  events  of  which 
he  was  the  resolute  personage,  that  only  an  out- 
line of  his  early  gubernatorial  career  can  be 
elucidated  in  this  article.  His  reception  and 
administration  at  Richmond  form  a chapter  for 
which  space  must  be  found  in  a succeeding  vol- 
ume ; but  his  principal  acts  in  leading  the  move- 
ment that  resulted  in  two  State  Governments, 
and  ultimately  in  the  formation  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, are  recorded  with  accuracy  and  will  be 
found  complete  reference  on  that  subject.  Fran- 
cis H.  Pierpont  was  born  in  Monongalia  County, 
about  five  miles  east  of  Morgantown.  He  is  the 
third  son  of  Francis  and  Catherine  Pierpont, 
and  the  25th  of  January,  1814,  is  the  date  of  his 
birth.  A small  log  cabin  about  twenty  feet 
square,  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  was  his 
infant  home.  There  he  first  breathed  the  lib- 
erty-laden air  of  the  mountains;  and  in  1814, 
when  but  nine  months  old,  his  parents  removed 
to  Harrison  County,  three  miles  southwest  of 
the  site  of  Fairmont,  where  the  family  lived 
until  1827,  when  they  again  changed  their  abode 
to  Marion  County,  settling  at  Fairmont,  where 
Mr.  Pierpont  has  always  resided.  Of  Mr.  Pier- 
pont’6  parents  and  family,  his  father,  Francis 
Pierpont,  was  born  April  6,  1784,  and  died  4th 
of  March,  1849,  at  Fairmont.  His  mother,  Cath- 
erine Weaver,  was  born  February  27,  1792,  and 
died  March  29,  1839.  Both  are  buried  at  the 
Fairmont  cemetery.  They  had  five  sons,  Joseph 
W,,  Zackquill  M.,  Francis  H.,  Larkin,  and  New- 
ton: all  now  dead  but  Francis  H.,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Francis  P.  Pierpont,  son  of 
Zackquill,  was  Major  of  Twelfth  West  Virginia 
Volunteer  Regiment  of  Union  soldiers  and  sub- 
sequently Adjutant-General  of  West  Virginia 
under  Governor  Boreman.  Larkin  Pierpont  was 
Major,  then  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Regiment  of  West  Virginia  Volunteers.  What 
work  Francis  H.  did  until  thirteen  years  old, 
was  on  the  farm.  After  he  was  of  school  age, 
he  went  about  two  and  one-half  miles  to  a log 


school-house,  four  terms  of  three  months  each, 
in  the  winter  time.  From  thirteen  years  old  to 
twenty-one  and  a half  he  worked  in  his  father’s 
tan-yard,  then  he  started  on  foot  to  seek  an  edu- 
cation at  Allegheny  College,  at  Meadville,  Pa., 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  distant. 
He  remained  at  Allegheny  College  four  and  one- 
half  college  years,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1839,  visiting  home  three  times,  in  vaca- 
tion, travelling,  as  he  first  started,  on  foot  most 
of  the  distance.  After  he  left  college  he  taught 
school  for  three  years  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi. 
In  political  opinion,  he  was  a Whig.  His  father 
taught  him  that  slavery  was  a moral,  social,  and 
political  evil.  During  his  college  life  this  senti- 
ment was  increased.  While  residing  in  Missis- 
sippi, his  personal  observations  of  the  institution 
intensified  this  sentiment.  After  leaving  college 
and  while  teaching,  he  studied  law.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  failing  health  of  his  father,  he  re- 
turned home  in  1842,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  that  year.  He  was  an  amateur  politician, 
though  never  a candidate  for  office,  and  fre- 
quently addressed  the  people  on  political  sub- 
jects. He  was  placed  by  his  party  on  the  State 
electoral  ticket  for  President,  in  1848.  His  dis- 
trict contained  ten  counties,  six  mountain  coun- 
ties of  which  were  overwhelmingly  Democratic. 
It  was  proposed  and  agreed  upon  that  the  two 
electors  should  hold  joint  discussions  of  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  parties,  in  all 
the  counties  in  the  district,  at  the  county  seats, 
and  at  such  other  points  as  they  could  attend. 
The  meetings  were  largely  attended  and  the 
canvass  lasted  over  three  months.  It  was  in 
these  discussions  Pierpont  took  decided  ground 
against  slavery.  Slavery  and  slavery  propa- 
gandism  were  cardinal  points  in  Democratic 
politics.  His  opponents  charged  General  Tay- 
lor with  being  an  abolitionist.  Pierpont  replied 
that  he  did  not  know  what  General  Taylor’s 
views  were  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  neither 
did  he  care  to  know.  West  Virginia  knew 
nothing  of  slavery  but  the  oppression  of  the 
slavocracy  of  the  east,  and  hence  he  entrenched 
himself  with  arguments  showing  it  a social  and 
political  evil.  The  young  lawyer  began  to 
make  headway  in  the  little  town  of  Fairmont  as 
it  existed  fifty  years  ago.  His  practice  improved 
and  being  blessed  with  that  most  important  of 
all  adjuncts  to  professional  success — absolute 
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good  health — Mr.  Pierpont  soon  received  recog- 
nition as  a leading  lawyer  of  that  section  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  seems  to  have  had  an  attraction  for 
him  that  has  kept  him  there  all  these  years  until 
now,  in  his  hearty  old  age,  he  is  the  pride  of  the 
town  and  county,  enjoying  the  loyal  friendship 
and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  regardless  of 
politics.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mr.  Pierpont 
joined  the  M.  P.  Church  and  for  eighteen  years 
before  the  war  was  an  active  Superintendent  of 
Sunday-school  and  has  had  a class  ever  since. 
He  says  that  the  most  valuable  knowledge  he 
ever  received  was  obtained  in  Sunday-school 
work.  As  above  stated,  he  began  early  to  take 
an  interest  in  public  discussions  and  quickly 
gained  a reputation  as  an  earnest  worker  and  a 
good  platform  political  speaker.  Dunnington’s 
“ History  of  Marion  County”  states  that  “ he  was 
a thorough  Abolitionist  and  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  cultivate  Anti -Slavery  sentiment” 
in  that  part  of  Virginia.  Another  writer,  in 
"Prominent  Men  of  West  Virginia,” states  that 
“ his  convictions  were  so  intense  he  rarely  al- 
lowed an  opportunity  to  pass  without  open  op- 
position to  the  doctrine  of  human  slavery.”  Mr. 
Pierpont  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  im- 
bued with  Anti-Slavery  sentiments,  and  was  one 
of  those  whose  very  nature  and  temperament 
inclined  him  to  the  humanity  side  of  the  slavery 
question — if  we  may  employ  such  a term.  It 
was  his  nature  to  be  so : a man  of  highly  emo- 
tional sympathies,  he  proclaimed  against  slavery 
as  an  institution ; counting  for  naught  any  and 
all  arguments  in  its  favor  as  far  as  kind  treat- 
ment and  wise  management  of  slaves  could  be 
considered  in  extenuation  of  the  institution.  In 
these  discussions  he  did  not  deny  the  legal  right 
of  the  owner  to  his  slaves  and  kept  within  the 
laws  of  the  State.  In  the  words  of  another 
writer: 

“ Whatever  accusations  were  brought  against 
the  Abolitionists,  he  knew  that  the  people  of 
Western  Virginia  knew  the  slavocracy  of  the 
State  only  by  its  oppression  of  white  laboring 
people : that  the  Democratic  party  had  always 
held  the  political  power  in  the  State,  and  that 
the  part  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  though  largely 
in  the  minority  in  population,  held  controlling 
power  in  the  legislature.  The  west  had  had  but 
one  United  States  Senator  and  never  a Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  or  a Governor  until  1852. 
By  the  laws  of  the  State,  they  to  a great  extent 
exonerated  their  slaves  from  taxation,  and  taxed 


all  the  laboring  man  had,  from  a pig  to  an  en- 
gine. By  law,  a poor  man  with  three  sons  over 
sixteen  years,  with  himself,  might  be  called  to 
work  the  roads  ten  or  twenty  days  in  the  year, 
while  the  gentleman  owning  two  male  slaves 
over  sixteen  years,  was  exempt  from  road  work- 
ing, and  his  land  was  seldom  taxed  for  road 
purposes.  The  children  were  without  free 
schools,  and  almost  without  schools  of  any  kind. 
He  pointed  them  to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
with  their  free  institutions ; on  the  one  side  of 
an  imaginary  line  you  could  see  thrift,  intelli- 
gence of  the  children,  and  prosperity  of  the 
people;  not  so  where  slavocracy  reigned.  He 
declared  that  Western  Virginia  wanted  free 
schools,  a sound  currency,  and  a tariff  for  pro- 
tection. He  continued  this  line  of  attack  on  the 
oppression  of  slave-holders,  through  the  local 
press  and  before  the  people,  in  1848,  as  elector 
1852,  1856,  and  in  the  Governor’s  election  in 
1859  and  Presidential  in  i860.  When  the  Demo- 
cratic party  divided  in  i860,  and  nominated 
Breckenridge  and  Douglas  for  President,  Pier- 
pont at  once  announced  that  the  Breckenridge 
party  meant  secession,  rebellion,  division  of  the 
Union,  and  war.  He  maintained  this  country 
could  not  be  divided  without  war.  Brecken- 
ridge Democrats  vehemently  denied  this  charge. 
Pierpont  pressed  it  the  harder,  so  that  when  the 
rebellion  came  a large  number  of  Democrats 
were  on  the  Union  side.  He  was  not  an  Aboli- 
tionist in  their  sense  of  the  term,  but  he  hated 
the  institution  of  slavery,  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  pro-slavery  men,  and  their  oppression.” 

It  may  be  said  further  that  he  was  a Radical 
in  the  fullest  sense,  yet  for  all  he  lacked  the 
acerbity  and  narrow-mindedness  of  some  of  his 
more  Northern  confreres;  for  being  a man  of 
generous  mould,  brought  up  in  a favoring  clime, 
with  accurate  ideas  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in 
Virginia,  his  knowledge  of  the  institution  was 
of  the  more  enlightened  and  practical  character 
such  as  an  intelligent  Virginian  only  could  pos- 
sess. The  more  exaggerated  notions,  the  fic- 
tion and  romance  of  the  evil,  were  none  of  his 
stock  in  trade.  He  opposed  slavery  on  the 
broader  grounds  of  reason,  science,  and  philoso- 
phy, as  a growing  institution,  gigantic  in  pro- 
portions, and  in  conflict  with  advancing  civili- 
zation, Therefore,  his  Abolitionism  partook  of 
the  more  sensible  characteristics  of  the  great 
Anti-Slavery  crises,  which  resulted  in  what  Eu- 
ropeans still  designate  as  the  " Slave  War,”  and 
which  did  so  much  to  change  the  political  his- 
tory of  these  United  States  some  thirty  years 
ago.  When  the  division  finally  took  place,  fol- 
lowing the  Secession  Act,  Mr.  Pierpont  became 
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one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  Anti- 
Slavery  men  in  Northwestern  Virginia,  to  whom 
all  eyes  were  turned  and  upon  whom  loyal  sym- 
pathizers depended  for  counsel  and  leadership. 
He  never  for  once  lacked  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and  never  wavered  in  the  hour  of  tu- 
mult and  danger.  This  element  of  strength  and 
consistency  has  always  been  accorded  him  even 
by  his  political  opponents ; and  it  made  his  name 
a bulwark  of  power  and  stability  in  the  crisis  of 
which  he  became  the  central  figure  and  the  chief 
actor  in  opposition  to  Governor  John  Letcher 
and  the  Richmond  Administration.  Mr.  Pier- 
pont  undoubtedly  originated  the  plan  of  opposi- 
tion to  Governor  Letcher  and  the  Confederacy, 
and  with  wise  and  skilful  counsellors  to  formu- 
late his  ideas  and  perfect  the  reorganization  of 
the  State  Government,  he  must  be  given  the 
credit  for  carrying  to  final  and  overpowering 
success  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  and  Anti-Confederacy  elements  of 
the  State.  The  history  in  brief  of  this  unique 
and  sweeping  achievement  is  told  in  a chapter 
of  Capt.  Frank  S.  Reader’s  book  entitled  “ His- 
tory of  the  Fifth  West  Virginia  Cavalry,  for- 
merly the  Second  Virginia  Infantry,  and  of  Bat- 
tery G,  First  West  Virginia  Light  Artillery,” 
published  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  and  which 
regiments,  the  author  remarks,  “ have  many 
reasons  to  be  thankful  to  the  Governor,  who  is 
held  in  the-highest-esteem  by  every  member  of 
the  old  organizations.”  The  descriptions  of 
scenes  and  incidents,  it  may  be  said,  have  Mr. 
Pierpont’s  indorsement  for  accuracy  and  are 
given  word  for  word  as  reliable  data  pertaining 
to  the  Restored  Government  of  Virginia  as  well 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  New  State.  We  have 
space  for  the  conclusion  only. 

“ Governor  Pierpont  went  into  the  loyal  part 
of  the  old  State,  not  embraced  in  West  Virginia. 
The  people  were  anxious  for  him  to  follow  the 
Restored  Government,  which  he  decided  to  do. 
‘I  feared,’  said  he,  ‘if  it  failed  the  young  State 
might  fail.’  The  people  elected  him  to  take  the 
office  of  Governor  of  Virginia  for  the  full  term 
from  the  ist  of  January,  1864.  Then  he  removed 
the  seat  of  Government  of  Virginia  from  Wheel- 
ing to  Alexandria,  and  in  1865,  after  the  rebellion 
collapsed,  he  went  to  Richmond  and  completely 
restored  the  Government  of  the  State.  He  was 
Governor  for  seven  years,  and  was  superseded 
by  the  ‘Force  Acts’  of  Congress  passed  in  1867. 
Governor  Pierpont  says  the  formation  of  West 
Virginia  was  not  the  act  of  any  one  man,  nor 


was  it  the  act  of  the  politicians  of  the  State,  as 
they  were  in  the  rebellion.  It  was  simply  the 
carrying  out  of  an  enthusiastic  determination  of 
a large  body  of  serious,  determined  men,  who 
felt  that  they  had  been  oppressed  by  the  slave 
power  of  the  State,  which  power  was  then  forc- 
ing them  to  antagonize  the  Union  they  so  dearly 
loved,  to  enlarge  the  slave  power  they  so  cor- 
dially hated.  This  intense  power  was  behind 
him,  and  he  also  had  the  counsel  of  true,  intelli- 
gent men.  The  Wheeling  hitelligencer,  the  only 
daily  paper  in  the  State,  edited  with  great  abil- 
ity and  discretion  by  A.  W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  was 
a tower  of  strength  in  support  of  the  movement. 
The  movement  forming  the  Restored  Govern- 
ment and  the  new  State  was  of  vast  importance 
in  determining  the  fate  of  the  Union.  It  checked 
rebellion  in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri ; 
it  strengthened  Union  sentiment  in  the  North ; it 
added  backbone  to  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington, and  it  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  rebels 
at  Richmond.  The  Western  Virginia  politicians 
promised  the  Confederacy  50,000  Western  Vir- 
ginia troops.  Rebels  in  the  cotton  States  in  the 
spring  of  1861  said  to  the  people,  ‘Plant  your 
broad  acres  of  corn  and  cotton.  The  war  is 
transferred  to  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.  ’ The 
intention  was  to  make  these  rivers  the  picket 
line,  but  the  first  movement  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia removed  the  picket  line  from  the  Ohio  far 
back  into  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Governor 
Pierpont  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
about  19,500  men,  as  brave  as  ever  shouldered  a 
musket  or  drew  a sabre.  Some  of  them  were 
brave  Pennsylvanians  and  Ohioans,  who  wanted 
to  help  Western  Virginia.  The  rebels  were 
paralyzed  in  that  section,  and  it  is  believed  that 
less  than  5,000  of  them  were  in  the  Confederate 
regular  service.” 

The  full  list  of  State  officers  nominated  and 
elected  with  Governor  Pierpont  were : Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Daniel  Polesley  of  Mason  County, 
who  was  chosen  on  the  same  day  with  Governor 
Pierpont,  June  20th;  a few  days  later  the  Con- 
vention elected  James  S.  Wheat,  of  Ohio,  for 
Attorney-General;  L.  A.  Hagans,  of  Preston, 
Secretary  of  State ; Campbell  Tarr,  Treasurer ; 
Samuel  Crane,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  and 
H.  J.  Samuels,  Adjutant-General.  Peter  G. 
Van  Winkle,  Daniel  Lamb,  William  Lazier, 
William  A.  Harrison,  and  A.  J.  Paxton  were 
selected  as  members  of  the  Governor’s  Council. 
The  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  was  abolished 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  met  in 
November,  1862,  and  the  same  office  was  omitted 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  new  State.  West 
Virginia  has  no  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  con- 
stitution of  West  Virginia  did  not  provide  for 
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Lieutenant-Governor,  but  Virginia  had  still  a 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  following  rapid 
summary  of  the  early  State  history  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  copied  from  the  “ History  of  Monongalia 
County 

“ The  Wheeling  Convention  reconvened  on 
the  6th  of  August,  i86i,  and  on  the  20th  passed 
an  ordinance  for  the  formation  of  a new  State, 
to  be  called  Kanawha,  whichsordinance  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  October.  At  the  same 
election  delegates  were  to  be  chosen,  who,  if 
the  ordinance  were  ratified,  were  to  form  a con- 
vention to  frame  a Constitution  for  the  new 
State.  The  ordinance  was  ratified,  the  conven- 
tion assembled  November  26,  1861,  and  con- 
cluded its  labor  on  the  i8th  of  the  following 
February,  and  the  Constitution  framed  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  on  the  3d  of  April,  1862, 
and  ratified.  On  May  13th  the  Legislature  of 
the  Reorganized  Government  of  Virginia  passed 
an  act  giving  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  the  name  West  Virginia 
having  been  substituted  by  the  constitutional 
convention  for  the  proposed  name  of  Kanawha. 
The  consent  of  Congress  to  the  admission  of  the 
State  into  the  Union  was  next  sought.  The  peti- 
tion for  the  admission  was  presented  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Willey  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1862.  After  a long  struggle, 
the  amended  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Willey  on  the 
istof  July,  1862,  was  passed.  It  provided  that 
the  new  State  should  be  admitted  in  the  event 
of  a certain  change  being  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion. The  constitutional  convention,  which, 
fortunately,  had  not  adjourned,  but  merely 
taken  a recess,  reassembled  February  12,  1863, 
made  the  change,  submitted  it  to  the  people, 
the  people  ratified  it,  and  President  Lincoln,  by 
proclamation  of  April  19,  1863,  declared  the  fact, 
and  West  Virginia  became  a State  of  the  United 
States.  The  State  officers  elected  on  the  28th 
of  May  were  inducted  into  office  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1863 — the  day  from  which  the  existence  of 
the  State  is  reckoned.” 

Governor  Pierpont  makes  this  statement  in 
regard  to  President  Lincoln’s  signing  the  bill 
creating  West  Virginia  a State:  There  were 
great  doubts  about  his  signing  the  bill.  The 
excitement  at  Wheeling  was  intense.  In  the 
afternoon  about  two  o’clock  of  the  day  on  which 
the  time  for  the  President  to  sign  the  bill  ex- 
pired, A.  W.  Campbell,  A.  J.  Paxton,  and  E.  M. 
Norton  went  to  Governor  Pierpont’s  office  and 
wanted  him  to  send  the  strongest  telegram  he 
could  to  President  Lincoln,  urging  him  to  sign 
the  bill.  The  Governor  objected,  said  he  had 
written  and  telegraphed  twice  and  feared  wear- 


ing the  President  out  with  importunity.  But 
they  would  take  no  refusal,  so  the  telegram  was 
sent  as  follows,  Mr.  Campbell  writing  to  the 
Governor’s  dictation : 

“ Pres.  Lincoln.  I am  in  great  hopes  you  will 
sign  the  bill  to  make  West  Virginia  a new  State. 
The  loyal  people  of  the  State  have  their  hearts 
set  on  it.  The  soldiers  in  the  army  have  their 
hearts  set  on  it.  If  the  bill  fails,  God  only 
knows  the  result.  I fear  general  demoraliza- 
tion. I am  clear,  the  consequence  is  in  your 
hands.  F.  H.  Pierpont,  Gov.” 

On  the  day  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  from  Rich- 
mond after  its  evacuation,  he  sent  for  Governor 
Pierpont  to  talk  about  Reconstruction.  The 
following  is  a summary  of  Governor  Pierpont’s 
recollections:  He  and  President  Lincoln  dis- 
cussed the  subject  in  all  its  phases  for  several 
hours.  The  President  said  that  reconstruction 
had  come  upon  him  before  he  expected  it. 
When  through  he  remarked : “ Governor,  I be- 
lieve I never  told  you  the  turning  point  with  me 
in  signing  the  Bill  making  West  Virginia  a new 
State.”  “No,”  replied  the  Governor.  “Well,” 
said  he,  “ a great  deal  had  been  said  on  both  sides 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill.  The 
members  of  the  Cabinet  have  given  me  written 
opinions — some  claiming,  some  denying  its  con- 
stitutionality. I was  perplexed  on  the  subject. 
On  the  last  day  I could  hold  the  bill  you  sent 
me  a telegram,  do  you  remember  it?”  “ Per- 
fectly,” replied  the  Governor.  “ Well,”  said  he, 
“ when  I got  that  telegram  a new  light  flashed 
upon  me,  I said  to  myself,  ‘Here!  there  is  no 
constitutional  question  about  this  bill.  It  is 
purely  political.  We  have  been  fighting  the 
Rebellion  for  near  two  years  without  success. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  say  it  will  strengthen  the 
Union  cause  and  weaken  the'  Rebels.  I will 
haggle  no  longer  over  the  Constitution,  but  sign 
the  bill  on  political  grounds.  ’ ” Governor  Pier- 
pont also  makes  the  following  statement:  he 
says  the  State  of  Virginia  was  never  out  of  the 
Union  technically,  according  to  the  dogma  of 
State  rights.  The  Legislature  calling  the  Seces- 
sion Convention  required  that  whatever  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  original  law  should  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion. The  ordinance  was  passed  and  submitted 
to  the  vote  of  the  people.  They  voted.  The 
Convention  was  in  session  for  months  after  the 
vote  was  taken.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
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count  the  vote.  That  committee  made  a partial 
report,  but  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  continue 
their  work.  It  never  reported ; the  convention 
passed  no  resolution  that  the  people  had  ratified 
the  ordinance  of  secession.  The  Governor  never 
issued  a formal  proclamation  that  the  ordinance 
of  secession  had  been  ratified.  So  in  fact  Vir- 
ginia, according  to  the  dogmas  of  States’  rights, 
was  never  out  of  the  Union.  The  people  within 
her  boundaries  who  adhered  to  the  Confederate 
cause  were  simply  engaged  in  a big  insurrection 
or  rebellion  conducting  it  under  the  forms  of 
law.  The  Restored  Government  of  Virginia  was 
the  only  legal  authorized  government  in  the 
State.  It  is  an  eminent  example  of  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Federalist, 
“ that  a majority  may  be  in  rebellion  against 
a legal  minority  in  a State.”  The  ancestral  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Pierpont  is  of  romantic  origin  and 
unusually  interesting.  Shortly  after  his  settle- 
ment in  Richmond  as  the  head  of  the  loyal  State 
Government,  the  Richmond  Republic  published 
the  Pierpont  genealogy,  which  was  copied  in 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  of  June  13,  1865,  on 
file  at  the  City  Library  of  Wheeling.  It  reads : 

“ The  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  Virginia  is 
descended  from  William  Pierpont,  who  was  one 
of  the  chief  ‘men  at  arms’  of  William  the  Nor- 
man, and  was  with  the  Conqueror  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  and  for  his  conduct  in  that  battle 
was  ennobled  and  endowed  with  lands  at  King- 
ston-upon-Hull.  The  family  was  a noble  family 
in  England  till  the  death  of  Evelin,  the  last 
Duke  of  Kingston,  in  1772.  John  Pierpont, 
from  whom  all  of  the  name  in  this  country  are 
descended,  emigrated  from  London  to  Roxbury, 
now  Boston,  Mass.,  some  time  about  1683.  His 
son  James  graduated  at  Cambridge  College,  and 
was  settled  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1685,  and 
from  him  are  descended  all  of  the  name  now 
known  to  be  living  in  this  country.  On  the 
death  of  Evelin,  last  Duke  of  Kingston,  without 
heirs  male,  the  title  lapsed,  the  estates  descend- 
ing to  collateral  kindred.  By  the  first  emigrant 
to  America,  John,  and  by  his  father  James,  who, 
at  John’s  emigration  was  a merchant  of  London, 
the  name  was  written  Pierpont.  Thus  it  is  cut 
upon  a tombstone  of  John  in  the  old  burying 
ground  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  and  others 
of  his  family  are  interred,  and  the  same  orthog- 
raphy is  observed  in  an  autograph  signature  to 
a deed  of  conveyance  of  real  estate  in  Roxbury, 
still  in  the  hands  of  a kinsman  of  Governor 
Pierpont — the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  D.D.,  for 
many  years  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Boston  and  now  a clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment at  Washington,  from  whom  we  have  de- 
rived these  particulars.  From  New  Haven, 
some  members  of  the  family  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York  and  to  Jersey  City,  opposite, 
shortly  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  John 
Pierpont,  the  grandfather  of  our  present  Gov- 
ernor, early  in  life  emigrated  from  Jersey  City 
to  Monongalia  County,  where  the  latter  was 
born.  In  issuing  to  John  Pierpont  the  patent 
for  the  land  on  which  he  settled,  the  officers  in 
Richmond  misspelt  the  name,  writing  it  Pier- 
point,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  corrupt  or- 
thography has  obtained  in  Virginia.” 

Governor  Pierpont  returned  to  the  original 
and  correct  spelling  of  his  name  in  1881.  Pre- 
vious to  that  date  it  was  Pierpoint  and  as  Gov- 
ernor his  name  so  appears  in  the  newspapers 
and  was  signed  with  that  spelling  to  all  his  offi- 
cial documents.  Further  interesting  history 
about  the  family  and  inspired  from  entirely  dif- 
ferent sources,  yet  strikingly  confirming  the 
foregoing  and  as  strikingly  corroborated  by  it,  is 
the  history  of  the  distinguished  Pierpont  family 
of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  State.  The 
following  is  from  the  sketch  of  Hezekiah  Beers 
Pierrepont,  in  Vol.  V.  of  “ Contemporary  Biog- 
raphy of  New  York: ” 

“ He  was  descended  from  the  Rev.  James 
Pierrepont,  who  was  the  first  minister  settled  in 
the  colony  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  at  the  time  of 
its  establishment.  It  is  a most  interesting  his- 
torical fact  in  regard  to  the  lineage  of  this 
family,  that  the  town  plot  in  New  Haven  ceded 
by  the  aborigines  in  1684  has  been  ever  since 
occupied  by  the  family,  and  is  still  in  their  pos- 
session. The  immediate  ancestor  of  Rev.  James 
Pierrepont  was  John  Pierrepont,  an  Englishman, 
who  came  from  the  family  of  Holme  Pierrepont, 
of  Norman  descent.  John  Pierrepont  came  to 
this  country,  according  to  tradition,  about  the 
year  1640,  with  his  younger  brother  Robert. 
His  design  was  merely  to  visit  the  country ; but 
he  remained,  married  here,  and  finally  settled 
in  Roxbury,  then  a suburb,  but  now  a part  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  family  name  being  Norman- 
French,  was  at  this  time  spelled  in  English 
fashion,  Pierpont,  but  the  correct  spelling  was 
returned  to  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 
has  ever  been  adhered  to  by  this  branch  of  the 
family.” 

Also  see  sketch  of  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  son 
of  the  above,  in  the  same  volume.  Confirma- 
tory of  this  ancestral  line  of  the  family  is  the 
following  cablegram  announcing  the  death  of 
Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  of  New  York,  who, 
of  course,  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and  whose 
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biography  and  portrait  may  also  be  found  in  the 
work  above  named. 

“ London,  March  9,  1892. 

“ The  news  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Edwards 
Pierrepont,  formerly  Minister  to  England,  has 
caused  sincere  grief  here  in  the  social  and  official 
circles  in  which  he  mingled.  Although  his  claim 
to  descent  from  the  Duke  of  Kingston  caused 
him  much  ridicule  and  loss  of  political  prestige 
in  America,  nobody  here  doubts  that  the  claim 
is  genuine,  and  that  the  records  of  the  extinct 
Dukedom  of  Kingston  are  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  The  name  of  Pierrepont  went 
with  this  dukedom,  and  is  now  held  by  the 
Manvers  family,  through  the  female  line.  Mr. 
Pierrepont  was  highly  esteemed  in  London  so- 
ciety, apart  from  his  possession  of  a name  that 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.” 

In  the  month  of  December,  1854,  Mr.  Pierpont 
became  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Julia  Augusta 
Robertson,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Robert- 
son, whose  wife  was  Dorcas  Platt.  Mr.  Robert- 
son was  a Presbyterian  minister  of  New  York. 
Their  children  are  named  Samuel  R.,  Francis 
William,  and  Anna,  who  is  the  wife  of  "William 
Henry  Siviter,  of  Pittsburgh,  the  well-known 
writer  and  humorist. 


ARCHIBALD  W.  CAMPBELL. 

HON.  A.  W.  CAMPBELL,*  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  W.  Campbell, 
of  Bethany,  Brooke  County,  W.  Va.,  and  was 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  April  4,  1833. 
He  removed  to  Bethany  in  his  boyhood  days  and 
was  educated  at  the  well-known  college  there, 
graduating  in  1852,  when  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  afterward  studied  law,  attended  lectures  at 
Hamilton  College  Law  School,  New  York,  and 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1855.  He 
removed  to  Wheeling  in  the  spring  of  1856  as 
an  attache  of  the  Daily  Intelligencer,  then  owned 
by  Pendleton  & Beatty,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  bought  out  the  paper  in  partnership  with 
John  F.  McDermot  and  became  its  editor.  At 
once  the  paper  took  ground  in  favor  of  liberal 
political  principles  and  soon  allied  itself  with 
the  then  young  but  rapidly  growing  Republican 
party.  These  were  not  the  days  of  free  speech 
on  the  slavery  question  on  the  soil  of  Virginia. 

* By  Hon.  George  W.  Atkinson. 


The  influence  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
was  predominant  here  in  the  west,  albeit  so 
many  of  the  western  counties  had  so  few  slaves, 
and  to  be  a Republican  was  but  little  better  than 
being  an  out-and-out  Abolitionist,  and  to  be  an 
Abolitionist  was  but  little  better  socially  and 
politically  than  to  be  tainted  with  crime.  All 
classes  of  society  felt  the  despotic  influence  of 
slavery  over  their  status.  It  made  preachers 
timid  in  the  pulpit,  merchants  and  tradesmen 
timid  in  their  business,  and  politicians  timid 
and  time-serving  in  their  utterances.  To  be  in 
accord  with  Richmond,  with  the  pro-slavery 
press  there,  with  the  growing  demands  of  the 
South  in  general  for  more  slave  territory,  was 
the  correct  thing  in  politics  and  social  life,  and 
ambitious  lawyers,  editors,  and  public  men 
bowed  their  heads  and  knees  at  this  shrine. 
Wheeling  and  Ohio  County  had  then  not  more 
than  one  hundred  slaves.  This  is  the  number 
given  by  the  census  of  i860.  And  yet  the  gov- 
erning tone  in  politics  and  in  society  was  but 
an  echo  of  Richmond  and  old  Virginia.  In  the 
year  in  which  the  Intelligencer  began  its  career 
as  the  advocate  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  ex- 
press and  vote  their  political  sentiments,  the 
circuit  judge  of  the  Wheeling  district  charged  a 
grand  jury  (in  effect)  that  Republicans  were 
suspicious  persons  and  obnoxious  to  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  Virginia.  Horace  Greeley, 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  de- 
terred from  delivering  a conservative  lecture  in 
Wheeling  on  the  issues  of  the  day,  because  sim- 
ply of  incidental  references  in  his  address  to  the 
slavery  question.  A Baptist  minister  of  culture 
and  high  character  left  the  city  under  the  ban 
of  this  proscriptive  opinion,  because  he  taught 
colored  children  to  read  in  his  Sunday-school. 
The  circuit  court  of  Harrison  County  issued  a 
menacing  edict  against  the  reading  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  the  club  agent  of  that  paper 
fled  the  State  to  escape  indictment  and  impris- 
onment. Partisan  post-masters,  subservient  to 
the  Richmond  despotism,  withheld  such  papers 
as  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  from  their 
subscribers  and  were  not  rebuked  by  their  su- 
periors at  Washington.  A valuable  statistical 
book  written  by  a native  North  Carolinian, 
which  discussed  the  economic  phases  of  slavery, 
had  to  be  read  by  stealth  in  Wheeling,  and  news- 
dealers were  afraid  to  keep  it  on  their  shelves. 
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They  were  threatened  with  indictment  in  the 
courts.  Republican  meetings  were  broken  up 
by  mobs  and  their  processions  stoned  in  the 
streets.  They  had  no  adequate  police  protec- 
tion. Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  was  threat- 
ened with  personal  violence  for  coming  to  deliver 
an  address  in  Wheeling  that  he  had  delivered  in 
the  heart  of  his  own  State,  and  the  directors  of 
the  hall  in  which  he  was  to  speak  deliberated 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  open  their  doors  to 
this  eminent  citizen.  These  were  the  days  and 
these  the  auspices  under  which  Mr.  Campbell 
began  his  career  as  the  editor  of  the  only  Re- 
publican daily  paper  in  all  the  then  vast  area  of 
Virginia.  A stout  heart  might  well  have  quailed 
over  the  prospect.  Almost  from  the  start  the 
Intelligencer  was  the  constant  target  of  the  pro- 
slavery press  of  the  State.  The  Richmond  press 
reproached  Wheeling  because  such  a publica- 
tion was  permitted  to  exist  in  her  midst,  and 
between  these  reproaches  and  the  objurgations 
of  influential  persons  and  papers  at  home  it 
looked  as  if  the  fate  of  the  enterprise  was  un- 
certain indeed.  But  the  paper  lived,  although 
in  a precarious  way  for  a time,  and  pursued  such 
a fair,  firm,  and  conservative  course  that  it  grad- 
ually gained  in  influence  and  circulation,  and 
when  the  great  and  exciting  Presidential  can- 
vass of  i860  opened  it  was  fairly  able  to  stand 
alone.  Mr.  Campbell  went  as  a delegate  from 
Virginia  to  the  Convention  that  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  President,  and  returning 
home  gave  his  candidacy  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. Wheeling  was  the  scene  of  many  excite- 
ments that  year.  There  was  no  telling  what  a 
day  would  bring  forth  in  the  way  of  violence. 
Eight  hundred  Republican  votes  were  polled  in 
the  county — mostly  in  the  city  of  course — and 
these  among  the  workmen  in  the  iron  mills, 
particularly  the  La  Belle  mill.  About  three 
thousand  votes  were  polled  in  the  State.  These 
were  the  nucleus  of  the  Union  organization  that 
at  a later  day  rallied  to  the  defence  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  salvation  of  the  State  from  seces- 
sion. The  local  Republican  speakers  of  that  day 
were  Mr.  Campbell,  Alfred  Caldwell,  and  E.  M. 
Norton.  They  discussed  the  discriminations  in 
favor  of  slavery,  in  the  matter  of  taxation  and 
the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Legislature, 
and  these  were  strong  points  that  arrested  public 
attention  and  made  a decided  popular  impres- 


sion. Governor  Pierpont,  although  a Bell  and 
Everett  elector,  discussed  these  issues  from  the 
same  standpoint,  and  virtually  made  Republican 
speeches.  Public  documents  were  issued  and 
sent  out  among  the  people  showing  how  West 
Virginia  was  subordinated  and  injured  in  all  her 
interests  by  Eastern  Virginia,  and  gradually  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  new  State  movement 
that  assumed  practical  shape  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  war — just  as  Daniel  Webster  predicted  in 
1851  would  be  the  case  in  the  event  that  Vir- 
ginia ever  allied  herself  with  secession.  The 
history  of  the  Intelligencer  during  the  war  is  the 
history  of  the  Union  and  new  State  cause.  They 
will  all  remain  one  and  inseparable  in  the  annals 
of  West  Virginia.  In  all  those  years  no  one 
threw  himself  more  earnestly,  ably,  and  untir- 
ingly into  the  support  of  both  than  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, President  Lincoln  told  Governor  Pierpont 
that  it  was  a dispatch  penned  by  Mr.  Campbell 
that  determined  him  to  sign  the  bill  (against 
the  wishes  of  a part  of  his  cabinet)  that  admitted 
West  Virginia  into  the  Union  as  a State.  The 
Intelligencer  was  the  right  arm  of  the  “ Restored 
Government”  of  Virginia  and  Mr.  Campbell  was 
the  trusted  counsellor  and  supporter  of  the 
Union  authorities  both  in  civil  and  military 
matters.  When  the  new  State  Constitution  was 
being  framed  he  protested  against  the  clause 
recognizing  slavery,  and  predicted  that  Con- 
gress would  never  consent  to  the  formation  of  a 
second  slave  State  out  of  the  territory  of  Vir- 
ginia, a prediction  that  was  verified  to  the  letter. 
The  Constitution  had  to  come  back  for  amend- 
ment, and  West  Virginia  was  finally  admitted  as 
a free  State.  After  the  war  the  great  problem 
of  the  political  rehabilitation  of  the  State  had 
to  be  met.  There  was  an  intense  feeling  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Union  element  in  favor 
of  restricting  the  suffrage.  All  who  had  aided 
or  abetted  the  rebellion  were  regarded  as  public 
enemies,  dangerous  to  the  results  of  the  war 
and  the  public  peace  of  society,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  ballot.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  forced  to  dissent  from  this  view  of  many 
Union  men.  He  believed  that  such  a policy 
would  make  an  Ireland  out  of  the  State,  produce 
endless  discord,  and  work  to  the  infinite  injury 
of  all  the  material  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. He,  therefore,  prepared  the  celebrated 
“ let  up”  address  (as  it  was  called)  to  the  Union 
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people  of  West  Virginia,  which  was  influentially 
signed,  in  which  these  views  were  strongly  dis- 
cussed, and  although  there  was  wide-spread  dis- 
sent on  the  part  of  many  leading  Union  people 
and  some  bitter  criticisms  at  the  moment,  yet 
the  sober  second  thought  of  the  people  indorsed 
the  position  thus  taken,  and  at  a later  day  it  be- 
came, in  substance,  an  amendment  to  our  State 
Constitution  and  as  such  was  adopted  by  the 
people.  Mr.  Campbell,  although  an  original 
and  unswerving  Republican,  has  not  hesitated 
when  the  occasion  arose  to  thus  differ  from  his 
party.  He  differed  from  them  on  the  policy  of 
the  Greenback  alliance  and  held  that  sound  ideas 
on  the  currency  of  the  Government  was  a matter 
of  such  vital  moment  to  the  public  welfare  that 
the  party  could  not  afford  to  temporize  for  the 
sake  of  any  campaign  advantages.  He  differed 
from  a large  and  influential  element  of  the  party 
on  the  issue  of  the  third  term  in  the  Grant 
movement  of  1880,  a difference  that  resulted  in 
the  memorable  denouement  in  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention of  that  year  that  is  supposed  to  have 
paved  the  way  to  Garfield’s  nomination  for 
President.  In  that  Convention  Senator  Roscoe 
Conkling,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  third  term 
movement,  sought  by  the  introduction  of  a reso- 
lution before  the  balloting  begun  to  commit  the 
delegates  in  advance  to  a support  of  the  nominee, 
whoever  he  might  be.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  an  able 
and  vigorous  speech,  opposed  such  unprece- 
dented action.  Senator  Conkling  promptly 
offered  a resolution  proposing  to  expel  Mr. 
Campbell  from  his  position  as  a delegate  in  the 
Convention.  Mr.  Campbell  obtained  the  floor 
.and  most  ably  defended  the  position  he  had  con- 
scientiously taken,  and  among  other  things  gave 
utterance  to  the  remark,  which  gave  him  a na- 
tional reputation  as  a man  of  unusual  courage 
and  ability,  viz.  : “ Whether  in  or  out  of  this 
Convention,  I carry  my  sovereignty  under  my 
own  hat.”  Mr.  Conkling’s  resolution  did  not 
prevail.  Upon  Mr.  Campbell’s  return  to  Wheel- 
ing a public  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  opera 
house,  elaborate  addresses  indorsing  his  conduct 
in  the  Convention  were  made,  and  he  was  pub- 
licly presented  with  a large  oil  painting  repre- 
senting the  scene  alluded  to  in  the  Chicago’ 
Convention.  Mr.  Campbell,  with  all  his  promi- 
nence in  the  public  affairs  of  West  Virginia  for 
a generation,  has  never  been  a politician.  He 


has  left  the  manipulation  of  conventions  and 
nominations  to  others.  He  had  no  taste  what- 
ever in  that  direction,  preferring  to  discuss 
public  measures  in  his  paper  and  on  the  hust- 
ings. He  has  been  largely  voted  for  time  and 
again  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  had  he  so  chosen  he  could  have  effected 
his  own  election.  But  this  he  always  declined 
to  do,  and  because  he  did  not  no  one  ever  heard 
him  repine  over  the  result,  or  saw  him  falter  in 
his  usual  political  course.  His  name  was  urged 
by  his  friends  for  a position  in  President  Gar- 
field’s cabinet.  His  indorsements  were  exten- 
sive, and  came  from  the  leading  Republicans 
from  nearly  every  portion  of  the  Republic.  Of 
late  years  he  has  given  more  attention  to  busi- 
ness interests  than  to  politics.  He  has  been 
connected  for  many  years  with  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  as  president  and  director  of  one 
of  the  large  works,  but  has  always  been  ready 
to  take  up  his  pen  or  go  before  the  people  in 
advocacy  of  Republican  principles.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  West 
Virginia  to  adjust  the  debt  question  with  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  prepar- 
ing a large  part  of  the  able  report"  upon  that 
question.  He  has  from  time  to  time  delivered 
addresses  on  various  subjects  of  public  interest, 
and  in  1887  prepared  an  interesting  historical 
resume  of  the  events,  civil  and  political,  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  State,  at  the  request 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia. 
His  familiarity  with  all  matters  relative  to  the 
tariff  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  Washington  as 
the  representative  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Steel  As- 
sociation before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  Congress.  But  few  Americans  have  studied 
the  varied  phases  of  political  economy  as  deeply 
and  with  the  same  amount  of  care  and  research 
that  Mr.  Campbell  has  given  to  them.  He 
seems  to  know  the  history  of  the  great  tariff 
question  from  A to  Z.  The  writer  has  heard 
him  make  a large  number  of  public  speeches 
upon  that  subject,  and  it  was  a rare  thing  for 
him  to  repeat  himself.  Each  address  seemed  to 
be  a presentation  of  some  new  feature  of  the 
matter  that  he  had  not  formerly  considered.  He 
appeared  to  have  stored  awa}'  in  his  memory  a 
fund  of  information  that  was  illimitable,  and 
like  a great  spool  unravelled  at  his  will.  It  was 
said  of  his  uncle,  the  great  Bishop  Alexander 
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Campbell,  that  his  mind  was  like  a sponge — it 
absorbed  everything  with  which  it  came  in  con- 
tact. This  is  true  to  a very  gpreat  extent  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  He  is  an  industrious 
student,  and  possesses  the  power  to  retain  what 
he  reads.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  great 
economic  questions  of  the  country,  and  his  well- 
known  fitness  for  the  place,  caused  his  friends  to 
present  his  name  to  President  Harrison  for  the 
vacancy  on  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  most  prominent  men  in  the  Nation, 
representing  upward  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  embracing  both  of  the 
leading  political  parties,  urged  the  President  to 
appoint  him  as  a member  of  that  Commission. 
The  President  admitted  Mr.  Campbell’s  general 
qualifications  for  the  position ; but  was  of  the 
opinion  that  some  active  and  experienced  jurist 
should  be  chosen,  and  accordingly  appointed 
Judge  Veasy,  of  Vermont.  The  numerous  testi- 
monials forwarded  to  the  President  in  Mr.  Camp- 
bell’s behalf  show  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  leading  men  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Campbell’s  individuality  is  impressed  upon  al- 
most every  page  of  West  Virginia’s  first  twenty 
years  of  history.  With  voice  and  pen  he  was 
heard  and  felt,  and  largely  followed,  during  the 
early  years  of  our  Statehood.  Scholarly,  and 
at  the  same  time  possessed  of  a deliberate  judg- 
ment rarely  found  in  men,  he  was  heard  and 
heeded  by  his  less  endowed  fellow-citizens.  No 
man  in  all  our  borders  is  better  known ; and  I 
say  it  with  due  respect  to  other  prominent  West 
Virginians,  no  man  is  abler  and  none  more 
highly  respected.  Mr,  Campbell  was  for  a num- 
ber of  years  Chairman  of  the  State  Republican 
Committee.  In  1868  and  1880  he  was  the  "West 
Virginia  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  Republican  nominee  for  elector- 
at-large.  He  has  been  an  extensive  traveller, 
and  has  visited  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  written  extensively  for  the  press 
upon  the  vast  resources  of  our  country.  Mr. 
Campbell,  for  years  past,  has  given  no  attention 
to  business.  He  has  a sufficiency  of  worldly 
goods  amassed  to  keep  him  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  and  he  is,  therefore,  taking  the  world 
easy.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1891,  he  left  the 
United  States  for  Europe,  and  remained  abroad 
fourteen  months,  visiting  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  Being 


naturally  observant,  and  having  taken  this  trip 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  in  the 
Old  World,  as  well  as  for  pleasure,  he  returned 
to  his  native  State,  bringing  with  him  a vast 
fund  of  information  that  could  only  be  obtained 
by  travel  and  personal  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  other  and  older  countries  than  ours. 
During  his  foreign  trip,  he  wrote  many  letters 
to  his  own  paper  that  were  read  with  avidity  by 
those  at  home  who  had  been  reading  after  him 
for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  West 
Virginia  people,  somehow,  read  everything  he 
writes  and  believe  everything  he  says.  He  has 
such  a natural,  easy  way  of  saying  things  that 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  his  writings. 
When  Mr.  Campbell  returned  to  the  United 
States  he  remained  a few  months  at  his  home 
in  Wheeling,  and  then  went  to  Chicago,  as  a 
spectator  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 
For  eight  or  nine  months,  he  continued  in  that 
city  studying  the  Exposition  in  all  of  its  phases, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  writing  readable  and  en- 
tertaining letters  to  his  paper.  From  these 
many  letters  it  is  evident  that  he  had  a com- 
plete gTasp  of  the  vastness  of  that  wonderful 
exhibit. 


JAMES  H.  BROWN. 

HON.  JAMES  HENRY  BROWN,  ex^Circuit 
Judge  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  first  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia, 
and  historically  identified  with  the  formation 
of  the  new  State,  was  born  in  Cabell  County, 
Va.,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  1818. 
A very  full  sketch  of  Judge  Brown  is  included 
in  Vol.  I.  of  the  West  Virginia  Reports,  by  John 
Marshall  Hagans,  Reporter  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  same  volume  includes 
sketches  of  Ralph  L.  Berkshire  and  William  A. 
Harrison,  also  members  of  the  first  Supreme 
Court  of  West  Virginia,  and  gives  a summary 
of  the  early  legislative  and  political  history  of 
the  State.  As  Judge  Brown  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  determined  opponents  of  secession, 
and  had  at  that  time  become  a conspicuous  per- 
sonage in  political  and  legal  circles,  this  sketch 
of  him  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hagans  is  both  inter- 
esting and  historically  significant.  The  writer 
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can  only  draw  upon  the  article,  and  quote  from 
it  freely  as  a strong  presentation  of  the  facts  in 
the  career  of  one  of  the  most  unique  and  cou- 
rageous men  the  State  of  Virginia  produced  dur- 
ing the  internecine  strife  resulting  from  the  war 
throughout  her  Southwestern  domain.  A most 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  then  existed,  one 
that  threw  men  and  families  into  deadly  strife 
for  a cause  national  in  its  bearings  and  by  right 
wholly  foreign  to  the  local  interests  of  the  sec- 
tion ; without  a “ Sumter  attack”  to  emphasize 
the  fierceness  of  the  opposing  factions,  yet  terri- 
ble, nevertheless,  in  the  determination  of  the 
more  lawless  elements  to  injure  and  outdo  each 
other.  The  better  classes  on  both  sides  fur- 
nished the  leaders  and  were  divided  with  a bit- 
terness that  naught  but  internecine  strife  could 
engender:  the  secession  element  was  impelled 
by  State  pride  to  fight  for  Virginia  against  the 
United  States,  because  the  cotton  and  ultra  slave- 
holding  States,  like  South  Carolina,  had  decided 
to  break  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution, 
having  the  institution  of  Slavery  first  and  fore- 
most in  view  as  the  vital  cause  for  such  action. 
Virginia  responded  with  a wonderful  sensitive- 
ness of  sympathy,  and  the  peculiar  style  of 
warfare  at  once  set  up  in  the  Kanawha  Valley 
represented  the  most  intense  feeling  for  and 
against  the  Secession  doctrine.  Mr.  Hagans’ 
presentation  of  the  subject  and  his  sketches  of 
the  three  Judges  named  are  sincere,  outspoken, 
and  radical;  and  have  the  vivid  impress  of  the 
times  they  portray  and  of  the  dominant  senti- 
ment existing  when  they  were  written.  Judge 
Brown’s  ancestry  on  his  father’s  side  came  from 
Prince  William  County,  Va.  On  his  mother’s 
side  her  father.  Major  Nathaniel  Scales,  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  from  Stokes  County,  N.  C. 
He  and  his  family  cut  a pioneer  road  through 
the  then  wilderness,  by  a bee  line,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  for  Southwestern  Virginia.  As  the 
family  “ Schooner”  wagon  made  its  way  slowly 
through  the  wilds,  no  obstacle  v/as  formidable 
enough  to  turn  it  back.  When  a precipice 
was  reached,  the  wheels  were  taken  off,  the 
wagon  separated  and  dropped  to  the  level  be- 
low, while  the  horses  and  the  family  made  a 
detour  around  and  the  journey  was  resumed. 
Judge  Brown’s  father.  Dr.  Benjamin  Brown, 
who  was  the  son  of  George  Newman  Brown 
(whose  father  Maxfield  Brown  came  from  Eng- 


land and  settled  on  the  James  River  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century),  was  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  was  bom 
near  Dumfries,  Prince  William  County.  His 
mother’s  father.  Major  Nathaniel  Scales,  and 
his  father.  Dr.  Brown,  owned  adjoining  farms, 
now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
and  here  at  the  homestead  Dr.  Brown  lived  and 
reared  his  family,  and  here  James  H.  Brown 
was  born.  Young  Brown  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  neighborhood,  dividing  his  leisure 
time  between  the  hardy  sports  of  pioneer  life 
with  gun  and  rod,  and  reading  and  studying  of 
which  he  was  fond,  covering  most  of  the  stand- 
ard works,  especially  in  history  and  biography, 
with  many  of  the  classics  and  poets.  In  1836, 
he  went  to  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  and  subse- 
quently graduated  at  Augusta  College,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1840.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
practice  in  the  law  office  of  John  Laidley,  of 
Cabell,  and  in  1842  was  licensed.  His  license 
was  signed  by  Judges  Fry,  Thompson,  and 
Smith,  who  commended  him  for  his  thorough 
attainments.  Impaired  health  induced  him  to 
relinquish  his  studies,  and  in  1842  he  sought 
recreation  in  travel,  returning  to  Cabell  County 
after  an  extended  absence,  restored  and  ready 
for  his  career  in  the  legal  profession.  He  began 
practice  in  1843:  his  circuit  soon  embraced  Ca- 
bell, Wayne,  Logan,  Kanawha,  and  surrounding 
Counties,  and  later  the  District  Court  at  Parkers- 
burg, the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  1848 
he  removed  to  Charleston,  Kanawha  County, 
and  joined  his  brother-in-law,  James  M.  Laidley, 
in  practice — a partnership  that  existed  up  to  the 
year  1852.  Mr.  Brown’s  first  entry  into  politics 
was  in  1844,  when  he  was  called  on  to  reply  to 
Hon.  Allen  T.  Caperton,  the  presidential  elector 
on  the  Whig  ticket,  and  continued  the  discussion 
with  him  in  the  counties  of  Logan,  Wayne,  and 
Cabell;  and  by  invitation,  soon  after  he,  with 
Hon.  William  Allen  and  Governor  Brough  of 
Ohio,  addressed  an  immense  mass  meeting  in 
that  State ; in  the  summer  of  1854  he  was  chosen 
Delegate  from  Kanawha  County  to  the  great 
Internal  Improvement  Convention  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  which  met  to  consider  the  subject 
of  internal  improvement ; Mr.  Brown  was  elected 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  earnestly  advo- 
cated the  speedy  completion  of  the  Covington 
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and  Ohio,  now  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Railroad, 
a project  then  under  discussion.  In  1854  he  was 
a delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
at  Staunton,  when  Henry  A.  Wise  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor.  In  the  following  year  Mr. 
Brown  was  a candidate  for  the  State  Senate,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  “ Know  Nothing”  candidate, 
Andrew  Parks.  In  1856  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed : while  on  his  way  to  address  a polit- 
ical meeting  his  horse  took  fright  and  he  was 
thrown  from  the  buggy,  receiving  severe  in- 
juries about  the  head,  and  sustained  a dislocated 
ankle  joint,  from  which  he  barely  recovered  in 
time  to  vote  at  the  Presidential  election  of  that 
year.  In  the  winter  of  1856,  he  represented 
Kanawha  in  the  Congressional  Convention  at 
Parkersburg,  which  nominated  that  brilliant 
Virginian,  A.  G.  Jenkins,  who  afterward  ct>m- 
manded  a brigade  under  General  Wise  and  met 
his  death  on  the  battle  field.  The  momentous 
year  of  i860  had  now  arrived,  and  with  it  came 
a rearrangement  of  political  relations,  the  great 
issues  of  the  old  parties  being  lost  in  the  greater 
issue  of  the  life  or  death  of  the  then  Union. 
James  K.  Brown,  ever  pronounced  in  his  views 
and  decided  and  vigorous  in  action,  without  halt 
or  hesitation  declared  for  the  Union  and  at  once 
devoted  his  energies  and  influence  to  its  main- 
tenance at  all  hazards.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a season  that  estranged  life-long  friends  and 
brought  about  social  confusion  and  local  strife 
of  the  most  pronounced  character.  Mr.  Hagans 
says  ; 

“In  the  spring  of  1861,  while  the  Convention 
at  Richmond  was  passing  the  ordinance  of  Se- 
cession, he  was  a delegate  from  Kanawha  to  the 
Union  Convention  at  Parkersburg,  which  nomi- 
nated J.  S.  Carlisle  for  Congress.  On  that  occa- 
sion several  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Convention  were  drawn  up  by  him.  As  they 
give  expression  to  the  views  of  their  author  at 
an  important  and  trying  period  in  the  history  of 
recent  events,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ap- 
pend them  below ; I St.  Resolved,  That  we  have 
a Country  and  Constitution  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port, the  work  of  Washington  and  Madison, 
transmitted  to  us  by  our  fathers,  challenging  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  In  this  glorious  Union 
we  have  lived  long  and  happily.  In  it  our  rights 
are  equal  and  our  liberties  safe.  Out  of  it  we 
have  no  assurance  of  either.  This  Union  is  now 
attacked  by  conspirators,  openly  and  secretly, 
and  every  true  patriot  should  rally  to  its  rescue. 
2d.  That  the  great  question  which  now  swallows 
up  all  others  is  the  question  of  Union  or  Dis- 


union. 3d.  That  the  great  aim  and  desire  of 
Western  Virginia  is  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
Union,  failing  in  that  to  keep  the  peace  in  her 
own  borders.  4th.  That  to  this  end,  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis  of  impending  war,  it  is  the  true  policy 
of  Virginia  to  observe  a position  of  neirtrality 
and  leave  those  who  began  this  war  to  enjoy  it 
to  their  heart’s  content.  5th.  That  we  fear  no 
invasion  from  the  United  States,  to  which  we 
owe  and  acknowledge  allegiance,  and  will  not 
tolerate  any  invasion  from  the  Confederate 
States  now  in  a state  of  revolution.  6th.  That 
taxation  should  be  equal  and  uniform  through- 
out the  State,  and  that  the  odious  and  unjust 
discrimination  which  exempts  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  slave  property  from  taxation  entirely 
ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  State  Constitu- 
tion. 7th.  That  any  and  every  attempt  of  an 
eastern  mob  led  on  by  Secessionists  and  Dis- 
unionists  to  overawe  and  intimidate  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  their  deliberations  in 
the  State  Convention  is  an  insolent  outrage  and 
a direct  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
8th.  That  the  declaration  of  Eastern  Secession- 
ists to  revolutionize  the  State,  if  West  Virginia 
shall  stand  by  the  Union,  is  a threat  and  offence 
to  the  people  of  the  West  which  will  not  be 
overlooked : and  we  say  here  that  if  the  East 
are  ready  to  divide  the  State,  we  will  meet  them 
half  way,  ‘as  friends  if  they  will,  as  foes  if  we 
must.  ’ ” 

While  at  this  meeting,  the  telegraph  flashed 
the  news  of  General  Beauregard’s  cannonade  on 
Fort  Sumter;  and  shortly  after  this  news  was 
received  Judge  Catron  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  arrived  at  Parkersburg  to  take  boat 
for  his  home  in  Tennessee.  He  explained  the 
state  of  excitement  at  Washington,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  he  was  the  only  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  South  who  remained 
opposed  to  the  Southern  cause.  Mr.  Brown,  who 
realized  the  course  affairs  were  taking,  imme- 
diately sent  this  telegram  to  George  W.  Sum- 
mers, who  with  Dr.  Spicer  Patrick  represented 
Kanawha  at  the  Richmond  Convention : 

“ Stand  firm  by  the  Union.  Kanawha  will 
sustain  you.  Firing  on  Fort  Sumter  does  not 
frighten  us.  J.  H.  Brown.” 

The  suggestion  need  hardly  be  made  that  this 
patriotic  and  hopeful  dispatch  to  distant  dele- 
gates in  a convention  that  decided  for  the  South, 
was  a most  harmonious  and  eloquent  climax  to 
the  resolutions  penned  by  the  same  hand  and 
reflecting  the  convictions  of  the  same  heart  and 
brain.  After  the  adjournment  Mr.  Brown  in 
company  with  Daniel  Frost  and  others  ad- 
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dressed  the  people  in  mass  meeting  at  Parkers- 
burg and  other  towns  along  the  Ohio,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  deepen  the  Union  feeling  and 
encourage  Union  people.  At  Point  Pleasant  the 
learned  Judge  Brockenbrough,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  had  addressed  the  people 
favoring  the  Southern  cause,  and  upon  Mr. 
Brown’s  arrival  he  was  requested  by  the  loyal 
element  to  make  a speech  for  the  Union,  which 
he  did,  and  which  was  replied  to  by  Judge  Ward 
for  the  other  side.  The  loyalty  of  Point  Pleas- 
ant was  fully  demonstrated  at  the  polls  in  sub- 
sequent elections.  Mr.  Hagans  says : 

“ On  reaching  Charleston,  his  home,  he  found 
the  excitement  intense.  The  same  boat  brought 
the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession. The  anxious  inquiry  of  the  people  was, 
‘What  shall  we  do?’  His  answer  was,  ‘Vote  it 
down.  ’ And  that  was  the  burden  of  his  speech 
and  the  object  of  all  his  efforts  till  the  election 
was  over.” 

While  he  was  at  Parkersburg  a Union  Mass 
Convention  at  Charleston  nominated  him  and 
Lewis  Ruffner  for  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Brown 
addressed  the  people  throughout  the  country; 
“ in  some  instances,  crowds  of  mountaineers  as- 
sembled in  the  forest,  who  held  their  trusty  rifles 
in  their  hands  while  they  listened  for  the  Union, 
resolved  to  vote  or  fight.”  At  the  election  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1861,  the  majority  for  the  Union 
candidates  was  overwhelming  and  exceeded  all 
expectation.  During  the  occupation  of  the 
Kanawha  Valley  by  the  Confederate  forces,  Mr. 
Brown  remained  a quiet  spectator  of  events. 
He  warned  the  people  that  Secession  executed 
would  result  in  a division  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia as  certainly  as  the  dripping  clouds  on  the 
crest  of  the  Alleghanies  parted  their  waters  to 
the  East  and  West.  Mr.  Brown  earnestly  advo- 
cated a new  State  at  the  Wheeling  Convention 
as  the  only  alternative  left  the  loyal  people  of 
the  West.  He  was  elected  to  the  Convention  to 
join  in  framing  a Constitution  for  the  proposed 
new  State  of  Kanawha,  which  was  afterward 
changed  to  West  Virginia.  He  also  took  his 
seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  the  May  previous,  at  the  first 
regular  session  held  in  Wheeling  in  December, 
1861,  being  a member  of  both  bodies  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  winter  of  1861-62  he  was  elected 
and  commissioned  Judge  of  the  Eighteenth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit  of  Virginia,  in  the  place  of  that 


able  jurist,  David  McComas,  who  had  embarked 
in  the  Rebellion.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1862, 
Judge  Brown  tendered  his  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  to  take  effect  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  that  month.  The  Eighteenth 
Circuit  of  Virginia  comprised  the  counties  of 
Kanawha,  Putnam,  Cabell,  Wayne,  Mason,  Jack- 
son,  and  Roane ; a field  of  contention  between 
the  opposing  forces. 

‘‘On  the  18th  of  February,  Judge  Brown  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Convention,  and  on  the 
day  following  qualified  to  his  commission  as 
Judge  of  the  Eighteenth  Circuit.  He  entered 
at  once  upon  the  duties  of  his  judicial  office,  and 
amid  the  many  perils  of  civil  war  and  discour- 
agements held  court  in  every  county  of  his  cir- 
cuit. The  records  of  his  courts  were  captured 
and  carried  off  or  destroyed  as  fast  as  he  made 
them,  in  many  of  the  counties  of  his  circuit,  by 
the  Confederate  raiders  who  continually  made 
hostile  incursions  through  that  part  of  the  State. 
And  on  several  occasions  he  narrowly  escaped 
their  repeated  efforts  to  capture  the  Court.” 

At  Point  Pleasant  the  Confederate  Cavalry 
followed  so  closely  that  he  was  obliged  to  cross 
the  Ohio  River  and  under  heavy  fire,  to  escape 
capture,  and  more  than  once  encountered  the 
vanguard  of  the  raiders,  but  Judge  Brown  was 
not  the  man  to  shirk  the  duties  required  of  him 
and  notwithstanding  these  dangers  and  menaces 
he  missed  no  term  of  court  during  his  term  of 
office.  (See  sketch  of  J.  M.  McWhorter,  this 
volume,  for  further  references  to  raids  on  the 
Court.)  Mr.  Hagans  says : 

“On  the  5th  of  February,  1863,  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  from  the  County  of  Kanawha  occa- 
sioned by  his  own  resignation,  and  took  his  seat 
in  that  body  on  the  reassembling  to  consider 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by 
Congress.  He  disapproved  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  refusing  to  admit  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  into  the  Union  with  the  Constitution 
as  adopted  by  the  convention  and  ratified  by  the 
people,  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia.  Nor  did  he  think  any  better  of  the 
Congressional  dictation  manifested  in  the  con- 
dition precedent  to  such  admission,  which  re- 
quired the  adoption  of  the  Emancipation  clause, 
at  a time  and  under  the  unexampled  pressure 
and  force  of  circumstances  that  left  the  people 
no  alternative  but  to  adopt  it  in  order  to  secure 
their  right  to  recognition  and  admission  as  a 
State  of  the  Union,  or  by  rejecting  it  be  forced 
headlong  into  a counter  revolution  in  the  very 
midst  of  a pending  civil  war  of  the  most  fearful 
character.  Under  such  circumstances  he  ac- 
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cepted  the  inexorable  logic  of  events,  and  voted 
for  the  Congressional  Amendment,  not  only  as 
a member  of  the  convention,  but  also  as  a citizen 
at  the  polls,  and  advocated  in  public  speeches  a 
like  course  by  the  people.  As  a member  of  the 
convention  he  introduced  many  propositions, 
among  which  the  most  important  were  the  fol- 
lowing : ‘That  the  State  of  West  Virignia  should 
assume  a just  proportion  of  the  State  debt  of 
Virginia  prior  to  the  ordinance  of  Secession ; 
that  private  property  should  not  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law  authorizing  the  deprivation ; 
that  it  was  unwise  and  impolitic  to  distract  the 
counsels  of  the  convention  by  the  discussion  of 
the  Slavery  question.  ’ He  proposed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  boundaries  of  the  new  State;  was 
opposed  to  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  tax-payers,  and  to  the  restrictions  upon  in- 
ternal improvements  by  the  State ; also  to  very 
low  salaries  of  officers  and  short  terms  of  Sena- 
tors. As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  he  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the 
structure  and  framework  of  that  department  of 
the  State  Government.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  duties  and  labors  of  several  other  com- 
mittees, among  the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  committees  on  fundamental  provi- 
sions, the  legislative  department,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  revision.  To  him  the  animated  and 
exciting  duties  of  the  bar  were  more  attractive 
than  the  calmer  but  more  perplexing  duties  of 
the  bench.  As  a nisi pr ins  judge,  he  ever  sought 
to  be  courteous,  yet  prompt  and  decided,  ready 
to  hear  all  that  could  be  said  on  either  side,  but 
when  the  case  was  decided  the  controversy 
ended.  No  appeal  has  ever  as  yet  been  taken 
from  his  decisions.  In  the  Legislature  he  intro- 
duced numerous  propositions  looking  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State  and  the  safety  of  the  people, 
among  which  were  the  Elk  River  Railroad,  now 
converted  into  the  West  Virginia  Central,  bi- 
secting the  State  east  and  west,  and  the  Charles- 
ton and  Winchester  Railroad,  bisecting  it  north 
and  south ; the  separation  of  the  Kanawha  River 
improvement  from  the  James  River  and  Kana- 
wha Company  and  the  defence  of  the  State  and 
the  border  counties  against  rebel  raids.  On  the 
subject  of  Slavery  he  had  his  own  views,  differ- 
ing in  some  respects  from  many  with  whom  he 
acted.  A slaveholder  by  inheritance,  he  recog- 
nized the  relation  and  its  correlative  duties.  He 
regarded  the  institution  as  an  evil,  destined  to 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  bill  of  rights  of  Virginia.  He 
was  unwilling  to  invade  the  rights  of  property 
or  rudely  disturb  relations  which  had  grown  up 
under  the  laws  and  customs  of  two  centuries, 
and  which  had  become  interwoven  with  the 
whole  structure  of  society  and  government.  He 
was,  however,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  free- 


dom to  the  post  nati,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  State  would 
admit,  and  a full  and  free  action  of  the  people 
could  be  had  to  determine  with  wisdom  and 
prudence  the  future  policy  on  so  important  and 
delicate  a subject.  To  that  end  he  was  in  favor 
of  keeping  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  free  from  the  trammels  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  Virginia  had  placed  upon  the  Legis- 
lature on  that  subject,  but  he  thought  it  impolitic 
to  go  further  while  engaged  in  a war  for  very 
existence,  society  greatly  disorganized  by  in- 
ternal convulsions,  and  a large  proportion  of  the 
counties  composing  the  contemplated  new  State, 
though  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  unrep- 
resented by  reason  of  their  occupation  by  rebel 
forces,  and  no  prospect  of  their  people  being 
able  to  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
. . . On  the  28th  of  May,  1863,  he  was 

elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
of  West  Virginia  and  commissioned  by  the 
Governor  in  June  following.” 

This  concludes  Mr.  Hagans’  sketch,  and  the 
narrative  of  events  so  fraught  with  historic  in- 
terest is  familiar  to  every  well-informed  citizen 
of  the  State.  We  now  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  more  important  acts  and  decisions  of 
Judge  Brown  while  on  the  bench,  involving  the 
constitutionality  of  many  of  the  war  measures 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  during  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Perhaps  the  clearest  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  yet  published  is  from  the  pen 
of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hogg,  of  Point  Pleasant, 
who  represented  his  district  in  Congress.  It  can 
be  found  in  the  “ History  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
Valley.”  Mr.  Hogg,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Bench 
and  Bar  of  Kanawha  County,  refers  to  the  test 
oaths  and  Judge  Brown’s  action  in  regard  to 
those  measures  as  follows : 

“ The  law  referred  to  was  enacted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  our  State  in  the  year  1863,  and  applied 
to  any  person  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office 
of  trust,  civil  or  military,  within  the  State,  and 
the  inferior  courts  held  that  the  language  of  the 
Statute  embraced  attomeys-at-law.  This  con- 
struction obtained  until  Hon.  Charles  J.  Faulk- 
ner, deceased,  of  the  county  of  Berkeley,  and 
William  A.  Quarrier,  deceased,  of  the  county  of 
Kanawha,  put  the  matter  to  supreme  test.  Mr. 
Quarrier  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  month  of  January  of  the  year  1866, 
upon  being  refused  admission  to  the  bar  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  his  own  county,  to  have  the 
court’s  action  reviewed  upon  his  motion  to 
qualify,  and  after  full  argument  the  action  of 
the  court  below  was  reversed  and  Mr.  Quarrier’s 
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motion  sustained.  Judge  James  H.  Brown  of 
our  valley  was  then  on  our  Supreme  Court 
bench,  and  he  it  was,  as  President  of  the  Court, 
who  rendered  the  decision.  Mr.  Quarrier  had 
been  identified  with  the  cause  of  Secession  from 
its  inception,  but  surrendered  under  General 
Lee  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and 
took  the  oath  of  amnesty  and  pardon  provided 
in  the  proclamation  of  President  Johnson.  Until 
the  decision  in  ‘ex  parte  Quarrier’  was  rendered 
it  was  contended  by  the  supporters  of  this  law 
that  an  attorney-at-law  was  an  officer,  and  as 
such  was  embraced  in  its  meaning  and  intend- 
ment, and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  so 
argued.  But  this  position  by  a course  of  reason 
and  argument  at  once  convincing  and  unan- 
swerable was  shown  to  be  untenable.  The  law- 
yers of  our  State,  but  none  more  so  than  those 
of  our  valley,  debarred  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
profession  because  of  their  alleged  disabilities, 
hailed  these  decisions,  one  of  which  was  in  be- 
half of  a lawyer  of  their  immediate  section,  as 
a harbinger  of  better  things,  and  despair  gave 
way  to  hope,  the  sombre  evil  of  misfortune 
seemed  lifted  and  they  thought  the  dawn  of 
brighter  days  had  actually  appeared.  But  their 
joy  was  short  lived.  Their  hopes  were  soon  to 
be  shattered  and  they  were  destined  to  be  hid- 
den beneath  the  pall  of  a deeper  gloom  than 
that  from  which  they  had  so  recently  emerged. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  February,  1866  (a 
desecration  of  St.  Valentine’s  day),  our  Legisla- 
ture passed  what  is  known  as  the  ‘Attorneys’ 
Test  Oath.  ’ This  provided  that  no  one  should 
be  permitted  to  practise  law  who  could  not 
make  oath  that  he  had  not  voluntarily  borne 
arms  against  the  United  States  Government  or 
against  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  that  he 
had  not  given  aid  or  comfort  to  persons  engaged 
in  armed  hostility  thereto  by  countenancing, 
counselling,  or  encouraging  them  in  the  same ; 
that  he  had  not  exercised  or  attempted  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  any  office  whatever  under 
any  authority  in  hostility  to  the  United  States 
or  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  This  compre- 
hensive Statute  now  stood  between  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  lawyers  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  at 
least  the  older  and  more  experienced  ones,  and 
the  pursuit  of  their  calling.  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Miller,  then  a resident  lawyer  of  our  valley, 
along  with  other  attorneys  of  the  State,  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  session  at  Wheeling,  in 
the  year  1867,  to  be  permitted  to  qualify  in  the 
courts  notwithstanding  this  Statute,  contesting 
in  their  application  the  constitutionality  of  this 
law.  But  after  an  elaborate  and  most  rigid  ar- 
gument the  Court  delivered  an  opinion  uphold- 
ing the  validity  of  this  enactment  of  the  Legis- 
lature. So  all  our  lawyers  in  the  valley,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  in  the  State,  who  had  been  identified 
in  any  manner  whatsoever  with  the  cause  of  Se- 
cession, were  unable  to  do  anything  in  the  courts 


as  a body  until  the  adoption  of  our  new  Consti- 
tution in  1872.  The  hardship  resultant  upon 
these  Statutes  led  to  the  incorporation  in  our 
‘Bill  of  Rights’  of  Section  II.  Article  3 of  our 
new  Constitution.” 

Mr.  Hogg,  continuing  his  history,  says  of 
Judge  Brown,  who  succeeded  Judge  McComas 
on  the  bench  of  the  Eighteenth  Circuit,  which 
comprised  all  the  counties  in  the  valley  save 
Fayette : 

‘‘  He  met  the  emergency  and  held  court  in  all 
the  counties  of  his  circuit,  notwithstanding  the 
pending  of  the  civil  war  and  imminent  peril  to 
himself,  and  the  actual  capture  of  the  officers  of 
courts  and  records,  at  diferent  times  in  every 
county  of  the  circuit.  The  records  were  carried 
to  Richmond  and  kept  as  evidence  to  be  used 
against  him  if  captured  during  the  war  by  the 
Confederates.  . . . After  the  death  of  Judge 

Harrison  and  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Edwin 
Maxwell,  Judge  Brown  was  chosen  the  President 
of  the  Court.  The  first  opinion  of  our  new  Su- 
preme Court  of  West  Virginia  was  delivered  by 
Judge  Brown,  at  the  January  term,  1864,  in  the 
case  of  German  vs.  Steel,  reported  in  Vol.  I.  of 
West  Virginia  Reports,  His  decision  has  since 
been  cited  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
holding  among  other  matters  that  ‘possession’ 
alone  is  such  element  of  title  to  lands  as  under 
the  State  Constitution  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  concerning  it.  West  Virginia, 
then  the  youngest  State  in  the  Union,  was  first 
called  upon  through  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
termine the  question  whether  a State  has  a con- 
stitutional right  to  secede  from  the  Union.  It 
was  settled  in  the  negative,  in  the  case  of  Hood 
et  al.  vs.  Maxwell,  reported  in  Volume  I.  of  the 
West  Virginia  Reports,  and  the  opinion  settling 
this  questio  vexata  was  delivered  by  Judge  Brown 
of  the  Kanawha  Valley  in  January,  1866,  less 
than  one  year  after  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee.  The  logic  of  this  decision  is  that  the  se- 
ceding States  were  never  out  of  the  Union,  and 
is  in  accord  with  the  attitude  of  President  John- 
son toward  them  when  called  upon  to  discharge 
the  grave  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  after  the  res- 
toration of  peace  between  the  States.  Judge 
Brown’s  opinions  appear  in  the  first  four  vol- 
umes of  our  reports  and  extend  through  a period 
of  six  years,  from  January,  1864,  to  January, 
1870,  and  he  delivered  more  opinions  than  any 
other  Judge  during  his  term  of  office.  On  the 
bench  he  was  courteous,  affable,  and  kind,  at- 
tentive to  the  argument  of  counsel,  and  firm 
and  resolute  to  uphold  the  authority  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Court.” 

It  may  be  stated  as  a matter  of  fact  that  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Faulkner  to  be  admitted  without 
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taking  the  oath  of  November  16,  1863,  preceded 
Mr.  Quarrier’s  motion,  and  is  in  Vol.  I.  ; while 
Mr.  Quarrier’s  is  reported  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  West 
Virginia  Reports,  although  both  were  argued  at 
the  January  Term,  1866.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  op- 
posed by  the  Attorney-General,  and  William 
Ware  Peck  for  the  State.  A vast  number  of  au- 
thorities are  cited  on  both  sides.  Judge  Brown’s 
opinion  is  very  clear  and  lucid.  The  oath  as 
above  was  nearly  a literal  copy  of  the  Federal 
oath  of  the  Government  which  could  not  have 
meant  “ officer”  to  include  lawyer,  else  distin- 
guished Congressmen  and  Senators  would  have 
been  prohibited  from  practising  during  their 
legislative  terms.  On  this  point  the  Judge  says : 

" Great  pains  have  been  taken  and  much  learn- 
ing displayed  on  the  effort  to  prove  that  an  at- 
torney-at-law  was  an  officer,  which  in  one  sense 
cannot  be  successfully  controverted;  but  the 
real  question  is,  whether  or  not  he  is  an  officer 
elected  or  appointed  to  an  office  of  trust  within 
the  meaning  of  the  said  test  oath  act.” 

In  conclusion  he  said : 

“ I see  no  reason,  therefore,  in  the  second  ob- 
jection, to  authorize  this  Court  in  refusing  to 
permit  the  applicant  to  qualify  and  practise  as 
an  attorney  and  counsellor  in  this  Court  upon 
his  taking  the  oaths  required  by  law,  viz.,  the 
oaths  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  and  the 
oath  of  office  as  an  attorney.” 

It  was  therefore  settled  by  this  opinion  that 

“ An  attomey-at-law  is  not  an  officer  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  of  November  16,  1863, 
and  is  not  required  to  take  the  oath  therein  pre- 
scribed for  officers.” 

Judge  Berkshire,  President,  concurred  with 
Judge  Brown,  but  Judge  Harrison  dissented, 
both  rendering  lengthy  and  learned  opinions, 
with  many  citations  of  precedents  and  authori- 
ties. In  the  Quarrier  case,  which  Mr.  Hogg  has 
so  fully  presented.  Judge  Brown  said,  in  begin- 
ning his  opinion ; 

“ This  is  an  application  of  William  A.  Quar- 
rier, of  Kanawha,  to  be  admitted  to  practise  as 
an  attorney  in  this  Court,  standing  in  part  on 
the  same  grounds  as  the  motion  of  the  Hon. 
C.  J.  Faulkner,  just  disposed  of;  and  so  far  as 
the  cases  are  the  same,  the  same  ruling  must 
apply.  But  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  of 
that,  this  case  presents,  in  part,  another  state 
of  facts  and  other  objections  raised  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court.  The  applicant  was  in 


complicity  with  the  rebellion  from  the  begin- 
ning, surrendered  and  took  the  amnesty  oath 
prescribed  by  President  Johnson,  and  thereby 
received  the  executive  pardon.  . . . Indeed 

it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  case  no  trea- 
son against  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  whose 
courts  are  invoked  to  consider  the  subject,  has 
been  either  proved  or  confessed,  and  the  only 
acts  stated  that  could  amount  to  the  crime  of  trea- 
son were  perpetrated  against  the  United  States, 
and  for  which  the  party  has  been  pardoned  by 
the  Government.  Now  it  would  be  straining  the 
point  too  far  to  hold,  as  contended  for,  that  the 
war  being  waged  against  the  United  States,  of 
which  the  State  of  West  Virginia  was  one,  was 
therefore  waged  against  her  in  the  sense  con- 
templated in  the  Statute  against  treason,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  acts  in  question  were  treason 
against  the  State  and  felony  within  the  Statute. 
. . . Since,  therefore,  no  act  of  the  Legisla- 

ture has  been  found  disbarring  the  applicant  or 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  do  so,  it  is  not 
perceived  on  what  authority  the  Court  might  in- 
terpose and  refuse  the  applicant  permission  to 
qualify  and  practise  as  an  attorney  in  this  Court 
upon  his  taking  the  oaths  required  by  law  of  all 
other  attorneys.  And  this  view  of  the  case  is 
sustained  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Kentucky  in  Tenny’s  case.” 

The  other  judges  concurred.  Motion  sus- 
tained. On  the  14th  of  February  following  this 
decision  the  Legislature  passed  the  “ lawyers’ 
test  oath,”  which  measure  was  the  cause  of  much 
hardship  among  the  returned  Secessionists,  and 
practically  put  an  embargo  upon  their  earning 
a subsistence  for  their  families.  In  Vol.  IV.  of 
West  Virginia  Reports  is  the  cause  ceRbre  of 
Quarrier  & Fitzhugh.  This  opinion,  also  by 
Judge  Brown,  then  President  of  the  Court,  had 
been  rendered  at  a former  term,  but  not  filed 
until  the  January  term  of  1870.  The  record 
says,  “ The  act  having  been  repealed  since  the 
decision,  the  judgment  in  this  case  now  entered 
did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  parties 
to  qualify.”  In  this  learned  opinion  of  twenty- 
two  pages.  Judge  Brown  held  that  the  act  was 
invalid  to  disbar  those  attorneys  who,  before  its 
passage,  had  been  admitted  to  practise,  and  had 
taken  all  the  oaths  then  required  by  law,  but 
who  could  not  take  the  test  oath  subsequently 
required.  But  that  it  was  valid  as  to  those  at- 
torneys who  applied  for  admission  after  its  pas- 
sage ; and  so  did  not  disbar  Quarrier,  who  was 
in  the  first  category;  but  did  withhold  from 
Fitzhugh,  who  was  in  the  second,  the  privilege 
sought  without  compliance  with  its  require- 
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ments.  The  opinion  refers  to  the  Garland  case, 
decided  just  before  Judge  Brown’s  opinion  was 
delivered,  but  after  it  had  been  written.  He 
says : 

“ Properly  considered,  therefore,  the  case  of 
Garland  in  effect  decides  nothing  more,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  than  that  a rebel  attorney,  being 
pardoned  by  the  President,  is  thereby  restored 
to  the  right  to  practise  in  the  Federal  Courts, 
whether  the  act  of  Congress  be  retrospective  or 
prospective,  or  both.  But  inasmuch  as  a Presi- 
dential pardon  can  have  no  such  effect  upon  a 
party’s  standing  in  the  State  Courts,  that  case 
can  have  no  bearing  on  the  case  here.” 

Other  cases  in  other  States  and  the  doings  of 
Congress  are  ably  and  lucidly  discussed  through- 
out the  opinion,  and  want  of  space  alone  pre- 
vents fuller  extracts  from  the  Judge’s  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.  Referring  to  the  hardship 
of  the  act  and  comparing  it  with  the  severe 
measures  of  the  past  he  says : 

“ Now,  the  act  of  1866,  if  tested  by  the  act  of 
1792,  and  the  revised  Code  of  1819,  or  by  the 
rebel  ordinance  of  1861,  is  certainly  not  more 
severe  than  they  were  on  the  unfortunate  delin- 
quent in  political  differences  who  happened  to 
be  under  the  ban  of  power.  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  me  to  exhibit  a retrograde  in  humanity.  Tried 
by  the  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  they  do  to  us, 
it  is  not  worse  than  others:  but  tried  by  that 
higher  rule,  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  to  us,  it  certainly  comes  short ; but  as 
the  comparison  shows  progress  in  moderation, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Charity  will  yet  do  its 
perfect  work,  nor  wait  unduly.  And  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  from  the  signs  of  the  times  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age  will  require  less  time  to 
melt  the  hearts  and  restore  the  sympathies  of 
the  sons  than  it  took  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the 
sires  from  1776  to  1849.  Having  given  to  this 
subject  the  consideration  due  it,  and  knowing 
that  it  enlists  the  sympathies  of  more  than  it 
concerns,  I have  been  yet  unable  to  find  cause 
to  reverse  the  ruling  in  the  case  of  Messrs. 
Hunter,  Price,  and  others.  The  motion  of  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  must,  therefore,  be  overruled.” 

The  motion  of  Quarrier  was  overruled  by 
Judges  Berkshire  and  Maxwell.  The  motion  of 
Fitzhugh  was  unanimously  overruled  at  a for- 
mer term.  The  controversies  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  several  acts  of  the  Legislature 
passed  during  the  war,  imposing  disabilities 
upon  those  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  were  sharp 
and  of  deep  interest  to  a large  part  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  The  formation  of  the  new  State 
had  been  especially  distasteful  to  those  of  its 


people  in  sympathy  with  the  Confederacy,  many 
losing  no  occasion  to  manifest  their  hostility. 
Hence  the  Legislature  pending  the  war,  in 
which  not  only  the  integrity  of  the  Union  but 
the  existence  of  the  new  State  was  involved, 
passed  numerous  laws  with  intent  to  guard  the 
State  against  danger  from  its  foes.  One  de- 
clared the  offices  vacant  of  those  who  adhered 
to  the  rebellion ; another  denounced  confiscation 
against  citizens  who  should  join  the  enemy;  an- 
other required  all  officers  to  attest  their  loyalty 
by  taking  the  test  oath  before  induction  into 
office ; another  required  suitors  to  do  the  same 
before  using  the  courts  to  enforce  their  claims ; 
another  required  voters  to  do  likewise  before 
voting,  if  challenged;  and  the  act  of  February 
14,  1866,  required  attorneys  to  take  a like  oath 
before  being  admitted  to  practise  in  the  courts 
of  the  new  State.  These  acts  were  constantly 
before  the  court  and  in  the  main  their  constitu- 
tionality upheld,  the  court  holding  that  the 
right  of  a State  in  time  of  war  to  exclude  its 
enemies  from  holding  its  offices  and  wielding 
its  powers  against  it ; or  to  exclude  them  from 
voting  at  its  elections;  or  from  suing  in  its 
courts;  or  from  practising  as  attorneys  and 
counsellors  in  its  courts,  is  but  the  right  of  self- 
preservation  : that  of  the  wisdom  and  expediency 
of  these  measures  the  legislature  alone  was  au- 
thorized to  decide ; and  the  judiciary  could  but 
inquire  of  their  validity,  and  declare  them  void 
if  beyond  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  pass 
them. 

“ That  the  State  and  national  governments  are 
widely  different  in  their  natures.  The  former, 
like  the  British  parliament,  has  all  power  not 
prohibited  to  it  in  the  constitution;  the  latter 
no  power  not  gfranted  to  it  in  the  constitution.” 

The  act  of  1863,  prescribing  the  officers’  test 
oath,  was  held  valid  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Stratton’s  case;  the  acts  of  1862, 
1865,  and  1866  prescribing  the  suitors’  test  oath 
were  held  valid  in  the  case  of  Nadenbousch  vs. 
Sharer.  In  a case  by  the  Attorney-General  to 
enforce  the  act  denouncing  confiscation  against 
citizens  who  should  join  the  enemy,  the  act  was 
sustained,  but  the  proceedings  reversed  for  want 
of  conformity  to  the  act.  The  act  prescribing 
the  voters’  test  oath,  if  challenged,  was  sustained 
in  the  case  of  Randolph  vs.  Good.  And  no  ap- 
peal or  writ  of  error  was  ever  taken,  or  at- 
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tempted,  in  either  case,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  act  requiring  attorneys 
to  take  a like  oath  before  admission  to  practise 
in  the  courts  was  also  held  valid  in  the  case  of 
Hunter,  Miller,  Summers,  and  Price,  after  being 
twice  argued,  and  more  elaborately  and  ably 
discussed  than,  perhaps,  any  other  case  in  the 
State.  The  two  former  had  been  members  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  and  the  latter  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Richmond  government, 
and  Summers,  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army.  At  the  request  of  Governor  Price,  who 
desired  to  apply  for  an  appeal.  Judge  Brown,  as 
the  President  of  the  court,  appended  his  certifi- 
cate to  the  record  of  the  case,  certifying  that 
the  validity  of  the  said  act  was  drawn  in  ques- 
tion, as  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  and  that  the  decision  of  the 
State  Court  was  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the 
act.  And  the  case  was  presented  to  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
a writ  of  error;  which  was  refused.  While 
Judge  Brown  never  favored  the  passage  of  these 
restrictive  laws,  but  did  favor  their  repeal,  yet 
he  was  too  strong  in  his  convictions  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  State  and  too  much  of  a State- 
rights  man  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  State  to 
enact  them,  and  that  they  were  binding  on  the 
courts  and  people  alike  until  repealed  by  the 
Legislature.  Nor  was  the  Legislature  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  civil  officers  of  the  State  and  many 
peaceful  citizens,  non-combatants,  were  cap- 
tured and  taken  from  their  homes  to  Richmond 
and  immured  in  Libby  prison  because  they  were 
such  officers  or  adhered  to  the  Union  and  the 
new  State,  and  were  there  kept,  to  suffer  and 
languish,  till  discharged  on  taking  the  oath  to 
the  Confederate  States,  and  the  Richmond  gov- 
ernment, and  some  died  there  in  prison.  The 
Legislature  by  special  acts  relieved  many  attor- 
neys asking  it;  several  of  whose  petitions  Judge 
Brown  signed  and  assisted,  and  he  even  drew  a 
general  bill  to  relieve  all  from  the  pressure  of 
the  act,  and  urged  it  upon  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  but  it  was  thought  by  them  safer  to 
hasten  slowly.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  the  case  of  Randolph  vs.  Good,  Judge 
Brown  said : “ It  (the  act)  was  a war  measure, 
and  one  of  many  of  a kindred  nature  which  the 
war  and  the  times  originated,  and  alone  justi- 
fied, and  which  it  was  hoped  would  disappear 


with  the  occasion  that  led  to  their  enactment.” 
At  the  next  session,  on  February  7,  1870,  the 
Legislature  repealed  the  act  entirely  as  to  all 
attorneys — after  declaring  it  a remedial  meas- 
ure, and  its  continuance  of  doubtful  utility.  A 
sketch  of  Judge  Brown  in  “ Prominent  Men  of 
West  Virginia”  gives  this  resume  of  his  career 
since  the  period  included  in  the  foregoing : 

“ After  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  a Su- 
preme Judge,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Charleston.  He  was  again  twice 
renominated  by  his  party  for  the  office  of  Su- 
preme Judge,  and  was  defeated  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  ticket.  In  1882,  he  was  nominated 
and  elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  West  Virginia  from  Kanawha  County,  and 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party  in  that 
assembly.  Judge  Brown  was  twice  his  party’s 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Third  West  Vir- 
ginia District,  first  in  1883,  at  a special  election 
to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
of  John  E.  Kenna,  and  again  in  1886.  He  was 
both  times  defeated,  but  reduced  the  opposing 
majority  from  several  thousand  to  a nominal 
figure.  Judge  Brown  is  a man  of  marked  abil- 
ity. He  is  fluent  in  speech,  logical  in  thought, 
pleasant  in  manner.  In  matters  of  religion  he 
favors  the  largest  liberty  of  conscience.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  a Ruling  Elder.” 

His  advocacy  of  Charleston  as  the  Capital  of 
the  State  antedates  any  of  the  many  efforts  put 
forth  by  friends  of  that  selection,  and  was  made 
by  him  in  the  first  Wheeling  Convention  in  1862. 
He  has  ever  since  persistently  and  continuously, 
by  private  request  and  public  speech,  ever  kept 
the  subject  alive  till  finally  settled  by  the  vote 
of  the  people  in  1877  in  favor  of  Charleston,  and 
deserves  a due  share  of  the  honors  its  fruition 
has  won  for  the  friends  and  workers  in  such  a 
well-fought  cause.  In  1881  he  was  a delegate 
from  the  West  Virginia  State  Convention  to 
the  International  Sunday-school  Convention  at 
Toronto,  Can. ; in  1883  a commissioner  from  the 
Presbytery  of  West  Virginia  to  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  at  Saratoga;  in  May,  1888,  a 
delegate  from  the  West  Virginia  State  Bar  As- 
sociation to  the  National  Convention  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  which  formed  the  National  Bar 
Association,  and  was  chairman  of  his  State  dele- 
gation: in  July,  1888,  he  attended  the  National 
Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  in  1891  he  was 
delegate  to  the  National  Mining  Congress  held 
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at  Denver,  Col. , and  a member  of  its  Executive 
Committee ; and  though  advanced  in  years  and 
retired  from  public  life,  he  has  lost  none  of  his 
interest  in  matters  affecting  the  public  weal. 
Judge  Brown  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  was  Louisa  M. 
Beuhring,  daughter  of  Hon.  Frederick  G.  L. 
Beuhring  of  Cabell  County.  She  was  born  May 
27,  1825,  died  October  5,  1872.  Their  children 
were:  Virginia,  born  September  23,  1847;  James 
F.,  March  7,  1852;  Lucy,  April  16,  1855;  Emma 
M.,  April  6,  1861;  Benjamin  B.,  December  7, 
1863;  EleanoraD.,  August  30,  1868.  His  second 
wife  was  Sally  S.,  daughter  of  William  D. 
Shrewsbury,  Esq.  In  1885  he  retired  from  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  and  has  since 
devoted  his  ‘'eisure  to  travel  and  to  literary  pur- 
suits, to  the  latter  of  which  he  has  ever  been  in- 
clined e'<''en  during  the  busy  and  exciting  times 
of  his  long  and  active  life.  Judge  Brown  is  so 
well  known  that  a reference  to  his  personality  is 
not  required  in  West  Virginia,  but  it  is  pertinent 
to  say  that,  though  early  an  invalid,  yet  by  tem- 
perance in  all  things  he  is  now,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  in  excellent  health  and  his  tall  form 
is  still  as  straight  as  an  Indian’s.  He  is,  as  in 
the  past,  a man  of  broad  and  liberal  views,  ris- 
ing above  the  prejudice  of  the  hour,  ever  emi- 
nently just,  firm  of  purpose,  resolute  in  pursuit 
of  the  right  as  he  sees  it,  and  earnest  and  un- 
flinching in  the  maintenance  of  it.  Yet  withal 
he  is  keenly  alive  to  that  which  is  sympathetic, 
moral,  and  magnanimous.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  fearless,  patriotic  and 
accomplished  men  in  the  annals  of  the  Virginias. 


GEORGE  W.  ATKINSON. 

HON.  GEORGE  WESLEY  ATKINSON, 
LL.D.,  of  Wheeling,  a distinguished  lawyer, 
legislator,  editor,  and  author,  was  born  in  Ka- 
nawha County,  Va.,  June  29,  1845.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  county,  and  after  a thorough  prepara- 
tion he  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
taking  the  classical  course,  and  receiving  the 
degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.A.  from  his  Ahna  Mater. 
He  subsequently  took  a post-graduate  course  at 
Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio,  which  in- 


stitution conferred  upon  him  the  degrees  of 
Ph.B.  and  Ph.D.  pro  merito.  For  two  years  he 
taught  school  and  studied  law  in  Kanawha 
County.  He  next  attended  a course  of  law  lec- 
tures at  Columbian  University  and  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a period  of 
one  year  at  each  institution,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  LL.  B.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1875,  and  has  since  practised  in 
Wheeling.  In  1876,  he  received  the  deo-ree  of 
M.A.  pro  merito,  from  Indiana  Asbury  Univer- 
sit3^  His  reputation  as  a lawyer  is  high,  and  he 
has  a large  and  lucrative  practice.  His  business 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
of  West  Virginia  is  very  extensive.  In  1890, 
U.  S.  Grant  University,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
and  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  each 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  LL.D.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  works,  entitled,  “ The  His- 
tory of  Kanawha,”  “After  the  Moonshiners,” 
“ Revenue  Digest,”  “ The  West  Virginia  Pulpit,” 
“ Don’t,”  and  is  one  of  the  authors  of  “ Prominent 
Men  of  West  Virginia,”  a book  of  over  one 
thousand  pages  and  a valuable  work  of  refer- 
ence, which  has  had  an  extensive  sale.  A 
sixty-one-page  pamphlet,  entitled  “ A.  B.  C.  of 
the  Tariff,”  reached  a circulation  of  over  two 
million  copies,  and  caused  considerable  discus- 
sion pro  and  con.  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 
As  a scholar,  his  knowledge  is  wide  and  varied, 
and  his  ideas  are  broad-gauged  and  progressive. 
As  a poet,  also,  he  possesses  considerable  dis- 
tinction, and  he  is  the  author  of  many  beautiful 
productions.  His  “ Maid  of  the  Cumberland,” 
a quite  lengthy  poem,  has  been  pronounced  by 
eminent  critics  a composition  of  great  merit. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  William  E. 
Stevenson,  Collector  of  Tolls  of  the  Kanawha 
River  Board,  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
which  office  he  held  for  the  full  term  of  two 
years ; was  Postmaster  at  Charleston,  Kanawha 
County,  from  March,  1871,  to  Januar3%  1877:  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  Deputy  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue;  was  appointed  Internal 
Revenue  Agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
June  I,  1877,  and  resigned  September  i,  1877, 
to  accept  the  position  of  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Wheeling  Evening  Standard,  which  he  resigned 
July  I,  1878,  and  was  re-appointed  Revenue 
Agent;  resigned  May  i,  1881,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Marshal  for  the  District 
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of  West  Virginia,  and  served  the  full  term  of 
four  years.  In  1876  Mr.  Atkinson  was  one  of 
the  three  candidates  from  Kanawha  County  for 
a seat  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  but  along 
with  all  the  other  candidates  of  his  party,  that 
year,  was  defeated.  He  was  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  State  Executive  Commit- 
tee in  1876,  and  was  Chairman  of  said  Commit- 
tee four  years,  from  1880  to  1884,  and  Secretary 
for  six  years,  which  position  he  now  holds; 
was  Chairman  of  Kanawha  County  Republican 
Executive  Committee  eight  years ; Chairman  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  Executive 
Committee  ten  years,  and  Chairman  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  Executive  Committee 
four  years.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  West  Virginia  Club 
League  four  years,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1888 
was  State  Organizer  of  Clubs.  He  was  for  two 
years  a member  of  the  National  Republican  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  His  experience  in  politics 
is  extensive  and  varied,  and  his  reputation  as  an 
organizer  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  West 
Virginia.  In  November,  1888,  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
elected  as  a Republican,  from  the  First  District 
of  West  Virginia,  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress. 
The  certificate  of  election  was  given  by  the 
Governor  to  his  competitor.  He  contested  this 
action  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and,  early  in  the  first  session,  was  seated  upon 
the  merits  of  his  case.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
years,  he  voluntarily  retired  from  active  polit- 
ical life,  in  order  to  entirely  devote  himself  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Atkinson 
declined  the  almost  unanimous  nomination  for 
Governor  of  his  State,  by  the  Republican  party, 
in  1892.  For  nine  years  he  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors and  proprietors  of  the  West  Virginia  Jour- 
nal, a weekly  newspaper  published  at  Charles- 
ton, the  capital  of  the  State.  Mr.  Atkinson  is 
a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  twice  a Lay  Delegate  to  the  General 
Conference  of  that  denomination  in  1876  and 
1888;  is  a Free  Mason  of  high  rank,  having  re- 
ceived the  thirty-third  degree,  and  filled  all  of 
the  responsible  offices  in  subordinate  and  Grand 
Lodges,  including  Grand  Master  and  Grand 
Secretary,  which  latter  office  he  now  holds.  For 
the  past  eight  years  he  has  written  the  Reports 
on  Foreign  Correspondence  for  the  Grand  Lodge. 
This  report  covers  anywhere  from  one  hundred 


and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  printed  pages 
each  year.  To  accomplish  this  work  success- 
fully requires  a vast  amount  of  Masonic  knowl- 
edge and  unusual  familiarity  with  its  teachings. 
In  college  he  was  a member  of  the  Delta  Tau 
Delta  Society.  He  has  delivered  addresses  in 
all  parts  of  the  State  on  Sunday-school  and 
Temperance  work,  and  has  likewise  delivered 
popular  lectures  on  literary  themes  at  many 
towns  and  cities  in  and  out  of  West  Virginia. 
For  years,  his  services  have  been  in  demand  for 
annual  addresses  at  College  and  University 
Commencements,  not  only  in  his  own  State,  but 
in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  as  well.  Doubtless 
no  man  is  better  known  and  has  a stronger  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia than  he  possesses.  In  personal  appear- 
ance, he  is  six  feet  tall  and  weighs  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  His  physical  en- 
durance is  surprising,  and  although  in  his  forty- 
ninth  year  he  declares  that  he  has  never  known 
what  it  is  to  be  fatigued.  On  December  8,  1868, 
he  married  Miss  Ellen  Eagan,  by  whom  he  has 
five  children.  His  father.  Col.  James  Atkinson, 
a prominent  business  man  of  the  great  Kanawha 
Valley,  died  in  1866:  his  mother,  a kindly,  gen- 
tle-spirited old  lady,  is  still  living  and  resides 
in  Charleston,  Kanawha'County. 


HENRY  G.  DAVIS. 

HON.  HENRY  G.  DAVIS,  a distinguished 
citizen,  ex-United  States  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  well  and  widely  known  as  the 
leading  spirit  in  many  great  enterprises  in  that 
State,  is  a native  of  Maryland.  As  is  the  case 
with  all  who  have  achieved  merited  renown, 
blending  with  their  endeavors  strength  of  pur- 
pose and  abilities  equal  to  the  obstacles  encoun- 
tered, so  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch  here 
presented.  His  strongly  marked  career  but 
contributed  to  his  destiny,  and  necessity  has 
moulded  the  man.  Born  November  16,  1823, 
in  Howard  County,  Md.,  he  was  the  second  son 
among  five  children.  To  recount  the  actual 
work  performed  and  many  offices  held  and 
honored  by  Mr.  Davis,  prior  to  inditing  an  ac- 
count in  detail  of  his  life  achievements,  carries 
in  itself  a concentrated  biographical  history. 
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Receiving  but  a country-school  education,  and 
performing  farm  duties  up  to  a year  of  the  time 
he  became  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
where  he  continued  during  the  fourteen  suc- 
ceeding years.  His  connection  with  this  com- 
pany once  severed,  coal  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  shipping  lumber,  and  banking  at  Piedmont, 
W.  Va.,  next  engaged  his  attention.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Piedmont  Savings  Bank,  now  the 
Davis  National  Bank  of  Piedmont,  his  talent  for 
financiering  gained  him  especial  prominence, 
and  not  a few  foresaw  his  brightening  future. 
But  political  honors  were  soon  to  be  showered 
upon  him,  and  in  1865  he  was  elected  as  a Union 
Democrat  to  the  lower  House  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature.  Later,  in  1867,  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  besides  being  chosen  a dele- 
gate to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of 
that  year,  and,  until  a very  recent  date,  has  been 
a member  of  all  the  Conventions  of  his  party  that 
have  since  met  to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  His  State  Senatorship  expiring,  Mr. 
Davis  was,  without  hesitation,  re-elected.  Dur- 
ing this  second  term,  he  became  the  Democratic 
choice  to  succeed  Republican  Senator  W.  T. 
Willey  in  the  United  States  Senate.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  1871,  he  took  his  seat,  as  the  first  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term,  in  1877,  was  re-elected.  He 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee that  was  created  by  the  Forty-fifth  Congress 
to  examine  the  accounts  and  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  investigate  the  finance  re- 
ports. He  was  also  made  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Agri- 
culture, as  well  as  a member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation  Routes  to  the  Sea- 
board, and  his  efficient  services  were  noted  and 
repeatedly  commented  upon.  In  the  Congress 
of  1879,  when  the  Democrats  were  in  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate,  he  was  chosen  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  a position  of 
great  responsibility,  and  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Examination  of 
the  Treasury  Accounts,  and  continued  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
He  was  also  assigned  the  duty  of  examining 
and  auditing  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Senate.  On  the  expiration  of  the  second  United 
States  Senatorial  term,  he  declined  in  a charac- 


teristic letter,  dated  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  No- 
vember I,  1882,  a renomination.  Among  other 
cogent  reasons  for  non-acceptance  of  the  prof- 
fered honor,  he  says : 

“ Business  is  more  agreeable  to  me.  ...  In 
connection  with  some  friends  who  are  capitaxis^s, 
living  both  in  and  out  of  the  State,  I am  con- 
structing a railroad  . . . through  an  undeveloped 
region,  rich  in  mineral,  timber,  and  agricultural 
wealth,  and  intended  when  completed,  to  connect 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroads.  I thank  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  especially  my  friends,  for  the  political  hon- 
ors that  have  been  conferred  upon  me.” 

In  August,  1889,  Mr.  Davis  was  selected  by 
President  Harrison  as  one  of  the  Delegates  to 
the  Congress  of  American  Nations,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  1890  he  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  Inter-Continental  Railway  Commission,  a 
position  he  still  holds.  These  offices  close  the 
long  list  of  ably  performed  duties  imposed  by  a 
confiding  Government  and  people.  Ex-Senator 
Davis  inherited  from  both  branches  of  an  ancient 
and  sturdy  family  tree  those  rugged  and  sterling 
characteristics  that  invariably  underlie  all  suc- 
cessful effort.  His  father,  Caleb  Davis,  of  Welsh 
descent,  was  the  personification  of  perseverance 
and  force,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  traits  that  dis- 
tinguished his  mother’s  foresight,  patience,  and 
thrift,  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  give 
direction  and  point  to  her  son’s  character.  Mr. 
Davis’  father,  on  retiring  from  business  in  Balti- 
more, where  he  had  been  successful  in  mercan- 
tile life,  removed  to  Howard  County,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  thereafter  farming  occupied 
his  attention.  His  farm,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Patapsco,  not  proving  remunerative,  however, 
his  next  venture  involved  a series  of  contracts 
for  railroad  work,  together  with  the  building  of 
Woodstock  Village,  within  easy  distance  of  Bal- 
timore. At  this  small  town  the  subject  of  our 
biography  was  born,  and  in  his  youth  his  father 
died,  leaving  the  family  with  slender  means,  ow- 
ing to  reverses  of  fortune  in  his  later  years.  The 
widow,  with  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  were 
brought  faee  to  face  with  the  battle  of  life. 
Then  for  the  first  time,  did  the  strong  traits  in 
the  character  of  Henry  G.  Davis  reveal  them- 
selves. The  precepts  of  a firm  but  kindly  mother 
were  through  and  in  him  practically  applied, 
as  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  welfare  and  par- 
tial sustenance  of  the  family  proved.  The 
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maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Davis  was  Louisa  Brown, 
whose  sister  was  the  mother  of  Hon.  A.  P.  Gor- 
man, United  States  Senator  from  Maryland. 
With  the  meagre  education  he  had  received  and 
scantier  time  now  than  ever  for  mental  develop- 
ment, Henry  little  dreamed  of  his  greater  future. 
’Twas  an  auspicious  morning,  however,  when 
ex-Govemor  Howard  called  upon  Mrs.  Davis 
with  the  request  that  her  son  Henry  be  allowed 
“ to  come”  with  him.  He  needed  a “ good  boy” 
on  his  estate,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  requisite 
qualities  resided  in  her  son.  This  arrangement 
was  completed  and  finally  Mr.  Davis  became 
superintendent  of  farming  operations  on  the 
ex-Govemor’s  “ Waverly  Plantation.”  He  re- 
mained here  for  the  next  few  years,  working  with 
a will  and  a determination  to  please  his  em- 
ployer. The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had 
gradually  extended  into  Western  Maryland,  and 
now  rested  at  Cumberland.  The  road  superin- 
tendent was  Dr.  Woodside.  He  had  known  the 
Davis  family,  but  his  attention  in  particular  was 
attracted  to  Henry,  and  he  appointed  him  brake- 
man  on  one  of  the  new  freight  trains  traversing 
the  road  to  Cumberland.  Mr.  Davis  recalls  this 
incident  with  pleasure  whenever  requested  to 
relate,  as  he  not  infrequently  does,  “ every  phase 
of  the  history  of  railroading  in  this  country” 
from  the  year  1842.  At  this  period  no  tele- 
graphs existed,  no  trains  were  run  during  the 
night,  and,  once  started  for  a given  destination, 
no  means  of  communication  with  train  or  con- 
ductor could  possibly  be  interposed.  The  pro- 
motion of  young  Davis  from  brakeman  to  con- 
ductor of  a freight  train,  and  later  to  the  still 
more  responsible  position,  tendered  by  Mr. 
Swann,  President  of  the  road,  of  passenger  con- 
ductor, only  served  to  stimulate  abilities  des- 
tined to  control  systems  of  mining  and  banking, 
and  to  meet  the  more  responsible  and  arduous 
tasks  assigned  in  the  work  of  legislatures. 
Though  at  times  diffident,  more  through  a sense 
of  unobtrusive  strength  than  otherwise,  Henry 
G.  Davis  was  ever  potent  and  ready  for  the  work 
at  hand.  As  a sequence,  new  responsibilities 
were  faced  with  reserved  but  indomitable  pluck. 
In  the  days  alluded  to,  accidents  on  railways 
were  frequent,  and  as  a result  he  was  ever 
watchful  and  conservative.  If  an  accident  oc- 
curred, he  was  the  first  to  the  front,  directing 
with  hand  and  word.  With  less  opportunities 
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in  youth  than  many  others,  he  excelled  them  in 
a crisis,  and  his  name  and  capabilities  were  well 
known  among  the  railroad  officials.  His  salary, 
even  as  brakeman  or  conductor,  though  small, 
served  for  the  purpose  of  self-sustenance,  per- 
mitted him  to  send  a regular  allowance  to  his 
mother,  and  enabled  him  to  make  small  savings 
until  he  had  accumulated  a sum  the  possession 
of  which  he  considered  justified  him  in  marry- 
ing. In  1853,  Miss  Kate  Bantz,  daughter  of 
Judge  Gideon  Bantz,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  became 
his  life  partner,  and  within  a ji-ear  of  his  mar- 
riage the  office  of  agent,  with  increased  salary, 
of  the  railroad  at  Piedmont,  was  assigned  him. 
This  position  stimulated  his  powers  for  the  di- 
rection of  affairs,  and  a series  of  undimmed 
successes  resulted.  He  had  now  attained  his 
thirty-first  year,  and  Piedmont  was  a rising  and 
important  centre,  the  very  pivot  of  the  road’s 
traffic,  the  entrance  to  the  great  Cumberland 
coal  region.  Gauging  the  advantages  with  un- 
erring foresight,  he  induced  his  brother,  William 
R.  Davis,  to  join  him  in  the  general  shipping  of 
coal  and  lumber.  Within  a year,  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Davis  became  a partner  with  his  brothers, 
and  in  1858  Henry  G.  resigned  his  railroad 
agency  to  take  up  more  actively  the  business  of 
the  Davis  Brothers,  of  which  firm  he  was  the 
senior  member.  The  establishment  of  the  Pied- 
mont Savings  Bank  was  Mr.  Davis’  next  ad- 
vance. He  was  elected  President,  only  later  to 
fill  a similar  office  when  it  became  a National 
Bank.  From  comparatively  insignificant  begin- 
nings, the  Davis  Bros,  to-day  command  a capi- 
tal of  millions.  A conservative  tenacity  in  ad- 
hering to  old-time  business  methods,  together 
with  a perfect  unanimity  of  feeling,  cemented 
the  brothers’  relations  in  all  financial  and  mer- 
cantile matters,  so  that  prosperous  issues,  once 
grasped,  were  certain  of  retention.  Prior  to  his 
business  achievements,  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis 
devoted  but  little  attention  to  politics.  His 
earlier  tendencies,  however,  inclined  him  to 
Whig  principles,  and  his  first  vote  was  cast  in 
favor  of  Henry  Clay.  As  Gen.  Sam  Houston 
and  Henry  Clay  not  infrequently  travelled  to 
Cumberland,  Mr.  Davis,  in  time,  became  ac- 
quainted with  these  gentlemen  and  with  other 
prominent  members  of  Congress.  In  1861,  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  embarrassed  all  busi- 
ness along  the  border.  It  hindered  Piedmont 
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traffic,  and  yet  opened  up  fresh  avenues  of  trade, 
of  which  the  Davis  brothers  availed  themselves. 
What  were  hindrances  to  them  in  one  direction, 
were  advantages  in  another.  What  they  lost 
here,  they  regained  and  added  to  there.  Re- 
maining loyal  to  the  Union,  estrangements  were 
begotten  and  difficulties  encountered,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  war  their  prevision  regarding  the 
right  course  was  amply  rewarded.  At  Wash- 
ington, friendly  relations  had  been  established 
with  the  Government.  Supplies  were  furnished 
to  the  army  by  Mr.  Davis  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. A friendship  with  General  B.  F.  Kelley, 
who  commanded  detachments  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Mr.  Davis’  interests,  sprang  up  and 
continued  until  his  death  which  recently  oc- 
curred. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  close  of 
the  war  that  the  greater  opportunities  were  pres- 
ent which  enabled  the  Davis  brothers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their  surround- 
ings and  of  their  business  interests.  The  Gov- 
ernment, having  exacted  severe  service  from 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  during  the 
Rebellion,  the  close  of  the  war  found  the  com- 
pany’s road  in  sad  need  of  repairs.  Confidence 
was  at  once  reposed  in  Henry  G.  Davis,  and  his 
old  employers  discovered  in  him  the  means  of 
ready  aid.  Owning  a tract  of  forest  land  along 
the  Alleghenies,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
railway,  where  bridge  timber  and  cross-ties 
might  be  cut  in  abundance  and  repairs  quickly 
and  efficiently  made,  he  with  little  delay  had 
portable  saw-mills  erected.  The  necessary  ap- 
pliances obtained,  the  work  of  reconstruction 
was  soon  begun  and  satisfactorily  continued  to 
a close.  In  the  few  years  that  followed,  the 
business  and  profits  of  the  Davis  firm  widened 
and  accumulated,  both  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  and 
Deer  Park,  Md.  The  development  of  this  latter 
delightful  spot  is  entirely  due  to  the  taste  and 
efforts  of  Mr.  Davis.  From  wild,  unbroken 
glades,  with  roaming  herds  of  deer,  has  sprung 
up  the  summer  residence  of  its  founder.  A spa- 
cious hotel,  the  art  of  the  landscape  gardener 
mingling  with  the  natural  beauties  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  several  charming  homes, 
now  fascinate  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  The  whole 
vicinity,  within  a decade,  was  cleared,  and  fer- 
tile fields  with  pure  water  adorn  and  render 
Deer  Park,  a health  resort  of  the  first  choice  and 
magnitude.  From  one  business  success  to  an- 


other, from  one  fruitful  field  of  thought  and 
planning,  each  venture  pursued  the  latest  enter- 
prise, till  the  talents  and  attainments  of  Henry 
G.  Davis  seemed  to  have  no  bound.  Under  his 
touch  the  resources  of  West  Virginia  grew  with 
rapidity,  until  finally  the  whirl  of  politics  in- 
vested his  personality,  and  from  State  pride  he 
was  induced  to  test  those  elements  of  general- 
ship that  marked  the  victories  of  other  depart- 
ments. The  citizens  of  Plampshire  County, where 
he  resided  in  1865,  pressed  him  to  become  a 
Conservative  Union  candidate  for  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature.  He  entered  the  Lower  House 
in  1866,  and  quicTcly  dispelled  any  doubt  that 
might  have  existed  regarding  his  politic  acu- 
men. His  hitherto  unmeasured  grasp  of  details 
proved  of  immense  importance  throughout  the 
deliberations  of  that  body.  On  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  he  was  placed  second  by  its  Chair- 
man, “Uncle  Nathan  Goff,’’  whose  nephew  and 
self  served  with  Mr.  Davis  in  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature.  The  State  of  West  Virginia  was 
very  young  when  he  was  called  upon  to  qualify 
in  her  service.  She  is  now  not  old,  yet  much 
of  her  prowess  is  due  to  his  handiwork.  After 
a short  service  in  the  Lower  House,  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate.  His  second  Sena- 
torial contest  became  memorable  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  fixed  his  leadership  over  the  West 
Virginia  Conservative  element.  W.  H.  H.  Flick, 
a prominent  Republican,  who  was  afterward 
United  States  District  Attorney,  was  nominated 
against  him.  This  latter  gentleman  was  and 
had  been  the  liberal  representative  of  the  Union 
party,  and  his  defeat  proportionately  raised  Mr. 
Davis  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  This 
spirited  contest  resulted  in  the  absolute  success 
of  the  Conservative  party  throughout  the  vicin- 
ity and  to  Mr.  Davis  was  attributed  the  bulk  of 
the  honors  achieved.  So  strongly  did  he  im- 
press his  constituents  that,  at  this  early  date, 
he  was  frequently  referred  to  as  a future  United 
States  Senator.  At  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1870,  he  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  a department 
eminently  suited  to  him.  The  term  ofWaitman 
T.  Willey,  United  States  Senator  from  the  State, 
expired  in  the  following  March  and  the  duty 
devolved  upon  the  Legislature  of  electing  his 
successor.  Mr.  Davis  was  chosen  almost  unani- 
mously notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  as 
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rival  candidates  such  strong  men  as  Hon.  Daniel 
Lamb  and  Colonel  B.  H.  Smith.  At  the  close 
of  the  term  he  was  re-elected,  the  termination 
of  his  services  occurring  in  March,  1883.  His 
service  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  his 
State  equipped  him  for  the  higher  office.  Op- 
posed in  his  own  State  to  the  radical  element,  he 
tenaciously  held  in  the  debates  and  work  in  the 
Senate  to  those  liberal-conservative  views  that 
gave  the  infant  State  of  West  Virginia  its  life 
and  promoted  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
Union.  When  the  Bourbon  Democratic  element 
opposed  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  more  independent  voters  recognized  the 
force  of  his  liberal  and  advancing  doctrines. 
Prejudices  with  Mr.  Davis  had  no  weight,  and 
from  this  standpoint  he  carried  victory  with 
every  assault.  His  honesty  of  purpose  and  gen- 
eral integrity  attracted  to  his  side  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  so  that,  in  his  second  elec- 
tion, he  received  the  unusual  compliment  of 
having  been  returned  to  the  Senate  by  the  votes 
of  both  parties.  On  succeeding  Senator  Willey, 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Chamber  with  the  minority  party.  The  duties 
assigned  him  were  performed  with  force,  though 
modestly  accepted.  Soon  he  became  better 
known  by  his  acts  than  speeches,  and  details  of 
a trying  nature  were  allotted  him.  In  every  in- 
stance he  was  ready.  Though  a new  member 
of  the  Senate  and  belonging  to  the  minority 
party,  he  was  soon  placed  upon  the  leading  com- 
mittees. Early  in  his  service  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Routes  to 
the  Seaboard,  with  the  duties  and  inquiries  at- 
taching to  which  he  was  quite  familiar.  The 
efficiency  of  the  service  rendered  by  this  Com- 
mittee was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  care- 
ful investigations  made  by  Mr.  Davis,  as  the 
files  of  the  Senate  Reports  attest.  Conflicting 
interests  involving  transportation  were  fre- 
quently weighed,  balanced,  and  Anally  satisfied. 
Although  a thousand  and  one  schemes  were  from 
time  to  time  demanding  recognition  from  the 
Committee,  no  applicant  went  unheeded.  By 
such  observing  men  as  Windom,  Bayard,  Thur- 
man, Conkling,  and  Sherman  and  a host  of  prom- 
inent men  attracted  to  them.  Senator  Davis 
was  in  constant  demand,  and  appeal  after  appeal 
was  submitted  for  his  approbation.  While 
others  may  have  theorized,  his  practical  experi- 


ence stood  the  test  and  became  invaluable  in 
assigning  him  his  true  place.  His  own  State 
was  about  the  first  to  profit  by  the  conclusions 
of  this  Committee, in  the  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  for  the  improvement  of  water  ways  in 
West  Virginia.  One  of  the  best  results  achieved 
was  the  aid  given  to  the  Great  Kanawha. 
Neither  nature  nor  his  early  training  contributed 
to  create  in  Mr.  Davis  the  gift  of  oratory,  but 
both  empowered  him  with  the  magnificent  traits 
already  referred  to.  While  not  classed  among 
the  prominent  speakers  of  the  Senate,  he  was 
known  as  a working  member  and  his  acts  were 
prolific.  Yet  his  speech  of  the  3d  of  May,  1881, 
analyzing  the  question  of  indebtedness  between 
the  two  Virginias,  made  a vivid  impression 
upon  his  hearers,  as  did  his  trenchant  attacks 
upon  the  faulty  system  of  bookkeeping  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  In  this  he  charged  that 
certain  alterations,  to  the  extent  that  they  did 
not  faithfully  represent  the  public  accounts, 
were  discernible  in  the  books  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  in  particular,  that  after  they  had  been 
for  some  years  balanced,  changes  were  traceable 
in  the  total  of  the  Public  Debt.  His  forcible 
accusations  (proving  a thorough  mastery  of  the 
subject)  provoked  universal  comment.  While 
making  no  charges  against  the  Treasury  officials, 
he  was  the  means  of  creating  a Special  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  matter.  Of  this  he 
was  made  Chairman,  and  the  Committee’s  find- 
ing not  alone  sustained  his  allegations,  but 
recommended  certain  methods  for  the  future 
conduct  of  the  Department,  some  of  which  ulti- 
mately became  law.  During  the  two  years  of 
his  service  that  his  party  was  in  control  of  the 
Senate,  he  presided  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  the  importance  of  the 
work  performed  has  long  since  become  histori- 
cal. On  the  Republicans  regaining  control  of 
the  Senate,  a special  committee  was  created, 
that  he  might  have  the  chairmanship.  This  was 
a conspicuous  instance  of  the  regard  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  associates  in  both  parties,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  each  re- 
curring duty  fully  justified  the  confidence. 
Apart  from  the  duties  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  attention  required  by  his  business  enter- 
prises, no  Democratic  National  Convention  from 
1868  until  a very  recent  period  has  lacked  the 
presence  and  aid  of  Henry  G.  Davis.  From 
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year  to  year,  his  political  associates  have  not 
failed  to  assign  him  special  offices  in  the  councils 
of  the  party.  In  the  campaign  of  1880,  he  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Of  this  Committee,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Augustus 
Schell,  Governor  Flower,  and  ex-Senator  McDon- 
ald were  members.  Aside  from  his  public  ser- 
vices in  the  Legislature  and  in  Congress,  West 
Virginians  owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
splendid  effort  in  the  direction  of  the  State’s 
development.  His  own  interests  in  the  mines, 
soil,  timber,  wealth,  and  general  business  of  the 
community  were  always  extensive,  and  he  felt 
a pride  in  adding  to  the  resources  of  the  State 
and  in  aiding  in  the  march  of  improvement. 
The  West  Virginia  Central  Railroad  was  mainly 
the  creation  of  Mr.  Davis.  The  names  of  those 
who  centred  their  judgment  in  his  foresight, 
by  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  this  road, 
speak  for  themselves.  Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins  is  Vice- 
President,  and  among  others  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Davis  at  the  inception  of  the 
undertaking,  were  ex-Secretary  Blaine,  ex-Sena- 
tor Bayard,  Senator  Gorman,  and  ex-Governor 
Whyte,  of  Maryland,  the  late  Hon.  Augustus 
Schell,  Senator  Windom,  and  Hon.  William  H. 
Barnum.  Mr.  Davis  is  President  of  the  road. 
Six  millions  of  capital  is  represented  in  stock, 
and  the  region  traversed  by  the  road  includes 
some  of  the  fairest  and  richest  lands  and  mines 
in  the  country.  When  the  debt  question  arose 
between  the  two  Virginias,  instead  of  adopting 
the  popular  advice.  Senator  Davis  took  a de- 
cided stand  in  favor  of  West  Virginia  assuming 
a fair  and  equitable  proportion  of  the  debt  of  the 
mother  State.  Upon  his  motion  in  the  Legis- 
lature commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  State,  with  a view  to  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  proportionate  indebtedness.  During  his 
legislative  work  he  was  the  means  of  securing 
the  creation  of  the  present  County  of  Mineral, 
W.  Va.,  and  has  aided  in  the  building  of  Keyser, 
the  seat  of  the  County.  His  only  sister  married  a 
Mr.  Buxton,  and  now  resides  at  Keyser,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Davis,  a brother  of  Senator  Davis. 
The  elder  brother,  John  B.  Davis,  deceased,  be- 
came a leading  banker  at  Richmond,  and  one  of 
the  prominent  men  of  his  community.  The 
three  brothers,  who,  more  than  thirty-five  years 


ago,  by  close  economy,  commenced  a small  busi- 
ness at  Piedmont,  have  by  their  combined  in- 
dustry not  alone  created  fortunes  for  them- 
selves, but  opened  the  highways  of  wealth  for 
others  to  come  after  them.  One  of  the  main 
keys  to  the  secret  of  Mr.  Davis’  success  may  be 
discovered  in  the  reply  he  gave  Mr.  Thomas 
Swann,  of  Maryland,  when  at  the  outset  of  his 
career  that  gentleman  asked  him  if  he  was 
“ equal  to  running  and  taking  charge  of  a pas- 
senger train.”  “ As  to  running  the  train,  I have 
no  apprehensions,  but  as  to  taking  care  of  the 
passengers  and  performing  the  other  duties  in- 
cident to  the  place  of  a conductor,!  cannot  speak, 
that  can  only  be  determined  by  trial.”  This 
reply  needs  no  comment.  He  has  ever  been 
watchful,  always  enterprising,  and,  even  as  we 
write,  his  interest  in  national  and  local  affairs 
continues  unabated.  Since  his  retirement  from 
the  Senate  he  has  devoted  much  time  and  means 
to  the  creation  of  industries  and  the  growth  of 
towns  along  the  line  of  the  West  Virginia  Road, 
which  has  long  since  been  extended  to  the  Cheat- 
Potomac  Divide,  and  taps  the  rich  Tygart’s 
Valley.  Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Harrison,  mar- 
ried Mr.  Davis’  eldest  daughter;  the  town  of 
Elkins  is  named  in  his  honor.  When  Grover 
Cleveland  was  nominated  in  1884,  the  name  of 
Henry  G.  Davis,  in  addition  to  that  of  Thomas 
G.  Hendricks,  was  mentioned  for  the  second 
highest  office.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that 
Mr.  Hendricks  would  decline  to  run,  and  when 
Mr.  Davis  was  approached  with  the  proposal 
he  urged  the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hendricks.  When  Hon.  Daniel  Manning’s  ill- 
ness forced  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Davis 
was  spoken  of  for  the  portfolio,  and  when  the 
Gubernatorial  contest  of  1888  set  in,by  universal 
consent  he  was  regarded  as  the  person  most 
likely  to  be  chosen  as  the  Democratic  candidate. 
His  letter,  however,  of  August  ist  of  that  year, 
addressed  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Taney,  of  the  Wheeling 
Register,  declining  election  to  the  Governor- 
ship, settled  the  question  decisively,  and  pointed 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Davis  did  not  desire  future 
political  honors.  In  closing  his  letter,  he  said, 
“ I hope  and  believe  that  the  Convention  will 
select  and  elect  a worthy,  sound,  and  progres- 
sive man,  identified  with  West  Virginia  and  it.s 
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development,  who  will  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  people  and  the  progress  of  the 
State.”  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization of  a permanent  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Development,  he  spoke  in  February, 
1888,  with  Mr.  Elkins,  at  Wheeling,  on  “The 
Resources  and  Development  of  West  Virginia.” 
Mainly  through  his  efforts  was  this  Board  es- 
tablished. To  its  magnificent  work  future  gen- 
erations can  point  with  pride.  Mrs.  Davis  is 
esteemed  as  a loving  wife,  a devoted  mother, 
and  a model  housekeeper.  She  is  of  a most 
kindly  nature,  agreeable  in  conversation,  and 
possesses  marked  simplicity  of  manners.  The 
Davis’  home  throughout  bears  the  impress  of 
her  genial  disposition.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  have 
five  children : Hallie,  married  to  Hon.  Stephen 
B.  Elkins,  who  was  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Harrison  and  for  whom  the 
town  of  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  is  named;  Kate,  the  sec- 
ond daughter,  married  Lieutenant  R.  M.  G. 
Brown,  of  the  United  States  Navy;  Grace,  the 
third  daughter,  and  two  sons,  Henry  and  John. 
Mr.  Davis’  brother,  Thomas  B.,  remains  a bache- 
lor, and  his  eldest  brother,  the  banker,  died  sev- 
eral years  ago.  In  1889  Mr.  Davis  accepted  the 
office  of  Delegate  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  International  American  Congress. 
In  closing  this  review,  it  needs  but  slight  men- 
tion to  remind  the  reader  that  ex-Senator  Davis, 
in  his  wide  social  and  political  intercourse,  was 
necessarily  thrown  into  the  society,  and  to  this 
hour  retains  the  friendship,  of  many  leading  men. 
His  delightful  summer  residence  at  Deer  Park, 
Md.,  is  ever  filled  with  a troop  of  friends,  and 
hospitality,  abundant  and  overflowing,  is  always 
accorded.  Among  his  guests  have  been  Presi- 
dents Grant,  Cleveland,  and  Harrison ; and  many 
others  associated  with  Federal  and  State  affairs ; 
among  them,  Sherman,  Blaine,  Thurman,  Bay- 
ard, Windom  and  McDonald.  Mrs.  Davis  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Harrison  were  warm  personal  friends. 


JAMES  F.  BROWN. 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BROWN,  prominent  as 
lawyer  and  citizen,  was  bom  March  7,  1852,  in 
Charleston,  Kanawha  County,  Va.  (now  West 
Virginia).  His  family  were  among  the  pioneers 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  About  the  beginning  of 


the  century  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Brown,  moved  from  Prince  William  County  to 
the  Ohio  Valley.  His  father.  Judge  J.  H.  Brown, 
was  born  in  the  County  of  Cabell,  Va.,  and  be- 
came distinguished  among  the  lawyers  of  his 
State  and  prominent  in  its  politics,  especially  in 
the  movements  which  led  to  the  division  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Virginia  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  State,  filling  many  offices  of 
honor  and  trust,  both  prior  to  and  after  the  sep- 
aration of  the  States.  His  mother,  Louisa  M. 
Brown,  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  F.  G.  L. 
Beuhring,  a woman  of  rare  culture  and  intellect 
and  of  lovely  disposition.  Young  Brown’s  boy- 
hood days  were  passed  amidst  the  excitements 
incident  to  the  marching  of  contending  armies 
back  and  forth  through  the  Kanawha  Valley 
during  the  Civil  War.  Schools,  then,  were  out 
of  the  question,  but  the  hardy  sports  of  the  boys 
of  those  days,  and  the  self-reliance  imposed  by 
the  times,  even  upon  the  boys,  were  no  mean 
preparation  for  the  later  straggles  in  college 
and  after-life.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
attended  the  Charlestop  Institute,  and  later  the 
University  of  West  Virginia,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  College  honors  in  1873.  He  after- 
ward studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1875.  Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
he  joined  his  father  in  a partnership  which 
continued  until  his  father’s  retirement  from 
practice.  In  1888  he  formed  a partnership  with 
Malcolm  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  the  Kanawha  bar,  and 
in  1892  E.  W.  Knight,  Esq.,  was  associated  with 
them  under  the  title  of  Brown,  Jackson  & 
Knight,  a firm  of  reputation  throughout  the 
State  for  the  strength  and  standing  of  its  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Brown,  inheriting  much  from  his 
parents,  supplemented  by  a thorough  mental 
training,  from  his  first  admission  to  the  bar  de- 
veloped the  elements  of  the  successful  lawyer, 
and  soon  became  widely  known,  his  practice 
extending  to  most  of  the  important  cases  of  his 
district,  both  in  the  State  and  Federal  Courts, 
including  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Although  inclined  to  the  exciting  con- 
tents of  politics,  Mr.  Brown  early  recognized  the 
exactions  of  his  profession  and  declined  polit- 
ical preferment  for  himself.  Nevertheless  he 
took  active  interest  in  the  cause  of  aspiring 
friends.  Always  a Democrat,  and  naturally  of 
determined  purpose  and  aggressive  in  any  cause 
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he  espoused,  he  was  an  active  participant  in  all 
except  one  of  the  State  Conventions  of  his  party 
held  since  1868,  as  well  as  in  the  contests  that 
followed.  In  1882,  during  his  absence,  he  was 
nominated  by  his  party  for  one  of  the  three 
members  to  be  sent  from  Kanawha  County  to 
the  Legislature.  His  father,  and  then  law-part- 
ner, was  about  the  same  time  nominated  for  the 
same  office  by  the  Republican  Convention.  Both 
were  put  to  their  mettle,  and  after  a spirited  can- 
vass, in  one  of  the  closest  cont?ests  ever  had  in 
the  county,  the  son  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes  cast,  and  the  father  the  next  highest, 
resulting  in  the  election  of  both  as  two  of  the 
three  members  to  which  the  county  was  en- 
titled. Mr.  Brown  took  a prominent  part  in 
shaping  the  legislation  of  the  session,  serving 
upon  the  “ Judiciary  Committee,”  the  “ Finance 
Committee,”  and  other  important  committees  of 
that  body.  He  took  part  in  the  contest  which 
resulted  in  the  first  election  of  the  Hon.  John  E. 
Kenna  to  the  United  States  Senate,  advocating 
the  election  of  the  late  Hon.  W.  A.  Quarrier 
for  that  position ; was  an  earnest  supporter  of 
the  first  legislative  enactment  providing  for  a 
“ State  Mine  Inspector,”  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  then  submitted,  and  after- 
ward adopted  by  the  people,  changing  the  time 
of  holding  general  State  elections  from  October 
to  the  day  fixed  by  law  for  the  Federal  elec- 
tions. He  successfully  opposed  the  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment,  then  vigorously  urged  by 
powerful  factions  in  both  parties,  and  took 
prominent  part  in  all  the  important  measures 
before  that  Legislature.  He  declined  further 
office  by  appointment  or  election  and  returned 
to  active  practice  in  his  profession.  In  1890  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  A.  B.  Fleming,  Re- 
gent of  the  State  University,  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  at  once  took  a decided  part  in  directing  the 
policy  and  management  of  that  institution.  Mr. 
Brown,  like  his  father,  was  ever  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  his  native 
town,  and  devoted  much  time,  as  well  as  thought 
and  means,  to  its  advancement.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  to  its  Council  and  has  almost  continu- 
ously since  been  a member  of  that  body.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  service  Charleston  has  emerged 
from  the  chrysalis  state  into  a handsome  city. 
Its  credit,  then  on  the  wane,  was  soon  thoroughly 
established  and  its  obligations  brought  to  a pre- 


mium. Its  population  has  since  doubled,  its 
streets  have  been  paved,  and  the  city  has  been 
sewered;  a perfect  system  of  waterworks  has 
been  constructed;  electric  lighting  and  street 
railways  have  been  introduced ; three  new 
bridges  built,  connecting  the  city  with  its 
suburbs  over  the  adjacent  rivers;  two  new 
railroads  and  street  railways  brought  into  the 
city.  The  new  State  Capitol,  the  new  Court 
House,  City  Hall,  Opera  House,  and  many  im- 
posing business  blocks  and  handsome  residences 
have  been  added,  evidences  of  its  progress  and 
prosperity,  while  the  village  of  a few  years  ago 
has  become  a wealthy  banking,  wholesaling,  and 
manufacturing  centre  for  the  southern  half  of 
the  State.  In  every  measure  for  the  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  of  Charleston,  Mr.  Brown 
was  among  the  foremost,  and  the  present  pros- 
perous city  is,  to  a degree,  a monument  to  his 
energy,  judgment,  and  public-spirited  efforts  in 
its  behalf.  In  professional,  private,  and  public 
life  Mr.  Brown  has  been  always  the  same,  kind 
and  considerate  of  others,  and  firm  and  sincere 
in  his  friendships.  His  career  has  been  marked 
by  strong  convictions  and  prompt  and  vigorous 
action,  persevered  in  until  the  end  sought  was 
accomplished;  always  courteous,  but  deter- 
mined, and  unflinching  in  the  direction  of  duty. 
September  13,  1877,  Mr.  Brown  married  Miss 
Jane  M.  Woodbridge,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
M.  Woodbridge  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  They  have 
six  children,  all  living,  and  reside  at  the  old 
homestead  in  which  he  was  born;  a beautiful 
place,  surrounded  by  a grove  of  ancient  elms, 
preserved  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Possessing 
sturdy  physical  powers  and  unusual  professional 
and  public  experience,  Mr.  Brown  justly  merits 
the  reputation  he  enjoys  as  a sound  lawyer,  a 
safe  leader,  and  a gentleman  of  refined  and  at- 
tractive social  qualities. 


I.  C.  WHITE. 

DR.  ISRAEL  CHARLES  WHITE  stands  at 
the  fore  front  of  American  geologists,  and  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  coal,  petroleum,  and 
natural  gas  throughout  the  Union  and  the  Can- 
adas. He  was  bom  in  Monongalia  County,  in 
the  northern  part  of  what  is  now  West  Virginia, 
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on  the  first  of  November,  1848.  In  1867,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  became  a cadet  in  the  West 
Virginia  University,  then  newly  established, 
and  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1872. 
Two  years  were  then  devoted  to  teaching  in 
Kenwood  school.  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  and  an- 
other year  to  further  teaching  and  study  in  his 
native  county.  His  tastes  developing  in  the  di- 
rection of  chemistry  and  geology,  he  entered  up- 
on a post-graduate  course  in  those  branches  in  the 
Columbia  College  School  of  Mines  in  New  York 
City,  under  the  teaching  of  Professors  Newbury 
and  Chandler.  Immediately  on  the  termination 
of  his  studies  he  received  an  appointment  as 
assistant  to  Prof.  John  J.  Stevenson,  on  the  Sec- 
ond Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  expedition  made  its  preparations  in 
April,  1875,  and  the  season  was  devoted  to  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  the  counties  of  Washington, 
Green,  South  Allegheny,  and  South  Beaver. 
In  April,  1876,  owing  to  the  genius  displayed 
by  him  during  the  work  of  the  previous  season, 
he  was  given  full  charge  of  the  examination  of 
the  geological  formations  lying  along  on  either 
side  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  on  account  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  had  arisen  between  the 
geologists  of  the  respective  States  concerning 
the  identity  of  the  coal  and  limestone  beds  of 
the  region.  Dr.  White  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subjects  in  dispute,  and  demon- 
strated the  matter  so  clearly  that  his  views  have 
never  been  questioned  by  either  party  to  the 
controversy.  So  enthusiastically  did  he  enter 
upon  his  work,  and  so  thoroughly  was  it  per- 
formed, that,  when  just  entering  on  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Geol- 
ogy at  the  West  Virginia  University,  where  he 
had  been  graduated  but  five  years  before.  He 
promptly  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship, but  also  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Survey,  devoting  his  vaca- 
tions to  the  work  until  1884  (preparing  and 
publishing  in  the  mean  time  eight  volumes  of 
reports  on  different  counties  of  Pennsylvania), 
when  he  was  appointed  to  a position  in  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  his  special 
duty  being  to  prepare  a monograph  on  the  bitu- 
minous coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
West  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  four  years  his 
work  was  completed  and  sent  in  for  publication 


as  early  as  August,  1888,  but  owing  to  the  prover- 
bial delay  of  all  government  printing  was  not 
published  until  July,  1891.  He  then  engaged 
in  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tain region  in  the  vicinity  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  and  the  contiguous  counties  of  Green- 
brier, Monroe,  Allegheny,  and  Craig.  Profes- 
sor White  was  the  first  geologist  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  and  harmonize  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  coal  measures.  As 
early  as  1882  his  investigations  resulted  in  his 
recognizing  as  belonging  to  the  “ Salina  For- 
mation,” the  rocks  in  the  range  of  counties  lying 
along  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  that  section  of 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  embracing 
Lackawanna  and  Northumberland  with  the  inter- 
vening counties,  these  rocky  formations  hav- 
ing been  previously  classified  either  with  the 
Clinton  or  Lower  Heidelberg  groups.  Dr. 
White  was  the  first  scientist  to  apply  and  suc- 
cessfully demonstrate  the  anticlinal  struc- 
ture of  rocks  in  reference  to  the  location  of  gas 
and  oil  wells.  His  theory  was  announced  in 
1885,  and  every  subsequent  test  made  by  himself 
or  others  tended  to  establish  its  accuracy.  As 
a writer,  he  has  been  extremely  voluminous  in 
his  specialty,  geology,  and  ranks  among  the  very 
highest  of  writers  as  well  as  workers  in  his 
chosen  field.  While  he  has  been  a constant 
contributor  of  scientific  articles  connected  with 
his  investigations  in  geology,  to  the  scientific 
journals  of  the  day,  as  well  as  preparing  valu- 
able papers  for  different  societies  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  furnishing  “ Notes”  on  the  geology 
of  West  Virginia,  taken  during  class  excursions, 
and  reprinted  in  the  West  Virginia  University 
catalogues  for  1883,  1884,  and  1885,  he  is  also 
the  author  of  no  less  than  nine  large  volumes  of 
the  reports  of  the  geological  survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  larger  works  thus  far  issued 
from  his  prolific  pen  are  embraced  in  the  follow- 
ing list;  Report  (Q  i)  on  Beaver,  Allegheny,  and 
South  Butler  Counties,  337  pages,  1878;  Report 
(Q  2)  on  Lawrence  County  and  the  Ohio  Line 
Geology,  336  pages,  1879;  Report  (Q  3)  on  Mer- 
cer County,  233  pages,  1880;  Report  (P)  on  Per- 
mian Fossil  Plants,  joint  author  with  Prof.  Wil- 
liam M.  Fontaine,  143  pages,  and  38  double-page 
plates  (lithographed),  1880;  Report  (Q  4)  on 
Crawford  and  Erie  Counties,  400  pages,  1881;  Re- 
port (G  5)  on  Susquehanna  and  Wayne  Counties, 
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243  pages,  1881 ; Report  (G  6)  on  Pike  and  Monroe 
Counties,  407  pages,  1882 ; Report  (G  7)  on  Wyo- 
ming, Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Columbia,  Mon- 
tour, and  Northumberland  Counties,  404  pages, 
1883;  Report  (T  3)  on  Huntingdon  County, 
471  pages,  1885:  The  Comparative  Stratigraphy 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Measures  in  the  North- 
ern half  of  the  Appalachian  Coal  Field,  212 
pages,  1891.  Dr.  White  has  been  honored  by 
election  to  several  of  the  more  important  scien- 
tific societies  in  the  country.  He  is  a Fellow  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society ; Fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science;  Fellow  of  the  Maryland  Academy 
of  Sciences;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences;  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  and  Treasurer  of  same,  and  an  hono- 
rary member  of  many  more.  The  degree  of  Ar- 
tium  Magister  was  conferred  upon  him  by  West 
Virginia  University,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy by  the  University  of  Arkansas.  In 
July,  1893,  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  forty 
Judges  on  Awards  in  the  Mines  and  Mining  De- 
partment at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago. 
At  the  organization  meeting  of  these  Judges, 
July  15,  1893,  he  was  unanimously  selected  as 
President  of  this  body,  which  contained  the  most 
eminent  specialists  from  all  countries  having 
mineral  exhibits. 


NATHAN  GOFF. 

HON.  NATHAN  GOFF,  LL.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes, 
and  now  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Fourth  District,  comprising  the  States  of 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  North 
Carolina,  was  bom  at  Clarksburg,  Va.,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1842.  His  father,  Waldo  P.  Goff,  came 
from  New  York,  early  in  the  present  century, 
and  settled  in  Harrison  County,  Va.,  where  he 
established  himself  in  the  mercantile  business. 
He  died  in  Clarksburg,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six, 
after  a long  and  useful  career.  Nathan,  the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch,  resembles  his 
father  in  being  a man  of  stalwart  frame  and  of 
robust  constitution.  In  disposition,  he  is  mod- 
est, unassuming,  and  cautious.  He  comes  of  a 
long-lived  family;  one  of  his  uncles,  Nathan 


Goff,  Sr,,  for  more  than  half  a century  a prom- 
inent citizen  of  Harrison  County,  having  died 
at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety.  The  boy  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Northwestern  Academy, 
Clarksburg,  and  Georgetown  College,  D.  C.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  when  only 
nineteen  years  of  age  and  while  he  was  still  a 
student  at  Georgetown,  young  Goff,  fired  with 
patriotic  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany G,  Third  Virginia  Infantry.  He  remained 
in  the  ranks  only  a few  days,  when  his  comrades 
elected  him  to  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  regiment  was  at  once  ordered  into 
active  service  and  saw  some  severe  fighting.  It 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  McDowell,  Port  Re- 
public, Winchester,  Droop  Mountain,  Second 
Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Rocky  Gap,  Cross  Keys, 
Rappahannock  Station,  and  a number  of  less  im- 
portant combats.  Lieutenant  Goff  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major  for  conspicuous  bravery  on 
the  field.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  he 
served  under  General  W.  W.  Averill.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Moorefield,  W.  Va.,  January 
20,  1864,  and  passed  four  months  in  that  “ cham- 
ber of  horrors,”  Libby  Prison,  where  he  was  re- 
tained as  a hostage  for  Major  Armsey,  a distin- 
guished officer  of  the  Confederate  Army,  who 
was  confined  in  a Union  prison.  As  soon  as  it 
was  intimated  by  the  Confederate  Government 
that  the  execution  of  Armsey  would  be  followed 
by  the  shooting  of  Goff,  the  influential  friends 
of  the  latter  made  strenuous  efforts  to  save  his 
life.  It  was  while  his  fate  thus  trembled  in  the 
balance  that  the  brave  young  soldier  showed  a 
heroism  and  indifference  to  life  that  excited  the 
admiration  of  friend  and  foe  alike.  In  a letter 
which  he  wrote  to  President  Lincoln,  and  which 
is  now  on  file  in  the  War  Office,  in  speaking  of 
his  probable  fate,  he  said : 

“ If  Major  Armsey  is  guilty,  he  should  be  exe- 
cuted, regardless  of  its  consequences  to  me.  The 
life  of  a single  soldier,  no  matter  who  he  may 
be,  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  adherence  to 
a great  principle.” 

On  his  release  from  prison,  he  was  sent  for  by 
Secretary  Stanton,  who  procured  him  an  inter- 
view with  the  President,  to  whom,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  young  man  gave  an 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  himself  and  his 
comrades  in  Libby  Prison  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  things.  The  result  of  the  statements 
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he  made  so  impressed  the  President  and  Mr. 
Stanton  with  the  horrors  of  the  situation  that 
a general  exchange  of  prisoners  was  almost  im- 
mediately effected,  although  no  exchanges  had 
taken  place  for  a long  time  previous.  Here  it 
is  proper  to  relate  another  instance  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  generosity  of  Goff’s  character.  Shortly 
after  he  returned  to  his  regimental  duties,  Major 
Armsey,  on  whose  account  he  came  so  near  los- 
ing his  life  and  for  whom  he  had  been  ex- 
changed, was  a second  time  captured  by  the 
Union  troops  and  confined  at  Clarksburg.  As 
soon  as  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  the  town 
heard  that  the  innocent  cause  of  the  sufferings 
of  their  gallant  townsman  was  in  their  power,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  more  hot-headed  members 
of  the  crowd  to  lynch  him.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  luckless  prisoner.  Major  Goff  ar- 
rived at  his  home  from  Grafton  in  time  to  save 
Armsey’s  life,  which  he  did  by  saying  to  the  in- 
furiated citizens:  “ Let  no  friend  of  mine  lay  a 
hand  upon  this  man ; he  is  entitled  to  our  protec- 
tion as  a prisoner  of  war.”  When  the  war  closed, 
Goff,  who  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  was  promoted  to  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
for  bravery  on  the  field,  and  in  March,  1865,  he 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  volunteer 
service  of  his  country.  He  then  studied  law  at 
the  University  of  New  York,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and,  returning  to 
his  native  town,  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1867  he  was  elected  from  Harri- 
son County  as  a member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  West  Virginia,  and  re-elected  in  1868. 
He  was  next  appointed  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  West  Virginia,  in 
August,  1869,  by  President  Grant.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he 
had  never  tried  a case  in  Court,  he  discharged 
his  duties  with  consummate  ability  for  many 
years,  and  resigned,  leaving  behind  him  a record 
second  to  none  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  mean 
time  he  was  twice  nominated  for  Congress  but 
was  defeated  on  both  occasions.  He  was  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  for  Governor  by  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  in  1876,  after  he  had  posi- 
tively declined  to  run  if  nominated,  but  was 
forced  into  the  contest.  In  this  campaign  the 
General  made  a reputation  as  a political,  speaker, 
and  although  unsuccessful, ran  ahead  of  the  ticket 
in  every  county,  notwithstanding  the  preju- 


dice against  a man  who  had  sided  with  the  Union 
against  the  Confederacy.  General  Goff  served 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  from  January  7,  1880,  until  the  close 
of  the  administration.  During  his  incumbency 
of  this  important  office  he  was  recognized  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  fact,  and  not — as  is  too 
often  the  case — a mere  figurehead.  The  Re- 
publican party  again  nominated  him  for  Con- 
gress in  1882,  and  in  spite  of  strong  Democratic 
opposition  he  Was  elected  by  a majority  of  1867, 
and  in  1884  was  re-elected  by  a majority  of  only 
204.  He  was  again  nominated  and  elected  in 
1886,  when  he  increased  his  majority  over  eight 
hundred.  During  his  six  years’  service  in  Con- 
gress he  gained  a high  reputation  as  a debater 
and  parliamentary  orator,  and  in  every  respect 
justified  the  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  At 
the  Republican  State  Convention,  Charleston, 
1888,  he  was  again  nominated  by  acclamation 
for  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  spite  of  his  re- 
luctance to  accept  the  high  honor,  but  was  finally 
forced  into  making  the  contest.  Again  he 
stumped  the  State,  meeting  the  ablest  men  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  was  on  the  face  of 
the  returns  elected  by  an  apparent  majority 
of  no.  This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  and 
gratifying  to  his  friends,  inasmuch  as  the  rest  of 
the  Republican  ticket  was  defeated  by  a majority 
of  about  500.  A charge  of  illegal  voting  was 
made  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  upon  the 
question  coming  before  the  Legislature  and 
being  investigated,  his  opponent.  Judge  Flem- 
ing, was  declared  duly  elected,  and  took  his 
seat  accordingly.  In  1884,  Mr.  Goff  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Executive  Committee,  and  managed  its 
affairs  so  successfully  that  he  was  unanimously 
re-elected  to  the  position  in  1888.  In  1888  the 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
For  many  years  past  he  has  taken  a prominent 
part  in  every  national  campaign  and  his  services 
as  a political  speaker  are  in  request  in  a number 
of  States.  In  January,  1889,  General  Goff  was 
nominated  by  the  Republican  caucus  of  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  for  United  States  Senator, 
but  was  defeated  by  John  E.  Kenna,  the  vote 
standing,  Kenna,  46:  Goff,  45.  In  December, 
1891,  President  Harrison  appointed  him  to  one 
of  the  new  United  States  Circuit  Court  judge- 
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ships — the  Fourth — an  appointment  which  gave 
universal  satisfaction  to  his  party  and  friends. 
Although  the  Republicans  of  West  Virginia  felt 
honored  by  the  elevation  of  their  favorite  leader 
to  such  a position,  their  pleasure  was  mingled 
with  regret  that  the  acceptance  of  the  judgeship 
necessarily  involved  the  retirement  of  General 
Goff  from  active  politics,  in  which  he  was  for  so 
long  a popular,  brilliant,  and  successful  leader. 
Judge  Goff  married  Miss  Laura  Despard,  of 
Clarksburg,  in  1867,  and  has  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  educated  in  the  Law  Department  at 
Yale  University  and  the  other  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 


JOHN  J.  KAIN. 

RT.  REV.  JOHN  JOSEPH  KAIN,  D.D., 
for  eighteen  years  Bishop  of  Wheeling,  now 
Coadjutor- Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  well 
and  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  zealous  Prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country,  was  born  at  Martins- 
burg,  Va.,  now  West  Virginia,  May  31,  1841. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  St.  Charles  Col- 
lege, near  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  to  make  his 
collegiate  studies.  Diligent  use  was  made  of 
the  advantages  here  offered,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course  in  that  noted  school  he 
passed  to  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Theology  in  St.  Mary’s  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Throughout  all  the  collegiate,  philosophi- 
cal and  theological  studies  he  evinced  rare  tal- 
ents, and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
gifted,  if  not  the  most  gifted  student  in  those 
large  schools.  He  was  ordained  Priest,  July  2, 
1866,  and  assigned  to  the  missions  of  Harper’s 
Ferry  and  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  Here  he  labored 
zealously  and  effectively  for  nine  years,  when, 
by  Apostolic  Letters,  bearing  date  February 
12,  1875,  he  was  appointed  second  Bishop  of 
Wheeling.  Prior  to  his  leaving  Harper’s  Ferry, 
his  congregation  addressed  him  a farewell  letter, 
saying  among  other  things:  “We  feel  that  your 
inevitable  removal  from  us  will  entail  a loss  not 
easily  remedied,  for  we  but  echo  the  general 
opinion  entertained  by  men  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations in  this  community  when  we  say 
that,  while  your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  heaven  has 
been  singularly  fruitful  in  good,  your  talents 


and  learning  have  rendered  the  services  of  the 
Church  more  than  usually  attractive,  and  com- 
manded the  respect  of  even  indifference  and  un- 
belief. Our  sorrow,  however,  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  reflection  that  our  loss 
is  the  gain  of  the  Church,  and  that  your  removal 
from  us  only  gives  a wider  field  for  the  exercise 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  you 
are  professedly  endowed,  and  which  were  par- 
tially lost  to  religion  while  you  occupied  the 
comparatively  obscure  position  of  a missionary 
priest.  . . . With  these  mingled  feelings  we 
present  you  with  this  expression  of  our  good 
will,  as  we  pray  that  your  future  course  may  not 
belie  the  glorious  promises  of  your  youth.’’ 
The  western  part  of  Virginia  was  made  a 
separate  diocese  July  23,  1850,  and  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Whelan  translated  to  the  new  See  as  its  first 
Bishop.  Bishop  Whelan  died  July  7,  1874,  and 
the  Diocese  was  governed  from  that  date  to 
May,  1875,  by  Very  Rev.  H.  F.  Parke,  adminis- 
trator sede  vacante.  The  Diocese  comprises  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  except  the  following 
counties,  which  are  in  the  Diocese  of  Richmond: 
Pendleton,  Grant,  Mineral,  Hardy,  Hampshire, 
Morgan,  Berkeley  and  Jefferson;  also  all  that 
portion  of  the  State  of  Virginia  lying  west  of 
the  counties  of  Patrick,  Franklin  and  Roanoke ; 
also  that  portion  of  Craig  County  which  in  1850 
belonged  to  the  County  of  Montgomery.  Rt. 
Rev.  John  J.  Kain’s  consecration  as  the  second 
Bishop  of  Wheeling  took  place  in  the  Cathedral 
in  that  city  on  May  23,  1875.  The  consecration 
ceremonies,  considered  one  of  the  most  august 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  were  alike  splen- 
did and  impressive  on  this  occasion,  and  were 
participated  in  by  some  twenty-four  diocesan 
priests,  thirty  or  more  eminent  clergy  of  other 
dioceses,  and  Bishops  Rosecrans,  Domenec, 
Shanahan,  O’Hara,  Becker  and  Gibbons,  and 
Archbishop  Bayley,  the  latter  officiating  as  con- 
secrator.  Bishop  Kain ’s  appointment  was  every- 
where hailed  as  an  excellent  one,  and  all  in  a 
brief  time  realized  the  grateful  fact  that  Rome 
had  acted  wisely  in  placing  at  the  helm  a man 
of  extraordinary  fitness,  one  thoroughly 
equipped  as  a scholar,  possessed  of  an  excep- 
tional order  of  administrative  ability,  and  a 
pulpit  orator  of  the  highest  rank.  The  eighteen 
years  of  his*- episcopate  more  than  confirmed 
these  anticipations,  and  he  was  universally  es- 
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teemed,  socially  and  intellectually,  as  well  as 
viewed  as  a Prelate,  a most  worthy  successor  to 
the  lamented  and  revered  Bishop  Whelan.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Sees  of  Richmond  and 
Wheeling  have  been  peculiarly  favored  in  hav- 
ing as  able  and  efficient  Bishops  as  any  two 
Sees  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Whelan,  McGill,  Gibbons,  Kain  and 
Van  de  Vyver  are  certainly  names  of  which  any 
diocese  might  be  justly  proud.  Perhaps  the 
most  important,  interesting  and  gratifying  event 
that  transpired  during  Bishop  Kain’s  residence 
in  Wheeling  was  the  celebration  in  that  city  of 
his  “ Sacerdotal  Silver  Jubilee”  which  took 
place,  with  befitting  ceremony  and  great  en- 
thusiasm, on  July  2,  1891.  The  eeremonies, 
beginning  with  a Solemn  Pontifical  Mass,  were 
followed  by  congratulatory  addresses  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Monsignor  Sullivan,  V.  G.,  and  Rev.  Fr. 
Didacus,  O.M.C. ; then  a grand  banquet  to  the 
visiting  clergy  and  other  addresses ; then  a trip 
to  Mount  de  Chantel  by  the  visiting  Bishops  and 
most  of  the  clergy;  then  the  evening  parade 
witnessed  by  a vast  concourse  of  people;  then 
the  spirited  exercises  in  Convent  Hall,  accom- 
panied with  other  able  and  eloquent  addresses, 
and  finally  the  imposing  open  air  demonstra- 
tions and  congratulations,  concluding  a memo- 
rable day  in  the  history  of  Wheeling.  In  honor 
of  the  jubilee  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  made  a 
substantial  gift  to  the  Bishop,  who  also  received 
eostly  tokens  of  esteem  contributed  by  almost 
every  Catholic  Church  and  Society  in  the  Dio- 
cese, besides  a large  number  of  individual  gifts. 
Of  the  many  and  graphic  descriptions  contained 
in  the  public  press  at  the  time  of  this  memora- 
ble celebration,  we  have  space  only  for  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  summary  of  Bishop  Kain’s 
characteristics,  from  the  Wheeling  Daily  Reg- 
ister of  July  3,  1891 : 

“ Yesterday  was  celebrated  in  fitting  manner 
the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  John  J. 
Kain  of  the  Diocese  of  Wheeling.  The  enthu- 
siastic out-door  demonstration,  and  the  vast 
audience  at  the  service  in  the  Cathedral,  at- 
tested the  respect,  esteem,  and  love  the  Catho- 
lics, and  indeed  all  who  know  Bishop  Kain,  have 
for  him.  For  a quarter  of  a century  he  has,  as  a 
priest  of  his  church,  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  fellow  men,  urging  them  to  better 
things,  not  only  from  the  pulpit,  but  by  the  ex- 
ample furni.shed  in  his  pure  Christian  life.  A 
man  of  deep  learning  and  study,  his  chief  per- 


sonal charaeteristie  is  his  peeuliarly  gentle  and 
kindly  nature.  Firm  in  principle  as  a rock, 
powerful  and  eloquent  in  denunciation  of  wrong 
and  evil,  he  is  yet  gentle  at  heart  as  a woman. 
Possessing  such  attractive  qualities  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  tlfough  a young  man  when  elevated 
to  the  Bishopric,  he  should  have  been  chosen  to 
occupy  his  present  eminence  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a more  popu- 
lar and  generally  beloved  member  of  the  priest- 
hood in  America.  The  world  is  made  better  by 
such  men  as  Bishop  Kain  living  in  it.  He  is 
yet  a young  man,  as  Bishops  go,  and  the  Cath- 
olics of  his  diocese,  together  with  many  sincere 
and  warm  friends  of  other  denominations,  will 
unite  in  the  fervent  hope  that  he  may  long  be 
spared  to  administer  his  holy  office.” 

The  “ Sacerdotal  Silver  Jubilee”  was  further 
commemorated  by  the  publication  of  a hand- 
some book,  compiled  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  T.  Sul- 
livan, V.G.,  and  presenting,  in  permanent  and 
attractive  form,  the  principal  events,  addresses, 
dedicatory  poems,  etc.,  of  that  memorable  oc- 
casion. Archbishop  John  J.  Kain  was  trans- 
lated, June  15,  1893,  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See 
of  Oxyrynchia,  and  appointed,  July  6,  Coad- 
jutor cum  jure  successionis  to  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  In  this  new  field  of 
labor  and  usefulness  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  will  continue  the  prosecution  of  his  great 
work  in  behalf  of  religion  and  humanity,  and 
that  all  his  undertakings  will  be  emphasized  by 
the  same  intelligent  zeal  and  devotion  that  char- 
acterized the  eighteen  years  of  his  successful 
administration  of  the  Diocese  of  Wheeling. 


JOHN  B.  TANEY. 

JOHN  B.  TANEY,  of  Wheeling,  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Register,  is  a native  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  he  was  born  in  1841,  the  eldest  son 
of  Hugh  and  Letitia  Taney,  who  removed  to  the 
Ohio  Valley  in  1850  and  two  years  later  located 
at  Wheeling,  then  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  until  he  took  a no- 
tion to  go  to  sea,  which  caused  him  to  leave  his 
home  a mere  lad  yet  in  his  teens ; and  without 
consulting  the  wishes  of  his  parents  at  all  he 
joined  the  merchant  marine  as  a sailor  before 
the  mast,  making  many  voyages  to  different 
parts  of  the  world  and  gradually  rising  in  his 
favorite  calling  until  he  became  chief  officer  of 
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a ship.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he 
joined  the  United  States  Navy  and  served  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf  blockading  squadrons 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  resigned  his 
commission  after  being  assigned  to  the  Brazil 
squadron.  Among  other  experiences  of  his  dur- 
ing the  war  was  that  of  convoying  the  Ariel, 
North  Star,  and  other  California  steamers 
through  the  West  Indies,  after  those  ships  had 
been  overhauled  and  heavily  bonded  for  the 
Confederacy  by  Captain  Semmes,  of  the  Ala- 
bama, who  had  an  adroit  way  of  lowering  his 
smokestack  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba 
and  waiting  for  the  rich  Panama  steamers  to 
come  along,  when  he  invariably  gave  chase  and 
soon  captured  them,  often  holding  the  steamer 
alongside  for  a day  or  two.  The  “ History  of 
the  Upper  Ohio  Valley”  has  this  further  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Taney’s  active  and  realistic  service 
in  the  fighting  navy : 

“ During  his  period  of  service  he  participated 
in  a number  of  engagements,  including  the  bat- 
tles of  Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  Newberne,  storm- 
ing of  Fort  Fisher  on  both  occasions,  the  capture 
of  Wilmington,  and  other  minor  actions.  At 
the  second  bombardment  of  Fort  Fisher  he  com- 
manded a detachment  of  men  from  the  man-of- 
war  Tacony,  which  formed  a part  of  the  naval 
forces  that  united  with  the  force  of  General 
Terry  in  the  bloody  hand-to-hand  assault  upon 
the  enemy’s  works.” 

Having  satisfied  his  predilection  for  the  sea 
and  tiring  of  the  service  in  the  navy,  Mr.  Taney, 
as  before  mentioned,  resigned  his  commission 
and  engaged  in  the  newspaper  profession,  which 
he  has  since  continued  with  the  exception  of  a 
six  years’  interval  when  he  was  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Wheeling.  He  resigned  that  position 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  to  again  resume 
the  more  congenial  business  of  an  all-around 
newspaper  man.  In  October,  1864,  Mr.  Taney 
bought  an  interest  in  the  Daily  Register  and 
became  general  manager,  with  the  result  of 
steadily  increasing  its  circulation  and  infiuence 
as  the  principal  Democratic  newspaper  of  West 
Virginia.  A sketch  of  Mr.  Taney,  in  “ Promi- 
nent Men  of  West  Virginia,”  has  this  reference 
to  him  as  a leading  Democratic  politician ; 

“ During  the  campaign  of  ’88,  Mr.  Taney  was 
chosen  delegate  at  large  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  held  at  St.  Louis,  that  re- 
nominated President  Cleveland.  Mr.  Taney 


received  considerable  attention  from  the  press 
throughout  the  country  in  August,  1887,  during 
the  encampment  of  the  Societies  of  the  Army 
of  West  Virginia,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
Eastern  Ohio,  at  Wheeling,  in  connection  with 
the  Cleveland  banner  incident.  It  was  from  the 
Register  building  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  that  the  large  patriotic  banner  was  sus- 
pended, upon  which,  besides  a good  crayon  por- 
trait of  the  Chief  Executive,  were  inscribed  the 
words:  ‘God  bless  our  President,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,’  and  under  which  most  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
posts  refused  to  march.  The  excitement  at  the 
time  was  intense,  and  for  several  months  there- 
after the  Republican  papers  throughout  the 
country  denounced  Mr.  Taney  as  a Southern 
rebel.  Northern  copperhead,  etc.,  etc.” 

As  a managing  editor  Mr.  Taney  is  conspicu- 
ously successful.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that 
the  Register  and  the  other  Wheeling  papers  are 
celebrated  for  the  energetic,  copious,  and  enter- 
taining manner  in  which  the  news  of  the  day — 
local  and  distant,  home  and  foreign — is  presented 
to  the  reading  public.  The  citizen  of  Wheeling 
or  vicinity  or  the  stranger  sojourning  is  sure  of 
all  the  news  and  of  no  little  pleasure  in  looking 
over  his  daily  paper;  and  it  may  be  truly  re- 
marked that  in  the  matter  of  editorial  comments 
on  the  misleading,  deluded,  and  altogether  be- 
nighted “ contemporary,”  the  Register  has  a 
vein  of  sarcasm  and  grim  humor,  always  inter- 
esting, often  instructive  and  never  overdone,  that 
puts  the  reader  in  a happy  frame  of  mind  and  in- 
spires him  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  see 
what  the  “ contemporary”  aforesaid  can  say  in 
reply.  This  is  journalism  in  its  most  exciting 
and  entertaining  attributes,  and,  especially  dur- 
ing political  campaigns  or  while  important  topics 
are  before  the  public  mind,  makes  such  papers 
as  the  Register  a welcome  companion  for  many  a 
pleasant  hour,  and  a stimulant  of  the  brain  that 
cannot  but  be  conducive  to  clearer  perception 
and  a keener  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities 
and  pleasures  of  citizenship.  With  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Register  came  the  demand  for 
larger  and  swifter  facilities  for  supplying  the 
increasing  circulation.  This  was  met  most  effec- 
tually in  the  new  equipment  of  a Hoe  press — the 
first  of  its  pattern  and  named  the  “ Register,” 
in  honor  of  the  paper.  A complete  history  of 
this  splendid  piece  of  mechanism  and  an  elabo- 
rate engraving  of  it,  together  with  a full  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  paper,  was  published  in 
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the  Register  of  Saturday,  July  ii,  1891,  from 
which  the  following  is  selected : 

" To  the  world  at  large,  a great  daily  paper 
is  a great  mystery.  Few  people  pretend  to 
really  know  much  of  the  inside  workings  of  a 
newspaper  office,  and  the  few  who  have  such 
pretensions,  generally  found  their  beliefs  upon 
mere  apprehensions,  speculation,  for  ideas  cur- 
rent a couple  of  dozen  of  years  ago.  but  which 
are  now  regarded  as  antediluvian  in  their  notion 
by  practical  newspaper  men.  Believing  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  know  something  of  the 
newspaper  of  to-day,  and  regarding  the  Register 
as  an  excellent  example  of  the  modern  daily 
journal — alive,  alert,  enterprising,  and  fully  up 
with  the  times — this  paper  this  morning  pre- 
sents, as  in  a mirror,  the  scenes  of  a single  day 
in  its  publication  office,  and,  in  connection  there- 
with, gives  a sketch  of  the  career  of  the  Register, 
a detailed  explanation  of  its  new  perfecting 
press,  and  much  other  information  of  interest 
and  value,  not  the  least  feature  of  the  article 
being  the  series  of  illustrations  showing  the 
gradual  development  of  the  printing  press,  from 
the  old  hand  press  of  good  old  Ben  Franklin 
days  up  to  the  new  press  of  a.  d.  1891.  To  write 
the  history  of  the  Register  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  of  its  existence  would  be  to  narrate 
a detailed  review  of  the  city  of  Wheeling  and  of 
the  County  of  Ohio,  and  also,  to  a very  large 
extent,  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  for  in  all 
those  years  no  matter  of  public  interest  has  oc- 
curred but  has  been  chronicled  in  detail  in  these 
columns,  and  no  enterprise  of  pith  or  moment, 
having  for  its  object  or  effect  the  improvement 
or  advancement  of  the  people’s  interests,  has 
been  proposed,  but  has  found  in  this  journal  a 
steadfast  friend  and  an  earnest  champion.  Such 
a history  lives  in  the  pages  of  this  paper,  and  in 
the  appreciative  memories  of  its  readers;  and 
this  being  so,  nothing  will  be  here  attempted 
beyond  a brief  review  of  the  salient  points  in 
the  Register' s career  of  usefulness.  The  Regis- 
ter is  the  successor  of  the  Wheeling  Press,  which 
was  in  turn  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  a still 
earlier  journalistic  venture,  the  Union.  In  the 
spring  of  1863,  Mr.  Lewis  Baker,  a printer  by 
trade,  and  a writer  whose  forceful  pen  had  been 
wielded  for  some  years  in  Noble  and  Guernsey 
counties,  in  Ohio,  during  the  eventful  years  be- 
tween i860  and  1863,  came  to  this  city,  poor  in 
purse,  but  of  indomitable  energy.  Mr.  Baker 
was  quick  to  see  the  then  existing  opening  in 
this  city  for  a Democratic  paper,  and  procuring 
the  idle  plant  of  the  Press,  as  well  as  a quantity 
of  material  from  the  defunct  News,  which  had 
suspended  some  time  before,  he,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1863,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Regis- 
ter from  the  building  No.  1104  Market  Street, 
W.  H.  Oxtoby  being  the  local  and  general  writer, 
aiding  Mr.  Baker.  The  paper  was  newsy  and 


vigorous  from  the  start  and  early  showed  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  public  appreciation.  In 
February,  1864,  Mr.  Baker  associated  with  him 
Mr.  O.  S.  Long,  the  firm  name  being  Baker  & 
Long,  Mr.  Oxtoby  devoting  himself  to  city  news, 
and  the  new  journal  was  successfully  conducted 
during  those  turbulent  and  trying  times  until 
July  9,  1864,  when,  in  return  for  a criticism 
upon  Major-General  David  Hunter’s  memorable 
Lynchburg  raid,  the  paper  was  suppressed  by 
General  Hunter’s  command,  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Long  were  incarcerated  in  the  Athenaeum  at 
Market  and  Sixteenth  Streets,  then  used  as  a 
military  prison,  and  the  quarters  of  the  paper 
were  put  in  charge  of  a military  guard,  under 
whose  regime  the  property  was  successfully 
wrecked,  the  files,  books,  and  publication  plant 
being  destroyed,  and  the  premises  generally  and 
effectively  looted.  Early  in  September,  1864, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Register  were  released  by 
command  of  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  and 
they  at  once  set  about  resuming  the  publication 
of  the  paper.  Their  old  office  was  in  ruins,  but 
a new  and  better  outfit  was  procured  and  the 
publication  resumed.  The  plant  of  a Wheeling 
newspaper,  during  the  war  period,  would  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  outfit  of  to-day 
that  the  old  tallow  dip  of  our  grandfathers’  era 
would  to  an  electric  light,  and  the  Register's 
outfit  of  1864  was  typical  of  the  rest.  For  ma- 
chinery there  was  a sorry  specimen  of  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  cylinder  presses,  supplied  with 
power  by  a horizontal  boiler,  sheltered  from  the 
rain  under  a tumble-down  shed  in  the  back  yard, 
the  said  boiler  being  approached  by  the  person 
having  it  in  charge  with  fear  and  trembling 
every  time  fuel  or  water  was  necessary.  The 
engine  had  a habit  of  breaking  down  twice  a 
week,  and  on  such  occasions  the  press  was 
turned  with  a crank,  operated  by  man  power, 
the  artist  in  this  capacity  being  a Mr.  Quinn, 
long  since  deceased.  The  job  department 
boasted  of  a couple  of  Washington  hand-presses, 
and  a ‘quarter’  and  a ‘half  medium’  jobber, 
operated  by  foot-power  treadles,  while  the  assort- 
ment of  type  and  general  accessories  was  cor- 
respondingly limited  and  primitive.  ...  The 
form  of  the  Register  at  that  time  was  that 
of  a small  folio,  the  pages  being  each  made  up 
of  six  short  columns,  and  the  whole  amount  of 
reading  matter  in  one  issue  was  often  not  much 
more  than  is  to  be  found  on  one  page  of  the  daily 
or  Sunday  Register  of  1891.  Such,  however,  was 
the  Register  of  1864.  The  paper  and  its  proprie- 
tors had  some  exceedingly  lively  experiences 
during  that  stormy  period  of  war,  and  more  than 
once  it  was  threatened  with  mob  violence,  and 
its  editors  and  proprietors  were  often  in  per- 
sonal peril.  But  its  chosen  course  was  stead- 
fastly maintained,  and  it  saw,  in  time,  the  over- 
whelming triumph  of  its  political  principles.  In 
1865  a German  paper,  the  Arbeuter  Freund,  was 
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started,  with  Mr.  Frederick  as  editor,  and  in 
February,  1867,  Mr.  Long  left  the  paper  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  as  postmaster,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  editorial  chair  first  by  Hon.  Henry 
S.  Walker  and  later  by  Major  Robert  Glass. 
Mr.  Long  returned  to  the  Register  in  1870,  and 
Mr.  J.  St.  J.  Clarkson  succeeded  Mr.  Oxtoby  as 
city  editor  about  1869.  By  imperceptible  de- 
grees the  business  of  the  paper  grew,  and  its 
circulation  and  advertising  patronage  extended, 
until,  early  in  1867,  it  became  evident  that  other 
and  better  quarters  must  be  found.  The  city 
was  growing,  btRiness  was  making  its  way 
southward  along  the  streets  running  parallel  to 
the  river,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Register  de- 
termined to  locate  at  some  point  on  Market 
Street,  south  of  Twelfth.  Quarters  were  accord- 
ingly found  at  what  is  now  No.  1207  Market 
Street,  directly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
McLure  House,  and  thither  the  paper  was  re- 
moved in  the  spring  of  1867.  The  office  was 
thoroughly  equipped  with  the  best  machinery, 
and  there,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Baker,  with 
Mr.  Walker  as  editorial  writer,  and  Mr.  Braiden 
at  first  and  later  Mr.  J.  St.  J.  Clarkson,  as  city 
editor,  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Taney  in  the  business 
office,  the  paper  grew  and  prospered.  In  1869 
the  paper  was  further  improved  and  popularized 
by  giving  special  attention  to  local  matters,  and 
then  it  was  that  Mr.  Clarkson  being  city  editor, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Taney,  now  deceased,  was  made  re- 
porter. The  paper  was  at  this  time  launched 
upon  a new  career  of  usefulness  and  prosperity. 
In  1871  the  publication  of  the  Sunday  News  was 
begun,  with  Mr.  Clarkson  as  editor,  he  soon 
being  succeeded  in  that  capacity  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Taney.  The  editorial  and  news  room  of  the 
News  was  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
immediately  over  McLain’s  drug  store,  while 
the  news  room  of  the  Register  was  in  the  third 
story  of  the  building  No.  1207  Market  Street, 
the  press  room  being  in  the  rear  of  the  first 
floor  and  the  boiler  in  the  cellar.  Here  the 
Register  and  the  News  flourished  side  by  side 
until  1872,  when  the  steady  growing  business 
made  another  movement  necessary,  and  this, 
like  the  first,  was  further  down  town.  The 
three-story  building  at  No.  1233  Market  Street 
was  leased  by  Mr.  Baker,  enlarged,  and  fitted 
up  for  newspaper  purposes,  and  there,  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  the  Register  was  installed, 
in  by  far  the  best  quarters  it  had  yet  occupied. 
Here  Mr.  O.  S.  Long  was  still  the  editorial 
writer,  Mr.  Clarkson  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Taney  as  city  editor,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Taney 
was  the  business  manager,  Mr.  Baker  being  the 
chief  proprietor.  Mr.  Long  vacated  the  editor- 
ship in  1874,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
W.  G.  Waller.  Mr.  W.  S.  MacDonald  took 
charge  of  the  books  in  1875,  and  has  since  re- 
mained in  that  position.  This  office  was  well 
equipped,  and  the  Register  remained  in  it  for 


ten  years.  This  period  saw  great  changes  for 
the  better  in  the  paper,  its  growth  being  very 
decided.  The  writing  force  was  increased,  the 
mechanical  plant  perfected  and  augmented,  the 
size  of  the  paper  enlarged,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearance much  improved,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1879  and  the  spring  of  1880,  with  Mr.  W.  P. 
Willey  as  editorial  writer,  W.  C.  Beans  as  night 
editor,  H.  T.  Black  as  city  editor,  and  W.  S. 
MacDonald  in  the  business  office,  Mr.  J.  B.  Taney 
having  resigned  his  position  in  ’78  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Collector  of  the  city.  Here  the 
Register  was  the  leading  paper  of  the  city  and 
State,  as  it  ever  has  been  since.  The  Sunday 
News  had  been  disposed  of  long  before,  and  its 
name  changed  to  the  Sunday  Leader.  In  1880 
Mr.  Baker  was  forced  to  look  about  for  other 
quarters,  by  reason  of  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mands of  his  growing  business  for  more  room, 
and  the  property  at  Nos.  1225  and  1227  Market 
Street,  the  present  location  of  the  paper,  was 
purchased.  An  immense  four-story  building 
for  the  mechanical  department  was  erected  in 
the  rear  of  the  Market  Street  building,  a great 
four-cylinder  Hoe  press,  the  first  press  of  a 
greater  capacity  than  the  old-time  single  cylin- 
der ever  brought  to  the  city,  was  installed  in  the 
press-room,  and  the  paper  celebrated  its  removal 
into  its  new  quarters  with  a mammoth  double 
number  of  sixty-four  solid  columns.  The  old 
force  was  then  somewhat  scattered,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Taney  being  still  in  other  business,  while  Messrs. 
Black  and  Beans  had  gone  to  the  Sunday  Leader. 
The  Register  force  then  consisted  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Willey,  editorial  writer;  C.  S.  Howell,  city 
editor;  C.  F.  Cozad,  night  editor,  and  Robert 
B.  Woods,  reporter.  In  1881  Messrs.  Black  and 
Beans  returned  to  the  paper,  the  former  resum- 
ing his  position  as  city  editor,  and  the  latter 
acting  first  as  night  editor,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cozad,  later  editor  of  the  Sunday  Register,  and 
again  succeeding  as  night  editor  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  H.  C.  Sterner.  The  paper  continued  to 
grow  and  prosper.  In  1883  Mr.  Baker  sold  out 
to  the  West  Virginia  Printing  Company,  and  a 
year  later  Mr.  J.  B.  Taney  assumed  control  of 
the  Register  \n  all  its  departments.  Colonel  J.  A. 
Miller  being  the  President  of  the  new  company. 
Mr.  P.  S.  Anshutz,  of  Philadelphia,  became 
night  editor,  later  succeeding  Capt.  George  H. 
Moffat,  now  of  the  Portland,  Ore.,  Telegraph  as 
chief  editorial  writer ; Mr.  W.  C.  Beans  succeeded 
Mr.  H.  T.  Black  as  chief  editor;  W.  W.  Whit- 
myer  was  reporter,  and  a competent  suburban 
reportorial  staff  was  organized,  while  Mr.  C.  H. 
Taney,  late  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Clarks- 
burg News,  took  charge  of  the  Charleston  branch, 
which  he  has  since  successfully  managed  in  con- 
nection with  his  important  duties  in  the  busi- 
ness department  of  the  home  office.  The  Register 
at  once  took  a decided  advance  over  its  former 
excellent  news-getting  record,  and  in  all  depart- 
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ments  reflected  advanced  newspaper  ideas  and 
methods.  It  made  it  a cardinal  principle  to 
publish  all  the  news  in  the  most  readable  shape, 
and  its  rapid  increase  in  circulation  attested  the 
popular  appreciation  of  this  policy.  In  1888  the 
Register,  single-handed  and  alone,  took  up  the 
long-sustained  but  unavailing  efforts  of  Judge  R. 
H.  Cochran  to  secure  for  Wheeling  a union  rail- 
road bridge, and  although  at  first  little  enthusiasm 
was  aroused,  and  a rival  paper  gave  it  as  its  de- 
liberate editorial  opinion  that  Wheeling  had 
enough  railroad  facilities,  the  Register  persisted 
in  its  efforts  to  secure  to  this  city  that  great  ad- 
vantage, and  to-day  has  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing that  great  enterprise  on  the  eve  of  full  and 
successful  operation,  after  the  expenditure  of 
about  three  millions  of  dollars  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  enterprise  financially.  This  is  but 
an  instance  of  the  public  spirit  and  wide  influ- 
ence for  good  of  this  paper,  others  of  recent  date 
being  the  advocacy  of  the  stone  bridge  and  the 
electric  light,  and  these  things  attest  the  public 
appreciation  of  its  progressive  course.  A sketch 
of  this  nature  would  not  be  complete  did  it  not 
refer  to  the  long  list  of  able  newspaper  men  who 
have  graduated  from  this  office.  The  roll  is  a 
long  one,  and  contains  such  names  as  W.  H. 
Oxtoby,  of  Erie,  Pa. ; J.  St.  J.  Clarkson  and 
William  H.  Taney,  both  now  dead;  Charles 
Dawson,  of  the  Pittsburg  Post;  P.  L.  Water,  of 
the  Pittsburg  Chroriicle-Telegraph;  C.  S.  How- 
ell, formerly  of  the  Pittsburg  Times,  now  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Charles  Johnson,  late 
of  many  newspapers,  now  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
H.  T.  Black,  now  of  the  St.  Paul  Globe;  Captain 
G.  H.  Moffat,  of  the  Portland  Telegraph;  W.  P. 
Willey,  of  the  State  University;  O.  S.  Long, 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Captain  W.  G. 
Waller,  late  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  now  in  Richmond, 
Va. ; Henry  S.  Walker,  late  Secretary  of  State; 
R.  R.  Wilson,  of  New  York  City ; Fred  R.  Swann, 
now  of  Charleston ; Austen  Beach,  now  of  Bloch 
Bros. ; William  S.  Paris,  of  the  T?itelligencer; 
C.  F.  Cozad  and  H.  C.  Sterner,  both  dead;  Ed. 
Mann,  Thomas  Hewett,  lately  of  Pittsburgh,  now 
deceased ; and  a long  list  of  others.  A better 
lot  of  newspaper  men  never  wielded  pencil,  and 
of  them  the  Register  and  Wheeling  may  well  be 
proud.  Some  of  them  are  dead,  and  the  living 
are  scattered  far  and  wide,  but  they  have  worthy 
successors  in  their  old  places,  and  in  such  new 
ones  as  the  rapid  march  of  newspaper  progress 
has  rendered  indispensable,  and  it  is  of  the 
handiwork  of  their  successors — the  Wheeling 
newspaper  men  of  1891 — we  speak  when  we 
say  that  no  city  of  equal  size  in  the  Union  has 
better  newspapers  than  Wheeling.  The  new 
Hoe  press  of  the  Register  will  deliver  from  one 
roll  four-page  papers  at  the  running  speed  of 
from  20, 000  to  24, 000  per  hour ; eight-page  papers 
at  the  running  speed  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  per 
hour,  which  we  believe  is  faster  than  obtained 


from  any  single  press  made  outside  of  their  es- 
tablishment ; but  in  addition  to  this,  by  placing 
a second  small  roll  of  paper,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  we  are  able  to  print  and  deliver, 
folded,  six-page  papers  at  the  running  speed  of 
20,000  to  24,000  per  hour,  and  ten  or  twelve-page 
papers  at  the  running  speed  of  10,000  to  12,000 
per  hour,  with  the  supplement  inset  and  pasted, 
the  sheet  cut  at  the  top,  and  all  delivered,  folded 
and  counted.  In  having  this  improved  machine 
running  in  our  office  we  stand  on  the  same  level 
with  the  large  metropolitan  dailies.  It  is  the 
first  press  of  the  kind,  and  aptly  named  the 
‘Register,’-  and  this  class  of  presses  will  be 
known  hereafter  by  the  public  and  the  manu- 
facturers under  this  title.” 

Mr.  Taney,  in  addition  to  the  Register  Com- 
pany, is  identified  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  and  business  enterprises  of 
Wheeling.  Mr.  Taney’s  life  on  sea  and  land 
has  been  one  of  varied  activity  and  experience, 
and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world 
in  general  has  had  no  small  share  in  shaping  his 
course  so  happily,  and  making  him  a power  for 
good  in  the  advancement  of  his  city  and  State. 
In  1872  Mr.  Taney  married  Miss  Emily  F. 
Pollock,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Pollock,  of  Wheeling. 

■ ■■♦ 

STEPHEN  B,  ELKINS. 

HON.  STEPHEN  BENTON  ELKINS,  a 
citizen  of  West  Virginia,  and  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Harrison,  was  bom 
in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1841.  During  the  childhood  of  Mr.  Elkins 
his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  the  State 
of  Missouri,  where  young  Elkins  attended  the 
public  school  and  was  fitted  for  college.  En- 
tering the  Missouri  University,  he  graduated  in 
i860,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1863.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
joined  the  Union  forces  and  attained  the  rank 
of  Captain.  In  1864  young  Elkins  removed  to 
New  Mexico,  where  at  that  time  dangers,  hard- 
ships and  discomforts  had  to  be  met  and  over- 
come, but  along  with  these  came  opportunities 
for  success.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion were  Spanish-speaking  people,  and  with 
the  Spanish  language  Mr.  Elkins  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance.  To  practise  law  successfully,  a 
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knowledge  of  that  language  was  a necessity. 
By  hard  study  and  close  application  he  spoke 
the  language  fairly  within  one  year.  From 
this  time  his  popularity  and  influence  widened.- 
Barely  had  the  first  year  of  his  residence  elapsed 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture. In  this  position,  his  watchfulness  of  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  and  his  rapidly  de- 
veloping force  of  character  won  him  regard  and 
favor.  By  his  speeches  in  the  Legislature  he 
gained  distinction  throughout  the  Territory.  In 
1867  he  was  made  Attorney-General  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. In  1869,  President  Andrew  Johnson  ap- 
pointed him  United  States  Attorney.  After 
holding  this  place  nearly  four  years,  he  resigned 
under  the  Grant  Administration.  He  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superiors.  He  was 
elected  a Delegate  in  1873,  to  represent  the  Ter- 
ritory in  the  Forty-third  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  Congress,  where  he  served  two  terms, 
his  career  was  noteworthy.  By  attending  to 
his  duties  he  increased  his  popularity  at  home 
and  won  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  members. 
At  the  close  of  Mr.  Elkins’  first  term  in  Con- 
gress, he  visited  Europe,  and  upon  his  return 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  re-elected  while 
abroad  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress.  This 
was  done  in  the  face  of  his  positive  declina- 
tion to  be  a candidate  before  going  to  Europe. 
During  his  service  in  Congress  he  introduced 
a bill  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a 
State  into  the  Union.  Mr.  Elkins’  speech  in 
the  House  in  support  of  the  bill  won  him  a na- 
tional reputation.  Although  there  was  a strong 
opposition,  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a two- 
thirds  vote,  due  largely  to  Mr.  Elkins’  speech 
and  personal  efforts.  The  bill  received  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate  and  was  defeated  for 
want  of  time  on  its  return  to  the  House.  From 
the  start,  and  whenever  opportunity  permitted, 
he  has  steadily  pursued  his  legal  profession,  and 
invariably  with  marked  success.  In  finance  his 
talent  showed  early  and  remarkable  develop- 
ment. In  1869  he  became  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  which  under  his 
management,  acquired  national  credit  and  name. 
For  more  than  a decade  Mr.  Elkins  has  been  in- 
terested financially  in  the  development  of  West 
Virginia.  His  residence,  as  well  as  numerous 
interests  are  within  the  borders  of  that  State. 


One  of  the  most  far-reaching  enterprises  in  which 
he  took  a prominent  part  was  the  building  of 
the  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburg  Rail- 
way, and  the  development  of  large  tracts  of  coal 
and  timber  land  in  the  Cumberland  region. 
Generally  speaking,  the  career  of  Mr,  Elkins  as 
a statesman  and  politician  has,  in  a large  meas- 
ure, included  his  business  projects,  involving,  as 
they  do,  remarkable  skill  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment in  the  management  and  control  of  men. 
This  faculty  has  won  to  his  side  a host  of  friends 
and  men  of  business,  who  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  counsel  and  suggestions.  While  in 
Congress,  he  wedded  the  daughter  of  Senator 
Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  a lady  widely 
and  deservedly  noted  for  her  genuine  womanly 
refinement  and  true  amiability  of  character. 
Mr.  Elkins’  sympathies  have  at  all  times  been 
with  every  benevolent  movement,  whether  for- 
eign or  American.  On  the  labor  question  he 
has  always  endeavored  to  establish  confidence 
and  harmony  between  employees  and  em- 
ployers. For  all  reforms  no  readier  patron  can 
be  sought  out,  no  more  willing  supporter  ap- 
pealed to,  than  Mr.  Elkins.  As  the  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  late  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 
Mr.  Elkins  took  a very  active  part  in  his  behalf 
in  the  campaign  of  1884.  His  decided  convic- 
tions regarding  the  Republican  protective  tariff 
policy  came  most  prominently  before  the  coun- 
try in  1875,  when  he  became  a member  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  representing 
New  Mexico.  His  greatest  national  prominence 
came  to  him  during  the  campaign  of  1884,  when 
he  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Republican  Committee, 
a position  he  held  with  honor,  and  was  marked 
at  the  time  by  the  unflagging  zeal  which  he  in- 
spired in  all  his  co-workers  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Blaine.  In  1878,  he  removed  from  Washington 
to  New  York  City,  where  from  his  office  he  con- 
ducted the  business  of  his  several  interests  in 
New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  West  Virginia.  His 
country  home  is  now  at  Elkins,  in  the  latter 
State.  Like  an  old  time  baronial  mansion,  it 
occupies  a mountain  site,  with  a magnificent 
prospect,  taking  in  a wide  stretch  of  valley, 
mountain  peaks  and  ranges.  A vast  porch  sur- 
rounds the  four-story  structure  on  three  sides, 
which,  viewed  from  a distance,  with  its  towers, 
is  not  unlike  an  ancient  castle.  The  main  hall 
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of  the  house  is  fifty-eight  feet  long  by  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  from  which  fact  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  large  space  occupied  by  the 
other  apartments  of  the  house.  In  December, 
1891,  Mr.  Elkins  was  nominated  by  President 
Harrison  for  Secretary  of  War,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Proctor.  His  appointment  was  well  received 
throughout  the  country,  and  his  selection  was 
regarded  as  an  excellent  one  by  the  leading  men 
in  both  parties.  Mr.  Elkins,  from  his  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  army,  his  residence  in  the 
West,  his  experience  in  Congress  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  law  and  business  methods,  was  well  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  such  a position 
his  power  of  organizing  and  directing— a con- 
spicuous characteristic  of  the  man — had  free 
scope,  and  he  fully  justified  the  expectations  of 
all  who  knew  him.  In  discharging  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Elkins  was  accessible 
to  everybody,  on  public  business,  and  made  it 
a point  to  be  cordial,  obliging  and  helpful  to 
Senators  and  members  of  the  House  in  matters 
they  had  in  hand  before  the  Department.  After 
hearing  the  facts  he  never  delayed  making  a de- 
cision. At  this  time  a keen  observer  of  men 
wrote  of  him : 

“ His  intellectual  strength,  his  sound  sense, 
his  generous  nature,  and  high  minded  personal 
worth,  won  him  the  friendship  of  the  best  men 
of  all  parties.  This  high  regard,  achieved  by 
the  force  of  his  own  liberal  merits,  he  has  contin- 
ually kept,  and  it  has  changed  only  to  be  bright- 
ened by  the  lapse  of  time.” 

Mr.  Elkins  is  what  is  generally  considered  a 
large  man,  and  stands  slightly  over  six  feet  in 
height.  He  has  an  intensely  strong  face,  is  broad 
shouldered  and  powerfully  built.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  books,  and  is  an  ardent  student 
of  literature  and  history.  Mr.  Elkins’  father. 
Colonel  P.  D.  Elkins,  is  still  living  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four.  His  mother’s  name  was  Sarah 
Withers,  and  she  belonged  to  the  aristocratic 
family  of  Lee,  in  Virginia.  By  his  first  wife  Mr. 
Elkins  has  two  surviving  children,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Oliphant,  living  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  Bruner,  of  New  York  City,  who 
was  married  November  17,  1893,  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  assisted  by  Archbishop  Ireland,  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Cathe- 
dral in  New  York.  By  his  second  wife  Mr.  El- 
kins has  five  children : four  boys,  Davis,  Stephen 
B.,  Jr.,  Richard,  and  Blaine,  and  one  girl. 


Katherine.  As  a public  citizen,  husband  and 
father,  Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins  has  made  an 
enviable  record  and  may  well  be  classed  among 
leading  typical  American  gentlemen. 


JAMES  T.  McCLURE. 

REV.  JAMES  THOMAS  McCLURE,  D.D., 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine  of  Wheeling, 
pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
Chapline  street,  was  born  near  Pittsburg,  July 
19,  1822.  He  is  the  son  of  Daniel  McClure  and 
Hannah  McFarlane,  who  were  both  natives  of 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.  His  father  was  the  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  Holliday  McClure,  and 
his  mother,  a daughter  of  Andrew  and  Margaret 
Lewis  McFarlane.  The  grandfathers  on  both 
sides  were  born  in  Ireland  of  Scotch-Irish  fam- 
ilies. The  father  and  mother  were  married  in 
their  native  county,  August  ii,  1808,  and  six 
children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  the  only  survivor.  The 
father  died  June  6,  1823,  and  the  mother  March 
24,  1846.  James  Thomas  McClure  attended 
the  district  school,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
qualified  to  teach,  which  he  did  until  he  became 
of  age,  excepting  at  busy  seasons  on  his  father’s 
farm,  when  he  helped  in  the  general  work  of 
tilling  and  harvesting.  In  the  spring  of  1845, 
he  entered  the  senior  class  of  Pittsburg  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  in  July,  1846,  when  he 
began  his  theological  studies  at  the  Seminary 
of  the  Associated  Reformed  (now  the  United 
Presbyterian)  Church  at  Allegheny  City,  and 
attended  three  sessions.  In  the  year  1849,  he 
received  his  license  to  preach  and  travelled  for 
four  months  as  a missionary  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. During  the  winter  of  that  year  he 
attended  one  session  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Due  West,  S.  C.  While  there  he  re- 
ceived a call  from  the  Associated  Reformed 
Church  of  Wheeling,  and  this  call  he  accepted 
April  16,  1850,  and  was  installed  May  28  fol- 
lowing. A sketch  of  Doctor  McClure  in  the 
History  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  speaks  of 
him  as  follows : 

“ He  first  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  congrega- 
tion as  pastor,  to  which  he  has  since  ministered, 
on  the  second  Sunday  of  March,  1850,  and  the 
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subsequent  period  of  his  pastorate,  which  has 
been  longer  than  that  of  any  other  minister  in 
Wheeling,  has  been  one  characterized  by  kind 
relations  and  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
minister  and  congregation.  The  church  has 
notably  prospered,  and  its  pulpit  has  been  one 
of  the  most  influential  in  the  city.  During  this 
period.  Dr.  McClure  has  taken  into  the  church 
nearly  i,ooo  people,  and  has  married  309 
couples.  Being  equipped  with  a good  classical 
education  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  Dr. 
McClure  has  been  a close  student  and  has  made 
himself  familiar  with  literary  and  scientific  ad- 
vancement. The  important  questions  of  the  day 
have  called  forth  from  him  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  literature,  articles  for  the  press,  and  a 
well-known  volume,  entitled  ‘Science  and  the 
Bible.  ’ For  more  than  thirty  years  also,  he  has 
served  as  director  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Allegheny  City.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Westminster  College,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  McClure  was  married  March 
28,  1850,10  Helen  Wall,  of  Pittsburg,  daughter 
of  William  and  Lucy  Wall,  natives  of  England. 
They  have  had  eight  children,  of  whom  the 
following  survive:  Helen  Wall;  James  Hunter, 
wholesale  grocer ; Lucy,  wife  of  W.  J.  W.  How- 
den  ; Robert  Bruce,  clerk  in  the  Exchange  bank ; 
Zoe,  and  John  H.  McClure,  D.D.S.” 

The  Daily  Register  of  January  6,  1892,  has  a 
portrait  and  sketch  of  Doctor  McClure,  com- 
memorating his  forty-third  anniversary  as  pas- 
tor. The  Register  gives  the  following  tribute  to 
him  and  his  remarkable  career  in  the  ministry : 

“ One  of  the  longest  and  most  remarkable 
pastorates  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and  one 
full  of  honors  and  fruitful  labors,  is  that  now 
being  enjoyed  by  Rev.  James  Thomas  McClure, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  Chapline  street.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  McClure  recently  celebrated  his  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eighth  communion.  He  has 
been  shepherd  of  the  flock  uninterruptedly  for 
over  forty-two  years,  and  the  loth  of  next 
March  will  round  out  the  forty-third  anniver- 
sary. During  all  these  years  there  has  existed 
the  most  friendly  relations  between  pastor  and 
people,  and  in  fruitful  and  lasting  results  a 
proud  record  has  been  achieved.  Forty-three 
years ! Think  of  the  sermons,  and  the  lectures, 
and  the  informal  talks,  and  even  the  genial 
presence  of  the  beloved  pastor  in  all  this  cycle 
of  time ; and  think  for  a moment  of  the  incal- 
culable benefit  it  has  been  to  hundreds  of  souls 
over  a wide  stretch  of  territory,  through  all  the 
interchange  of  membership  brought  about  by 
the  ever-shifting  scenes  of  humanity.  Four 
thousand  sermons ! Such  has  been  the  number 
delivered  by  Dr.  McClure  during  his  pastorate. 
In  addition  to  these  he  has  given  over  two  thou- 


sand weekly  lectures  and  officiated  at  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  weddings.  During  all 
these  years  over  one  thousand  people  have  been 
taken  into  the  church.  This  congregation  was 
originally  organized  under  the  name  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church.  The  Associate  and 
the  Reformed  Churches  formed  an  organic  union 
about  the  year  1782.  After  several  years  of 
earnest  trial,  a union  between  the  Associate 
and  the  Associate  Reformed  Churches  was  com- 
pleted, which  formed  what  is  known  as  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  formal  or- 
ganization of  the  congregation  took  place  on  the 
24th  day  of  November,  1843.  The  church  at 
that  time  was  located  at  Short  Creek,  with  Rev. 
William  Wallace  as  pastor.  In  1866  it  was  de- 
termined to  change  the  location  of  the  church 
property,  and  to  erect  a new  house  of  worship. 
The  church  now  represented  by  the  present  edi- 
fice on  Chapline  street  was  erected  at  a cost  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  . . . He  first  occupied 
the  pulpit  as  pastor  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
March,  1850,  and  the  subsequent  period  of  his 
pastorate,  which  has  been  longer  than  any  other 
minister  in  Wheeling,  has  been  one  character- 
ized by  kind  relations  and  hearty  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  minister  and  congregation.  The 
church  has  notably  prospered,  and  its  pulpit 
has  been  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  city. 
Among  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  church,  about 
1855  and  along  to  i860,  there  was  a very  strong 
current  of  population  flowing  westward,  and  the 
spirit  of  immigration  seized  hold  of  this  as  well 
as  other  churches,  somewhat  thinning  out  the 
congregation.  Then  came  the  business  depres- 
sion of  ’73,  which  also  affected  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  church.  These  were  two  of  the 
severest  obstacles  with  which  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  common  with  other  churches, 
had  to  contend.  But  after  these  conditions 
were  appeased  activity  was  resumed,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  day  the  membership 
has  steadily  grown,  until  now  it  is,  perhaps,  in 
better  condition  and  gives  more  evidence  of 
future  prosperity  than  ever  before.  Of  the  list 
of  members  on  the  roll  of  the  church  when  Dr. 
McClure  took  charge  only  two  remain  in  active 
membership.  There  are  two  other  members 
still  on  the  roll,  however,  but  one  of  them  has 
removed  from  the  city,  and  they  are  not  so 
closely  identified  with  the  church.” 


CHARLES  J.  FAULKNER. 

THE  misconceptions  and  perversions  of  the 
late  civil  conflict  have  given  to  certain  events  in 
the  life  of  this  gentleman  an  intense  conspicuity 
which  does  injustice  to  his  general,  personal,  and 
political  character.  Returning  to  his  country. 
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after  indefatigable  and  successful  services  as  its 
Minister  to  France,  he  encountered  that  period  in 
the  contest  when  the  right  of  a citizen  to  be  heard 
in  his  defence  was  denied  by  the  Directory  and 
abandoned  by  the  people.  He  was  immediately 
arrested,  and  not  for  any  want  of  fidelity  to  his 
trust — not  by  the  State  Department,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  a Minister’s  misconduct — but  by 
the  war  power,  and  as  a hostage — a Virginian  to 
equalize  an  imprisoned  Pennsylvanian.  Hon. 
Charles  James  Faulkner  was  born  in  Berkeley 
County,  Va.,  where  he  maintained  his  residence 
and  influence  for  half  a century  or  more,  having 
entered  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  year  1831, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  war  changed 
neither  his  social,  professional,  pecuniary,  nor 
public  rank.  As  in  1832,  he  advocated  gradual 
emancipation  in  the  Virginia  Legislature;  so 
forty  years  later  he  was  a leader  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  West  Virginia,  and  vin- 
dicated there  the  prescience  and  principles  of 
his  youth.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  attached  to  the 
Whig  party  until  1852,  when,  impressed  with 
the  abandonment  of  its  principles  by  that  organ- 
ization, he  declined  to  support  Winfield  Scott, 
and  gave  his  earnest  efforts  to  the  election  of 
the  Democratic  nominee  to  the  Presidency.  For 
eight  years  he  was  the  representative  in  Con- 
gress of  the  most  exposed  constituency  in  the 
South,  occupying  the  salient  angle  at  the  outlet 
of  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  where  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  fugitives  and  emissaries  poured 
across  the  narrow  skirt  of  Maryland  soil,  until 
at  last  Captain  Brown’s  band  and  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner’s constituents  opened  the  war  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley — the  sign  and  portent  of  the 
mighty  conflict  to  follow.  Had  the  representa- 
tive of  this  invaded  constituency  been  either  a 
demagogue  or  a conspirator,  his  opportunity 
was  a brilliant  one  to  turn  this  occasion  to  mu- 
tiny; but  he  hoped  all  things  in  the  Union.  He 
even  represented  Captain  Brown  in  the  prepara- 
tory part  of  the  trial ; and  in  the  full  confidence 
of  the  country’s  repose,  he  accepted  a foreign 
mission  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  retained  it  until 
the  great  conflict  was  actually  begun.  His  an- 
cestry on  both  sides  had  been  defenders  of  the 
country.  His  mother’s  father  was  an  officer  with 
Washington,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
the  Brandywine.  His  own  father  had  worn  a 
sword,  voted  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for 


the  gallant  defence  of  Norfolk,  in  1813;  and, 
dying  from  disease  incurred  there,  left  his  boy 
without  kin  in  the  country — the  protector  and 
pilot  of  himself  alone.  The  positive  authors  of 
the  Revolution  of  1861  were  not  of  this  practical, 
self-reliant,  objective  stamp  of  man.  They  had 
long  dreamed  their  dream,  and  educed  their 
conclusion  from  tenets  with  which  Mr.  Faulkner 
never  charged  his  mind.  He  had  no  destructive 
ambition,  and  the  interests  of  his  constituency 
lay  wholly  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
That  he  was  an  adviser  in  the  great  rupture,  it 
is  needless  to  refute.  Yet  it  may  be  proper  to 
refer  to  that  subject,  so  far  as  it  may  cast  light 
upon  his  fidelity  to  his  commission  while  in  our 
diplomatic  service.  The  Confederate  Govern- 
ment never  communicated  with  his  legation. 
His  responses  to  the  early  secession  clamor  did 
not  add  to  his  popularity  with  that  class.  And 
after  he  returned  to  America  he  was  not  called 
into  the  diplomatic  or  civil  service  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  and  never  presented  him- 
self for  Congress  or  a command.  It  was  not 
that  he  did  not  keep  full  friendship  and  kinship 
with  Virginia,  but  the  assiduity  and  extent  of 
his  labors  as  United  States  Minister  at  Paris  had 
wholly  occupied  his  mind.  Thus  much  by  way 
of  preface.  It  was  in  Mr.  Faulkner’s  power  to 
have  proceeded  to  Paris  as  soon  as  Mr.  Buchanan 
acceded  to  the  Presidency ; but  he  deferred  to 
the  incumbent,  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  who  was 
his  personal  friend,  and  would  not  take  the  mis- 
sion until  the  latter  died  at  his  post  in  October, 
1859.  Then  nominated  and  promptly  confirmed, 
Mr.  Faulkner  sailed  with  his  family  in  January, 
arrived  in  Paris  February  18,  and  was  offi- 
cially presented  to  the  Emperor  on  the  4th  of 
March — just  one  year  prior  to  the  inauguration 
of  President  Lincoln.  The  work  which  he  faith- 
fully accumulated  in  that  one  year  is  a monu- 
ment of  industry,  zeal,  and  efficiency.  His  dis- 
patches to  the  State  Department  numbered 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  a dispatch 
every  third  day ; and  some  of  them  are  of  such 
length  and  involve  such  research  and  close  rea- 
soning as  to  evoke  renewed  admiration  for  their 
vigorous  thought  and  pure  diction.  The  war 
blew  upon  the  face  of  affairs  so  suddenly  that 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  preceding 
year  was  never  printed,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
might  apply  to  the  elucidation  of  the  schism  at 
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home.  There  were  two  dispatches  from  Mr. 
Faulkner  to  Mr.  Seward  which  thus  saw  the 
light,  and  these  were  written  at  the  close  of  his 
mission,  expressing  his  apprehension  of  the  im- 
pending collision,  and  seeking  to  avert  the  con- 
flict. They  clearly  show,  however,  that  he  re- 
quested Napoleon  to  make  no  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  at  that  period  Mr.  Seward’s 
views  were  in  aecord  with  his  own  on  the  sub- 
ject of  coercion.  This  appears  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State — a letter  nearly 
identical  with  several  of  the  same  tenor  which 
were  written  subsequent  to  Mr.  Faulkner’s  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  “ I refer  to  my  offi- 
eial  correspondence,”  said  Mr.  Faulkner,  “ as  a 
proof  of  my  fldelity  to  my  trust.  Not  an  act 
nor  an  opinion  of  mine  was  disapproved  by  any 
of  your  predecessors ; but  wherever  they  were 
alluded  to  at  all,  they  were  approved.  No  act, 
and  but  one  opinion  that  I expressed,  was  dis- 
approved by  you.  That  was  the  private  and 
unofficial  opinion  which  I expressed  to  M.  Thou- 
venel  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  addressed  by  him 
to  me ; to  wit : That  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment did  not  contemplate  resorting  to  coercion. 
This  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  1 5th  of  April, 
1861.  In  noticing  that  opinion  on  the  4th  of 
May  following,  you  say:  ‘The  time  when  such 
questions  had  any  plausibility  has  passed  away.  ’ 
Again,  you  say:  ‘The  case  is  now  altogether 
changed.’  These  qualifications  in  your  disap- 
proval of  that  opinion  of  mine  w’ere  just  both  to 
me  and  to  yourself  as  the  exponent  of  the  policy 
of  the  Administration.  For  in  your  own  dis- 
patches, up  to  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  there  is  a 
clear  enunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration not  to  resort  to  coereion.”  We  may  ask, 
indeed,  who,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  realized  coercion  as  early  as  the  1 5th  of 
April — for  that  was  the  day  Mr.  Lincoln  issued 
his  first  proclamation  for  troops,  which  Mr. 
Faulkner,  in  Paris,  could  not  have  known,  as 
communication  then  stood,  for  nearly  a fort- 
night more.  We  have  said  that  but  two  dis- 
patches out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  appear 
in  the  diplomatie  correspondence;  exeeption 
must  be  made  in  favor  of  eight  others,  which 
would  have  shared  the  common  obscurity  but 
for  the  faet  that  they  affected  the  great  question 
of  military  duty  due  to  European  governments 
by  their  expatriated  subjects  in  America.  In 


1866  the  Senate  called  for  the  correspondence 
on  this  subject,  and  among  the  rest  came  Mr. 
Faulkner’s  buried  labors  and  vindications.  It 
was  shown  that  in  i860  he  pressed  this  issue 
upon  Napoleon,  obtained  the  first  concession  in 
favor  of  our  naturalized  citizens  ever  made  by  a 
continental  power  on  so  tender  a point ; and,  if 
permitted  by  Mr.  Cass,  would  have  made  it  a 
treaty  obligation.  Thus  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  of  North  German  and  French  birth 
owe  in  great  part  to  Mr.  Faulkner  their  immu- 
nity to  revisit  their  native  land  without  the  peril 
of  arrest,  punishment,  and  military  peonage. 
Mr.  Cass,  however,  was  doubtful  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  pressing  the  subject  upon  France  for 
the  recognition  of  this  principle  by  treaty.  Mr. 
Faulkner  responded:  ‘‘  I do  not  see  how  the  in- 
sertion of  an  article  in  a treaty  by  which  France 
should  abandon  all  claim  to  military  service 
from  those  of  her  natives  who  had  become  nat- 
uralized would  detract  from  the  high  ground 
upon  which  we  place  that  doctrine  as  a matter 
of  right.”  The  attempt  to  get  the  treaty  stipu- 
lation was  renewed  by  Mr.  Faulkner;  but  the 
Administration  thought  a great  feather  was  in 
its  cap  already,  and  stopped  the  ardent  envoy. 
President  Buchanan’s  Annual  Message  of  De- 
cember 3,  i860,  expressed  his  gratulation  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ To  employ  the  language  of  our  present  Min- 
ister to  France,  who  has  rendered  good  service 
on  this  oceasion,  ‘I  do  not  think  our  French 
naturalized  fellow-eitizens  will  hereafter  experi- 
ence much  annoyance  on  this  subject.  I ven- 
ture to  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  other  Continental  powers  will  adopt 
the  same  wise  and  just  policy  which  has  done  so 
much  honor  to  the  enlightened  government  of 
the  Emperor.  ’ ” 

In  the  era  of  President  Grant,  Hon.  George 
Bancroft  secured  by  treaty  from  Prussia  a rec- 
ognition of  this  principle — the  same  which  Mr. 
Faulkner  wished  to  anticipate  by  two  Presiden- 
tial terms.  To  the  subject  of  our  sketch  is  due 
the  first  proposition  of  the  statesmanlike  idea 
to  put  the  safety  of  the  foreign-born  American 
citizen  into  the  written  obligations  of  mankind, 
and  to  make  his  exemption  from  the  enrolling 
officer  no  more  a subjeet  of  appeal,  but  of  broad 
understanding  and  international  accord — a re- 
sult which  it  is  obvious  would  have  been  accom- 
plished during  his  mission  but  for  the  timidity 
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of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Faulkner’s  as- 
siduity and  devotion  were  exercised  also  in  other 
directions.  His  education,  candor  and  dignity 
placed  him  within  the  sphere  of  Napoleon’s  spe- 
cial consideration,  and  gratified  his  desire  of 
knowledge  and  usefulness  by  frequent  inter- 
views with  that  master  of  diplomacy  whom  he 
occasionally  met  in  the  privacy  of  St.  Cloud, 
and  always  promptly  communicated  his  study 
of  the  man  and  the  facts  of  the  interview  to  his 
Government.  When  these  dispatches  shall  be 
disinterred,  they  will  serve  the  historian  who 
wishes  to  be  assisted  to  an  estimate  and  por- 
traiture of  the  late  Emperor,  and  will  also  dis- 
play the  adaptability  and  literary  grace  of  the 
American  Minister.  His  method  and  power  in 
detail  will  as  well  be  shown  in  the  great  variety 
of  application  he  directed  to  the  elucidation  and 
correction  of  minor  matters  pertinent  to  his 
mission  and  the  history  of  the  period.  His  dis- 
patches present  among  other  things  a brief  epit- 
ome of  the  history  of  the  Second  Empire,  and 
of  the  leading  political  events  in  Europe  during 
his  residence  at  that  Court ; a full  discussion  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  France  and  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  those 
interests  might  or  might  not  be  promoted  by  the 
treaty  which  he  was  authorized  to  negotiate. 
They  also  embrace  his  interviews  with  high 
officials,  and  his  reflections  on  the  war  then 
being  waged  by  France  and  England  against 
the  Chinese  Empire ; the  proposed  movements 
against  Mexico ; the  massacre  of  the  Christians 
in  Syria;  the  Sicilian  revolution,  etc.,  etc.  His 
review,  in  a letter  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  the  controversy  between  the  local 
authorities  of  Cherbourg  and  the  American  Con- 
sul, involving  the  construction  of  the  Eleventh 
Article  of  the  Consular  Convention  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  growing  out 
of  the  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  ship  Lu7ta,  may 
well  be  referred  to  as  a monument  of  diplomatic 
labor  and  ability.  Our  diplomatic  relations  with 
France,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic, 
have  been  the  most  romantic  and  intimate  of 
our  history,  and  we  have  been  served  at  that 
Court  and  Capital  by  a series  of  the  most  illus- 
trious statesmen  we  have  produced.  The  year 
of  Mr.  Faulkner’s  residence  there  was  not  pro- 
lific in  great  occurrences  immediately  affecting 
our  own  history ; but  it  was  a year  requiring  the 


more  application,  because  France  was  then  ma- 
ture, formative,  and  well  gathered  up  under  a 
ruler  fond  of  surprises,  rather  covetous  of 
achievement  and  possessions  in  America,  and 
able  to  do  as  he  chose.  The  Palmerston  alliance 
and  the  control  of  France  over  Spain  led  to  a 
rumor  of  a tripartite  attempt  on  Mexico,  which 
Mr.  Faulkner  promptly  protested  against,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  his  Government  for  his 
prompt  interference.  The  social  life  at  his 
residence,  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne,  near  the 
Champs  Elysees,  was  meantime  hospitable  and 
graceful,  and  the  Minister  popular  with  all. 
When  Mr.  Faulkner  was  subsequently  a prisoner 
at  Fort  Warren,  he  received  marked  attention 
from  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  who  had  remem- 
bered his  invariable  courtesy,  generous  hospi- 
tality, and  faithful  devotion  to  his  duties  as 
Minister.  The  crisis,  however,  was  impending 
at  home,  and  there  were  doubtless  travellers  of 
the  McCracken  character  abroad  in  those  days 
ready  to  distort,  pervert,  and  write  anonymous 
letters.  Some  of  these  may  have  desired  the 
consideration  of  the  new  Administration ; others, 
with  malice  aforethought,  already  classed  every 
Southern  man  as  an  enemy,  and  made  a distinc- 
tion in  favor  of  none.  Mr.  Faulkner  resolved  to 
conclude  his  mission,  so  as  to  preserve  at  least 
his  own  self-respect — whatever  might  be  the  in- 
fluence of  misrepresentation.  In  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Seward,  already  quoted,  he  met  those  old 
imputations  upon  his  ministerial  honor  in  the 
following  paragraph,  which  we  quote  here  as 
new  and  interesting  matter  to  the  reader : 

“ But  it  might  be  said  that,  whilst  my  official 
dispatches  from  Paris  may  be  perfectly  unex- 
ceptionable, yet  my  private  actions  and  opin- 
ions may  have  encouraged  treason  and  rebellion 
against  the  Government.  I have  but  limited 
means  of  showing  what  my  private  opinions  and 
actions  were  in  France,  for  I never  anticipated 
that  they  would  be  called  in  question  when  I 
left  there.  But  as  limited  as  those  means  are,  I 
think  they  will  be  found  ample  and  satisfactory.” 

He  then  shows  very  conclusively  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  any  imputation  upon  his 
fidelity.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  these  clear  and 
unquestionable  facts  the  public  mind  had  be- 
come so  generally  impressed  with  an  opposite 
conclusion,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment  upon  his  return  from  France, 
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that  he  felt  constrained  to  call  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  do  him  a simple  act  of  justice, 
and  to  request  the  Secretary  to  furnish  him  with 
such  an  exoneration  of  his  official  character,  in 
his  relations  with  the  Department  of  State,  as 
the  truth  would  warrant.  We  come  now  to  the 
nature  of  the  pretence  which  the  press  of  the 
country  seized  upon  to  apologize  for  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  Faulkner  as  a hostage  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  That  arrest,  in  the  absence  of  any 
charges  from  the  State  Department,  was  felt  to 
be  such  an  ungrateful  return  for  faithful  public 
services,  that  the  Government  papers,  perforce, 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Directory  with  guesses, 
imaginings,  and  all  manner  of  diatribe  which 
the  loosely  written  histories  of  the  war  period 
have  accepted  as  material  for  their  works.  In  the 
spring  of  1861,  the  Confederate  authorities  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  had  selected  three  Commis- 
sioners to  proceed  to  Europe — William  L.  Yan- 
cey, A.  Dudley  Mann,  and  P.  A.  Rost.  These 
persons  proceeded  in  a loitering  manner  to  Eu- 
rope, stopped  some  time  in  England,  and  none 
of  them  reached  France  until  Mr.  Faulkner  had 
taken  leave  of  the  Imperial  family  and  quitted 
the  country.  Yet  a newspaper  paragraph  went 
the  rounds  of  the  American  papers  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Faulkner  had  given  a public  re- 
ception to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  introduced  them  to  M.  Thouvenel, 
and  had  also  provided  a day  for  their  official 
presentation  to  the  Emperor.  Mr.  Faulkner 
never  saw  any  of  the  Commissioners  until  he 
met  them  incidentally  in  England,  some  weeks 
after  he  had  definitely  quitted  France  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  His  published  dis- 
patches show  that  his  behavior  was  just  the  con- 
trary. April  1 5 he  called  upon  M.  Thouvenel, 
delivered  a copy  of  President  Lincoln’s  Inau- 
gural Message,  and  assured  the  Minister  that 
“ the  President  of  the  United  States  entertains 
full  confidence  in  the  speedy  restoration  of  the 
harmony  and  unity  of  the  Government  by  a 
firm,  yet  just  and  liberal  policy.”  He  said  to 
M.  Thouvenel  that  a distinguished  citizen  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  would  soon  supply  his  own 
place,  and  requested  the  Minister  to  recognize 
no  dismemberment  of  the  American  Union  in 
advance  of  Mr.  Dayton’s  arrival,  who  would 
come  fully  instructed  as  to  the  matured  wishes 
and  views  of  the  Government.  This  dispatch  is 


printed  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  and 
soon  after  writing  it  Mr.  Faulkner  left  the  Em- 
pire. Thus  the  charge  that  Mr.  Faulkner  took 
the  Confederate  Commissioners  under  his  pa- 
tronage has  nothing  to  rest  upon,  and  slander  is 
left  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  Napoleon 
could  not  have  been  so  prompt  to  recognize  the 
belligerency  of  the  Confederates  unless  Mr. 
Faulkner  had  warped  his  judgment  in  advance. 
The  action  of  the  governments  of  Western  Eu- 
rope toward  the  belligerent  sections  in  America 
was  outside  of  the  influence  of  ministers  and 
commissioners.  It  was  the  apparent,  the  prob- 
able, the  sequential  policy  of  France,  England, 
and  Spain,  and  consonant  with  what  their  states- 
men considered  the  mutual  interest  of  those  na- 
tions. Mr.  Faulkner  had  done  more  to  attract 
respect  to  his  Government  by  sturdily  insisting 
upon  the  right  of  our  naturalized  citizens  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  countries,  and  be  exempt 
from  conscription,  than  by  any  words  he  could 
have  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  France  favor- 
able to  the  seceding  States.  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon was  the  universal  ally  of  the  side  of  dis- 
traction in  contemporaneous  powers,  as  he  had 
shown  in  Russia,  China,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
India,  and  as  he  further  showed  in  the  affairs 
of  Mexico  long  after  Mr.  Faulkner  had  retired 
from  public  life,  and  even  after  the  American 
conflict  had  been  determined.  In  this  he  fol- 
lowed the  traditional  diplomacy  of  France  and 
England,  which  for  several  years  had  been  in 
accord,  and  they  had  even  operated  together 
with  military  force.  The  public  mind  is  edu- 
cated to  exaggerate  the  influence  which  an  in- 
dividual may  exert  upon  states  and  alliances. 
A higher  compliment  could  not  have  been  paid 
to  Mr.  Faulkner,  had  it  been  his  due,  than  Mr. 
Greeley’s  oft-expressed  conceit  that  he  had 
shaped  affairs  in  France  so  as  to  hasten  the  con- 
cession of  belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents 
by  the  decree  of  the  nth  of  June,  1861,  long 
after  he  had  left  the  country,  and  the  United 
States  had  been  otherwise  represented.  Mr. 
Greeley  could  have  found  another  motive  for 
the  Emperor  in  the  constant  attacks  of  his  paper 
upon  Napoleon’s  personal  and  dynastic  legiti- 
macy, which  was  the  rule  of  the  Republican 
press ; and  he  might  have  observed,  as  a vigi- 
lant journalist,  that  the  personal  weight  of  all 
the  Confederate  Commissioners  was  almost  im- 
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palpable.  They  returned  at  an  early  period, 
leaving  little  evidence  of  influence  behind  them, 
and  even  the  sympathetic  and  notorious  circum- 
stances under  which  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
arrived  in  Europe  got  them  small  countenance 
at  Court.  Mr.  Faulkner  had  impressed  the 
French  Emperor  as  ministers  seldom  had  done, 
but  it  was  as  the  American  and  not  as  the  Con- 
federate Envoy.  Yet  the  current  histories  of 
the  war  have  tumbled  into  the  line  of  superficial 
inference,  and  we  may  quote  Lossing’s  volumi- 
nous book  in  evidence.  That  author  says : " At 
the  powerful  French  Court,  the  source  of  much 
of  the  political  opinion  of  the  ruling  classes  of 
Continental  Europe,  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  American  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
it  was  believed,  was  an  efficient  accomplice  of 
the  conspirators  in  the  work  of  misrepresenting 
their  Government  and  maturing  plans  for  secur- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
seceded  States.”  But  almost  in  the  next  para- 
graph this  writer  of  loose  inferences  admits  that 
“ already  an  understanding  existed  between  the 
British  government  and  the  French  Emperor 
that  they  were  to  act  together  in  regard  to 
American  affairs ; they  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  apprise  other  European  governments  of  this 
understanding,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
would  concur  with  them  and  follow  their  exam- 
ple— whatever  it  might  be."  The  times  were 
out  of  joint.  There  were  no  circumstances 
under  which  Mr.  Faulkner  could  have  been 
otherwise  than  misrepresented,  for  he  was  of 
the  old  Administration,  and  a Virginian;  he 
was  the  only  Southern  man  at  the  head  of  a 
first-class  mission;  in  the  conflict  of  sections, 
he  was  expected  to  do  more  than  to  look  home- 
ward and  grieve  and  plead  for  moderation ; and 
had  he  gone  about  loudly,  constantly,  and  vi- 
tuperatively  to  injure  the  Union,  his  meed  would 
have  been  no  worse.  There  remains  to  relate 
only  the  story  of  Mr.  Faulkner’s  arrest,  which 
has  been  almost  wholly  misunderstood.  He 
recruited  his  health,  which  had  suffered  by  the 
labor  and  confinement  of  his  mission,  in  a few 
months’  excursion  through  the  British  Islands, 
and  arrived  at  New  York  at  a gloomy  period  for 
the  North,  August  5,  1861.  Three  days  after- 
ward he  reached  Washington,  and,  stopping  at 
Brown’s  Hotel,  proceeded  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  loth,  where  he  adjusted  his  account 


of  the  Contingent  Fund,  as  is  the  custom,  and 
was  provided  with  a safe  conduct  and  passport 
from  Mr.  Seward  to  his  home  beyond  the  lines. 
The  next  day  but  one  succeeding — two  days 
after  General  Lyon  had  been  killed  at  Wilson’s 
Creek,  three  weeks  after  the  defeat  of  Bull  Run, 
ominous  times  for  a man  whose  home  was  be- 
yond the  lines — Mr.  Faulkner  was  arrested  by 
Gen.  Andrew  Porter,  Provost  Marshal  General, 
who  had  brought  to  his  hotel  a great  array  of 
troops  and  constabulary,  without  charges  of  any 
kind,  and,  as  we  have  related,  by  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  not  an  offender, 
therefore,  but  a captive  within  the  lines;  and 
his  record  was  not  charged  to  be  at  fault,  but 
only  his  place  of  abode.  And  the  American 
Minister  to  France,  just  honorably  discharged 
from  the  diplomatic  service,  was  taken  to  the 
common  jail  of  Washington,  where  the  sense  of 
decency  in  Captain  Willard,  the  Deputy  Provost, 
would  not  permit  him  long  to  remain.  He 
was  accommodated  with  a more  honorable  im- 
prisonment among  the  officers  at  their  quarters, 
and  here  he  addressed  a letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  asking  the  cause  of  his  detention.  To 
this  Mr.  Cameron  replied  frankly,  and  the  words 
were  taken  down  by  Captain  Willard : “ Tell  Mr. 
Faulkner  that,  as  a distinguished  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  has  been  arrested  as  a hostage  for 
Henry  S.  Magraw,  State  Treasurer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ; and  that,  with  my  consent,  he  shall  not 
be  released  until  Colonel  Magraw  be  set  at  lib- 
erty.” It  appeared  that  a few  weeks  before  this 
time.  Colonel  Cameron,  brother  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  had  commanded  a regiment  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  had  been  killed  in  battle, 
and  his  body  left  upon  the  field.  At  Secretary 
Cameron’s  request,  Mr.  Magraw  was  sent  within 
the  Confederate  lines  for  the  purpose  of  recov- 
ering the  body  of  the  fallen  colonel.  He  was 
provided  with  a pass  addressed  simply  “ To 
whom  it  may  concern,”  and  making  no  recogni- 
tion of  General  Beauregard,  or  of  the  Confeder- 
ate forces.  Deeming  such  a paper  not  entitled 
to  respect,  Beauregard  ordered  Magraw  and  his 
party  to  be  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Richmond, 
which  was  done.  They  were  detained  there 
several  months  before  satisfactory  negotiations 
were  had  for  their  release.  That  this  was  the 
sole  motive  and  object  of  the  arrest  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  Natmial  Intelligencer  of  Washing- 
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ton,  at  that  time  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
Administration.  But  this  unprecedented  and 
violent  treatment  of  a non-combatant  and  an 
eminent  Minister  of  the  Government  was  not 
to  be  excused  by  fair-minded  people,  and  hence 
the  Administration  presses  began  to  trump  up 
“ vague  surmises  and  frivolous  suspicions”  af- 
fecting Mr.  Faulkner’s  fidelity  at  Paris,  in  order 
to  apologize  for  the  arbitrary  act.  Mr.  Seward 
himself  seemed  to  have  felt  that  the  outrage  re- 
quired some  show  of  defence,  and  he  took  notice 
of  these  imputations  in  a letter  to  Colonel  Burke, 
Commandant  at  Fort  Lafayette,  more  than  a 
month  after  the  arrest.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  de- 
tained a prisoner  about  one  month  at  Washing- 
ton, six  weeks  in  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York 
Harbor,  and  six  weeks  at  Fort  Warren,  near 
Boston,  and  released  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1861,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Virginia. 
Whilst  in  prison  he  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  impression  which  his  conduct  as  Minis- 
ter had  produced  on  the  many  able,  patriotic 
individuals  of  this  country  who  had  visited  Paris 
during  his  residence  there  as  Minister.  With 
not  a single  exception,  their  letters  to  him  as- 
sured him  of  their  unabated  confidence  in  the 
honor  of  his  character  and  his  fidelity  to  the 
Government  whose  commission  he  had  held. 
The  frequency  of  such  arrests  blunted  the  public 
sensibility  after  a time,  and  the  duration  and 
eventfulness  of  the  war  had,  until  of  late,  left 
little  opportunity  for  justice  to  the  misrepre- 
sented character  of  individuals.  Mr.  Faulkner 
never  ceased,  however,  to  vindicate  the  faithful- 
ness and  propriety  of  his  conduct  at  the  French 
Court,  corresponded  with  distinguished  men  on 
the  subject  while  in  confinement,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  promptly  reopened  communication 
with  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Lincoln,  sensi- 
ble of  the  injustice  done  to  Mr.  Faulkner,  sent 
Mr.  Ward  H.  Lamon,  his  subsequent  biographer 
and  confidential  friend,  to  find  Mr.  Faulkner  im- 
mediately after  the  occupation  of  Richmond, 
and  regain  his  services  in  aid  of  the  tranquilliza- 
tion  and  repose  of  Virginia;  and  Mr.  Lamon 
has  published  a most  interesting  statement  on 
the  subject  since  Mr.  Lincoln’s  death,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : “ I know  Mr. 
Lincoln  disapproved  of  his  arrest,”  wrote  Mr. 
Lamon  to  John  E.  Schley;  “he  said  there  was 
no  jiist  ground  for  it,  but  added  that  these  were 


critical  times,  and  he  did  not  like  to  interfere 
with  that  act  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  especially 
as  Mr.  Faulkner  had  made  no  appeal  to  him. 
The  President  had  long  entertained  a high  re- 
gard and  kind  feeling  for  Mr.  Faulkner  as  a 
public  man,  and  kept  by  him  in  Illinois  a copy 
of  Mr.  Faulkner’s  speech  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, often  used  it  on  the  stump,  and  could  repeat 
considerable  portions  of  it  from  memory.  He 
often  talked  with  me  on  the  subject,  knowing 
that  Mr.  Faulkner  was  a favorite  of  my  family 
in  West  Virginia.”  Mr.  Lamon  then  states  in 
detail,  what  he  well  knew  as  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Mar- 
shal, that  in  1865  he  addressed  Mr.  Faulkner  an 
autograph  letter,  inviting  him  to  return  to  his 
home  and  offering  him  the  protection  of  the 
Government.  The  letter  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Theodore  Wilson,  an  officer,  to  be  de- 
livered to  General  Grant,  and  by  him  forwarded 
through  the  lines.  At  that  period  of  the  war  it 
missed  its  destination.  Marshal  Lamon  then 
narrates  this  incident,  quaint  and  touching  as  it 
will  be  to  Mr.  Faulkner’s  posterity: 

“ I well  remember  my  last  interview  with 
President  Lincoln.  It  was  the  day  previous  to 
his  assassination.  He  was  sending  me  to  Rich- 
mond, which  had  then  fallen  and  was  in  pos- 
session of  our  troops,  on  a special  mission.  In 
taking  leave  of  him,  the  last  words  he  addressed 
to  me  were,  ‘Now,  Lamon,  be  sure  you  don’t 
return  from  Richmond  without  bringing  Faulk- 
ner with  you.  ’ ” 

Mr.  Faulkner’s  shrewd  observation  and  judg- 
ment detected  the  seeds  of  disorganization  and 
failure  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  Confederacy, 
and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  three  years  and 
a half  there  in  scholastic  retirement  at  the  abode 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bocock,  in  Appomattox 
County.  The  official  battle  reports  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  which  have  been  admired  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac,  were  the  compositions 
of  Mr.  Faulkner,  written  out  from  the  rough 
notes  of  that  celebrated  commander.  Of  these 
he  wrote  twenty-two,  and  all  but  the  last  were 
revised  and  signed  by  General  Jackson.  With 
this  literary  labor,  which  shows  his  grasp  of 
great  movements  and  faithfulness  of  detail,  his 
active  life  in  the  Confederacy  began  and  termi- 
nated. After  the  war,  Mr.  Faulkner  returned 
to  his  home  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
He  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1872,  that  framed  a second  Con- 
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stitution  for  the  State,  and  was  its  temporary 
President.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
March  4,  1875,  to  March  4,  1877,  and  declined  a 
re-election.  This  was  his  last  public  office.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Southern  revolt  produced 
many  heroes,  but  few  who  survived  it  with 
heroism.  Among  these  latter  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  may  be  classed  as  probably  the  most  nota- 
ble example  in  the  South.  Reflective,  studious, 
with  a cheerful  temperament  and  flexible  facul- 
ties, yet  blessed  with  a remarkable  tenacity  of 
purpose,  he  emerged  from  the  war  without  self- 
accusation, and  proceeded  to  redeem  his  affairs 
and  give  aid  and  confidence  to  his  neighborhood. 
He  brought  his  large  estate  into  excellent 
condition,  and  was  President  of  the  Berkeley 
County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Associa- 


tion, and  President  of  the  Martinsburg  and  Po- 
tomac Railroad  Company.  His  practice  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  South,  pursued  chiefly 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia,  and  the 
courts  of  the  judicial  circuit  where  he  resided. 
Mr.  Faulkner  was  upward  of  seventy  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  blue 
eyes,  which  were  of  clear  and  quiet  expression, 
and  features  expressive  of  decision  and  sensi- 
bility. His  hair,  formerly  of  a rich  brown  color, 
became  gray,  but  retained  the  luxuriance  of  uni- 
form health.  He  had  a large  family  of  children, 
who  have  become  connected  by  marriage  with 
some  of  the  most  excellent  households  in  the 
North  and  South.  He  died  at  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  November  i,  1884. 
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BURNING  SPRINGS  OIL  FIELD. 

The  first  great  oil  find  in  West  Virigina  was  not  a sudden  revelation,  for  the  substance 
had  been  well  known  several  years  previously  to  the  farmers  and  salt  makers  in  the  region 
of  Burning  Springs,  where  it  was  generally  alluded  to  as  “devil’s  grease,”  and  considered 
more  or  less  detrimental  as  a hindrance  to  salt  production.  Generally  speaking,  a salt  well 
becoming  contaminated  with  the  oil  had  to  be  abandoned ; and  the  purchasers  of  the  Burn- 
ing Springs  tract  regarded  it  as  anything  but  desirable  in  land  which  they  intended  for  tilling 
and  milling  purposes,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  prospective  increase  in  the  value  of  the  farm, 
nor  did  they  entertain  the  remotest  anticipations  that  the  investment  would  bring  to  the 
family  a vast  fortune,  quickly  acquired. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  who  for  several  years  was  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  wrote  a brief  but  very  correct  history  of  West  Virignia,  which 
was  published  by  Lippincott  & Co.  in  1865. 

Referring  to  the  first  discovery  of  oil  in  the  State,  he  says  : 

“ In  1842,  while  boring  for  salt,  oil  was  discovered  near  Burning  Springs,  on  the  Little 
Kanawha,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Parkersburg.  The  Rathbone  farm,  on  which  the  well 
was  sunk,  has  since  become  famous  for  the  production  of  oil.  Boring  specifically  for  oil  was 
first  attempted  in  this  vicinity  in  the  Fall  of  1859,  after  the  first  successes  in  oil  in  Pennsyl- 
vania had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world,  although  Dr.  Hildreth,  of  Ohio,  as  early  as 
1836,  alluded  to  the  abundance  of  petroleum  on  the  Little  Kanawha. 

“ It  is  a well-known  fact  that  S.  D.  Karnes  was  one  of  the  first  operators  at  Burning 
Springs,  having  leased  the  abandoned  salt  well  from  the  Rathbones,  which  he  improved 
until  it  yielded  from  ten  to  twenty  barrels  a day.  This  attracted  attention,  and  others  began 
operations.  In  the  Autumn  of  that  year  a well  sunk  by  the  Rathbones  astonished  the  coun- 
try with  a yield  of  three  hundred  barrels  daily.  Other  wells  were  soon  added,  and  fortunes 
began  to  be  made. 

“ Success  added  fuel  to  the  flames  of  excitement ; farmers,  mechanics  and  professional 
men,  leaving  their  vocations,  flocked  to  the  oil  region,  the  centre  of  which  was  the  Rath- 
bone  farms;  a village  of  shanties  became  densely  populous,  with  derricks  instead  of  church 
spires ; the  cooperage  of  tanks  and  barrels  the  only  mechanical  product,  and  the  oil  product 
and  transport  the  prolific  source  of  remunerative  labor.  Sharp,  speculative  men,  eager  to 
reap  the  advantages  which  the  circumstances  offered,  waited  not  a moment,  but  flooded  upon 
the  tide  which  promised  to  lead  to  fortune  long  before  it  had  reached  its  flood.  They  bought 
lands  where  they  could  and  then  took  leases  of  all  that  remained.  The  excitement  spread ; 
neighboring  territory  was  involved;  strange  faces  peopled  every  farm,  and  every  farm-house 
became  an  inn.” 
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Mr.  Dodge  gives  the  statement  of  a participant  in  this  excitement  “ who  was  present, 
when  the  Llewellyn  and  Eternal  Centre  were  struck, ’’and  who  writes: 

“ The  desire  of  obtaining  boring  territory  soon  became  so  great  that  large  bounties  were 
demanded  and  paid.  At  first  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre  and  one-third  of  the  oil  were  the 
conditions ; afterward,  two  thousand  dollars  per  acre  and  one-third  of  the  oil  in  iron-bound 
barrels  was  demanded  and  given.  The  amount  of  oil  thrown  out  by  the  Llewellyn  well  was 
such  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  surface  included  within  a radius  of  one  mile  from 
that  well  as  the  centre,  contained  the  ‘oil  centre  of  the  world.’  Men  ran  wild  with  specula- 
tion, and  the  desire  to  sink  wells  within  that  limited  locality  was  boundless.  A village  sprang 
up  in  one  month,  and  as  the  season  progressed  toward  Spring  it  was  calculated  that  over  two 
thousand  persons  would  be  located  on  the  ground  before  June.” 

With  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  the  oil  production  at  Burning  Springs  became 
very  much  lessened,  owing  to  friends  and  partners  separating — some  going  South  and  others 
North — “ leaving  the  derrick  and  drill,  tank  and  well,  and  all  the  appointments  of  oil  pro- 
duction to  the  risks  of  violence  and  malice,  destruction  and  decay.” 

A few  remained  wholly  indifferent  to  the  war  embroglio,  and  determined  upon  business 
and  a fortune  at  all  hazards.  Their  hopes  and  aims  were  abundantly  realized,  and  upon  the 
surrender  of  Lee  a regathering  of  the  oil  men  at  Burning  Springs  quickly  followed.  In  a 
short  time  a strangely  picturesque  settlement  flourished  and  augmented,  until  the  famous 
“ Chicago  Hotel”  was  built  for  the  traffic.  In  1867  this  structure  was  “piped”  for  gas  by  its 
enterprising  host,  Amos  Allen,  and  every  night  numerous  jets,  fed  by  the  springs,  enlivened 
the  scenes  of  oil  speculation  and  became  a feature  of  the  town. 

Of  the  output  of  oil  during  the  war  Mr.  Dodge  says : 

“Yet  some  of  the  principal  wells  in  which  interests  were  held  by  persons  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  operated  with  slight  interruption,  though  exposed  to  guerilla  incursions  and 
the  inconvenience  of  lack  of  laborers,  so  that  the  production  of  1861  was  but  four  million 
gallons.  In  1862,  the  war,  at  first  believed  not  to  be  of  long  continuance  or  great  severity, 
gathered  gloom  and  afforded  less  encouragement  to  oil  operators  than  ever;  yet  there  were 
three  million  two  hundred  thousand  gallons  sent  to  market  from  this  point. 

“ In  May,  1863,  the  rebel  General  Jones,  with  a strong  force,  made  a descent  upon  Burn- 
ing Springs  Run,  burned  twenty  thousand  barrels  of  oil,  tanks,  barrels,  derricks  and  fixtures. 
A considerable  time  elapsed  before  these  partial  operations  were  again  renewed,  and  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  the  season  probably  did  not  exceed  two  millions  of  gallons.  ” 

Some  of  the  oil  set  on  fire  by  General  Jones  was  in  tank  boats,  which  burned  loose  from 
their  moorings  and  drifted  down  the  stream,  a flotilla  of  consuming  flame  that  destroyed  the 
trees  on  both  banks  of  the  Little  Kanawha  for  several  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  General 
Jones  destroyed  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  oil  and  property.  The 
government  tax  was  one  dollar  a barrel,  and  he  thought  to  wipe  out  so  much  income  from 
the  National  treasury,  regardless  of  the  loss  inflicted  on  individuals  who  owned  the  property. 

The  Burning  Springs  referred  to  is  a natural  vent  of  natural  gas,  constantly  flowing,  but 
is  one  of  the  smaller  of  such  springs  in  West  Virginia,  the  largest  being  the  one  about  nine 
miles  above  Charleston  on  the  Great  Kanawha. 

Colonel  B.  W.  Byrne  was  a partner  with  Senator  Camden  in  the  Burning  Springs  oil 
enterprise,  and  he  relates  that  the  Eternal  Centre  well  was  the  fourth  well  struck  or  yield- 
ing; the  Llewellyn  was  the  third.  They  struck  in  the  same  afternoon.  J.  C.  Rathbone, 
generally  called  “ Cass,”  owned  the  eighty-barrel  well  located  a little  below  the  Eternal  Cen- 
tre, which  was  the  second  to  produce ; and  the  Karnes,  or  old  salt  well  of  the  Rathbones,  the 
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first  as  above  described,  having  been  originally  bored  for  salt  by  A.  H.  Gay  and  William  P. 
Rathbone,  the  father  of  the  Rathbone  brothers,  J.  C.  and  J.  V.,  who  were  interested  with 
him. 

Colonel  Byrne  states : “ The  greatest  flow  ever  known  from  any  well  at  Burning  Springs 
was  a thirty-minute  gush  of  the  Eternal  Centre,  which  flowed  one  hundred  barrels.  This 
famous  well  usually  gave  one  hundred  barrels  a day,  natural  flow,  in  spurts  of  about  thirty 
barrels  at  a time ; but  on  this  occasion  the  pressure  was  estimated  at  one  thousand  pounds  to 
the  square  inch.  The  oil  stood  up  like  a geyser  or  stack  of  hay  over  twenty  feet  high  and 
was  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  although  coming  from  a four-inch  outlet.  It  stopped 
instantaneously,  as  usual,  until  the  next  spout,  which  was  of  the  regular  order.  When  tubing 
was  accomplished  and  the  pump  kept  at  work  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  outflow  was  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  four  hundred  barrels  a day. 

“ The  partners  in  the  Eternal  Centre,  during  its  profitable  existence  of  about  one  year 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  depth,  were  Johnson  N.  Camden,  B.  W.  Byrne,  Gideon  D. 
Camden,  then  a circuit  judge,  and  John  J.  Jackson,  who  was  soon  after  appointed  United 
States  district  judge  of  West  Virginia.  These  four  gentlemen  were  equal  partners.  The 
Eternal  Centre  well  went  into  the  hands  of  other  operators,  who  bored  it  to  the  depth  of  one 
thousand  feet;  but  while  it  continued  to  ‘gas’  it  threw  up  only  water  and  gravel  and  be- 
came an  astonishing  phenomenon.  The  water  and  large  gravel  stones  would  go  up  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  and  the  force  came  on  every  twenty -four  hours  at  1 1 a.  m.  Every  day  an 
expectant  crowd  would  be  in  waiting,  and  at  the  time  of  eleven  to  the  minute  the  great 
spurt  would  set  in.  The  gravel  stones  would  often  be  thrown  so  thick  as  to  be  dangerous 
to  those  in  the  neighborhood.” 

Mr.  Dodge  describes  the  quality  of  the  oil  as  follows: 

“ The  oil  of  the  Burning  Springs  wells  is  of  average  specific  gravity,  generally  about  40 
Beaume.  It  is  heavier  than  that  of  Pennsylvania,  worth  more  for  illumination  and  bears  a 
higher  price.  It  is  found  in  large  quantities  at  a less  depth,  having  come  in  most  cases  from 
cavities  pierced  at  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  surface.  When  showing 
signs  of  exhaustion,  wells  have  been  sunk  deeper,  and  the  largely  increased  product  has 
proved  the  existence  of  something  more  than  surface  accumulation  in  transient  supply.  One 
deepened  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  has  yielded  fifty 
barrels  daily.  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  theory  of  Prof.  Andrews  that  the  origin  of 
the  oil  is  deep  in  the  beds  of  bituminous  shales,  which  are  computed  to  contain  more  com- 
bustible matter  than  the  coal  measures.” 

Notes  on  Petroleum  and  Kerosene. 

Petroleum  was  first  discovered  underground  in  Ohio  in  1820,  while  boring  for  a salt  well. 
In  1845,  while  boring  for  salt  above  Pittsburg  on  the  Alleghany  River,  a spring  of  oil  was 
struck  and  for  the  first  time  revealed  the  presence  of  that  substance  in  the  earth  in  large 
quantities.  It  had  been  called  “ Seneca  oil”  and  used  by  the  Indians  for  bruises  and  wounds ; 
they  generally  collected  it  with  blankets  from  the  surface  of  the  water  where  it  prevailed. 
Before  1857,  it  had  been  collected  on  Oil  Creek,  Venango  County,  Pa.,  so  named  by  first 
settlers  because  of  oil  floating  on  it.  In  1857-59,  at  Titusville,  on  Oil  Creek,  Bowditch  & 
Drake,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  began  their  direct  labors  of  boring  for  it.  Colonel  Drake  was 
a Jack-of-all-trades  and  his  ingenuity  devised  the  hollow  tube  that  made  deep  boring  possi- 
ble. Probably  it  was  August  29,  1859,  before  his  first  well  was  in  operation.  They  obtained, 
according  to  one  authority,  34  to  40  barrels  at  a depth  of  33 feet;  another  writer  says  they 
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obtained  400  gallons  a day  from  a depth  of  7 1 feet.  The  oil  rose  at  once  to  the  surface. 
This  was  the  remote  beginning  of  the  “ oil  fever”  of  speculation,  in  which  so  many  fortunes 
were  won  and  lost.  Other  wells  on  Oil  Creek  were  put  down  and  yielded  as  high  as  3,000 
gallons  a day. 

The  name  of  “ kerosene,  ” as  applied  to  refined  oil  for  illuminating  purposes,  was  first 
given  by  Abraham  Gesner,  in  1846,  who  conferred  it  upon  oil  which  he  made  from  coal  on 
Prince  Edward’s  Island.  The  first  kerosene  oil  company  in  this  country  began  operations 
at  Newtown  Creek,  Long  Island,  in  June,  1854.  Bituminous  coal  was  used,  and  the  manu- 
facture increased  rapidly.  B. 

OIL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  present  output  of  petroleum  in  the  several  fields  of  the  State  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing account  from  an  article  prepared  by  Governor  Fleming  on  “West  Virginia’s  Resources 
and  Development : ” 

“ Rich  as  is  West  Virginia  in  coal,  iron  and  timber,  the  past  two  years  have  demonstrated 
that  she  is  no  less  rich  in  deposits  of  petroleum  oil.  There  are  now  three  well-defined  pro- 
ducing fields,  along  parallel  lines,  having  a general  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  and 
the  activity  of  the  operators,  the  millions  of  capital  already  invested,  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  territory  make  the  State  the  chief  rival  of  Pennsylvania  as  the  source  of  the  future 
oil  supply  of  the  country. 

“ The  newer  developments  embrace  the  Eureka  and  Belmont  field  in  Pleasants  County, 
and  the  Mannington  and  Doll’s  Run  field  in  Marion  and  Monongalia  Counties,  respectively. 
The  two  last  named  are  an  extension  of  the  Mt.  Morris  (Pa. ) field.  The  source  of  produc- 
tion is  the  ‘Big  Injun’  sand  rock,  found  at  a depth  of  about  1,900  feet.  The  first  important 
well  in  the  Mannington  pool  was  struck  early  last  Spring,  since  which  time  over  40  produc- 
ing wells  have  been  brought  in,  yielding  a monthly  production  of  over  60,000  barrels.  The 
development  is  going  on  at  the  same  rapid  rate.  The  oil  is  a good  grade  of  light  premium, 
commanding  20  cents  per  barrel  above  quoted  market  prices.  The  amount  of  capital  now 
invested  in  the  industry  at  Mannington  is  estimated  to  be  little  short  of  $1,500,000.  The 
‘Big  Injun’  oil  line  is  supposed  to  extend  south  to  below  the  Kanawha  River.  Test  wells 
have  been  drilled  and  are  drilling  along  this  belt  of  territory,  with  more  or  less  favorable 
results. 

“ The  Belmont  and  Eureka  district  in  Pleasants  County  derives  its  oil  from  the  Berea 
grit,  an  extremely  rich  sand,  at  a depth  of  about  1,200  feet,  though  a good  grade  of  ‘heavy’ 
oil  is  also  found  in  limited  quantities  in  the  shallow  sands. 

“ In  this  field  the  development  has  been  even  more  rapid  than  in  the  Mannington  region, 
and  the  production  much  greater.  The  average  cost  of  the  wells  is  $3,000,  and  the  average 
yield  is  unusually  good,  many  of  the  wells  coming  in  with  a flow  of  from  500  to  1,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  The  head  wells  in  this  field  are  now  as  far  north  as  the  town  of  St.  Mary’s. 
I am  unable  to  report  the  production  of  this  district.  It  probably  exceeds  several  times  that 
of  the  Mannington  field. 

“ A very  important  development  is  that  in  the  horizon  of  the  well  known  Gordon  sand, 
along  a line  extending  southwest  from  the  Little  Washington  and  Nineveh  pools  in  Penn- 
sylvania, through  Wetzel  and  other  counties  in  this  State.  Experienced  oil  men  predict  that 
this  will  be  the  great  oil  field  of  the  future.  The  first  producing  well  in  this  sand  within 
the  State  was  brought  in,  a month  or  more  ago,  near  Littleton,  Wetzel  County.  It  is  vari- 
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ously  reported  at  from  300  to  600  barrels.  A rapid  development  may  be  expected  to  follow, 
and  if  the  prolific  character  of  the  Gordon  sand  rock  is  maintained,  an  enormous  production 
from  the  new  field  may  safely  be  anticipated.” 

Professor  J.  C.  White  makes  this  reference  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  in  an  address 
given  at  the  World’s  Fair  banquet  held  at  Charleston  in  March,  1891  ; 

“ Until  the  year  1889,  the  oil  magnates  of  the  country  paid  no  serious  attention  to  West 
Virginia.  This  date,  however,  is  a ‘red  letter’  one  in  our  oil  history,  for  it  marks  the  open- 
ing of  Doll’s  Run,  Mannington,  and  the  rise  of  Eureka  to  prominence.  These  three  devel- 
opments brought  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  realize  that  here  in  West  Virginia  was  to  be 
the  great  oil  field  of  the  future,  and  that  much-berated  monopoly  has  come  into  our  State 
to  take  possession  of  its  oil  business.  How  many  hundred  thousand  acres  it  has  leased  or 
purchased  I do  not  know,  but  the  territory  it  controls  is  a vast  one,  and  the  million  and  a 
half  dollars  it  has  expended  in  building  a pipe  line  from  Morgantown  to  the  sea  attest  that 
it  is  with  us  to  stay.  Just  what  its  influence  will  be  upon  our  young  Commonwealth  remains 
to  be  ascertained.  It  is  here  at  the  Capital  asking  for  legislation  necessary  for  carrying  on 
this  vast  business  enterprise  of  producing  and  marketing  the  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  which 
lie  hidden  in  our  rocky  strata.  If  what  it  asks  be  fair,  it  is  only  right  it  should  be  given. 
Most  of  us  have  only  seen  the  dark  side  of  this  monster  corporation.  It  is  too  true  that  its 
immense  proceeds  have  been  used  in  this  country  to  crush  out  rivals  whom  it  could  not  pur- 
chase, but  at  the  same  time,  only  the  power  of  such  aggregated  wealth  could  meet  and  van- 
quish the  Nobells  and  Rothschilds  of  Europe  in  the  contest  with  the  cheap  oils  of  Russia. 
To  meet  this  competition,  and  hold  as  well  as  extend  the  foreign  market  for  American  oils, 
this  much-abused  corporation  has  often  sold  oil  for  months  far  below  its  cost,  and  had  this 
not  been  done  the  price  of  our  oil  would  not  be  more  than  fifty  cents  a barrel  to-day.  This 
is  one  of  the  benefits  that  aggregated  wealth  confers,  of  which  we  hear  very  little.” 

COAL,  IRON  AND  TIMBER. 

BY  J.  P.  HALE. 

Until  the  Centennial  of  1876,  the  immensely  valuable  resources  of  West  Virginia  were 
but  little  known  and  less  appreciated  beyond  her  own  borders.  Her  very  striking  exhibit 
at  Philadelphia  was  a revelation  to  outsiders;  and,  although  the  whole  country  was  still 
suffering  from  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  great  panic  of  1873,  there  commenced  an  active 
influx  of  new  population  into  the  State,  with  new  capital  and  new  enterprise,  bent  upon  the 
development  of  the  State’s  resources. 

In  1863,  there  was  but  one  railroad  passing  through  the  State,  and  that  only  through  a 
few  counties  in  the  upper  end;  now,  43  of  the  54  counties  of  the  State  are  accommodated 
by  railroads,  there  are  three  great  east-and-west  lines — the  B.  and  O. , the  C.  and  O. , and  the 
N.  and  W. — running  through  the  State,  and  one — the  O.  R. — running  north  and  south;  be- 
sides the  several  interior-developing  lines  and  branches.  Last  year — 1892 — witnessed  the 
laying  of  more  railroad  track  in  West  Virginia  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union;  and 
1893  promises  a repetition  of  the  same  fact.  The  railroad  mileage  of  the  State  in  1863  was 
about  325  miles;  now  (1893),  it  is  1,763  main  line  and  398  side  track;  total,  2,161  miles. 

Coal. 

The  extent,  variety,  quality  and  value  of  the  coal  deposits  of  West  Virginia  are  simply 
wonderful.  Professor  White  says  that,  of  the  60,000  square  miles  of  coal  in  the  great  Appa- 
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lachian  coal  field,  extending  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  inclusive.  West  Virginia  has 
16,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  one-fourth;  has  more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
and  one- thirteenth  of  all  the  coal  in  the  country;  it  underlies  50  of  the  54  counties  of  the 
State,  and  embraces  all  the  known  varieties:  anthracite,  splint,  bituminous,  cannel,  gas 
coals,  coking  coals,  etc.,  and  the  best  qualities  of  the  several  varieties  for  their  respective 
uses,  say  for  gas,  coking,  steam-generating,  grate  use,  blacksmiths’  use,  etc.  A table  of 
analyses  from  the  World’s  Fair  book  on  West  Virginia  resources  shows  the  composition 
and  character  of  our  coals.  It  also  shows  that  they  run  singularly  low  in  sulphur  and  ash; 
less  than  the  coals  of  any  other  State,  and  less  than  the  English  and  Scotch  coals. 

The  West  Virginia  coals  lie  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  dipping  gently 
from  the  mountains  toward  the  Ohio  River.  This  fact  renders  the  coal  easily  accessible 
from  the  lower  side,  where  cut  by  the  creeks  and  branches,  and  available  for  working  up  the 
dip  to  the  best  advantage,  altogether  above  water  level,  giving  good  drainage  and  ventila- 
tion. There  is  no  fire-damp  in  our  mines.  There  has  never  been  a gas  explosion  in  a mine 
in  the  State,  so  far  as  I know. 

In  1870,  the  total  shipment  of  coal  to  markets  outside  of  the  State  was  608,878  tons.  In 
1892,  there  were  200  mines  in  operation,  using  $10,508,050  capital,  employing  15,383  men, 
and  producing  8,710,888  tons  of  coal.  The  average  annual  increase  of  output,  since  1880, 
has  been  17.21  per  cent.  This  rapid  increase  might  have  been  even  more  rapid,  but  that  it 
has  all  the  while  been  kept  in  check  by  the  somewhat  less  rapid  increase  of  transportation 
facilities;  but,  from  the  railroads  built,  building  and  projected,  this  promises  to  be  no  longer 
a hindrance  to  the  forward  pressing  development. 

The  N.  and  W.  R.  R.  reports  the  shipment  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Pocahontas  region 
at  3,666,733  tons  for  1892,  an  increase  of  384,062  tons  over  1891. 

Professor  White  estimates  “ that  if  we  put  the  workable  thickness  of  coal  underlying 
the  10,000,000  acres  of  our  coal  field  at  only  ten  feet,  the  available  product  will  be  at  least 
100,000,000,000  tons.” 

West  Virginia’s  coal  field  is  one  and  a half  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
annual  production  is  now  about  200,000,000  tons,  though  she  has  to  go  down  1,000  to  2,500 
feet  to  reach  it.  A comparison  of  conditions  will  show  the  immense  value  and  advantage 
of  our  coals. 

Professor  White  estimates  that  the  coal  of  all  the  States  around  us  will  be  exhausted 
before  ours,  when  West  Virginia  will  have  a monopoly  of  the  coals  of  the  Appalachian 
field;  and  in  the  centuries  to  come,  when  this  State  shall  have  exhausted  all  coals  above 
water  level,  it  will  still  have — at  200  to  1,300  feet  below — enough  to  last  for  ages. 

Cantiel  Coal. 

This  beautiful  and  valuable  coal  abounds  in  West  Virginia.  Professor  White  says:  “ In 
Wayne,  Lincoln  and  Boone  Counties,  the  Upper  Freeport  coal  forms  one  of  the  largest  areas 
of  pure  cannel  known  in  any  country  of  the  world;”  but,  it  is  not  confined  to  these  counties. 
Before  the  discovery  of  oil  in  wells,  cannel  coal  was  becoming  largely  used  in  the  Kanawha 
coal  field  in  the  manufacture  of  oil;  but,  although  it  was  very  cheap,  the  greater  cheapness 
and  abundance  of  the  well-oil  soon  superseded  it.  Who  can  tell  but  that,  when  the  supply 
from  wells  shall  have  been  exhausted,  or  greatly  reduced,  the  West  Virginia  cannel  coals 
may  not  again  be  resorted  to  to  help  keep  up  the  world’s  supply? 

Good  cannel  coal  will  yield  40  to  80  gallons  of  oil  per  ton.  The  Peytona  cannel 
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yielded  20  gallons  crude  illuminating  oil,  52  gallons  of  crude  lubricating  oil,  and  7.2  gallons 
of  oily  paraffine;  total,  79.2  gallons  to  the  ton. 

Cannel  coal  contains  more  volatile  matter  than  any  other,  and  consequently  makes  more 
gas,  and  of  higher  illuminating  power,  than  any  other  coal.  It  is  largely  used  by  gas  com- 
panies as  a mixer,  to  enrich  the  gas  made  from  cheaper  coals. 

In  an  article  in  the  Manufacturers'  Record  on  the  resources  of  the  State,  ex-Governor 
Fleming  says : “ As  illustrating  the  remarkable  coal  deposits  found  in  this  State,  I may  refer 
to  a conspicuous  development  on  Pond  Fork  of  Coal  River  in  Boone  County;  there  may  be 
seen  no  less  than  10  seams  of  coal,  ranging  from  2 feet  7 inches  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  and 
aggregating  68  feet  1 1 inches  of  coal  from  top  to  bottom ; one  vein  is  pure  cannel  42 
inches  thick,  overlaid  by  34  inches  of  splint.” 

Anthracite. 

The  area  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  State  is  quite  limited ; it  is  confined  to  two  counties, 
Berkeley  and  Morgan.  As  far  back  as  1835  a 6-foot  vein  was  discovered;  but  it  was  not 
used  and  the  pit  filled  with  water.  In  1883,  another  effort  was  made,  and  a lo-foot  vein  dis- 
covered, said  to  be  “of  fair  quality,  and  to  compare  favorably  with  Pennsylvania  anthracite.” 
Later  a New  York  geologist  was  sent  out  to  investigate  the  matter.  He  found  “a  vein  24 
feet  9 inches  wide  from  wall  rock  to  wall  rock,  containing  15  feet  7 inches  of  good  anthracite 
coal.” 

Although  these  reports  seem  favorable,  no  one  has  yet  been  induced  to  undertake  the 
mining  of  the  coal ; but  it  may  yet,  possibly,  turn  out  to  have  great  value. 

Splint  Coal. 

Professor  Maury,  in  his  West  Virginia  Centennial  book,  says:  “For  the  combined  pur- 
poses of  steam,  domestic  use  and  the  manufacture  of  iron,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
useful  and  valuable  coal  of  the  State. 

“ Its  value  is  due  to  its  firmness  and  solidity,  which  enables  it  to  be  handled,  shipped  and 
stored  with  very  little  loss;  it  burns  well,  leaving  but  little  ash;  has  both  high  calorific 
power  and  intensity ; is  usually  remarkably  free  from  sulphur  and  other  impurities;  has  lit- 
tle or  no  tendency  to  clinker;  is  free  from  the  danger  of  firing  by  spontaneous  combustion — 
a great  desideratum  in  storage  and  ocean  transportation ; is  first  rate  as  a steam  and  house- 
hold fire,  and  has  a particular  adaptability  in  the  raw  state  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
the  blast  furnace,  for  which  purpose  it  is  eagerly  sought  in  districts  accessible  to  the  market, 
as  it  makes  a quality  of  iron  which  can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  use  of  charcoal.” 

Bituminous  Coal. 

Mr.  George  W.  Summers,  in  his  World’s  Fair  book  on  West  Virginia  Resources,  says: 
“ By  far  the  most  widely  distributed  coal  found  in  the  State  is  the  ordinary  bituminous  coal, 
valuable  for  fuel,  gas,  steam  and  coking  purposes.  It  is  found  in  almost  every  county  in  the 
State,  and  in  great  variety.  Not  only  is  it  found  in  counties  where  the  other  coals  are  not, 
but,  nearly  always  in  the  same  veins  with  other  coals,  bituminous  is  also  found.  This  coal 
is  mined  more  than  any  other  in  the  State,  and  by  reason  of  the  greater  variety  of  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  put,  and  the  cheapness  with  which  it  may  be  mined,  the  demand  for  it  is 
greater  than  for  any  other  kind.  The  veins  vary  in  thickness  from  a few  inches  to  more 
than  twenty  feet,  and  the  character  of  the  coals  varies  almost  as  much.  While  splint  and 
cannel  coals  are  largely  mined,  it  is  the  softer  coals  that  give  the  value  to  the  coal  fields  of 
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West  Virginia,  and  employment  to  thousands  of  its  people.  From  them  the  famous  West 
Virginia  coke  is  made,  which  rivals  the  celebrated  Connellsville  coke,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  long  rows  of  blazing  furnaces  may  be  seen  from  almost  any  passing  railroad  train, 
brightening  the  hillsides  with  their  lurid  light,  and  filling  the  valleys  near  them  with  their 
smoke.  ’’ 

Coking  Coals  and  Coke. 

West  Virginia  has  about  2, 500  square  miles  of  the  superior  coking  coals  that  have,  within 
a few  years,  made  her  cokes  so  famous  and  so  much  sought  after.  These  coals  lie  in  a belt, 
some  20  or  25  miles  wide  and  100  miles  or  more  in  length,  underlying  portions  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Webster,  Pocahontas,  Greenbrier,  Nicholas,  Fayette,  Raleigh,  Summers,  Wyoming, 
Mercer  and  McDowell.  Throughout  this  region,  the  coal,  wherever  examined,  seems  to  be  of 
uniform  character  and  quality;  but  the  culmination  of  the  deposits,  in  the  number  and  size 
of  the  veins,  is  in  the  counties  of  Mercer  and  McDowell,  in  the  Flat  Top  Mountains,  and 
along  the  N.  and  W.  R.  R.  The  largest  seam  and  the  one  most  extensively  worked  is  known 
as  No.  3,  or  the  Pocahontas  seam,  which  varies,  in  different  neighborhoods,  from  6 feet  to 
12  feet.  Next  to  this  region,  in  importance,  is  the  one  on  the  C.  andO.  R.  R.,  and  on  New 
River  in  Fayette  County.  The  development  of  other  portions  of  the  field  awaits  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  these  coals  consists  in  their  very  high  percentage  of  carbon, 
their  low  percentage  of  ash,  and  almost  freedom  from  sulphur.  These  characteristics  render 
the  coal  equally  good  as  a steam  coal,  as  a coking  coal,  and  it  is  very  valuable  as  an  ocean 
steam  coal,  and  particularly  for  naval  vessels,  as  it  emits  little  or  no  smoke  in  burning. 

It  is  but  a few  years  since  the  manufacture  of  coke  was  commenced  in  West  Virginia  on 
a commercial  scale;  but  so  rapid  has  been  its  increase  that  last  year’sproduct  was  only  second 
to  Penns5dvania,  where  the  business  has  been  so  long  established  and  so  largely  carried  on. 

Last  year  (1892)  there  were  but  three  States  producing  more  coal  than  West  Virginia, 
and  but  one  producing  more  coke.  She  had  6,000  coke  ovens  in  blast,  turning  out  1,314,449 
tons.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  probably  safe  to  predict  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
West  Virginia  will  lead  all  the  other  States  in  the  production  of  both  coal  and  coke. 

A recent  work  on  the  Coals  and  Cokes  of  West  Virginia,  by  W.  S.  Edwards,  gives  fuller 
and  more  detailed  information  on  the  subject  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

Iron, 

At  present.  West  Virginia  is  only  potentially  an  iron  State;  no  iron  is  made  here  now, 
but  conditions  are  ripening  for  the  change.  We  have  the  ores,  the  coals  and  the  limestones 
in  abundance,  of  superior  qualities,  and  in  convenient  proximity  to  each  other;  and,  as  in- 
dustries always  adapt  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  most  favorable  conditions,  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  both  the  Virginias,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  divide 
them,  and  in  which  the  new  material  abounds,  must  soon  become  one  of  the  great  iron-pro- 
ducing regions  of  the  country,  if  not,  indeed,  the  most  productive. 

Hon.  Homer  A.  Holt,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Snyder,  ex- Judge  of  the  same  court,  have  recently  published  a pamphlet 
on  iron,  richly  illustrated,  and  replete  with  interesting  and  valuable  information. 

From  this  paper  I cull  a few  striking  facts  and  statistics: 

In  1870,  the  consumption  of  iron  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  did  not  amount  to  one 
pound  per  capita.  In  1890,  it  was  in  excess  of  35  pounds  per  capita,  the  consumption  in 
the  United  States  being  300  pounds  (larger  than  any  other  country) ; Great  Britain,  250 
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pounds;  France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  175  pounds  each;  Sweden,  100  pounds,  and  all  the 
rest,  say,  12  pounds  per  capita. 

In  1856,  the  world’s  production  of  iron  was  6, 600, 000  gross  tons;  in  1890,  itwas  26,500,000 
gross  tons. 

These  gentlemen  argue  that  if  this  rapid  rate  of  increase  is  maintained — and  they  believe 
it  will  be  greatly  exceeded — the  production  for  the  year  1900  will  be  in  excess  of  50,000,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  the  eminent  statistician,  asks:  “What  will  be  the  product  of  the  United 
States  in  1900,  if  the  world  demands  forty  to  fifty  million  tons  of  iron?  Where  will  it  come 
from?  Who  will  supply  it?”  And  then  asks  the  further  pertinent  question : “ Can  the  iron- 
producing  countries  combined  readily  meet  the  prospective  increase  of  demand?” 

In  1856,  the  product  of  the  United  States  was  883,137  net  tons;  in  1890,  itwas  10,309,028 
net  tons.  As  the  annual  product  of  Great  Britain  is  declining,  and  all  the  other  European 
countries  are  only  just  holding  their  own,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  enormous  increased 
demand  must,  in  future,  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  and  in  view  of  the  great  extent  and  value  of  the  iron  ores 
shown  by  Messrs.  Holt  and  Snyder  to  exist  in  the  Virginias  along  the  Appalachian  range, 
especially  in  the  Potts  Creek  region,  it  seems  much  more  than  probable  that  this  is  des- 
tined, at  no  distant  day,  to  become  one  of  the  most  largely  developed  and  productive  iron 
districts  of  the  world. 

Ex-Governor  Fleming,  who  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State,  in  writing  about  iron  in  the  Manufacturers'  Record^  says:  “Carbonates,  more  or  less 
oxidized  by  exposure,  extend  across  the  entire  State,  from  Preston  County  to  the  Big  Sandy 
River.  They  are  found  in  many  forms  and  of  varying  thickness,  from  6 inches  to  6 feet,  and 
yielding  30  to  40  per  cent  of  iron  of  high  grade,  especially  when  made  with  charcoal  or  high- 
grade  coke.  These  carbonates,  particularly  the  limestone  ones,  can  be  mixed  to  great  advan- 
tage with  the  oxides.  It  is  well  known  among  iron  men  that  in  the  Elk  Valley,  almost  through- 
out its  whole  course,  carbonates  are  found  in  workable  beds  of  high  quality,  including  some 
valuable  beds  of  black-band  ore. 

“ In  considering  the  oxides,  however,  we  come  to  what  may  be  properly  styled  the  iron 
region  of  West  Virginia. 

“ Beginning  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  running  with  the  Virginia  line  to  Tazewell,  through 
the  West  Virginia  counties  of  Jefferson,  Berkeley,  Morgan,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Grant,  Pen- 
dleton, Pocahontas,  Greenbrier,  Monroe  and  Mercer,  we  find  the  true  Eastern  oxides — red 
and  brown  hematite  ores  in  large  and  persistent  veins  or  beds,  and  inclining  at  a good  angle 
for  mining.  Through  Hampshire,  Hardy  and  Pendleton,  both  kinds  are  abundant— the  red 
ore  of  more  than  ordinary  quality  and  quantity.  This  is  identical  with  the  great  ore  bed 
of  the  Red  Mountain  district  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  In  Pocahontas  and  Greenbrier 
Counties  is  the  Beaver  Lick  Mountain,  forty  miles  long.  This  mountain  has,  throughout  its 
length,  fine  veins  of  red  fossil  and  red  shale,  and,  intermittingly,  pipe  ore.  These  are  the 
red  ores  of  East  Tennessee.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  brown  hematite  is  found  in  thick 
beds  in  this  mountain. 

“ Of  the  extraordinary  value  of  this  ore  field  there  is  now  most  conclusive  evidence,  and 
it  is  likely,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  penetrated  by  both  the  Camden  and  Davis  systems, 
bringing  the  New  River  coking  coal — only  twenty  miles  away — into  the  region  where  these 
ores  will  be  most  keenly  sought  after.  The  lower  Helderburg  limestone,  so  much  used  as  a 
flux,  is  found  in  this  mountain  everywhere. 
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“ The  brown  hematite  ore  extends  through  Monroe  County ; this  ore  is  well  adapted  to 
the  basic  process,  with  the  magnesian  limestone  right  at  hand.  Two  tons  of  this  ore  will 
make  a ton  of  iron  in  every-day  furnace  work,  year  in  and  year  out.  As  to  quantity,  I have 
it  from  those  who  have  been  on  the  ground  that  it  lies  in  continuous  beds,  and  outcrops 
from  20  to  25  feet  thick.  In  East  River  Mountain  thick  beds  of  this  brown  ore  are  found.” 
Clearly  the  conditions  and  opportiinities  are  most  favorable,  and  but  await  capital  and 
enterprise  to  develop  this  great,  important  and  prosperous  industry  in  our  State. 


Timber. 


In  the  quantity,  quality,  variety  and  value  of  its  timber.  West  Virginia  stands  easily 
first  among  the  States. 

Major  Jed  Hotchkiss,  late  editor  of  The  Virginias,  and  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in 
the  country,  writes:  “Fully  three-fourths  of  its  24,645  square  miles  of  area  are  still  covered 
by  virgin  forests.”  Ex-Governor  Fleming  says:  “Of  the  16,640,000  acres  in  the  State, 
probably  8,000,000  are  still  in  the  original  forest.”  Ex-Governor  Wilson  says:  “I  have  the 
statistics  to  prove  that  West  Virginia  has  more  of  a surplus  of  hard  woods  than  any  other 
ten  States  in  the  Union.” 

Mr.  Summers,  in  his  World’s  Fair  book,  says:  “A  thorough  examination  of  the  forests 
will  show  that  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  State  is  still  uncleared.” 

These  corroborative  estimates  from  gentlemen  so  well  informed  on  the  subject  may  be 
accepted  as  approximately  correct  as  to  the  area  of  our  forests,  while  the  quantity  of  timber 
per  acre  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  tables,  reported  by  Major  Hotchkiss  from  actual 
count  and  measurement. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Twelve  Pole,  in  Wayne  and  Logan  Counties,  the  merchantable  tim- 
ber on  an  area  of  12,262  acres — nearly  20  square  miles — was  counted  and  measured  with  the 
following  result: 


No.  of 

Hardwoods.  Trees. 

White  Oaks 24, 760 

Chestnut  Oaks 38,844 

Black  Oaks 8,525 

Red  Oaks 943 

Hickories 21,298 

Chestnuts 7, 681 

Locusts 1,996 

White  Maples 1,583 

Sugar  Maples 450 

Birches i , 344 

Gums 1,044 

Black  Walnuts 393 

Sycamores  13 

108,878 


No.  of 


Softwoods.  Trees. 

Tulip  Poplars 12,450 

Pines 3,472 

Lindens 2,325 

Cucumbers 240 

Buckeyes 28 

Ashes 271 

Hemlocks 903 

19,689 


This  summary  shows  that  the  area  contained  108,878  hardwood  and  19,689  softwood 
trees;  total,  128,567  timber  trees.  The  average  number  of  these  timber  trees  to  the  acre 
was  ten  and  a fraction.  The  trees  measured  were  18  inches  diameter  at  4 feet  from  the 
base,  except  locusts,  hickories,  and  walnuts,  which  were  measured  from  10  inches  diameter 
np.  Another  test  was  made  by  counting  and  measuring  in  like  manner  the  timber  trees  on 
1,000  acres  about  the  head  of  Cherry  River,  in  Greenbrier  County,  resulting  as  follows: 
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No.  of 

Hardwoods.  Trees. 

White  Oaks 132 

Chestnut  Oaks 159 

Red  Oaks 889 

Hickories 86 

Chestnuts 1,513 

White  Maples 3,258 

Sugar  Maples 7,291 

Locusts 4 

Beeches 1,965 

Birches 1,120 

Gums 104 

Cherries 349 

White  Walnut i 


16,871 


Softwoods.  Trees. 

Tulip  Poplars 529 

White  Lindens 1,014 

Yellow  Lindens 937 

Ashes 576 

Hemlocks 2,302 

Yew  Pines 34 


5,393 


On  this  1,000  acres  were  16,871  hardwood  trees  and  5,393  softwoods;  total,  22,264,  the 
average  number  per  acre  being  a little  over  22. 

These  trees,  like  the  others,  were  measured  from  18  inches  diameter  up,  except  hickories 
and  locusts.  This  1,000-acre  tract  has  an  altitude  of  2,500  to  3,000  feet.  The  12,263-acre 
tract  above  mentioned,  has  an  altitude  of  650  to  1,000  feet. 

To  show  the  size  of  some  of  the  trees  that  grow  in  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Summers,  in  his 
book,  reports  a poplar  recently  milled  at  Camden-on-Gauley,  the  yield  of  which  was  24,724 
feet  board  measure.  Scribner's  Magazine  contains  the  following  reference  to  the  timber  of 
West  Virginia: 

“ Though  West  Virginia  has  a smaller  area  than  any  of  the  timber  States,  it  has  probably 
a larger  amount  of  standing  timber  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Fully  two-thirds  of 
its  surface  is  covered  with  an  original  growth  of  oak,  ash,  maple,  chestnut,  pine  and  black 
walnut,  denser  and  finer  than  any  other  timber  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  in  the  State  10,000,000  acres  of  this  timber,  standing  8,000  feet  upon 
an  acre — ^say  80,000,000,000  feet — enough  to  keep  every  sawmill  in  Michigan  busy  for  eighty 
years,  if  they  were  to  cut  an  amount  yearly  equal  to  the  whole  annual  production  now  of 
that  great  lumber  State.  With  Maine  and  Michigan  now  more  than  half  denuded  of  their 
timber,  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  great  forest  wealth  will  be  brought  into  the  market ; and 
then  this  virgin  State  will  no  longer  ‘sit  solitary  in  the  wilderness,’  but  be  made  merry  with 
the  music  of  the  axe — music  set  to  the  chorus  of  ‘Yankee  Doodle.’  ” 

West  Virginia  lies  within  the  temperate  belt,  from  37  to  41  degrees  North  latitude. 
Her  altitude  is  from  272  feet  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  500  feet  at  Kenova  to  about  5,000  feet 
on  the  backbone  of  the  Alleghanies,  giving  a climatic  range  of  about  4,700  feet,  or  the 
equivalent  of  about  16  degrees  of  latitude;  consequently  the  State  has  extensive  areas  of 
adaptability  for  every  kind  of  forest  growth  that  is  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  following,  from  a speech  of  Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins  in  Chicago,  well  expresses  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  our  little  Mountain  State : 

“ It  is  the  general  belief  that  West  Virginia  is  a small  State.  Compared  with  some  of 
the  large  States  she  is ; compared  with  some  of  the  smaller,  she  is  not.  She  is  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  Maryland;  two  and  one-half  times  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  that  has  two  million 
population;  and  larger  than  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
combined,  The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  have,  together,  a population  of 
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more  than  10,000,000.  The  area  of  West  Virginia  is  greater  than  the  area  of  both  combined. 
Her  natural  resources  are,  in  proportion,  greater  than  her  size,  and  she  can  support  a popu- 
lation equal  to  that  of  Belgium  and  Holland.” 

PIONEER  HISTORY  OF  CHARLESTON. 

BY  DR.  J.  P.  HALE. 

As  the  age  of  a town  or  city  advances,  more  and  more  interest  is  usually  felt  in  hunting 
up  the  “ beginnings  of  things,”  and  the  early  history  of  its  settlement  and  growth.  To  meet 
this  want  I have  gathered  together  many  facts  and  incidents  of  the  early  settlement  of 
Charleston  and  its  subsequent  growth ; not  very  important  singly,  perhaps,  but,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, probably  worth  recording  and  preserving. 

According  to  the  best  authenticated  tradition,  the  first  white  persons  ever  on  the  site 
where  Charleston  now  stands  were  Mrs.  Mary  Ingles  and  Mrs.  Bettie  Draper,  who  were 
prisoners  among  the  Indians. 

In  July,  1755,  the  Shawnees  made  a raid  on  the  border  settlements  of  Virginia,  and,  hav- 
ing captured  and  destroyed  the  Ingles-Draper  settlement,  at  Draper’s  Meadows  on  Upper 
New  River,  now  in  Montgomery  County,  Va. , and  murdered  most  of  the  settlers,  took  these 
women  prisoners  to  their  homes  on  the  Scioto. 

In  1764,  Matthew  Arbuckle,  an  enterprising  frontiersman  of  the  Greenbrier  settlement, 
passed  down  this  valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River,  and  returned.  He  was  proba- 
bly the  first  white  man  ever  on  the  site  of  Charleston. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1768,  Mr.  Stewart,  British  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
concluded  a treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  at  a place  called  “ Hard  Labor,”  in  South  Carolina, 
in  which  it  was  agreed:  “That  the  sorithwest  boundary  of  Virginia  should  be  a line  extend- 
ing from  the  point  where  the  northern  line  of  North  Carolina  intersects  the  Cherokee  hunt- 
ing-grounds,  about  thirty-six  miles  east  of  Long  Island,  in  the  Holston  River;  and  thence, 
extending  in  a direct  course  north  by  east  toChiswell’s  Mines,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kana- 
wha River;  and  thence  down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  River.” 

In  1771,  the  renowned  pioneer,  Simon  Kenton,  with  two  companions,  Yeager  and  Strader, 
came  down  the  Ohio  River  and  up  the  Kanawha,  over  the  site  of  Charleston,  and  made  an 
encampment  at  the  mouth  of  Two-Mile  Creek  of  Elk  River,  where  they  hunted  and  trapped 
till  the  Spring  of  1773,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Indians.  Strader  was  killed,  and  Ken- 
ton and  Yeager  both  wounded,  but  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  a French  trading-post 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River,  where  they  were  taken  care  of. 

In  1773,  Colonel  Thomas  Bullitt,  for  his  military  services  in  the  Braddock  and  other 
wars  of  the  Northwest,  came  to  this  valley  to  locate  lands,  and  “ took  up”  the  tract  lying  in 
the  junction  angle  of  the  Kanawha  and  Elk  Rivers,  where  Charleston  now  stands. 

In  1774,  General  Andrew  Lewis,  with  his  army,  passed  over  the  future  site  of  Charles- 
ton on  his  way  to  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant. 

In  1787,  Judge  Cuthbert  Bullitt,  who  had  acquired  this  land  from  his  brother.  Colonel 
Thomas  Bullitt,  sold  it  to  George  Clendenen,  and  on  the  ist  of  May  (May  Day)  a little 
band  of  colonists,  consisting  of  George  Clendenen,  his  brothers  William,  Robert  and  Alex- 
ander, their  father,  Charles  Clendenen,  Josiah  Harrison,  Francis  Watkins,  Shaderick  Har- 
riman,  Charles  McClung,  John  Edwards,  Lewis  Tackett,  and  perhaps  a few  others,  felled 
the  first  trees,  and  commenced  to  build  the  first  house  erected  on  the  bottom  where  Charles- 
ton now  stands.  This  was  a hewed  log  house  of  two  stories  and  four  rooms,  covered  with 
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rived  clapboards.  It  stood  at  the  northeast  corner  of  (now)  Kanawha  and  Brooks  streets. 
This  was  the  mansion  of  George  Clendenen,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  and  founder  of  the 
settlement  which  has  become  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Just  in  front  of  this  house,  and  where  Kanawha  street  now  is,  an  upright  picket  fort 
was  built.  Both  the  house  (which  was  bullet-proof)  and  this  picket  fort  were  used  for  the 
protection  and  safety  of  the  colonists  until  the  end  of  the  Indian  troubles. 

Following  the  erection  of  the  Clendenen  house,  six  others  were  at  once  built  to  accom- 
modate the  other  members  of  the  colony,  and  were  located  as  follows;  One  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Kanawha  and  Truslow  streets;  one  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Kanawha  and  Court 
streets;  one  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Kanawha  and  Alderson  streets;  one  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Kanawha  and  Summers  streets;  one  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Kanawha  and  Cap- 
itol streets;  and  one  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Kanawha  and  Hale  streets. 

During  the  year  1788,  George  Clendenen  had  forty  acres  laid  off  as  a town  site,  divided 
into  forty  lots  of  one  acre  each,  and  extending  from  Elk  River  up  to  (now)  Capitol  street. 
The  survey  was  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Welch,  surveyor  of  the  county  (it  was  then  Green- 
brier County).  There  were  two  streets  laid  off  parallel  to  the  river,  and  called  Front  and 
Main,  now  Kanawha  and  Virginia.  The  right-angled  streets  were  numbered,  not  named. 

For  several  years  the  town  had  no  distinctive  name.  It  was  called  indiscriminately 
“Clendenen’s  Settlement”  or  “ The-town-at-the-mouth-of-the-Elk.” 

In  1789,  Kanawha  County  was  organized  and  comprised  about  10,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  and  this  settlement,  with  its  seven  log  houses  and  about  thirty  inhabitants,  was 
made  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  this  vast  territory. 

The  Clendenen  mansion  was  used  for  a fort  and  for  his  family  residence;  also  for  the 
entertainment  of  travellers,  for  a Court-House,  Clerk’s  Office,  and  voting  precinct. 

The  year  that  Kanawha  County  was  established  (1789)  was  an  eventful  one.  In  this 
year  the  first  United  States  Congress  met,  the  United  States  Constitution  became  operative, 
and  George  Washington  took  his  seat  as  first  President  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  first  election  held  here,  this  was  the  only  voting  precinct  in  the  county;  the 
polls  were  kept  open  three  days,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  was  thirteen. 

The  county  being  entitled  to  two  members  of  the  Legislature,  George  Clendenen,  the 
founder  of  the  town,  and  Andrew  Donnally,  Sr.,  the  hero  of  Donnally’s  Fort,  were  elected 
by  overwhelming  (?)  majorities.  At  the  following  election,  in  1791,  George  Clendenen  and 
Daniel  Boone,  the  great  pioneer  and  hunter,  were  elected. 

There  being  no  railroads,  stage  coaches  or  other  vehicular  modes  of  travel  in  those  days, 
Boone  footed  it  all  the  way  to  Richmond,  the  seat  of  the  State  Government,  with  his  rifle 
on  his  shoulder  and  his  butcher-kmfe  in  his  belt;  but  the  uncomfortable  restrictions  of  city 
life,  and  the  uncongenial  occupation  of  law-making,  soon  disgusted  him  and  he  returned  as 
he  went. 

The  first  jail  erected  here  was  a log  cabin  on  the  river  bank,  near  the  Clendenen  resi- 
dence. 

The  first  Court-House  and  Clerk’s  Office  erected  were  in  1796,  on  the  present  Court- 
House  lot;  it  was  a one-story  log  house,  40x30  feet.  This  lot  was  acquired  from  George 
Alderson  for  about  $100,  in  settlement  of  an  unpaid  balance  due  the  county  by  said  Aider- 
son.  This  building  gave  place,  in  1817,  to  the  brick  Court-House  recently  torn  down,  and 
where  an  elegant  stone  Court-House  building  is  now  being  erected. 

In  1817,  a small  stone  County  Clerk’s  Office  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  Hotel 
Ruffner. 
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In  front  of  the  Court-House  lot  there  was  a public  market-house,  which  continued  until 
about  1845. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  settlement  money  currency  was  very  scarce,  and  tobacco  be- 
came a legal  tender ; property  was  bought  and  sold  for  tobacco ; taxes  were  paid  in  tobacco ; 
the  court  gave  judgments  for  debts  payable  in  tobacco ; and  tobacco  was  a general  medium 
of  exchange  for  commodities. 

To  guard  and  conserve  the  morals  of  the  community,  the  court  fined  persons  for  swear- 
ing on  the  streets,  and  fined  sportsmen  for  “going  a-hunting  on  Sunday.” 

In  1794,  December  19,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  “ enacted  that  forty  acres  of  land, 
the  property  of  George  Clendenen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elk  River,  in  the  County  of  Kenhawa, 
as  the  same  are  already  laid  off  into  lots  and  streets,  shall  be  established  as  a town,  by  the 
name  of  Charlestown ; and  Reuben  Slaughter,  Andrew  Donnally,  Sr. , Leonard  Morris,  George 
Alderson,  Abraham  Baker,  John  Young  and  William  Morris,  gentlemen,  are  appointed 
trustees.  ” 

The  town  was  named  Charlestown  after  Charles  Clendenen,  father  of  George,  the  founder ; 
and  Kanawha  County  when  formed  was  called  and  spelled  “ Kenhawa.”  It  is  a curious  fact 
that  the  spelling  of  Kenhawa  and  Charlestown,  as  originally  named,  should,  without  legis- 
lative action  or  municipal  or  other  public  authority,  become  gradually  changed  and  finally 
crystallized  into  the  present  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  Kanawha  and  Charleston. 

At  the  first  Court  for  Kanawha  Count)*,  held  at  the  Clendenen  fort,  October  6,  1789,  the 
following  “Gentlemen  Justices”  were  severally  sworn  and  qualified  as  members  of  the  Court: 
Thomas  Lewis,  Robert  Clendenen,  Francis  Watkins,  Charles  McClung,  Benjamin  Strother, 
William  Clendenen,  David  Robinson,  George  Alderson,  Leonard  Morris  and  James  Van- 
bibber. 

Thomas  Lewis  was  commissioned  as  Sheriff,  and  appointed  John  Lewis  his  deputy; 
William  H.  Cavendish  was  appointed  Clerk  and  Francis  Watkins  his  deputy;  Reuben 
Slaughter,  County  Surveyor;  David  Robinson  and  John  Vanbibber  were  appointed  Com- 
missioners of  the  Revenue,  and  William  Drowdy  and  William  Boggs,  Coroners. 

In  the  military  organization  of  this  county,  George  Clendenen  was  County  Lieutenant; 
Thomas  Lewis,  Colonel ; Daniel  Boone,  Lieutenant-Colonel ; William  Clendenen, Major;  Leon- 
ard Cooper  and  John  Morris,  Captains;  James  Vanbibber  and  John  Young,  Lieutenants;  and 
William  Owens  and  Alexander  Clendenen,  Ensigns. 

The  first  post-office  established  here  was  called  Kanawha  Court-House,  and  was  located 
at  the  corner  of  Kanawha  and  Hale  streets.  It  was  opened  on  the  ist  of  April,  1801,  Ed- 
ward Graham,  Postmaster.  The  only  mail  for  ten  years  or  more  was  a fortnightly  horse- 
back mail  from  the  East,  via  Lewisburg. 

Excepting  a little  corn  cracker,  established  by  the  Ruffners  at  the  mouth  of  Campbell’s 
Creek  in  1803,  the  first  grist  mill  of  the  neighborhood  was  erected  by  Thomas  Alsbury,  at 
the  Falls  of  Coal  River,  using  water  power,  and  to  this  the  citizens  of  Charleston  sent  their 
grists  of  corn  and  wheat.  No  flour  or  meal  was  kept  on  sale  here  in  those  days. 

The  first  sawed  lumber  used  here  was  whip-sawed  by  hand.  The  first  sawmills — the 
old  up-and-down  saws — were  erected  on  Two-Mile  Creek  (of  Elk)  from  1815  to  1820,  and  run 
by  water  power. 

The  first  sermon  ever  preached  here  was  by  the  Rev.  William  Steele,  a Methodist 
minister,  in  January,  1804,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Williams,  on  the  corner  of  Kanawha 
and  Hale  streets.  Rev.  Asa  Shinn  was  the  first  minister  apointed  to  this  circuit,  a few 
months  later.  The  Rev.  Henry  Bascom,  the  afterward  distinguished  and  eloquent  Bishop 
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Bascom,  preached  here  for  some  time  in  1813.  The  Rev.  Henry  Ruifner  was  the  first  Pres- 
byterian preacher  here,  about  1816,  and  was  the  father  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  valley. 
He  organized  the  first  Presbyterian  congregation. 

The  first  Catholic  sermon  ever  preached  here  was  in  1846  by  Bishop  Whelan,  then 
Bishop  of  Virginia.  The  services  were  held  in  the  Court-House.  At  that  time  there  was 
not  a Catholic  living  in  the  valley.  The  Bishop  came  here  again  in  1851,  during  an  epi- 
demic, and  was  quite  ill,  so  that  he  had  to  be  carried  from  the  boat  to  the  hotel  (the  Kana- 
wha House).  On  recovering  he  proceeded  to  Lewisburg,  but  held  no  service  here.  The 
only  Catholic  then  living  here  was  Mr.  Edward  Kenna,  father  of  the  late  Senator  Kenna. 
In  1864,  Father  Park  came.  He  had  a small  congregation  at  Peytona,  on  Coal  River,  but 
none  in  town. 

In  1866,  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Stenger  organized  the  first  Catholic  congregation  in  the  city  as 
the  Kanawha  County  Mission,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a church  and  St.  Mary’s 
Academy.  The  church  was  completed  in  1869  and  the  convent  in  1872. 

The  first  Baptist  congregation  was  organized  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Murphy  in  1869,  and  a church 
built  on  Donnally  street. 

The  colored  Methodists  erected  a church  on  Quarrier  street  in  1868.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Fisher  was  their  first  minister. 

The  colored  Baptists  built  a church  on  Washington  street  in  1872.  Their  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  Frank  James. 

The  first  colored  free  school  was  established  in  1867,  Miss  Lucy  James  being  their  first 
teacher. 

The  first  Jewish  congregation  was  organized  in  1873,  Rabbi  Schedd  being  their  first 
teacher,  followed  by  Rabbi  Strauss.  The  synagogue  was  built  on  State  street  in  1876. 

The  first  attorney  admitted  to  the  Courts  was  Mr.  Edward  Graham,  August  i,  1796. 
He  was  appointed  Commonwealth  Attorney  at  a salary  of  $40  a year. 

The  first  resident  physician  was  Dr.  Eoff,  in  1811,  followed  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Thompson. 

The  first  taverns  or  inns  were  Buster’s,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Kanawha  and  Court 
streets,  and  Griffin’s,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Kanawha  and  Summers  streets. 

The  prices  charged  for  food,  lodging  and  drinks  were  regulated  by  law. 


Breakfast,  dinner  or  supper 25  cts. 

Lodging,  per  night  12%  cts. 

Horse  at  hay,  per  night 25  cts. 

Horse  at  pasture,  per  night 2i)4  cts. 


Jamaica  Spirits,  Cognac  Brandy  and  Madeira  Wine,  per  gallon,  $6.00. 

Whiskey  and  Peach  Brandy,  per  gallon,  $2.00. 

Cherry  Bounce  and  Country  Gin,  $3.00. 

Beer  and  Cider,  50  cts. 

The  first  blacksmith  here  was  John  Greenlea,  followed  in  1804  or  1805  by  Jack  Neal,  col- 
ored, who  had  a very  eventful  history. 

Among  school  teachers,  Herbert  P.  Gaines  was  the  first,  with  Levi  Welch  a good 
second;  followed  by  Jacob  Rand,  James  A.  Lewis,  Lewis  Ruffner,  Ezra  Walker,  etc. 

Mercer  Academy  was  built  in  1818.  The  first  drug  store  was  established  by  Dr.  Henry 
Rogers  in  1825.  The  first  newspapers  established  here  were:  The  Ka7iawha  Patriot,  by  Her- 
bert P.  Gaines  in  1819;  The  Western  Courier,  by  Mason  Campbell,  in  1820;  The  Western  Regis- 
ter, by  Messrs.  A.  T.  & J.  M.  Laidley,  in  1829. 

The  first  bank  established  in  Charleston  was  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  in  1832, 
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with  J.  C.  McFarland  as  President,  Samuel  Hannah  as  Cashier,  and  John  M.  Doddridge, 
Teller. 

The  first  ferry  franchise  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  George  Clendenen  in  De- 
cember, 1794,  to  run  from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Kanawha  and  Elk  Rivers,  across  both 
rivers. 

In  1809,  John  and  Langston  Ward  started  a ferry  across  the  Kanawha  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ferry  Branch,  but  it  was  not  legally  established  until  1812. 

The  Alexander  Quarrier  Ferry  and  the  James  Wilson  Ferry  were  established  in  1820. 

The  first  clock  and  watch  maker  to  locate  here  was  Thomas  Matthews,  in  1808.  He 
was  an  ingenious  and  skilful  workman,  and  made  by  hand  many  of  the  old  eight-feet,  eight- 
day  clocks  in  vogue  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  He  was  eccentric  as  well  as  in- 
genious. He  used  to  say  that  “ the  primitive  settlers  here  were  as  healthy,  peaceable,  moral 
and  happy  a people  as  he  ever  saw  until  the  doctors,  lawyers  and  preachers  came  in;  then,” 
he  said,  “ they  began  to  get  sick,  to  quarrel  and  law  with  each  other,  and  to  develop  all  sorts 
of  meanness.”  I don’t  know  whether  he  claimed  to  have  established  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  between  these  phenomena.,  or  whether  he  regarded  them  as  merely  curious  coin- 
cidences. 

Fleming  Cobb,  of  canoe  memory,  brought  from  East  Virginia  the  first  fruit  trees  to  the 
valley.  The  eccentric  “ Mad  Ann”  Bailey  brought  the  first  geese  to  the  valley,  and  she 
brought  on  horseback  the  first  worm-still  for  making  whiskey.  The  first  tanyard  was 
started  by  William  Blaine,  below  Elk,  “in  an  early  da)'.”  The  first  dray  and  hearse  were 
brought  here  by  Noah  Colly,  colored,  about  1835.  The  first  regular  undertaker  was  S.  A. 
Skees,  in  1867.  The  first  cabinetmaker  was  James  G.  Taylor,  about  1833. 

The  wire  suspension  bridge  across  the  Elk  was  built  by  a stock  company  in  1852.  It 
was  cut  down  by  General  Wise,  in  1861,  but  repaired  by  the  company. 

The  Keystone  Bridge  was  built  by  J.  Brisben  Walker  in  1873,  destroyed  by  ice  in  1879, 
and  rebuilt  by  the  county  in  1885  as  a free  bridge. 

The  first  Circuit  Court  ever  held  here  was  by  Judge  Coulter  on  the  29th  day  of  April, 
1809. 

Of  Judge  Coulter  the  following  anecdote  is  related:  Having  fined  a transgressor  for 

some  infraction  of  the  law  at  this  first  sitting,  the  victim,  probably  not  a teetotaller,  arose 
and,  unabashed  by  the  solemn  dignity  of  his  surroundings,  addressed  the  Court  as  follows: 
“ See  here,  Mr.  Judge,  ain’t  you  a-settin’  of  your  Coulter  a leetle  too  deep  for  new  ground?” 

Judge  James  Allen  followed  Judge  Coulter  in  September,  1811,  and  Judge  Lewis  Sum- 
mers succeeded  Judge  Allen  on  the  bench  in  1819,  and  held  the  position  until  1843. 

The  first  steamboat  ever  at  Charleston  was  the  Andrew  I?onnally,  in  January,  1821;  the 
next  was  the  Eliza  in  1823. 

In  1833,  there  was  a very  exciting  and  long-remembered  steamboat  race  here,  on  which, 
it  is  said,  several  thousand  dollars  changed  hands.  The  principal  bet  was  $500  between  Mr. 
T.  S.  A.  Matthews  on  the  canoe,  and  Capt.  N.  B.  Coleman  on  his  steamboat,  the  Daniel 
Webster.  The  canoe  was  a long,  slim  and  well-proportioned  “ dug-out,  ” highly  polished  and 
varnished  to  lessen  the  friction  of  the  water,  and  was  manned  by  six  young  and  athletic 
rowers,  full  of  pluck  and  confidence. 

The  opinions  of  the  public  were  about  equally  divided ; every  one  was  willing  to  back 
his  judgment,  and  betting  ran  high  among  all  classes  of  citizens,  ranging  from  a few  dollars 
to  several  hundred  dollars  in  amount.  But  the  canoe  soon  came  to  grief;  it  was  capsized  by 
the  passing  steamer,  and  the  confident  rowers  treated  to  an  involuntary  bath.  The  vener- 
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able  Capt.  N.  B.  Coleman  is,  I believe,  the  last  survivor  of  those  directly  connected  with 
the  contest.  The  late  J.  H.  Goshorn  was  the  last  of  the  rowers. 

In  the  fifties  a sprightly  young  lady  from  one  of  the  Northern  cities,  and  who  had  been 
reared  amid  all  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  city  life,  came  to  Charleston  to  visit  one 
of  her  “country  cousins.”  Upon  her  return  home  she  reported  to  her  friends  that  the 
Charlestonians  were  a charmingly  simple-minded  and  worthy  sort  of  people,  but  with  oh! 
such  primitive  ways.  “Would  you  believe  it,”  said  she,  “that  they  still  preach  hell-fire 
down  there,  and  haul  their  water  in  barrels?” 

The  first  frame  house  built  here  was  on  Kanawha  street,  just  below  the  Court-House  lot, 
in  1813.  The  next  was  on  the  south  side  of  Kanawha  street  above  Alderson,  in  1814.  The 
first  brick  house  was  on  the  bank  between  Truslow  and  Clendenen  streets,  and  is  still 
standing. 

The  first  general  merchants  here  were  Henning  & McFarland,  in  1813,  followed  by 
Bureau,  Summers  & Scales,  at  the  corner  of  Summers  and  Kanawha  streets. 

In  1871,  the  street  nomenclature,  hitherto  much  confused,  was  reconstructed  and  re- 
corded. 

In  the  same  year  Spring  Hill  Cemetery  was  established,  and  the  city  first  lighted  with 

gas. 

In  the  same  year  the  first  steam  ferry  across  Kanawha  River  was  established. 

In  1872,  the  West  Virginia  Legi.slature  first  met  here. 

In  1873,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.  was  opened  to  travel,  and  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment commenced  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Kanav/ha  River. 

The  first  natural-gas  well  in  America  was  struck  within  the  present  city  limits,  by  Capt. 
James  Wilson,  in  1815,  while  boring  for  salt  water.  It  is  on  the  river  bank  nearly  opposite 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Frank  Woodman. 

The  first  tailor  here  was  James  Truslow,  in  1815.  The  first  shoemaker  was  George 
Mitchell,  in  1815.  The  first  hatter  was  Gabriel  Garrou,  in  1816.  The  first  pottery-ware 
maker  was  Stephen  Sheppard,  in  1818.  The  first  wharf-boat  here  was  established  by  H.  W. 
Goodwin,  in  1865.  The  first  public  free-school  building  was  erected  in  1870. 

The  first  brick  pavement  (roadway)  in  America  was  laid  by  J.  P.  Hale  in  Capitol  street 
in  1870.  Summers  street  was  paved  with  brick  in  1873,  and  is  still  in  use  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

In  1875,  the  State  Capitol  “on  wheels”  was  removed  to  Wheeling.  In  1885,  it  was  re- 
turned to  Charleston,  its  now  “permanent  location,”  the  location  having  been  settled  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

In  1884,,  the  Government  Post-Office  block  was  completed  and  occupied.  In  the  same 
year  the  O.  C.,  now  the  K.  & M.  R.  R.,  was  completed  to  Charleston. 

The  first  wholesale  grocery  was  established  by  Ruby  & Hale,  in  1872.  The  first  whole- 
sale dry-goods  house  was  by  Jelenko  Bros.,  in  1874.  The  first  hardware  wholesalers  were  W. 
F.  & J.  H.  Goshorn,  in  1875.  The  first  wholesale  liquor  dealers  were  Samuel  Strauss  & Co., 
in  1876.  The  first  wholesale  shoe  house  was  kept  by  Jalenko  & Loeb,  in  1877. 

In  September,  1861,  occurred  the  highest  flood  ever  known  in  the  Kanawha  River  since 
the  valley  was  settled.  It  rose  to  46  feet  io}4  inches  above  low-water  mark,  and  submerged 
most  of  the  city.  The  next  highest  water  was  in  September,  1878,  when  i-t  was  41  feet  7 
inches  above  low -water  mark. 

In  1884,  the  City  Hall  was  built.  In  1885,  ice-making  machinery  was  introduced  here 
by  Lieutenant  Staunton.  In  1886,  the  county  rebuilt  the  Keystone  Bridge.  In  the  same 
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year  the  Charleston  Water  Works  Company  commenced  the  service  of  water.  In  1887, 
electric  lights  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Michaelson.  In  1890,  the  Charleston  Street  R.  R. 
commenced  running.  In  1891,  the  splendid  steel  bridge  across  the  Kanawha  River  was  com- 
pleted and  opened.  In  1892,  the  Burlew  Opera  House  was  opened.  It  is  a superior  struc- 
ture, with  all  improvements  and  seats  1,500. 

The  approximate  population  of  Charleston  at  the  several  dates  given  below  has  been 


about  as  follows : 

1788  to  1790 35 

1798  to  1800 60 

1805  to  1810 100 

1820 500 

1830 750 

1840 1, 200 

1850 1,500 

i860 1,800 

1870 4,000 

1880 4,500 

1890,  with  suburbs 10,000 


About  one-fifth,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  colored. 

The  early  settlers  of  a new  eountry  are  generally  an  enterprising,  wide-awake  and  pro- 
gressive people.  It  is  such  people  who  have  the  pluck  and  energy  to  sever  their  connections 
with  an  old  community  and  go  to  a new — to  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country,  or  go 
West  and  build  up  a country. 

From  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  them,  the  earlier  settlers  of  Charleston  and  vieinity 
were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  On  the  contrary,  these  characteristics  were  probably  excep- 
tionally pronounced  in  their  cases;  and  for  racy,  sprightly  wit  and  fresh  originality,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  general  intellectual  development,  I doubt  if  they  were  excelled  by  the  builders 
of  any  other  Western  town  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  still  afloat  here,  handed  down  traditionally,  a fund  of  humorous  and  racy  anec- 
dotes in  relation  to  the  smart  sayings,  doings  and  praetical  jokings  of  these  old  worthies  that 
would  fill  a volume  if  gathered  together. 

“They  were  such  men,  take  them  for  all  in  all, 

We  shall  not  look  upon  their  like  again.” 


THE  CAPITAL  CITY  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Following  Dr.  Hale’s  chapter  of  early  history  of  old  Charleston,  the  new  Charleston 
and  Capital  City  of  West  Virginia  has  so  much  of  modern  improvement  and  commercial  im- 
portance to  distinguish  it  that  a reference  thereto  is  deemed  appropriate  for  this  volume. 

The  Capital  City  of  West  Virginia  is  situated  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River  and  has  all 
the  natural  advantages  desirable  in  an  inland  location,  with  ample  room  for  growth  from  Elk 
River  eastward.  “ The  corporate  limits  are  about  four  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  to  this 
territory  it  adds  the  mercantile  control  of  Elk  City,  a thriving  town  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Elk  River,  as  well  as  that  of  the  village  of  Ruffner,  South  Side,  and  North  Charleston. 
These  divisions  are  purely  imaginary  except  in  name,  for  the  interests  of  these  towns  are 
most  closely  allied  with  those  of  Charleston  proper.  The  population  of  Charleston  may  be 
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estimated  at  the  minimum  of  12,000,  to  which  may  be  added  a considerable  floating  popula- 
tion not  calculable.” 

The  Great  Kanawha  joins  the  Ohio  waterway  to  Cincinnati  and  beyond — away  down  to 
the  Crescent  City.  What  an  extensive  intercommunication,  and  what  a teeming  pathway  of 
commerce  it  will  be  in  the  years  to  come  when  a vast  population  in  that  extensive  chain  of 
river  ports  shall  give  demand  for  the  coal  and  iron  and  lumber,  the  fruits  and  other  life-sus- 
taining products,  which  West  Virginia  will  always  be  able  to  supply! 

The  beauty  of  the  Great  Kanawha  is  of  a tangible  and  permanent  character.  The  banks 
are  high  and  steep  and  fringed  with  small  wood ; beyond  are  the  hills  and  mountains  in  noble 
repose,  while  a peaceful  quiet  reigns  over  all  the  scene,  broken  only  by  the  railroad  or 
steamboat  whistles,  resounding  in  the  dells  and  valleys  like  the  blast  of  a conch  shell. 

The  climate  of  Charleston  is  particularly  favorable  for  nervous  affections,  the  ozone  of 
the  air  being  superabundant  and  invigorating,  while  the  heat  of  Summer  is  equalized  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner  by  the  rapid  condensation  and  precipitation  so  characteristic  of 
this  section  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  where  an  impromptu  shower  bursts  upon  the  day  as  if  at 
pleasure,  and  sweeps  over  the  city  in  a harmless  yet  decided  energy  of  rainfall. 

Charleston  has  plenty  of  territory  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Kanawha  for  future  de- 
velopment. Her  front  or  Kanawha  street — now  partly  giveiv  up  to  business  and  partly  to 
the  dwellings  of  her  prosperous  citizens — affords  one  of  the  finest  prospects  of  river  view  and 
hillside  to  be  seen  in  any  city  of  the  United  States.  The  Kanawha,  with  its  improved  chan- 
nel and  costly  lock-and-dam  system,  will  float  all  freight  to  and  fro  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  steamboats  and  tows  gliding  by  give  an  ever-changing  scene  of  commercial  activity. 

The  city  has  the  very  purest  of  river  water,  supplied  by  that  beautiful  and  transparent 
mountain  stream,  the  Elk. 

The  buildings  of  Charleston  on  her  principal  streets  are  decidedly  abreast  of  the  times, 
both  in  solidity  of  construction  and  architectural  appearance.  Tall  and  deep  stores,  with 
plate-glass  fronts,  are  a feature  of  the  business  locality  that  the  stranger  is  at  once  impressed 
with.  It  is  stated  upon  intelligent  and  reliable  information  that  Charleston  does  more 
wholesale  business  in  all  commodities  than  any  other  city  of  equal  population  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Another  authority  says:  “With  the  most  entire  assurance  and 
confidence,  the  writer  proclaims  that  no  city  of  corresponding  population  in  America,  ten 
years  ago,  has  made  equal  permanent  advancement  with  Charleston  within  the  decade — es- 
pecially in  those  things  which  go  toward  making  a community  great,  prosperous  and  happy. 
Its  expansion  in  all  material  interests  has  been  simply  marvellous.” 

On  Capitol  street  are  several  superior  buildings  of  stone  and  brick,  namely:  The 
Charleston  and  Citizens’  National  Banks,  the  Kanawha  National  Bank,  and  the  Kanawha 
Valley  Bank;  Government  building  and  Post-Office;  Coyle  & Richardsons;  Shrewsbury 
block ; Daily  Gazette  building — a five-story  printing  and  publishing  house  of  large  capacity ; 
the  Burlew  Opera  House,  massive  and  artistic,  with  a stage  complete  for  setting  any  great 
play  or  spectacular  performance. 

At  the  head  of  all  stands  the  State  Capitol  Building,  with  every  element  of  good  judg- 
ment and  artistic  beauty  combined  in  its  construction,  and  manifest  in  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation and  justice,  which  are  spacious  and  lofty  and  full  of  light  and  ventilation.  West  Vir- 
ginia’s Capitol  is  Charleston’s  pride.  The  spires  are  high  and  picturesque,  and  the  ensemble 
of  the  structure  suggestive  of  a University  as  much  as  of  a State  House  and  public  reposi- 
tory. The  architecture  is  Renaissance,  with  Gothic  predominating  above,  and  a blending  of 
Corinthian  and  Doric  below. 
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Surrounding  this  beautiful  and  cheerful-looking  Capitol  is  an  extensive  lawn,  dotted 
with  shade  trees,  and  the  great  care  bestowed  upon  this  green  carpet  keeps  it  always  in  at- 
tractive condition. 

No  city  of  equal  population  anywhere  can  welcome  Sunday  with  a more  numerous  or 
tuneful  ringing  of  church  bells,  and  such  stone  edifices  as  the  First  Presbyterian,  the  Kana- 
wha Presbyterian  and  the  Episcopal  Churches  would  grace  the  richest  avenues  of  any  large 
city  in  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

Across  the  Kanawha  the  city  communicates  with  South  Charleston  over  a first-class  iron 
and  steel  bridge,  with  approaches  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  and  having  four  stone  piers,  with 
a main  span  of  400  feet  between  piers  and  415  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of  piers. 

Here  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  are  an  iron  foundry  and  machine  shops  and  the 
tubular  boiler  works.  Near  the  bridge  abutment  is  the  depot  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  a great  trunk  line  of  costly  construction  and  noted  for  solidity,  speed  and  comfort. 
A few  more  intercommunicating  railroads,  like  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan  and  the  Elk  River 
Railroads  with  terminals  at  Charleston — which  are  now  under  wa)’’ — will  make  sure  her 
destiny  as  a future  centre  of  trade  and  manufacture  and  the  Capital  City  of  a highly  favored 
State,  whose  wealth  of  coal,  iron  and  timber  is  fairly  beyond  reckoning. 

Charleston  was  first  made  the  Capital  of  West  Virginia  by  Legislative  Act  of  February 
26,  1869.  Previous  to  that  date  Wheeling  had  been  the  Capital  from  the  formation  of  the 
State,  June  20,  1863,  and  had  so  continued  to  April  i,  1870,  when  the  Legislature  voted 
to  remove  to  Charleston,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  desire  of  Kanawha  County  to 
possess  the  State  Government  became  manifest  from  the  first;  the  subject  was  constantly 
agitated  by  her  distinguished  men. 

On  May  27,  1869,  a meeting  of  citizens  was  held  in  Charleston  to  prepare  for  building 
the  State  Capitol,  or  “ State  House”  as  it  was  then  called,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  that  they  should  erect  such  a building  at  their  own  expense.  A “ State  House 
Company”  was  formed,  and  stock  issued  at  $500  a share.  On  August  25,  1869,  the  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  with  these  charter  members: 

George  Jeffries,  L.  L.  Comstock,  John  Claypool,  William  A.  Quarrier,  Job  E.  Thayer, 
John  Slack,  Sr,,  Hedgeman  Slack,  Thomas  B.  Swann,  Greenberry  Slack,  Henry  C.  Mc- 
Whorter, Nicholas  Fitzhugh,  Samuel  A.  Miller,  Edward  B.  Knight,  Henry  Chappel,  Ben- 
jamin H.  Smith,  James  H.  Brown,  John  Bryden,  Albert  M.  Doyle,  John  P.  Hale  (Henry 
C.  McWhorter,  Agent  for  Charleston  Extension  Company),  David  Eagan,  Moses  Franken- 
burger,  Dulce  R.  Laidley,  Gilliland  & Anderson,  W.  T.  Thayer,  Samuel  Christy,  and 
William  H.  Edwards,  all  of  Charleston,  except  the  last,  who  resided  at  Coalburg.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  company.  Col.  Benjamin  H.  Smith  was  elected  President;  John  Slack, 
Sr.,  Treasurer;  and  Henry  C.  McWhorter,  Secretar}’ ; with  these  gentlemen  as  a Board  of 
Directors:  Thomas  B.  Swann,  Benjamin  H.  Smith,  William  A.  Quarrier,  Greenberry  Slack, 
and  E.  B.  Knight. 

A Cincinnati  architect  prepared  the  plans,  and  on  September  ii,  1869,  the  contract 
for  the  structure  was  let  to  Dr.  John  P.  Hale  for  $50,000.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the 
20th  of  that  month,  and  on  November  3 the  corner-stone  was  put  down  in  the  midst  of  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  with  Masonic  honors.  Changes  in  the  design  of  the  building  increased 
the  cost  to  $71,000.  The  stock-holders  raised  $40,000,  and  Dr.  Hale  made  up  the  deficiency 
of  $31,000,  but  completed  the  work  and  fulfilled  the  promise  of  having  the  building  ready 
in  time,  and  on  April  i,  1870,  it  was  formally  occupied  by  the  State  Government. 

Wheeling  now  wanted  the  prize  back  again  and  made  efforts  to  secure  it.  An  Act  was 
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passed  February  20,  1875,  by  which  that  city  once  more  became  the  seat  of  government; 
and  this  change  was  no  doubt  made  largely  because  of  the  difficulty  of  access  to  and  from 
Charleston,  as  river  transit  only  was  to  be  had,  unless  a long  journey  were  made  by  horse- 
back or  wagon  and  stage  to  and  from  Parkersburg.  The  completion  of  the  Kanawha  and 
Michigan  and  the  Ohio  River  Railroads,  together  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  changed 
all  this,  and  brought  Charleston  within  easy  communication  of  different  sections  of  the  State. 
These  conditions  were  in  favor  of  Wheeling  at  that  time,  and  her  citizens  offered  to  put  up  a 
State  House  of  imposing  proportions,  costing  some  $75,000,  which  was  finally  built  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  State  Government  in  1876.  The  records  and  State  archives  were  kept  at 
Charleston  by  process  of  law,  but  on  the  29th  of  May  the  Governor  and  his  officers  departed 
for  Wheeling.  The  injunction  was  finally  dissolved  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  ar- 
chives taken  to  that  city. 

But  the  Charlestonians  did  not  relinquish  the  hope  of  permanently  securing  the  State 
Government,  and  again  the  question  was  agitated  in  the  Legislature  for  a final  settlement, 
to  take  effect  after  the  ten  years  had  elapsed  which  the  law  specified  should  be  the  term  at 
Wheeling. 

The  State  House  built  by  the  citizens  of  Wheeling  is  a splendid  structure  and  a credit  to 
the  State;  nevertheless  Wheeling  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  prize  by  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  February  21,  1877,  when  the  question  was  left  to  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  with  three  places  named  for  a choice,  viz. : Clarksburg,  Martinsburg 
and  Charleston,  the  city  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  to  become  the  permanent 
Capital  of  West  Virginia  on  and  after  May  i,  1885.  A most  spirited  canvass  among  the 
people  resulted  in  a victory  for  Charleston. 

The  old  State  House  had  been  deeded  August  13,  1878,  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
as  representing  a property  value,  including  $8,000  for  the  land,  of  $79,000.  The  Act  allowed 
$50,000  toward  the  new  building,  which  was  built  around  the  old  one  under  the  architec- 
tural designs  of  Kemble  & Peeples,  of  Pittsburg.  The  Board  of  Public  Works  advertised  for 
bids,  which  on  May  27,  1880,  were  opened,  and  the  contract  awarded  to  A.  H.  Sheppard 
for  $183, 245,  but  owing  to  changes  in  specifieations  the  amount  was  reduced  to  $150,000. 
Mr.  Sheppard  went  ahead  up  to  December  14,  1882,  when  he  had  been  paid  $135,000. 
The  terms  of  contract  held  10  per  cent  back  until  after  the  completion  of  the  building.  Shep- 
pard asked  for  this  $15,000,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  finish  the  work,  as  he  claimed,  but 
this  was  refused  by  the  Board,  and  his  counsel  admitted  that  he  was  not  able  to  go  on  with 
the  contract.  S.  M.  Howard  then  succeeded  Kemble  & Peeples  as  architect,  and  on  June 
24,  1884,  the  contract  for  finishing  the  Capitol  Building  was  awarded  to  Henry  D.  Ruffner 
and  James  Grady  on  a bid  of  $61,500.  Several  thousand  dollars  were  then  required  to 
perfect  the  plans,  and  the  structure  was  finished  on  July  7,  1888,  when  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  received  the  building  and  paid  the  balance  in  full  on  the  contract.  Kelly  & Jones, 
of  Pittsburg,  did  the  plumbing  and  heating  work  at  a cost  of  $34,000.  (For  further 
particulars  and  details  see  Southern  Historical  Magazine,  Charleston.)  According  to  this 
authority  the  Capitol  Building  and  grounds  represent  a total  cost  of  $389,923.58.  ‘The 
front  wall  facing  Capitol  street  is  230  feet  in  length  and  surmounted  by  a tower  194.03 
feet  high,  being  125.5  centre  of  the  dial  of  the  clock  placed  therein.  The  central 

hall  extends  back  from  the  main  entrance  180  feet;  while  the  east  and  west  wings  extend  in 
the  same  direction  130  feet.  In  the  building  are  85  rooms,  121  doors,  313  windows,  and  832 
gas-jets,  which,  in  1891,  consumed  979,400  feet  of  gas.” 

As  a matter  of  historical  significance  it  is  worth  noting  the  vote  on  the  Capital  as  taken 
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from  the  official  tables.  Kanawha  gave  6,140  votes  for  Charleston,  42  for  Clarksburg,  and 
2 for  Martinsburg;  whereas  Lewis  County  gave  Clarksburg  1,426,  and  Charleston  261,  with 
29  for  Martinsburg.  Boone,  Clay,  Lincoln  and  McDowell  gave  their  entire  vote  to  Charles- 
ton without  one  exception;  Cabell  gave  6 for  Clarksburg  and  1,832  for  Charleston;  Dodd- 
ridge, Harrison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Preston,  Ritchie,  Taylor,  and  Wetzel  Counties  gave 
their  entire  vote,  almost,  for  Clarksburg;  Wood  County  was  about  equally  divided;  Ohio 
County,  in  which  Wheeling  is  included,  gave  2,615  Clarksburg,  1,193  for  Martinsburg, 
and  218  for  Charleston;  Taylor  and  Ritchie  Counties  gave  nearly  their  whole  vote  to  Clarks- 
burg; while  Roane,  Summers,  Wayne  and  Wyoming  gave,  respectively  2,  3 and  2 for  Clarks- 
burg, I each  for  Summers  and  Wayne  to  Martinsburg,  and  the  rest  to  Charleston;  Raleigh 
and  Putnam  gave  all  but  2 and  5 each  to  Charleston,  and  these  small  favors  went  to  Clarks- 
burg. The  totals  were : Clarksburg,  29,942;  Martinsburg,  8,046;  Charleston,  41,243,  or  11,310 
plurality,  and  a majority  of  3,255  over  Clarksburg  and  Martinsburg  combined. 

To  illustrate  how  Kanawha  voted  in  comparison  with  Harrison,  in  which  Clarksburg  is 
located,  and  Ohio  County  which  has  a large  vote,  the  election  totals  for  each  in  1876  are 
given,  being  the  vote  cast  for  Governor  of  that  year.  Kanawha  County  gave  a total  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  vote  of  4,813;  Harrison,  3,364;  Ohio,  7,084.  In  1877,  on  the  Capital 
selection,  Kanawha  voted  a total  of  6,184;  Harrison,  3,888,  and  Ohio,  4,026,  showing  a gain 
of  votes  for  Kanawha  over  the  1876  election  for  Governor  of  1,371 ; of  Harrison,  a gain  of  524 
votes,  while  Ohio  County  voted  3,058  less  on  the  Capital  question  than  on  the  Governorship  of 
the  year  before.  These  figures  show  what  an  effective  canvass  was  made  by  the  friends  of 
Charleston,  and  the  State  Government  in  all  probability  will  remain  where  it  is  for  the 
future.  B. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  KANAWHA  RIVER. 

Not  until  March,  1875,  did  the  Kanawha  River  enterprise  receive  important  recognition 
under  the  River  and  Harbor  Law,  and  then  it  obtained  a very  substantial  start  of  $300,000. 
But  the  measure  required  yearly  agitation  in  order  to  secure  a share  of  the  total  sum  allowed 
for  internal  waterway  improvements,  which  were  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  President’s 
scrutiny  of  the  bill  and  his  preferences  for  or  opposition  to  the  specific  amounts  called  for. 
That  the  State  of  West  Virginia  to-day  can  show  such  a great  engineering  work  is  due  wholly 
to  her  Representatives  in  Congress  and  the  Senate  during  the  first  few  years  of  River  and 
Harbor  legislation,  when  neither  her  political  prestige  nor  her  geographical  position  were 
favorable  for  the  promulgation  of  her  needs  in  this  very  important  particular  of  river  trans- 
portation through  her  Southern  domain.  The  work  is  now  well-nigh  completed  and  will  re- 
main as  enduring  as  the  stream  itself,  which  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a navigable 
waterway  with  almost  unlimited  carrying  capacity  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  destined 
to  float  to  the  markets  of  the  world  the  inexhaustible  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  and  the  lum- 
ber from  forests  whose  variety  and  extent  are  fairly  bewildering.  In  compiling  a statement 
of  this  engineering  work  and  of  its  results  in  the  betterment  of  the  State,  of  course  little  or 
nothing  can  be  said  which  has  not  before  been  said  carefully  and  scientifically  in  official  re- 
ports of  the  progress  of  the  enterprise,  and  we  shall  herewith  do  the  best  we  can  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  reference  and  of  historical  record  such  extracts  as  shall,  in  a limited 
sphere,  be  most  essential  to  the  object  in  view.  The  Charleston  Daily  Gazette  of  October  27, 
1891,  has  the  following  graphic  description  of  the  building  of  Lock  Seven,  typical  of  the 
great  improvement  generally.  After  referring  to  “ the  long  period  of  low  water,  as  yet  un- 
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ended,  which  has  for  so  many  weeks  suspended  navigation  and  brought  enforced  idleness  on 
the  river  men  and  the  employees  of  many  of  the  coal  companies  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,” 
the  writer  continues,  in  explanation  of  the  work  which  shall  change  all  this  by  the  United 
States  Government,  through  its  engineers,  in  bringing  the  coal  operators  of  the  Kanawha 
River  close  to  a continual  market : 

“ The  system  contemplated  for  the  Kanawha  River  comprises  eleven  locks  and  dams,  of 
which  Numbers  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five  and  Six  have  been  completed  and  Numbers  Seven 
and  Eight  are  now  under  construction  and  will  probably  be  completed  next  year.  While  the 
entire  system  will  be  required  to  give  an  uninterrupted  outlet  to  the  coal  of  the  Kanawha, 
the  completion  of  Seven  and  Eight  will  very  materially  lessen  the  time  in  each  year  when 
idleness  is  enforced.  With  their  completion,  coal  may  be  dropped  at  any  time  to  the  head 
of  Red  House  Shoals,  from  which  place  on  a short  rise  all  the  coal  can  be  taken  out  to  deep 
water  before  the  river  falls.  Backwater  from  the  Ohio  also  reaches  that  point  frequently 
when  there  is  no  rise  in  the  Kanawha,  and  enables  the  boats  to  get  out  with  their  tows.  It 
is  also  thought  that  the  artificial  production  of  rivers  may  be  carried  farther  yet,  and  after 
the  coal  is  all  dropped  out  of  the  pools,  it  may  be  taken  on  out  by  a system  of  flooding  from 
the  pools  above. 

“ The  advantage  the  improvements  on  the  Kanawha  have  been  and  will  be  can  hardly 
be  told.  The  first  lock  and  dam  was  completed  in  the  Summer  of  1880,  and  since  that  time 
the  shipments  of  coal  by  river  have  increased  about  300  per  cent.  With  the  system  yet  far 
from  complete  and  coal  shipments  delayed  for  months  each  year,  such  has  been  the  increase. 
What  will  it  be  when  the  completion  of  the  system  gives  means  of  shipping  coal  all  the  year? 

“Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Addison  M.  Scott,  United  States  Resident  Engineer,  in 
charge  of  the  work  on  the  Great  Kanawha  Improvement,  a Gazette  representative  was  a few 
days  ago  shown  over  the  work  now  in  progress  at  Lock  Seven,  a short  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  Coal  River,  and  a most  interesting  sight  it  is.  Far  below  the  water’s  level,  on  the 
bed  of  the  river,  protected  from  the  water  by  an  immense  coffer  dam  of  timbers  and  clay, 
the  men  are  at  work  making  the  foundation  for  the  dam. 

“ The  lock  is  already  about  complete.  The  coffer  dam  has  been  removed  and  the  water 
now  passes  through  the  open  lock.  The  walls  are  complete  except  for  the  coping  and  a little 
work  at  one  end  where  the  anchorage  for  the  gate  is  secured.  This  is  another  difficult  piece 
of  engineering,  which  Thomas  E.  Jeffries,  the  Assistant  Engineer  in  charge,  has  accom- 
plished. The  work  has  all  been  done  under  his  supervision  and  represents  the  result  of  the 
highest  engineering  skill.  The  lock  walls  are  41 1 feet  in  length,  the  lock  including  the  guard 
cribs  is  496  feet,  while  the  length  of  the  lock  between  the  gates  is  342  feet.  The  width  of 
the  lock  in  the  clear  is  55  feet,  while  the  width  of  the  foundation  for  the  lock  is  98  feet.  The 
foundation  is  from  13  to  16  feet  below  low-water  mark  and  the  top  of  the  walls  is  from  29  to 
32  feet  above  bed-rock.  To  build  this  a coffer  dam  was  required  570  feet  long,  160  feet 
wide,  23  feet  high  and  covering  over  an  acre  and  a half. 

“ There  was  required  for  the  lock  10,093  cubic  yards  of  cement-mortared  masonry;  3,312 
eubic  yards  of  concrete;  6,700  cubic  yards  of  paving,  rip-rap  and  stone  filling,  or  a total  of 
over  20,000  eubic  yards  of  stone  work.  There  are  20,500  pounds  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
gate  and  miter  sill  anchorages,  etc.,  and  60,150  feet  of  timber  in  the  permanent  guard  cribs. 
This  does  not  include  the  timber  and  iron  in  the  gates,  all  of  which  is  yet  to  be  procured 
and  the  gates  built. 

“In  the  dam  there  will  be  about  3,600  cubic  yards  of  cement  masonry;  2,500  yards  of 
concrete;  1,300  yards  of  dry  stone  work,  rip-rap,  etc.,  a total  of  7,400  cubic  yards  of  stone 
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work.  There  will  be  required  125,000  feet  of  oak  timber.  For  the  anchorages  and  fixed 
part  of  the  dam  there  will  be  required  230,000  pounds  of  iron,  while  the  wickets  and  service 
bridge,  not  yet  contracted  for,  will  require  249,000  pounds  more,  a total  of  479,000  pounds 
of  iron  in  the  dam  alone. 

“ The  entire  cost  of  the  lock  and  dam  will  be  about  $340,000.” 

The  following  is  from  the  official  report  of  Colonel  Craighill : “ The  Great  Kanawha 
River  empties  into  the  Ohio  262  miles  below  Pittsburg  and  205  miles  above  Cincinnati.  It 
is  a continuation  of  New  River,  which  rises  at  the  base  of  Grandfather  Mountain,  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Smoky  Ranges,  in  Watauga  County,  N.  C.  The  length  of  the  New  and 
Great  Kanawha  together  is  about  425  miles. 

“The  Great  Kanawha  is  generally  spoken  of  as  being  formed  by  the  New  and  Gauley, 
the  latter  joining  the  main  stream  2 miles  above  Kanawha  Falls,  but  the  Kanawha  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  beginning  at  the  Falls.  The  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  Falls  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  measuring  the  surveyed  line  along  the  shore,  is  95.25  miles. 

“ The  average  width  of  the  river  at  low  water  is  600  feet. 

“ The  Great  Kanawha,  as  a rule,  is  but  little  obstructed  by  ice.  In  the  last  nineteen 
years  navigation  has  been  suspended  by  it,  wholly  or  in  part,  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  days,  an  average  of  less  than  eight  days  per  year.  The  longest  suspension  was 
in  the  winter  of  1876-77,  when  navigation  was  stopped  above  Charleston  by  ice  gorges 
thirty-nine  days.  Aside  from  an  occasional  exceptionally  cold  winter,  accompanied  with 
low  stages  of  water,  the  river  seldom  freezes  over  and  the  moving  ice  is  rarely  more  than  a 
couple  of  inches  thick.  In  the  winter  of  1878-79  it  was  covered  nearly  everywhere,  except 
on  shoals,  with  stout  ice  from  10  to  12  inches  thick.  This  ice  was  carried  out  by  a rise  from 
the  head  waters  of  New  River;  it  made  remarkable  gorges  in  the  Kanawha,  and  did  a good 
deal  of  damage  to  steamboats,  barges,  coal  tipples,  etc. 

“ The  shoals  were  such  marked  obstructions  to  an  otherwise  good  river  during  nearly 
the  whole  year  for  boats  of  light  draft  that  work  on  them  was  begun  at  an  early  day.  A 
very  interesting  account  of  this  early  work,  navigation,  and  commerce  on  the  river  is  given 
by  Dr.  J.  P.  Hale  in  the  ‘History  of  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley.’ 

“ The  shipment  of  salt,  the  first  and  for  a long  time  the  most  important  article  of  com- 
merce, was  first  in  canoes  and  next  in  flatboats.  The  beginning  with  the  latter  was  about 
1808,  when  the  first  regular  salt  furnace  was  built.  These  flatboats  increased  in  size  until 
they  ‘got  up  to  over  300  tons,  carrying  2,000  to  2,200  barrels  of  salt.’  These  boats  were 
seldom  pushed  back,  but  were  sold  in  the  Lower  Ohio,  the  early  up-stream  freighting  being 
done  in  ribbed,  keel-bottom  boats,  called  bateaux. 

Beginning  of  Work  by  Virginia. 

“The  following  extract  by  Dr.  Hale  is  from  the  history  referred  to:  ‘The  first  steam- 

boat to  attempt  the  navigation  of  this  river  was  the  Robert  Thompson.^  in  1819.  She  ascended 
as  far  as  Red  House  Shoal,  but  lacking  power  to  stem  the  swift  current  at  that  place,  aban- 
doned the  effort  and  returned.  In  December,  1820,  the  Andrew  Donnally,  a steamer  built  for 
Messrs.  Andrew  Donnally  and  Isaac  Noyes,  salt -makers  of  this  neighborhood,  made  the  first 
successful  run  to  Charleston,  and  others  soon  followed,  thus  inaugurating  the  -era  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  river.  Prior  to  1820  there  had  been  no  formal  or  organized  effort  made 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river,  . . . but  the  failure  of  the  Thompson  and  the  success 
of  the  Donnally  were  so  significant  and  were  considered  of  so  much  importance  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  that  at  their  session  in  1820-21  they  passed  an  order  directing  the  James 
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River  and  Kanawha  Company,  in  which  the  State  held  large  stock,  to  so  improve  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Kanawha  River  as  to  secure  not  less  than  3 feet  of  water  for  navigation  all  the 
year  round  from  the  mouth  to  the  falls.  Little  did  they  then  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  they  had  attempted  to  solve.  ’ ” 

In  West  Virginia  the  tributaries  of  the  Great  Kanawha  are  Coal  River,  the  Piney  and 
Bluestone  from  the  South,  and  the  Pocotaligo,  Elk,  Gauley  and  Greenbrier  from  the  North. 

A pamphlet  entitled  “ Coal,  Commerce  and  Development  in  the  Great  Kanawha  Val- 
ley,” which  was  compiled  by  the  Resident  Engineer,  Mr.  Addison  M.  Scott,  contains  a com- 
plete digest  on  the  whole  subject  and  affords  interesting  and  valuable  statistics  for  reference. 
The  following  selections  are  included  herewith  as  permanent  record  relating  to  inland 
transportation,  and  particularly  by  the  Kanawha  River  route. 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  the  total  shipments  of  coal  below  Kanawha  Falls, 
amounted  to  714,465  tons  by  river  and  558,150  by  railroad.  For  1892,  the  figures  are 
1,071,511  tons  b)’’ river  and  1,233,764  by  railroad,  making  a total  of  57,631,888  bushels. 
In  1891,  25,761,346  bushels  went  by  river  and  28,668,025  by  railroad,  or  a total  for  that  year 
of  54,429,371  bushels. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  river  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  is  as  follows:  Coal, 
number  of  bushels,  26,787,788 — 1,071,511  tons.  Timber,  39,585,000  feet  B.  M. — 65,975 
tons.  Oak  staves,  755,000 — 2,265  tons.  Tan  bark,  590  cords — same  number  of  tons.  Rail- 
road ties,  924,650 — 138,897  tons.  Hoop  poles,  980,000^ — 2,450  tons.  Shingles,  2,750,000 — • 
4,125  tons.  Bricks,  150,000 — 337  tons.  Merchandise  and  produce  by  steamboats,  74,800 
tons,  making  a total  tonnage  of  1,360,700.  The  Resident  Engineer  says: 

“While  the  lumber  products,  general  merchandise,  produce,  etc.,  carried  on  the  river 
are  very  considerable  as  shown,  and  are  increasing  rapidly  each  year  in  amount  and  value, 
coal  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  the  most  important  item  of  the  Great  Kanawha  commerce. 
The  rapid  development  of  the  coal  business,  both  by  river  and  rail,  since  1881,  is  shown 
above,  the  output  having  increased  in  the  ii  years  from  about  i6^  millions  to  over  57  mil- 
lion bushels. 

“ It  appears  from  the  table  that  5 of  the  locks  and  dams  are  finished  and  that  two  more 
(Nos.  7 and  8)  are  now  under  construction.  Three  additional  locks  and  dams,  as  shown 
(Nos.  9,  10  and  ii),  are  required  to  complete  the  improvement  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  money  now  appropriated  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  sufficient  to  complete  Nos.  7 and  8,  and 
it  is  expected  that  both  of  these  works  will  be  put  in  operation  next  year.  This  will  carry 
the  improvement  over  54  miles  of  river,  or  from  within  35^  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
up  to  within  5 miles  of  Kanawha  Falls. 

“The  works  are  planned  to  make  an  available  depth  of  6J^  feet,  or  full  shipping  water 
for  coal,  at  all  seasons.  The  chambers  of  the  locks  below  Charleston  are  342  feet  long  be- 
tween quoins,  and  55  feet  wide  (those  above  Charleston  are  300  feet  by  50),  sufficient  to  admit 
four  large-size  coal  barges. 

“ The  first  ‘ movable  ’ dams  in  America  in  connection  with  slack-water  improvement 
were  built  on  the  Great  Kanawha;  Nos.  4 and  5,  as  stated  above,  being  completed  and  put 
in  operation  in  1880.  The  usefulness  and  adaptability  of  movable  dams  are  thoroughly 
established,  and  all  on  the  river  below  No.  3,  as  shown  by  the  table,  are  to  be  of  this  type. 

“ Movable  dams  are  kept  up  during  low  stages  and  down  in  high  water.  Their  advan- 
tages over  the  ordinary  fixed  dams  for  a commerce  and  river  like  the  Great  Kanawha  are  de- 
cided, furnishing  the  benefits  of  the  usual  slack-water  without  its  most  serious  inconven- 
iences and  drawbacks,  With  fixed  dams  everything  must  pass  through  the  locks.  With 
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them  navigation  is  entirely  suspended,  too,  when  the  river  is  near  or  above  the  top  of  the 
lock  walls.  The  difference  between  the  fixed  and  movable  dams  in  the  scour  and  wash  of 
the  banks  about  the  works  is  also  greatly  in  favor  of  the  modern  type. 

“ With  movable  dams  the  locks  are  used  only  when  the  water  in  the  river  is  so  low  as  to 
make  them  necessary.  At  all  other  times  the  dams  are  down  flat,  practically  on  the  river 
bottom,  out  of  the  way,  affording  unobstructed,  open  navigation.  This  is  a great  advantage 
to  all  classes  of  commerce  and  is  particularly  so  with  coal,  transported  as  it  is  (and  empty 
barges  returned)  in  ‘fleets’  of  large  barges.  More  barges  can  of  course  be  taken  by  a tow- 
boat and  much  better  time  made  in  ‘open  river,’  where  there  is  water  enough  for  such 
navigation,  than  when  the  stage  or  discharge  of  the  river  compels  the  use  of  the  locks. 

“ The  gauge  record  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  kept  at  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Office  at  Charles- 
ton, for  the  last  16  years,  shows  there  is  on  an  average  196  days  in  the  year  when  there  is  5 
feet  or  more  of  water  for  ‘open  navigation’  from  Charleston  down;  the  average  for  16  years 
shows  142  days  of  6 feet  or  more.  From  this  it  appears  that  coal  can  be  shipped  by  open 
river  on  about  6 months  of  the  year,  during  which  time  the  movable  dams  will  be  down. 
The  rest  of  the  time,  or  in  other  words,  when  the  river  falls  below  a coal-boat  stage,  the  dams 
will  be  kept  up,  and  make  an  available  slack-water  depth  of  6 feet. 

“ The  manner  pursued  in  shipping  coal  on  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Ohio  Rivers  is  gener- 
ally understood  and  need  not  be  particularly  described.  It  makes  remarkably  cheap  trans- 
portation, probably  without  exception,  particularly  when  length  of  routes  is  compared,  the 
lowest  inland  freight  rates  in  the  world. 

“ The  coal- barges  themselves,  considering  their  capacity  and  service,  are  cheap  carriers; 
they  cost  from  $800  to  $1,200  and  last  about  ten  years.  The  barges  are  generally  130  feet 
long,  25  feet  wide  and  7)^  deep.  A barge  carries  from  10,000  to  14,000  bushels,  or  from 
400  to  560  tons;  480  tons,  or  12,000  bushels  per  barge,  is  a fair  average,  equal,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, to  a train  of  24  cars  of  20  tons  each. 

“ A small  tow  of  4 barges,  easily  handled  by  a small  tug  or  tow  boat,  and  passed  through 
the  locks  when  the  dams  are  up  at  one  lockage,  will  have  nearly  or  quite  50,000  bushels  or 
2,000  tons,  enough  to  fill  100  freight  cars  of  20  tons  each. 

“ In  open  navigation  a tow-boat  handles  from  4 to  14  loaded  barges  in  the  Kanawha, 
depending  on  the  stage  of  the  river  and  the  size  of  the  tow-boat.  In  the  Ohio  River,  or  from 
Point  Pleasant  down,  the  Great  Kanawha  tow-boats  take  from  14  to  34  barges.  A fleet  of  30 
barges  has  about  375,000  bushels  or  15,000  tons;  this  amount  of  coal  loaded  into  20-ton  cars 
would  make  30  trains  of  25  cars  each,  or  a continuous  line  of  cars  nearly  five  and  a half  miles 
long. 

“ The  general  rate  at  present  from  the  Charleston  pool  to  Cincinnati  is  one  cent  per  bushel, 
or  25  cents  per  ton.  Operators  who  hire  barges  pay  half  a cent  a bushel  barge  rent,  making 
the  cost  to  Cincinnati  to  operators  who  hire  both  barges  and  towing,  cents  per  bushel  or 
37^  cents  per  ton.  This  includes  the  return  of  the  empty  barge  to  the  mine.  This  rate 
to  Cincinnati  (distance  from  Charleston  263  miles)  is  mills  (or  about  one-seventh 

of  a cent)  per  ton  per  mile.  For  longer  distances,  or  to  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi below  Cincinnati,  the  rates  per  mile  are  much  less.  The  usual  rates  from  Cincinnati 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,  Louisville  and  points  between,  amount  to  about  10^ 
cents  per  ton,  making  the  cost  from  the  Charleston  pool  to  Louisville,  including  towing 
and  rent  and  return  of  barge,  48  cents  per  ton.  The  distance  from  Charleston  to  Louisville 
being  394  miles,  makes  the  rate  i^V  per  ton-mile. 

“ The  above  rates  it  will  be  noticed  are  both  for  comparatively  short  distances. 
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“ A considerable  quantity  of  the  Great  Kanawha  coal  is  towed  to  different  points  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  as  far  down  as  New  Orleans. 

“ The  greater  part  of  the  coal  for  the  Mississippi  market  is  carried  in  larger  and  cheaper- 
built  craft  than  the  ordinary  barge,  designated  ‘boats.’  They  are  usually  about  170  by  27 
feet  and  from  to  feet  draught,  and  carry  from  20,000  to  25,000  bushels,  or  from  800 
to  1,000  tons.  These  ‘boats’  are  generally  owned  by  the  party  that  does  the  towing  and 
they  are  usually  sold  in  these  lower  markets  with  the  coal  in  them.  Many  of  them  are 
never  brought  back. 

“ The  rate  for  these  long  distances  is  exceedingly  low.  Take  it  to  New  Orleans,  for 
instance:  the  cost  to  the  Kanawha  operator  anywhere  below  Lock  3,  who  hires  both  barge 
and  towing,  is  5 cents  per  bushel  or  $1.25  per  ton.  The  distance  from  Charleston  to  New 
Orleans,  1,776  miles,  makes  the  rate  mill,  or  about  one-fourteenth  of  a cent  per  ton  per 
mile.” 

Referring  to  the  water-gauge  record  at  Point  Pleasant,  Mr.  Scott  says : 

‘‘This  shows  that  there  are  on  the  average  considerable  over  100  more  days  during  the 
year  when  coal  can  be  shipped  down  the  Ohio  from  Point  Pleasant,  by  open  navigation,  than 
from  the  Great  Kanawha.  It  also  shows  the  shipping  season  to  be  much  more  uniform  on 
this  part  of  the  Ohio  than  on  the  Kanawha. 

“ The  completed  slack-water  improvement  will  practically  put  the  Kanawha  coal  field 
much  nearer  market. 

‘‘  On  corresponding  stages  of  water  in  the  Ohio  and  Great  Kanawha,  the  same  tow-boat 
takes  nearly  or  quite  three  times  as  many  barges  in  a fleet  in  the  Ohio  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  as  she  can  handle  safely  in  the  latter  stream.  This  is  owing  mainly  to  the 
difference  in  the  width  of  the  two  rivers. 

Hi  ^ ^ 

‘‘  Consequently  it  always  takes  a tow-boat  at  least  three  days  in  the  Kanawha,  after  a 
rise  begins  to  get  enough  barges  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  make  a full  fleet  ‘or  tow  ’ for 
the  Ohio.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  Kanawha  rise  will  ‘run  out  ’ before  the  tow  is 
made  up. 

“ It  is  well  known  that  when  a coal-boat  rise  occurs  at  Pittsburg  and  on  the  Great  Kana- 
wha at  the  same  time,  the  Pittsburg  tows  pass  Point  Pleasant  before  the  Kanawha  tows  are 
ready  to  start  from  there. 

‘‘  This  ‘doubling  ’ in  Kanawha  to  get  a fleet  ready  to  start  from  the  mouth  represents,  in 
both  time  and  expense,  fully  300  miles  in  distance,  with  full  tows,  in  the  Ohio. 

‘‘  After  the  slack-water  improvement  is  completed  the  great  part  of  the  coal  mined  for  river 
shipment  during  low  stages  {i.e.,  when  the  movable  dams  are  up),  will  be  locked  down  to 
the  mouth  about  as  fast  as  the  barges  are  loaded,  with  smaller  tow-boats  too,  and  less  expense 
than  now,  and  held  there  ready  to  go  down  the  Ohio  as  the  water  in  that  stream  admits. 

“ The  slack -water  will  be  of  great  advantage,  too,  in  affording  reliable  navigation  for  the 
return  of  empty  barges.  There  is  much  trouble  now  about  this  in  low  stages  of  the  Kana- 
wha, and  it  is  a frequent  cause  of  suspension  at  the  mines. 

‘‘  In  short,  the  continuation  of  the  locks  and  dams  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  will  not  only 
nearly  or  quite  double  the  time  for  shipping  coal,  but  will,  in  effect,  put  the  Great  Kanawha 
coal  fields  about  300  miles  nearer  to  the  markets  of  the  Lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys.” 

During  1892,  Elk  River  transportation  consisted  of  the  following,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30:  Saw  logs  and  lumber,  number  of  feet — board  measure — 44,460,000;  oak  railroad 
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ties,  380,000;  oak  tan  bark,  240  cords;  making  a total  tonnage  of  timber  products  of 
139,800  tons;  general  merchandise  and  products,  10,000,  and  a total  for  the  year  of  149,800 
tons. 

The  Wheeling  Register  of  June  6,  1892,  contains  interviews  with  all  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  upon  the  subject  of  West  Virginia’s  resources.  In  speaking  of 
his  section  and  referring  to  this  highly  favored  valley  of  the  Kanawha,  Judge  Holt  said; 
“ The  valley  of  the  Kanawha  is  rich  in  iron  and  mineral  deposits  and  extensive  forests 
abound.  Capitalists  are  beginning  to  see  prospects  of  good  returns  upon  investments  in  that 
section,  and  railroads  are  being  constructed  along  every  creek  tributary  to  the  Kanawha 
River.  Some  of  these  roads  are  only  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  but  they  reach  coal  fields 
and  lumber  regions  which  have  hitherto  had  no  outlet.  Along  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  the  development  is  wonderful.  The  Kanawha  and  Michigan,  now 
under  construction,  will  open  up  a big  coal  territory  on  the  north  side  of  Gauley,  and  the 
C.  and  O.  also  has  a branch  under  construction  which  crosses  New  River  about  a mile  above 
the  mouth  of  Gauley.  The  Norfolk  and  Western  tunnel  in  Logan  County  is  completed. 
There  is  talk  of  building  a road  up  Coal  River,  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  below  Charleston. 
These  are  but  a few  of  the  railroads  now  in  course  of  construction  in  the  counties  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  all  of  which  are  rich  in  coal  and  timber.  There  are  also 
deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Monroe  and  Greenbrier — more  than  people  suppose.  A charter  has 
been  granted  for  a road  in  Potts’  Valley  to  reach  the  iron  deposits  there.  More  roads  are 
building  along  the  Kanawha  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State. 

“ The  Kanawha  River  is  being  improved  along  its  entire  course.  Congress  granted  ap- 
propriations for  the  work,  and  this  will  give  the  operators  down  there  a big  advantage  over 
the  Pittsburg  people,  in  that  they  are  much  nearer  the  Western  market.” 

“ Is  the  population  increasing  rapidly?”  asked  the  reporter. 

“Very  rapidly.  There  is  a great  stir  in  that  section,  and  as  new  mines  are  opened  peo- 
ple are  coming  in  daily,  many  of  them  from  Virginia.  In  McDowell  County  coke  ovens  are 
being  built  and  coal  mines  opened,  and  I venture  the  prediction  that  in  five  years  it  will 
have  a population  of  50,000.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Logan  and  Mercer  Counties,  while 
Kanawha,  in  point  of  population,  is  now  the  largest  county  in  the  State.  There  are  decid- 
edly more  new  enterprises  along  the  C.  and  O.  and  N.  and  W.  Railroads  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  State,  and  of  course  that  indicates  a healthy  increase  in  population.” 

A comparative  illustration  of  West  Virginia’s  coal  output  is  obtained  from  a recent 
editorial  on  the  resources  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express : 

“ The  coal-producing  States  of  the  South  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  These  nine  States  produced 
in  1892  about  23,000,000,  tons  of  coal,  all  of  which  was  of  the  bituminous  variety,  and  there 
was  very  little  falling  off  from  these  figures  in  1893.  Alabama,  with  an  estimated  coal- 
bearing area  of  8,660  square  miles,  produced  5,529,312  tons;  Arkansas,  535,558  tons  from 
an  area  of  1,620  square  miles;  Georgia,  which  has  a much  smaller  coal  area,  produced  215,- 
498  tons;  Kentucky,  with  15,680  square  miles  of  coal  area,  is  credited  with  3,025,513  tons; 
North  Carolina  produced  6,679  tons,  operating  only  one  mine  during  the  year;  Tennessee, 
whose  coal  area  covers  6,400  square  miles,  produced  2,092,064  tons;  Texas  produced  345,690 
tons  from  2,700  square  miles  of  coal  land;  Virginia,  with  coal  territory  of  7,200  square  miles, 
produced  675,205  tons,  and  West  Virginia,  whose  coal  area  covers  18,570  square  miles,  is 
credited  with  the  remarkable  output  for  the  year  of  9,738,755  tons.” 

The  foregoing  proves  the  great  need  and  the  paramount  importance  of  all-the-year-rotind 
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navigation  in  order  that  a low  cost  of  transportation  be  permanently  established  by  the  Great 
Kanawha  waterway. 

“There  has  been  built,  under  Government  direction,  in  1887,  fixed  lock  and  dam  No  2, 
located  one  mile  below  Cannelton  and  84}^  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  1882 
saw  the  completion  of  fixed  lock  and  dam  No.  3,  one  mile  below  Paint  Creek  and  79X  miles 
from  the  mouth;  in  1880  movable  lock  No.  4,  miles  below  Coalburg  was  finished;  in  the 
same  year  lock  5,  9 miles  above  Charleston,  was  completed.  Lock  6,  4}^  miles  below  Charles- 
ton, was  completed  in  1886.  Locks  7 and  8 were  completed  during  the  present  year  (1893). 
Lock  7 is  iX  miles  below  St.  Albans,  and  Lock  82^  miles  below  Raymond  City.  Then 
locks  9,  10  and  ii,  which  complete  the  chain  of  artificial  assistants  to  navigation  from  the 
highest  practicable  point  at  present,  are  now  under  contract  and  an  expenditure  sufficient  to 
complete  them  has  been  authorized  by  Congress.  These  last  three  locks  are  located  as  fol- 
lows; Lock  9,  3^  miles  above  Buffalo;  lock  10,  2^  below  Buffalo,  and  lock  ii  at  the  foot  of 
Three  Mile  Bar,  or  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  thus  completing  as  perfect  a chain  of 
locks  and  dams  and  rendering  constant  navigation  for  commercial  purposes  as  nearly  perfect 
as  competent,  faithful  and  intelligent  engineering  can  make  it  possible. 

“The  United  States  improvement  of  the  great  waterways  began  in  1873.  The  perma- 
nent slack-water  improvement  was  commenced  in  1875,  and  the  first  two  locks  and  dams  were 
completed  and  put  in  operation  in  the  Summer  of  1880. 

“The  improvement  of  the  Kanawha  has  made  it  possible  for  West  Virginia  to  become 
the  leading  coal-producing  State  of  the  Nation ; has  been  a potent  factor  in  the  dethrone- 
ment of  hard-hearted  coal  barons  of  other  sister  States,  who  reigned  supreme;  has  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  people  below  its  mouth  who  have  been  blessed  by  its  cheap  coal 
and  cheaper  transportation;  has  called  a halt  upon  over-exacting  railroad  companies  who  had 
heretofore  a clear  field;  and  better  than  all  else,  has  been  the  prime  and  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  Kanawha  County  and  the  Capital  City,  and  giving  to  its  growth  an  impetus 
that  will  not  stop  short  of  its  becoming  the  metropolis  of  West  Virginia.  These  are  some 
of  the  results  of  the  goodness  of  the  National  Government  toward  our  little  State.  * * * 

“ If  the  improvements  thus  far  completed,  and  which  do  not  complete  the  chain  of 
locks  which  are  expected  to  render  navigation  well-nigh  perpetual,  have  aided  us  so  materi- 
ally, it  is  indeed  difficult  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  benefits  which  we  are  to  derive  from 
the  system  when  entirely  perfected,  which  is  expected  within  the  next  three  years. 

“ The  first  appropriation  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  Kanawha  River  was 
made  by  Congress  on  March  3,  1875,  and  was  for  $300,000.  The  securing  of  this  appropria- 
tion was  attended  with  many  difficulties.  Congress  at  that  time  was  frigid,  they  had  been 
retrenching  and  endeavoring  to  lop  off  expenditures  in  order  to  be  able  to  apply  more  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  upon  the  public  debt,  and  hence  there  had  to  be  merit  to  an  ap- 
peal for  the  appropriation  of  money  for  any  purpose.  The  Kanawha  River  had  merit,  and 
the  ice  was  broken.  In  August,  1876,  an  amount  of  $270,000  was  received;  on  June  18, 

1878,  $222,000  was  voted;  then  followed  appropriations  in  the  following  order:  March  3, 

1879,  $150,000;  June  14,  1880,  $200,000;  March  3,  1881,  $200,000 ; August  2,  1882,  $200,000; 
July  5,  1884,  $200,000;  August  5,  1886,  $187,500;  August  11,  1888,  $350,000;  September 
19,  1890,  $300,000.  On  July  13,  1892,  Congress  authorized  that  additional  work  be  put 
under  contract,  and  for  which  $500,000  was  appropriated,  thus  making,  with  an  additional 
appropriation  of  an  act  of  July  13,  1892,  of  $225,000,  a grand  total  thus  far  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  $3,885,200.” 
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